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TO  THE  llllADER. 

"  I  stnnd  by  tho  old  tliougbt,  tlie  old  tiling,  the  old  xdace,  and  tlie  old 
friend."  —  Lowell. 

I  TAKE  it  that  wo,  of  this  genomtion,  can  form  little  con- 
ception of  the  value  which  every  visible  token  of  our 
ancestors,  however  humble,  will  have  for  those  who  shall 
come  after  ns.  And  that  simple  statement  carries  its  own 
moral.  In  the  broadest  and  most  enlightened  sense,  we,  of 
to-day,  are  but  the  passing  custodians  of  all  those  visible  and 
authentic  memorials  which  Time  and  Progress  have  yet 
spared  to  us.  They  belong  not  to  us,  but  to  History.  We 
can  tear  down,  but  who  shall  build  up  again  ? 

It  was,  in  tho  main,  this  thought  which  first  prompted  tlie 
writing  of  this  book.  And  it  is  true  that,  within  compara- 
tively few  years,  something  has  been  realized  in  that  direction 
—  thanks  to  the  praiseworthy  cirorts  of  our  patriotic  societies ; 
but  OKI  Father  Time  is  a  relentless  iconoclast,  even  of  our 
most  cherished  idols,  and  much  more  remains  to  bo  done  if 
we  are  to  stand  fully  acquitted  of  our  obligations,  not  only  to 
ourselves,  but  to  what  may  mean  so  mucli  to  i)osterity. 

I  have  long  l>ccn  convinced  that  nothing  so  healthfully 
stimulates  the  study  of  history,  especially  to  young  people,  as 
a  visit  to  scenes  made  memorable  by  the  lives  of  great  men 
or  the  march  of  great  events.  Seeing  is  believing,  the  world 
over.  Unless  one  is  wholly  wanting  in  imagination,  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  visit  such  places  without  feeling  something 
of  the  living  presence  of  the  actora  themselves,  or  fail  to 
carry  away  far  more  vivid  and  lasting  impressions  tlian  could 
be  received  from  the  most  graphic  descriptions  alone.  At  all 
events,  there  is  a  vast  deal  of  satisfaction  in  being  able  to 
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say  that  we  have  stood  on  the  very  spot  whore  our  national 
life  began. 

Since  you  and  I,  most  kind  reader,  went  over  the  ground 
together,  covered  in  these  pages,  the  changes,  I  had  almost 
•said  the  havoc,  wrought  on  every  side  by  the  steady  outrcach- 
ing  of  a  great  and  growing  city  have  rendered  a  thorough 
revision  of  the  whole  work  indispensable  to  a  correct  reading. 
To  this  end,  every  place  mentioned  therein  has  been  revisited, 
in  order  that  present  conditions  might  be  established.  Atten- 
tion is  es|)ecially  called  to  the  illustrations,  which  do  not 
appear  in  earlier  editions,  but  which  form  so  attractive  a 
feature  of  this  present  volume.  In  having  so  many  places  of 
the  highest  interest,  situated  at  our  own  doors,  so  to  s|)eak, 
we  are  indeed  a  favored  community,  since  at  almost  every 
comer  one  may  turn  some  page  of  history.  Every  old  house 
we  shall  visit  is  a  voice  speaking  to  us  from  out  of  the  l*ast. 
At  parting,  I  shall  hope  you  may  have  no  reason  to  regret 
our  companionship. 

May,  1899 
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CHAPTER  L 


THE  GATEWAY  OF  OLD  MIDDLESEX. 

"A  snp  of  New  England's  Aire  is  better  than  a  whole  draught  of  Old 
England's  Ale." 

THE  charming  belt  of  country  around  Boston  is  full  of  in- 
terest to  Americans.  It  is  diversified  with  every  feature 
that  can  make  a  landscape  attractive.  Town  clasps  hands  with 
town  until  the  girdle  is  complete  whero  Nahant  and  Nantaskct 
sit  with  their  feet  in  the  Atlantic.  The  whole  region  may  be 
comiwrcd  to  one  vast  park,  where  nature  has  wrought  in  savage 
grandeur  what  art  has  subdued  into  a  series  of  delightful 
pictures.  No  one  portion  of  the  zone  may  claim  proce<lence. 
There  is  the  same  shifting  panorama  visible  from  every  rugged 
height  that  never  fails  to  delight  soul  and  sense.  We  can 
liken  these  suburban  abodes  to  nothing  but  a  string  of  prwious 
gems  flung  around  the  neck  of  Old  Boston. 

Nor  is  this  all.  Whoever  cherishes  the  memory  of  brave 
deeds  —  and  who  does  not?  —  will  find  here  the  arena  in  which 
the  colonial  stripling  suddenly  sprang  erect,  and  planted  a  blow 
full  in  the  front  of  the  old  insular  gladiator,  —  a  blow  that  made 
him  reel  with  the  shock  to  his  very  centre.     It  was  here  the 
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people  of  the  "  Old  Thirteen  "  first  acted  together  as  one  nation, 
and  here  the  separate  streams  of  their  existence  united  in  one 
mighty  flood.  The  girdle  is  not  the  less  interesting  that  it 
rests  on  the  ramparts  of  the  Revolution. 

It  is  in  a  great  measure  true  that  what  is  nearest  to  us  we 
know  the  least  about,  and  that  we  ignorantly  pass  over  scones 
every  day,  not  a  whit  less  interesting  than  those  by  which  we 
are  attracted  to  countries  beyond  the  seas.  An  invitation  to  a 
pilgrimage  among  the  familiar  objects  which  may  be  viewed 
from  the  city  steeples,  while  it  may  not  be  comparable  to  a  tour 
in  the  environs  of  London  or  of  Paris,  will  not,  our  word  for  it, 
full  to  supply  us  with  materials  for  reflection  and  entertain- 
ment. Let  us  beguile  the  way  witli  glances  at  the  interior  home- 
life  of  our  English  ancestors,  while  inspecting  the  memorials 
they  have  left  behind.  Their  habitations  yet  stand  by  the 
wayside,  and  if  dumb  to  others,  will  not  altogether  refuse  their 
secrets  to  such  as  seek  them  in  the  light  of  historic  truth.  Wo 
shall  not  fill  these  old  halls  with  lamentations  for  a  greatness 
that  is  departed  never  to  return,  but  remember  always  that 
there  is  a  living  present  into  which  our  lives  are  framed,  and 
by  which  the  civilization  of  what  we  may  call  the  old  regime 
may  be  tested.  Where  we  have  advanced,  we  need  not  fear 
the  ordeal ;  where  we  have  not  advanced,  we  need  not  fear  to 
avow  it. 

We  suppose  ourselves  at  the  water-side,  a  wayfarer  by  the  old 
bridge  leading  to  Charlestown,  witli  the  tide  ripjding  agaiust 
the  wooilen  piers  beneath  our  feet,  and  the  blue  sky  above  call- 
ing us  afield.  The  shores  are  bristling  witli  masts  whicli 
gleam  like  so  many  polished  conductors  and  «ist  their  long 
wavy  sliadows  aslant  tlie  watery  mirror.  Behind  tliese,  houses 
ris(^,  tier  over  tier,  mass  a<^\in8t  moss,  from  whicli,  as  if  dis- 
dainful of  such  company,  tlie  granite  obelisk  springs  out,  and 
higher  yet,  a  landmark  on  the  siia,  a  Pharos  of  lilxjrty  on 
tlie  shore. 

The  Charles,  to  which  Longfellow  has  deilicated  some  charm- 
ing lines,  though  not  actually  seen  by  Smith,  retained  the  name 
with  which  he  christened  it.     It  was  a  shrewd  guess  in  tlio 
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bold  navigator,  titat  the  numerous  islands  he  saw  in  the  bay 
indicated  the  estuary  of  a  great  river  penetrating  the  interior. 
It  is  a  ciurious  feature  of  the  map  which  Smith  made  of  the 
const  of  New  England  in  1G14,  tliat  tlio  names  of  Plymouth, 
Jioston,  Cambridge,  and  many  other  towns  not  settled  until 
long  aftorwanls,  should  bo  there  laid  down.  Smith's  map  was 
the  iirst  on  which  the  name  of  New  England  apiKMirwl. 

In  the  imvement  of  St.  Sepulchre,  London,  is  Smith's  tomb- 
stone. The  inscription,  except  the  three  Turk's  heads,  is  totally 
eiTaccd,  but  the  church  authorities  have  promised  to  have  it 
renewed  as  given  by  Stow. 

The  subject  of  bridging  the  river  from  the  old  ferry-way  at 
Hudson's  Point  to  the  opposite  shore  —  which  is  here  of  about 
the  same  breadtli 
as  the  Thames  at 
London  Bridge 
—  was  agitated  as 
early  as  1712,  or 
more  than  seventy 
years  before  its 
final  accomplish- 
ment In  1720 
tlie  attempt  was 
r  c  n  c  w  0  d,  h  u  t 
wiiilc  the  utility 
of  a  bridge  was 
concedc<l,  it  was 
not  considered  a 
practicable  under- 
taking. After  the 
Kevolution  the 
project  was  again  revived,  and  a  man  was  found  equal  to  the 
occasion.  An  ingenious  shipwright,  named  Lemuel  Cox,  was 
then  living  at  Medford,  who  insisted  that  the  enterprise  was 
feasible.  Some  alleged  that  the  channel  of  the  river  was  too 
deep,  that  the  ice  would  destroy  the  structure,  and  that  it 
would  obstruct  navigation;  while  by  far  the  greater  number 
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rejected  the  idea  altogether  as  chimerical.  But  Cox  perseveroil. 
He  brought  the  influential  and  enteq)riaing  to  hU  views ;  a 
charter  was  obtained,  and  this  enei'getic  and  skilful  mechanic 
saw  the  bridge  he  had  so  dexterously  planned  in  his  bruin  be- 
come a  reality.  Captain  John  Stone,  of  Conconl,  Mass.,  was 
the  architect  of  this  bridge.  His  epitaph  in  the  old  burying- 
ground  there  says  he  was  a  man  of  good  natural  abilities,  which 
seemed  to  be  adorned  with  modem  virtues  and  Christian  graces. 
He  dieil  in  1791. 

The  opening  of  the  structure  upon  the  anniversary  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  only  eleven  years  after  tluit  event, 
attracted  upwanls  of  twenty  thousand  spectators.  The  day 
was  ushered  in  by  a  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon  from  the 
opposite  heights  of  Breed's  Hill,  Charlestown,  and  Copp's  Hill, 
Boston,  accompanied  by  repeated  peals  from  the  bells  of  Christ 
Churcli.  At  one  o'clock,  p.  m.,  the  proprietors  assembled  in 
the  State  House  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  several 
branches  of  the  Legislature  over  the  bridge.  The  procession, 
which  included  not  only  the  public  officials,  but  almost  every 
individual  of  prominence  in  the  community,  moved  from  State 
Street,  amid  a  salute  from  the  Castle,  and  upon  its  arrival  at 
the  bridge  the  attendant  companies  of  artilleiy  fonncd  two 
lines  to  the  right  and  left,  through  whicli  the  cortege  |)assed 
on  to  the  middle  of  the  bridge,  where  it  halted.  The  Pitjsi- 
dent  of  the  Corporation,  Thomas  Russell,  then  advanced  alone, 
and  directed  Mr.  Cox  to  fix  the  draw  for  the  ijossage  of  the 
company,  which  was  immediately  done.  Tlie  pix)ccssion  con- 
tinued its  march  to  Breed's  Hill,  where  two  tables,  each  three 
hundred  and  twenty  feet  long,  had  been  laid,  at  which  eight 
lumdred  guests  sat  down  and  prolongoil  the  festivities  until 
evening. 

When  built,  this  was  the  longest  bridge  in  tlie  world,  and, 
except  the  abutments,  was  entii-ely  of  woo<l.  Until  West 
Boston  Bridge  was  constructed,  in  1793,  it  yicKled  a  splendiil 
return  to  the  proprietors ;  but  tlio  latter  surpassed  it  not  only 
in  length,  but  in  beauty  of  architecture,  and,  with  the  cause- 
way on  the  Cambridge  side,  formed  a  beautiful  drive  or  prom- 
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onailo  of  about  two  miles  in  extent.  It  also  lessened  the  dis- 
tance from  Cambridge  to  Boston  more  than  a  mile.  In  1828 
Warren  Bridge  was  opened,  but  not  without  serious  opposition 
from  the  proprietors  of  the  old  avenue ;  and  the  two  bridges 
might  not  inaptly  have  served  some  native  poet  for  a  colloquy 
as  famous  as  that  of  the  rival  "  Brigs  of  Ayr." 

"  Nao  1  Anger  thrifty  citizens  an*  douce 
Meet  owre  a  pint,  or  in  the  Council-house ; 
But  staumrel,  corky-lieacleil,  graceless  Gentry, 
The  herryment  ami  ruin  of  the  country; 
Men  three-parts  made  by  Tailors  and  by  Barbers, 
Wha*  waste  your  well  haiu'd  gear  on  d— d  new  Brigs  and  Harbours  I " 

The  ferry,  which  was  the  original  mode  of  transit  between 
the  two  peninsulas,  was  established  in  1635,  and  five  years 
later  was  granto<l  to  Harvard  College.  To  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  income  from  tliis  source  when  Charles  River  Bridge 
was  built,  the  proprietors  were  required  to  pay  £200  per 
nullum  to  the  University,  and  in  1792  the  same  sum  was 
im]H)sed  on  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation. 

Two  handbills,  each  embellished  with  a  rude  woodcut  of 
the  bridge,  were  printed  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening,  in 
1 786.  One  was  from  the  "  Charlestown  Press  "  ;  the  other  was 
printed  by  "K  Kussell,  Boston,  next  door  to  Dr.  Haskins', 
near  Lilwrty  Pole."  From  the  broadside  (as  it  was  then 
railed),  published  at  the  request  and  for  the  benefit  of  the 
directors  and  friends  of  this  "  grand  and  almost  unparalleled 
undertaking,"  we  present  the  following  extract :  — 

''  This  elegant  work  was  begun  on  the  First  of  June  1785,  (a  day 
remarkable  in  the  Animis  of  America  as  the  Ports  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown  were  unjustly  shut  up  by  an  arbitrary  Britidi  Admin- 
istration) and  was  finished  on  the  seventeenth  of  the  same  month 
1786,  the  ever  memorable  day  on  which  was  fought  the  famous  and 
bloody  Battle  of  Bunker-Hill,  where  was  shewn  the  Valour  of  the 
undisciplined  New  England  Militia  under  the  magnanimous 
Warren  who  gloriously  fell  in  liis  Country's  Cause  !  Blessed  Be 
His  Memory  It  And  AU  tJie  PeopU  —  Say  Amen ///'♦» 

1  A  new  steel  strncture  is  now  re)>lacing  the  old. 
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Tlio  building  cominittoo  woro  Hon.  Nuihaniul  Gorliuni, 
Richard  Devens,  David  Wood,  Jr.,  Captain  Joseph  Cordis, 
Andrew  Symnies,  Jr.,  and  John  Larkin. 

Lemuel  Cox,  the  artisan,  was  born  in  Boston  in  1736,  and 
died  in  Charlestown  in  1806.  In  1787  he  built  the  bridge 
to  Maiden,  which  was  finished  in  six  months.;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (1788),  the  Essex  Bridge,  at  Salem,  was  con- 
structed by  him.  In  1789  he  was  living  in  Prince  Street,  in 
Boston,  and  styled  himself  a  millwright.  In  1790,  accom- 
panied by  a  Mr.  Thompson,  Cox  went  to  Ireland,  where  he 
was  invited  to  estimate  for  the  building  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Foyle  at  Londonderry.  His  proposals  being  accepted,  the  two 
Americans '  purchased  a  ship,  which  they  loaded  at  Sheepscot, 
Maine,  with  lumber,  and  having  secured  about  twenty  of  their 
countrymen,  skilled  in  shaping  tim1)or,  sot  sail  for  li\*Isind. 
The  bridge,  which  connected  the  city  and  county,  consisted 
of  fifty-eight  arches,  all  of  American  oak,  and  was  completcil 
in  five  months.  The  Foyle  was  here  aliout  nine  hundred  feet 
wide  and  forty  feet  deep  at  high  water.  What  made  Cox's 
achievement  the  more  important  was  the  fact  that  ]Milne,  an 
English  engineer,  had  surveyed  the  river  and  pronounced  the 
scheme  impracticable. 

Our  pioneer  in  bridge-building  on  a  great  scale  in  Amcrii^i 
has  received  but  scanty  recompense  at  tlie  liands  of  biogmphei-s. 
Dr.  Ure  has  neither  noticed  his  great  works  in  Ireland  nor  in 
this  country.  Before  he  lefl  Euroj^e,  Mr.  Cox  was  api)lied  to  by 
the  Corporation  of  London  to  take  down  Wren's,  monument, 
which  was  supposed  to  threaten  a  fall ;  but,  as  they  would  not 
give  him  his  price,  ho  declined.  Massachusetts  gmnted  him, 
in  1796,  a  thousjind  aci-es  of  land  in  Maine,  for  being  the  lii-st 
inventor  of  a  machine  to  cut  card-wire,  the  fu-st  projector  of  a 
powder-mill  in  the  State,  and  tlie  lii-st  to  suggest  the  employ- 
ment of  ])risoner8  on  Castle  Island  to  make  nails,  'llie  rude 
woodcut  which  adorned  tlie  head  of  the  broadside  ciivulated 
at  the  opening  of  Charles  Uiver  Bridge  was  executed,  as  the 
printer  says,  by  **that  masterpiece  of  ingenuity,  Mr.  lA^muel 
Cox."     It  sliows  a  detacluuent  of  artillery  with  cannon  I'eady 
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for  firing,  and  a  coach  with  four  horses,  and  a  footman  behind, 
driving  at  full  speed  over  the  bridge. 

In  1786  no  ceremony  would  have  been  considered  complete 
without  the  aid  of  the  Muses,  and  the  Nine  were  energetically 
invoked  in  forty  stanzas,  of  which  we  submit  a  fair  specimen  :  — 

"  Tlie  ftniiling  mom  now  pcc|iii  in  view, 
Bright  with  iieculiar  chnnns, 
Bee,  Boston  Nymphs  and  Charlestown  too 
Each  linked  ann  in  arm. 

%   "  I  sing  the  day  in  which  the  BRIDGE 
In  fininhed  and  done, 
Boston  and  Cliarlestown  lads  rejoice, 
And  Are  yonr  cannon  guns. 

3.    "The  BRIDGE  is  finished  now  1  say, 
Each  other  bridge  outvies, 
For  London  Bridge,  compar'd  with  ours 
Appears  in  dim  disguise. 

23.   "  Now  Boston,  Charlcstown  nobly  johi 
And  roast  a  fattod  Ox 
On  noted  Bunker  Hill  combine, 
To  toast  our  patriot  COX. 

88.    "  May  North  and  South  and  Charlestown  all 
Agree  with  one  consent. 
To  love  each  one  like  Indian's  rum. 
On  pnblick  goo<l  lie  sent." 

Chelsea  Bridge  was  built  in  1803,  and  the  direct  avenue  to 
Salem  opened  by  means  of  a  turnpike,  by  which  the  distance 
from  Boston  was  greatly  diminished.  The  bridge  was  to  revert 
to  the  Commonwealth  in  seventy  years. 

In  1643  the  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  divided  into 
four  shires,  of  which  Middlesex,  named  after  that  county  in 
Old  England  which  includes  London,  was  one.  It  is  the  most 
populous  of  all  the  counties  of  the  Old  Bay  State,  and  em- 
braces within  its  limits  the  earliest  battle-fields  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  first  seat  of  learning  in  the  English  colonies,  and  the 
manufactures  which  have  made  American  industry  known  in 
every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
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Charlestown,  the  mother  of  I^stou,  rusembleil  iii  its  8U|Ms^ 
ficial  features  its  more  jiowerful  ollspriiig.  It  was  a  |iouiusulUy 
connected  with  the  mainluud  by  a  narrow  neck ;  it  had  three 
principal  hills  also,  but  tlie  mutations  which  have  swept  over 
the  one  have  not  IcH  the  other  untoucheil.  To  remove  a 
mountain  is  now  only  a  question  of  time  ;  and  were  ^lahomot 
to  live  again,  he  would  see  tliat  his  celebmted  reply  has  be- 
come void  of  significance. 

Like  Shawmut,^  Mishawum'  had  its  solitary  settler  in 
Thomas  Walford,  the  sturdy  smith,  who  was  found  living 
here  in  1628,  when  some  of  Endicott's  company  made  their  way 
through  the  wilderness  from  Salem.  The  next  year  the  settle- 
ment received  some  accessions,  and  was  named  Cliarlcs  Towne 
by  Governor  Endicott,  in  honor  of  the  reigning  prince.  Win- 
throp's  company  arrived  at  Cliarlestown  in  June  and  July, 
1 630  ;  but,  owing  to  tlie  mortality  that  prevailed  and  the  want 
of  water,  the  settlei-s  soon  began  to  disperse,  tlie  lai^cr  ])art  re- 
moving with  the  governor  to  Shawmut.  A  second  dispersion 
took  place  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the  town  during 
the  battle  of  1775,  leaving  nothing  but  the  hills,  the  ancient 
burial-place,  and  a  few  old  houses  that  escaped  tlio  conflagra- 
tion in  the  victors'  hands. 

After  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  half  of  separate  existence, 
Charlestown  has  at  length  become  part  of  Boston.  The  peo- 
ple simply  ratified  what  History  had  already  decreed.  Now 
Bunker  Hill  and  Dorchester  Heights  lie,  as  they  ought  to  lie, 
within  a  common  municipal  government. 

The  old  ferry,  besides  serving  the  ]uiniitive  settlers,  is  de- 
serving of  recognition  as  the  place  whei-e  the  first  exchange  of 
priaouers  took  place  after  hostiliticis  began  lietwcon  America 
and  Great  Britain.  This  event  occurred  on  the  Gth  of  June 
following  the  battle  of  Lexington,  and  was  conducteil  by  r)r. 
Warren  ami  Genend  Putnam  for  the  colony,  and  by  ^lajor 
^loncrieir  on  behalf  of  Geneml  Gage.  The  contending  parties 
concerned  themselves  little  at  that  time  about  what  has  since 
1  Indian  name  of  Boston ;  ^  and  Charlestown. 
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been  known  as  "  belligerent  rights,"  each  being  ready  to  got  rid 
of  some  troublesome  visitors  by  the  easiest  and  most  natural 
method.  Warren  and  Putnam  rode  to  the  ferry  in  a  phaeton, 
followed  by  a  cavalcade  of  prisoners,  some  mounted  and  others 
riding  in  cliaises.  Arrived  at  the  sliore,  the  Doctor  and  *  Old 
Put*  signalled  the  Lively,  man-of-war,  and  Major  MoncriefT 
come  off  as  related.  After  the  performance  of  their  public 
business,  the  parties  to  the  exchange  adjourned  to  Mr.. Foster's, 
and  had  what  was  then  and  since  known  as  "a  good  time." 
A  much  worse  fate  happened  to  the  Bunker  Hill  prisoners,  and 
it  is  (piite  evident  that  both  parties  looked  upon  the  collision 
at  Lexington  as  premature, — tlio  King's  commander  with 
misgiving  as  to  whether  his  conduct  would  be  sustained  in 
England ;  the  colonists  as  to  whether  their  resistance  had  not 
closed  the  door  against  that  reconciliation  with  the  throne  they 
profej?se<l  so  anlcntly  to  desire. 

Tho  gn'jit  8<|uaro  around  which  chistorcd  the  humble  habita- 
tions of  the  settlers  ;  tlie  "gniat  house,"  iuliabited  for  a  time 
by  tlie  governor,  and  in  which  the  settlement  of  Boston  was 
probably  planned ;  the  thatched  meeting-house,  and  even  the 
first  tavern  of  old  Samuel  Long,  —  afterwards  the  sign  of  the 
Two  Cranes  and  3ituated  on  the  City  Hall  site,*  —  were  what 
met  the  eye  of  Josselyn  as  he  ascended  the  beach  into  the 
market-place  in  1G38.  He  describes  the  rattlesnake  he  saw 
Avhile  walking  out  there,  and  his  visit  to  Long's  onlinary. 
Eventually,  the  town  stretched  itself  along  the  street  leading  to 
the  mainland. 

In  these  times  of  degeneracy,  when  man  requires  the  most 
repressive  measures  to  compel  him  to  abstain  from  the  vice  of 
intemperance,  we  can  but  look  back  with  longing  eyes  upon 
those  halcyon  days  when  a  traveller  entering  a  public  inn  wi\s 
immediately  followed  by  an  officer,  who,  with  the  utmost  saitt; 
froulj  placed  himself  near  the  guest,  and  when,  in  his  opinion, 
his  charge  had  |)artaken  of  enough  strong  waters,  by  a  wave  of  his 
hand  forbade  the  host  to  fetch  another  stoup  of  liquor.  What 
a  companion  for  a  midnight  wassail  of  good  fellows  I     With  his 

•  Also  the  Bite  of  the  "  Great  House." 
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gaze  riveted  upon  the  countenances  of  the  revellers,  he  murks 
each  stage  of  transition  from  sobriety  to  that  point  which  we 
may  call  the  perfect  equipoise,  where  the  law  steiis  in.  With 
a  rap  of  his  staff  upon  the  floor,  or  a  thwack  of  his  fist  on  the 
table,  he  checks  the  song  or  silences  the  jest.  We  luircUy  know 
how  to  sufficiently  admire  such  parental  cure  in  our  forafathers ; 
we  hesitate  to  compare  it  with  the  present  system. 
*  The  night-watch,  too,  was  an  institution.  With  their  great- 
coats, dark-lanterns,  and  iron-shod  staffs,  tliey  went  their  rounds 
to  warn  all  wayfarers  to  their  beds,  admonish  the  loiterers  who 
might  chance  to  be  abroad,  or  arrest  evil-doers.  Whether 
they  were  marshalled  nightly  by  their  officer  we  know  not, 
but  we  doubt  not  they  would  have  diligently  executed  their 
commission. 

Do^,  Well,  you  are  to  call  at  all  the  olehooaes,  and  bid  those  that  are 
dniuk  get  them  to  bed. 
2  WaUh.   How  if  they  will  not  ? 
Dogh.  Why,  let  them  aloue  till  they  are  sober. 

The  watchman  hod  an  ancient  custom  of  crying ''  All 's  well ! " 
and  the  hour  of  the  night,  as  he  went  his  rounds,  at  the  Siime 
time  striking  his  bill  upon  the  pavement.  This  was  to  banish 
sleep  altogether  from  the  bed  of  sickness,  Qr  divide  it  into 
perioils  of  semi-consciousness  for  the  more  robust.  Well  can  we 
imagine  the  drowsy  guardian,  lurking  in  some  dark  passage  or 
nari-ow  lane,  shouting  with  stentorian  lungs  his  sleei>-destroying 
watch-cry  under  the  stara,  and  startling  a  whole  neighborhoo<l 
from  its  slumbers.  Like  the  Scot,  he  munlered  sleep ;  like 
him,  he  should  have  been  condemned  to  sleep  no  more. 

Dr.  lk)ntlcy,  t)f  Salem,  who  poi'ha|)s  hod  u  watchman  nightly 
posted  under  his  window,  pertinently  imjuired  through  a  uews- 
l)aper  if  it  would  not  1x3  Ixjtter  to  cry  out  when  all  was  not  well, 
and  let  well  enough  alone. 

Cliarlestowu  has  given  to  tlio  world  soinu  eminent  public 
clmmcters.  F^arliest  among  these  is  dohn  llarvanl,  the  paiitin 
of  the  college  that  bears  his  name,  lie  was  admitted  a  fix^e- 
man  "  with  promise  of  such  accommodations  as  wo  best  can," 
in  1637,  but  died  the  following  year,  leaving  half  his  estate  for 
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HARVARD  S  MONVMK^r^. 


the  nso  of  the  infant  school  of  learning.  He  also  left  his  li- 
brary of  more  than  three  hundred  volumes  to  the  College,  and 
has  a  simple  granite  shaft,  erected  to  his  memory  on  Burial 
Hill,  in  Charles- 
town,  by  the 
graduates  of  the 
University  he 
nifled  to  found. 
Eilwanl  Everett 
thdivriXMl  the  ad- 
dn»ss  on  thf  cmv 
r:i8ioiifirthiMl(*d- 
i  cat  ion.  Tho 
oiistorn  face  of 
the  monument, 
liesides  tho  nam«5 
(tftlohn  Harvard, 
bears  tlic  follow- 
ing inscriptioiu 

"  On  the  26th  of  September,  a.  d.  1828,  this  stone  was  erected  by 
the  graduates  of  the  University  at  Cambridge,  in  honor  of  its 
founder,  who  died  at  Charlestown  on  the  26th  of  September, 
1638." 

The  western  front  bears  a  Latin  inscription,  recognizing  that 
one  who  had  laid  the  comer-stone  of  letters  in  America  should 
no  longer  be  without  a  monument,  however  humble.  This 
memorial,  which  was  raised  nearly  two  hundred  years  after  tho 
decease  of  llarvanl,  rests  on  a  suppositive  site,  his  burial-place 
liaving  been  forgotten  or  obliterateil.  Unfortunately,  less  is 
known  of  Ilarvartl  than  of  most  of  his  contemporaries,  but  that 
little  is  treasured  as  a  precious  legacy  to  the  Alumni  of  the 
University.  The  old  graveyard,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
in  New  England,  as  having  received  the  ashes  of  many  of  Win- 
throp's  band,  suffered  mutilation  while  the  town  was  held  by 
the  British  in  1 775  -  6.  It  is  stated  that  the  gravestones  were 
in  some  cases  used  by  the  soldiera  for  thresholds  to  their 
barracks. 
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THE  NIQHT  SURPRISE  AT  D0NCA8TER. 

Charlestown  may  also  lay  claim  to  having  given  two  brave 
soldiers  to  Old  Noll's  army  when  that  hard-hitting  Puritan  was 
cracking  the  crowns  of  loyal  Scot,  Briton,  or  Celt,  and  sending 
the  ringleted  cavaliers  over-seas  to  escape  his  long  anu. 

Principal  of  these  was  William  Itaiusborrow  who  lived  here 
in  1639,  and  was,  with  liobcrt  Sedgwick  and  Israel  Stough- 
ton,  a  member  of  the  Honorable  Artillery  Company  of  Boston. 
Rainsborrow  had  risen  to  bo  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the 
Parliamentary  army,  in  which  Stoughton  (of  Dorchester)  was 
lieutenant-colonel,  Nehemiah  Bourne,  a  Boston  shipwright, 
major,  and  John  Leverett,  afterwards  governor,  a  captain; 
William  Hudson,  supposed  to  be  of  Boston,  also,  was  ensign. 

In  the  year  1648,  the  Yorkshire  royalists,  who  had  been 
living  in  quiet  since  the  first  war,  were  again  excited  by  intel- 
ligence of  Duke  Hamilton's  intended  invasion.  A  plan  was 
laid  and  successfully  carried  out  to  surprise  Pomfret  Castle, 
(sometimes  called  Pontefract)  the  greatest  and  strongest  castle 
in  all  England,  and  then  held  by  Colonel  Cotterel  as  governor 
for  the  Parliament.  Tlie  castle  was  soon  beseiged  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Rhodes  and  Sir  Henry  Cholraondly  with  five  thousand 
regular  tit)ops,  but  the  royal  garrison  made  good  their  con(|uest. 

It  being  likely  to  prove  a  tedious  afl'air,  General  Jiains- 
borrow  was  sent  from  London  by  the  Parliament  to  put  a 
speedy  end  to  it.  He  was  esteemed  a  general  of  great  skill 
and  courage,  exceedingly  zealous  in  the  Protector's  service, 
with  a  reputation  gained  l)oth  by  land  and  sea,  —  he  having 
been,  for  a  time,  Adniiml  of  Croniweirs  ilcet.  Rainsborrow 
pitched  his  luuidquartors,  for  the  present,  at  Doncaster,  twelve 
nnles  from  Pomfret,  with  twelve  hundred  foot  and  two  regi- 
ments of  horse. 

The  castle  garrison  having  learned  of  Hamilton's  d(;feat  at 
Preston,  and  that  Sir  Marniaduke  Langdale,  who  commanded 
the  Engliali  in  that  battle,  was  a  prisoner,  formed  the  bold 
design  of  seizing  Gonend  Rainsborrow  in  his  camp,  and  hold- 
ing him  a  hostage  for  Sir  !Marmaduke.     The  design  seemed 
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the  more  feasible,  because  the  general  and  his  men  were  in  no 
apprehension  of  any  surprise;  the  castle  being  twelve  miles 
distant,  closely  besieged,  and  the  only  garrison  for  the  King  in 
England. 

The  plan  was  shrewdly  laid,  favored  by  circumstances,  and 
was  completely  successful  except  that  instead  of  bringing  the 
general  off  they  were  obliged  to  kill  him.  With  oidy  twenty- 
two  picked  men,  well  mounted,  Captain  William  Paulden 
penetrated  into  Doncaster  undiscovered.  The  guards  were 
forced  and  dispersed,  while  a  party  of  four  made  for  tlie  gen- 
eral's loilgings.  At  the  door  tljey  were  mot  by  his  lieutenant, 
who,  on  their  announcing  that  they  had  come  with  despatches 
from  General  Cromwell,  conducted  tlicm  to  the  generaFs  cham- 
ber, where  he  was  in  bed.  Wliile  the  general  was  openuig  the 
des|)atch,  in  which  was  nothing  but  blank  paper,  the  king's 
men  tohl  him  he  was  their  prisoner,  but  tliat  not  a  hair  of  his 
head  should  1x3  touched,  if  he  went  quietly  along  with  them. 
Tlioy  then  disarmed  his  lieutenant,  who  had  so  innocently 
facilitated  their  design,  and  brought  theiu  both  out  of  the 
house.  A  horse  was  prepared  for  the  general,  and  he  was 
directed  to  mount,  which  he  at  first  seemed  willing  to  do,  and 
put  his  foot  in  the  stirrup,  but  looking  about  him  and  seeing 
only  four  enemies,  while  his  lieutenant  and  sentinel  (whom 
they  had  not  disarmed)  wcro  standing  by  him,  he  pulled  his 
foot  out  of  the  stirrup,  and  cried  Amis  !  Arms  ! 

Upon  this,  one  of  his  enemies,  letting  fall  his  sword  and 
pistol, — for  he  did  not  wish  to  kill  the  general,  —  caught  hold 
of  Rainsborrow,  who  grappled  with  him,  and  both  fell  to  the 
ground.  The  generars  lieutenant  then  picked  up  the  trooper's 
pistol,  but  was  instantly  run  through  the  body  by  Paulden's 
lieutenant,  while  in  the  act  of  cocking  it.  A  third  stabbed 
Rainsborrow  in  the  neck  ;  yet  the  general  gained  his  feet  with 
the  troojHjr's  swonl,  with  whom  he  had  been  struggling,  in  his 
liand.  Tlie  lieutenant  of  the  party  then  passed  his  sword 
through  his  body,  when  the  brave  but  ill-fated  Rainsborrow 
fell  dead  upon  the  pavement. 

Another    of    Cliarlestown's   worthies    whom   we   cite    was 
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Iwobert  Sodgwick,  who  became  a  majo^genoral  under  the 
Protector,  and  is  mentioned  by  Carlyle.  Sedgp^ick  was  a 
favorite  with  the  '<  Usurper "  as  he  was  called  by  the  icing's 
jmrty,  who  sent  him  with  a  well-appointed  fleet  to  Jamaica, 
to  replace  D'Oyley,  a  cavalier,  who,  notwithstanding  his  success 
in  the  West  Indies,  was  disliked  by  Cromwell.  Cromwell  luul, 
with  his  usual  astuteness,  encouraged  the  cavaliers  to  embark  in 
the  conquest  of  Jamaica,  where  rich  booty  was  expected  and 
whence  few  of  them  returned.  Sedgwick,  unaccustomeil  to 
the  climate  and  mode  of  life,  died  before  he  had  an  op^Mr- 
tunity  of  accomplishing  anything. 

An  original  portrait  of  Leverett  in  his  military  garb  shows 
him  to  be  every  inch  a  soldier.  He  is  painted  in  a  bulf  sur- 
coat  fastened  with  steel  frogs,  and  has  a  stout  bhkle  with  steel 
liilt  and  guard  suspended  by  an  embroidered  8houlde^belt,  at 
his  thigh. 

"  Hi«  waistcoat  was  of  gtubborn  Buff, 
Some  lay  Fuixee  aud  Ponyanl  proof" ; 

his  head  is  uncovered,  and  his  curling  black  locks  and  board 
set  off  a  bronzed  and  martial  countenance.  Plumed  hat,  liigh 
jack-boots,  and  gauntlets  complete  a  military  attire  of  the 
time  by  no  means  unbecoming. 

Nathaniel  Gorham,  a  resident  of  Town  Hill,  whose  name 
appears  among  the  projectors  of  Charles  River  Bridge,  was  a 
man  eminent  in  tlie  councils  of  the  State  and  the  nation.  He 
was  a  member  of  both  the  Firat  and  Second  Provincial  Con- 
gress ;  of  the  General  Court,  the  Boanl  of  War,  and  of  the 
State  Constitutional  Convention.  A  delcgiite  to  the  (-outi- 
nental  Congress  in  1782-83,  and  president  of  that  body  in 
1786  ;  he  was  also  a  member  of  Governor  Hancock's  council  in 
1789,  at  tlie  time  of  Washington's  visit.  His  account  of  the 
iliirerence  which  arose  between  the  Presiilent  and  the  (loviaiior, 
as  to  which  should  pay  tlie  lirst  visit,  and  which  it  is  believed 
is  now  for  the  first  time  in  print,  sheds  some  new  light  on  that 
affair  which  at  the  time  convulsed  all  circles  of  the  ^lassachu- 
setts  capital.  In  regard  to  the  assertion  that  the  Governor 
expected  the  first  call,  Mr.  Gorham  says :  — 
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"  There  is  nothing  fui'ther  from  the  truth  than  this  idea;  and  I  do 
not  speak  from  uncertainties,  for  the  Coimcil  w&s  sitting  every  day 
for  a  week  Ixjfore  the  President's  arrival,  and  met  almost  every  day 
at  the  Oovenior*s  house  to  concert  proper  measures  for  his  reception. 
I  was  apprehensive  something  like  what  has  happened  might  take 
place,  and  proposed  that  the  address  which  the  Governor  and  Coun- 
cil had  agrce<l  to  make  should  be  delivered  at  Cambridge,  where  the 
Licutenaiit-Govenior  and  Council  first  saw  the  President,  with  a 
letter  from  the  Governor,  or  an  authorized  message,  tliat  his  indis- 
position prevented  his  attcnduig  with  the  Council :  but  this  idea 
was  not  supi>ortcd.  The  Governor  did  not  oppose  it,  but  on  tlie 
contrmy  declarc<l  in  the  most  explicit  tcniis  that  he  had  no  doubt 
in  his  mind  of  the  propriety  of  his  making  the  first  visit  This  was 
on  Friday.  On  Saturtlay  the  President  anivcd,  and  not  choosing 
to  come  up  to  the  Governor's  to  dine,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  and 
two  of  his  Council  went  down  to  his  lodgings  in  the  evening^ 
authorized  by  the  Governor  to  make  the  most  explicit  declaration 
as  to  tlie  jwint  in  question-  This  brought  some  explanation  from 
the  Pi-csidi  lit  by  which  it  appcareil  that  he  had  been  misinformed 
as  to  tlic  state  of  the  Governor's  health ;  for  he  hod  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  Governor  had  dined  out  some  days  before,  and  had 
rode  out  every  day  the  preceding  week,  when  to  my  knowledge  he 
had  not  been  out  of  his  chamber.  But  the  explanation  made  by  the 
Council  on  Saturday  evening  and  the  Governor's  visit  on  Sunday 
soon  removed  every  difficulty." 

It  was  during  this  visit  that  an  incident  occurred  illustrat- 
ing Washington's  rigid  punctuality.  He  had  appointed  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning  as  the  hour  in  wliich  ho  should  set  out 
for  Salem ;  and  wliile  the  Old  South  clock  was  striking  eiglit, 
ho  was  mounting  his  hoiso.  The  company  of  cavalry  wliich 
was  to  escort  him,  not  anticipating  this  strict  punctuality,  were 
parading  in  Tremont  Street  after  his  doimrturo ;  and  it  was  not 
until  the  President  had  reached  Charles  River  Bridge,  where 
he  stopped  a  few  minutes,  that  the  troop  overtook  him.  On 
pnssing  tlie  coqw,  the  President  with  perfect  good-nature  said, 
"  Major  Gibbs,  1  thought  you  had  been  too  long  in  my  family, 
not  to  know  when  it  was  eight  o'clock."  Charlestown  was  the 
first  town  in  Massachusetts  to  institute  public  funeral  honors 
on  the  death  of  this  great  man. 
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What  was  particularly  remarkable  in  Mr.  Gorlmin  was  \m 
l)er8picacity  with  regard  to  the  destiny  of  the  great  West  Tliis 
led  him,  at  a  time  when  there  was  neither  public  nor  private 
credit,  to  purchase,  in  connection  with  Oliver  Phelps,  an  im- 
mense tract  of  land  then  belonging  to  I^fassachusetts,  lying  on 
the  Genesee,  in  New  York.  The  area  of  the  purcliase  com- 
prises ten  or  twelve  counties  and  includes  hundreds  of  flourish- 
ing towns. 

Jododiah  Morse,  the  father  of  American  geography,  and 
minister  of  the  lii-st  church  in  Charlestown  from  1789  to  1820, 
describes  Charlestown -in  his  Gazetteer  of  1797  as  containing 
two  hundred  and  fifty  houses  and  twenty-five  hundred  in- 
habitants, with  no  other  public  buildings  of  note  tliau  the 
Congregational  meeting-house  and  almshouse.  A  traveller 
who  visited  the  i)laco  in  1750  says  it  then  had  two  hundreil 
houses,  and  was  a  pleasiint  little  town  *'  where  the  llostoneers 
build  many  vessels."  The  destruction  of  the  town  and  dislK)^ 
sion  of  the  inhabitants  caused  the  exemption  of  that  part  lying 
within  the  Neck,  that  is  to  say  the  peninsula,  fit)m  furnishing 
troops  for  the  Continental  army  in  1776.  In  1784  Natlianiel 
Gorliam  was  sent  to  England  on  a  singular  mission  by  the  suf- 
ferers from  the  burning  of  the  town  in  1775,  —  it  being  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  solicit  aid  for  the  cunsc(]ucnces  of  an  act 
of  war.  The  mission  resulted  in  failure,  as  it  deserved,  and 
was  condemned  by  the  thinking  portion  of  the  community,  who 
did  not  believe  we  could  afioixl  to  ask  alms  of  those  whom  we 
had  just  forced  to  acknowledge  our  independence. 

Dr.  Morse's  first  work  on  geography  for  the  use  of  schools 
was  prepared  at  Now  Haven  in  1 78-4.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  lai-ger  works  on  the  same  subject  and  by  gazetteers,  com- 
piled from  the  historical  and  descriptive  works  of  the  time,  and 
aided  by  travel  and  correspondence.  We  cannot  withhold  our 
astonishment  when  we  look  into  one  of  these  early  volumes ; 
for  it  is  only  by  this  mejins  we  realize  the  inmiense  strides  our 
country  has  l>een  taking  since  the  devolution,  or  that  a  vast 
extent  of  territory,  then  a  wilderness,  has  now  become  the  seat 
of  political  power  for  these  states  and  the  gi-anary  from  whence 
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Imlf  Europe  is  fed.  What  was  then  laid  down  as  a  desert  is  now 
seamed  hy  railways  and  covered  with  cities  and  villages.  The 
early  volumes  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society  contained 
many  valuable  topographical  and  descriptive  papers  contributed 
by  Drs.  Belknap,  Uolmes,  Bentlcy,  and  others,  and  of  which 
Dr.  Morse,  on  influential  member  of  the  society,  in  all  proba- 
bility availed  Idmself  in  his  later  works. 

Geography  was  an  original  passion  with  Dr.  Moise,  which  it 
is  said  rendered  him  so  absent-minded  that  once,  being  asked 
by  his  teacher  at  a  Greek  recitation  where  a  certain  verb  was 
found,  he  replied,  "  On  the  coast  of  Africa."  Wliile  he  was  a 
tutor  at  Yale,  the  want  of  geographies  there  induced  him  to 
prepare  notes  for  his  pupils,  to  serve  as  text  books,  which  he 
eventually  printed.  Such  was  the  origin  of  his  labors  in  this 
field  of  learning. 

The  clergy  have  always  been  our  historians,  and  New  Eng- 
land annals  would  l)e  indeeil  meagre,  but  for  the  efforts  of 
Ilubbanl,  rrincc,  the  Mathere,  l>olknap,  Gordon,  Morse, 
llohnes,  and  others.  As  Hutchinson  drew  on  Hubbard,  so 
all  the  writers  on  the  devolution  derive  much  of  their  material 
from  Gonlon,  whoso  work,  if  it  did  not  satisfy  the  intense 
American  feeling  of  his  day,  seems  at  this  time  remarkable  for 
fairness  and  truth.  The  meridian  of  London,  where  Dr:  Gor- 
don's work  first  apjwanMl,  was  freely  said  to  have  imimirod  his 
narrative  and  to  have  caused  the  revision  of  his  manuscript  to 
the  suppression  of  wliatever  miglit  wound  the  susceptibilities 
of  his  English  patrons. 

Dr.  Morse  engaged  much  in  controversy,  Unitarianism  hav- 
ing b^;un  publicly  to  assert  itself  in  his  time,  and  in  some  in- 
stances to  obtain  control  of  the  old  Orthodox  houses  of  wor- 
ship. The  struggle  of  Dr.  Holmes  to  maintain  himself  against 
the  wave  of  new  ideas  forms  a  curious  chapter  in  religious  con- 
troversial history.  The  energy  with  which  Jedediah  Morse 
engaged  in  the  conflict  seriously  affected  his  health,  but  he 
kept  his  church  true  to  its  original,  time-honored  doctrines. 
Dr.  Morse,  who  was  the  townsman  and  classmate  of  Dr.  Holmes, 
is  understood  to  have  introduced  the  latter  at  Cambridge. 
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On  florae  occasion,  Dr.  Oartliner  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston, 
who,  by  the  way,  was  a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Parr,  went  to 
preach  in  the  church  at  Cambridge,  and,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
many  of  the  professors  went  to  hear  him.  Unitarianism  had  ap- 
peared in  the  Episcopal,  as  well  as  the  Congi^gational  Cliurch. 

Dr.  Gardiner  began  his  discourse  somewhat  in  this  wise: 
"  My  brethren,  there  is  a  new  science  discovered ;  it  is  called 
Biblical  criticism.  Do  you  want  to  know  what  Biblical  criti- 
cism is  1     I  will  tell  you. 

'  O^with  ]iU  head  !    So  much  for  Buckingham.*    Coolht. 
'  Off  with  his  head  !   So  much  for  Buckingham.'    KembU. 

Mr.  Cooper  says  neither  aro  right,  but  that  it  should  be  ren- 
dered, '  Off  with  his  head !  so  much  for  Buckingham  !  *  My 
friends  tliat  is  Biblical  criticism.''  We  leave  the  reader  to 
imagine  the  effect  upon  the  grave  and  reverend  professors  of 
the  College. 

Dr.  Morse  was  sole  editor  of  the  Panoplist  from  180G  to 
1811,  and  was  prominent  in  establishing  the  Andover  Theo- 
logical Seminary.  He  engaged  at  times  in  missionary  work, 
the  records  of  marriages  performed  by  him  at  the  Isles  of 
Shoals  being  still  in  existence  there.  One  of  his  last  labors 
was  a  visit  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  the  NoHhwcst,  under  the 
direction  of  the  government,  a  report  of  which  he  published  in 
1832. 

At  the  time  of  the  excitement  in  New  England  against 
secret  societies,  wlien  the  most  direful  apprehensions  existed 
that  religion  itself  was  to  be  overthrown  by  Free-Masonry,  the 
lUuminati,  or  bugbears  of  a  similar  chamcter,  Dr.  ^Morse  was 
one  of  the  overseers  of  llai-vard  College  and  a  distinguished 
alarmist.  As  such,  he  opposed  with  all  his  might  the  proposal 
of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  to  publish  "  The  Literary  Mis- 
cellany," which  afterwards  appeared  under  their  auspices.  It 
was  conjectured  that  this  litemry  association,  with  its  then 
unrevealed  Greek  initials,  was  an  off-shoot  of  some  order  of 
Masonry,  and  hence  the  Doctor's  vigilance  to  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  any  corrupting  influences  within  the  walls  of  the 
seminary. 
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The  old  parsonage  which  was  the  residence  of  Dr.  Morse 
was  situated  in  what  is  now  Harvard  Street,  between  the  City 
Hall  and  Church,  the  house  standing  quite  near  the  latter, 
while  the  garden  extended  down  the  hill  on  the  ground  now 
occupied  l?y  Harvard  Row,  quite  to  the  City  HalL  It  was  a 
two-story  wooden  house,  removed  many  years  since  from  its 
historic  site  on  the  ancient  Town  Hill. 

Dr.  Morse's  more  distinguished  son,  Samuel  Finley  Breese, 
known  to  all  the  world  for  making  electricity  the  instantaneous 
messenger  of  his  will,  first  saw  the  light  under  the  shadow  of 
Bunker  Hill.  His  eulogy,  thanks  to  his  own  invention,  was 
pronounced  simultaneously  from  St.  Petersburg  to  California; 
liis  memory  received  the  homage  of  crowned  heads,  as  well  as 
of  our  own  republican  court,  such  as  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
ncconled  to  any  explorer  in  the  pathways  of  science.  As  the 
jtavaiis  of  the  Old  World  have  in  times  past  bowed  before  a 
Frsinkliii,  a  Kumfonl,  and  a  Bowditch,  they  have  once  more 
been  called  \\[H)n  to  inscribe  in  their  high  places  of  honor  the 
name  of  an  American. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  was  not  bom  at  the  parsonage,  but  in 
the  house  of  Thomas  Edes,  on  Main  Street,  to  which  Dr. 
Morse  had  removed  while  his  own  roof  was  undergoing  some 
repairs.  The  house,  which  is  also  noted  as  the  first  erected 
in  Charlcstown  after  its  destruction  in  1775,  stands  at  the 
corner  of  Main  Street  Court  at  a  little  distance  from  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  is  of  wood,  and  has  three  stories. 

Young  Morse  seconded  his  father's  passion  for  geography  by 
one  as  strongly  marked  for  drawing,  and  the  blank  margin  of 
his  Virgil  occupied  far  more  of  his  thoughts  than  the  text. 
His  penchant  for  art,  exhibited  in  much  the  same  manner  as 
Allston's,  his  future  master,  did  not  meet  with  the  same  en- 
couragement. A  caricature,  founded  upon  some  fracas  among 
the  students  at  Yale,  and  in  which  the  faculty  were  burlesqued, 
was  seized,  handed  to  Pitisident  Dwight,  and  the  author,  who 
was  no  other  than  our  friend  Morse,  call^  up.  The  delinquent 
received  a  severe  lecture  upon  his  waste  of  time,  violation  of 
college  laws,  and  filial  disobedience,  without  exhibiting  any 
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signs  of  contrition ;  but  when  at  length  Dr.  Dwight  siiid  to 
him,  "  Morse  you  are  no  painter ;  this  is  a  rude  attempt,  a  com- 
plete failure,"  he  was  touched  to  the  quick,  and  could  not  keep 
back  the  tears.  On  being  questioned  by  his  fellow-students  as 
to  what  Dr.  Dwiglit  had  said  or  done,  ''lie  says  I  am  no 
jmintor ! "  roared  Morse,  cut  to  the  heivrt  through  his  darling 
passion. 

A  canvas,  executed  by  Morse  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  of  the 
Landing  of  the  Pilgrim's  may  be  seen  at  the  Charlestown  City 
HalL  He  accompanied  Allston  to  Europe,  where  he  became  a 
pupil  of  West,  and,  it  is  said,  also,  of  Copley,  though  the  latter 
died  two  years  ailer  Morse  reached  Engknd.  Ho  exhibited 
his  ''Dying  Hercules"  at  the  lloyal  Academy  in  1813,  ix>- 
ceiving  subsequently  from  the  London  Adelphi  a  prize  gold 
medal  for  a  model  of  the  same  in  plaster.  In  1815  he  returned 
to  America  and  pursue<l  portrait  painting,  his  price  being  fifteen 
dollars  for  a  picture.  Morse  became  a  resident  of  New  York 
about  1822,  and  painted  Lafayette  when  the  latter  visited  this 
country  shortly  after. 

Various  accounts  liave  been  given  of  the  manner  in  which 
Morse  first  imbi])ed  the  idea  of  making  electricity  the  means 
of  conveying  intelligence,  the  one  usually  accepted  l)eing  that, 
while  returning  from  Europe  in  1832,  on  boanl  the  packet 
ship  Sully,  a  follow-pussenger  relatcil  some  experiments  ho  had 
witnessed  in  Paris  with  the  electromagnet,  which  made  such 
an  impression  upon  one  of  his  auditoi-a  that  ho  walked  the 
deck  the  whole  night.  Professor  Morse's  own  account  wiw  that 
he  gained  his  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the  eleetro-maguet 
while  attending  the  lectni-es  of  Dr.  J.  Freeman  Dana,  then 
professor  of  chemistry  in  the  University  of  N(!W  York,  delivei-ed 
before  the  New  York  Athenaiiun.  "  I  witiu^ssed,"  siiys  ^loi-si^, 
"the  elfects  of  the  conjunctive  wires  in  the  dilleivnt  forms 
described  by  him  in  his  lectui-es,  and  exhihiteil  to  his  auilience. 
The  electro-magnet  was  ])ut  in  action  by  an  int(»nsity  battery  ; 
it  was  made  to  sustain  the  weight  of  its  armature,  when  the 
conjunctive  wire  was  connected  with  the  poles  of  the  battery, 
or  the  circuit  was  closed  ;  anil  it  was  made  *  to  drop  its  load  * 
upon  opening  tlie  circuit." 
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Morse's  application  to  the  Twenty-Seventh  Congress  for  aid 
to  put  his  invention  to  the  test  of  practical  illustration  was 
only  carried  by  a  vote  of  eighty-nine  to  eighty-seven.  The  in- 
ventor went  to  Washington  with  exhausted  means  and  heartsick 
with  dcsj>ondcncy.  Two  votes  saved,  perhaps,  this  wonderful 
discovery  to  American  invention.  With  the  thirty  thousand 
dollars  he  obtainc<l,  Morse  stretched  liis  first  wires  from  Wash- 
ington to  Baltimore,  —  we  say  wires,  because  the  principle  of 
the  ground  circuit  was  not  then  known,  and  only  discovered,  we 
believe,  by  accident,  so  that  a  wire  to  go  and  another  to  return 
between  the  cities  was  deemed  necessary  by  Morse  to  complete 
his  first  circuit.     The  first  wire  was  of  copper. 

The  first  message,  now  in  the  custody  of  the  Connecticut 
Historical  Society,  was  dictated  by  Miss  Annie  G.  Ellsworth. 
With  trembling  hand  Morse  must  have  spelled  out  the  words, — 

•*  What  Hath  God  Wrought  I " 
With  an  intensity  of  feeling  he  must  have  waited  for  the  "  aye, 
aye  **  of  his  distant  corn^spondcnt.  It  was  done ;  and  the  iron 
tliread,  freighted  with  joy  or  woe  to  men  or  nations,  now  throbs 
rcsiwnsive  to  the  delicate  touch  of  a  child.  It  now  springs  up 
from  the  desert  in  advance  of  civilization ;  its  spark  o'erleaps 
the  ocean  and  well-nigh  spans  the  globe  itself.  No  man  can 
say  that  its  destiny  is  accomplished  ;  but  we  have  lived  to  grasp 
the  lightning  and  play  with  the  thunderl)olt. 

The  telegraph  was  at  iirst  regarded  with  a  superstitious  dread 
in  some  sections  of  the  country.  Will  it  be  credited  that  in  a 
Southern  State  a  drouth  was  attributed  to  its  occult  influences, 
and  the  people,  infatuated  with  the  idea,  levelled  the  wires  with 
the  ground  1  The  savages  of  the  ])lains  have  been  known  to 
lie  in  ambush  watching  the  mysterious  agent  of  the  white  man, 
antl  listening  to  the  humming  of  the  wires,  which  they  vaguely 
associated  with  evil  augury  to  themselves.  So  common  was  it 
for  the  Indians  t^  knock  off  the  insulators  with  their  rifles,  in 
onler  to  gratify  their  curiosity  in  regard  to  the  "  singing  cord," 
that  it  was,  at  first,  extremely  difficult  to  keep  the  lines  in  re- 
pair along  the  Pacific  railway. 

As  you  go  towards  Charlestown  Neck,  when  about  half-way 
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from  the  point  whore  Main  and  Warren  Streets  unite,  you  sue 
at  your  right  hand  the  old-fashioned  two-story  wooden  house 
in  which  Cliarlotte  Cushiuan  passed  some  of  her  early  life. 

She  was  born  in  lioston,  in  that  part  of  the  town  ycleixni 
the  North  End,  and  in  an  old  house  that  stood  within  the 
present  enclosure  of  the  Hancock  School  yard.  It  shouhl  not 
be  forgotten  that  that  sterling  actor,  John  Oilliert,  was  lioni  in 
the  next  house.  Hero  young  John  sjioke  his  lirat  piece  and 
here  the  great  curtain  was  rung  up  for  little  Charlotte.  When 
the  lights  shall  l>e  at  last  turned  off,  and  darkness  envelop  the 
stage,  there  will  be  two  wreaths  of  immoi*teUt9  to  be  added  to 
the  tributes  which  tliat  famed  old  quarter  already  claims  for  its 
long  roll  of  celebrated  names. 

It  is  related  that,  when  a  child,  Cliarlotte  was  one  day  in- 
cautiously playing  on  Long  Wharf,  where  her  father  kept  a 
store,  and  there  fell  into  the  wtlter.  She  was  itiscued  and 
taken  home  dripping  wet,  but  insteail  of  an  ecstatic  burst  of  joy 
at  the  safety  of  her  darling,  her  mother  gave  her  a  sound  whii>- 
ping.  Perhaps  this  was  only  one  of  those  sudden  revulsions 
which  Tom  Hood  exemplifies  in  liis  "  Lost  Heir." 

After  her  removal  to  Charlestown  Charlotte  went  to  MLss 
Austin's  school.  Tliis  lady  was  a  relative  of  William  Austin, 
the  author  of  "Peter  Ilugg."  Charlotte  was  a  good  scholar, 
and  almost  always  had  the  badge  of  oxcellenco  sus^Hinded  from 
her  neck.  She  was  very  strong  pliysically,  as  some  of  her 
schoolmates  bear  witness  to  this  day.  Although  she  displayed 
consiilorable  aptitude  as  a  reader,  her  predilection  was,  at  this 
time,  altogether  in  favor  of  a  musical  career,  and  she  cultivated 
her  voice  assiduously  to  that  end. 

I  lor  iirot  appcamnco  in  i>ublic  was  at  a  social  conceit  given 
at  the  hall  No.  1  Fniuklin  Avenue,  in  Boston,  March  25th, 
1830,  where  she  wiis  assisted  by  Mr.  Fanner,  ^fr.  John  F. 
Pray,  Messrs.  Stedmiin,  Morris,  and  othera.  She  also  sang  at 
one  of  Mrs.  Wood's  Concerts,  and  that  huly,  pleiised  with  her 
fine  contralto  voice,  advised  her  to  turn  her  attention  to  the 
lyric  drama.  Mr.  Maeder,  tlie  husband  of  Clara  Fisher,  brought 
her  out  as  the  Countess,  in  Len  Noces  de  Figaro^  in  April,  1835, 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre. 
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Her  voice  faiHngy  she  determined  to  adopt  the  acting  branch 
of  the  profession,  and  studied  under  the  direction  of  W.  K 
Burton,  the  celebrated  comedian.  Having  mastered  the  part 
of  Lady  Macbeth,  she  appeared  with  complete  success  at  tho 
New  York  theatres  in  this  and  other  leading  characters.  At 
tins  time  she  brought  out  her  youngest  sister,  Susan,  herself 
assuming  male  parts.  She  wixa  manageress  of  one  of  the  Phila- 
delphia tlieatrcs  untU  Mr.  I^Iacrciidy,  in  1844,  invited  her  to 
accompany  him  in  a  professional  tour  of  the  Northern  States, 
which  gave  her  an  opportunity  of  displaying  her  tragic  powers 
to  advantage. 

During  her  tour  with  Macrcady,  she  played  in  Boston  at  the 
Old  Mcloilcon,  with  scarcely  a  single  voice  of  the  press  raised 
in  her  fovor.  Her  benefit,  at  which  the  tragedian,  with  charac- 
teristic littleness,  refused  to  appear,  was  a  pecuniary  loss  to  her. 
But  it  was  during  this  trip  that  Macready  said  to  her  one  day, 
in  his  brusque,  pom[)ous  way,  "  Girl,  you  would  do  well  in 
London."  This  remark  was  not  lost  on  the  quick-witted 
Yankee  maiden. 

The  next  year  found  her  in  London,  but  she  had  kept  her 
own  counsel,  and  even  Mr.  Macready  did  not  know  her  inten- 
tion. In  vain,  however,  slie  solicited  an  engagement,  for  she 
had  neither  fame  nor  beauty  to  recommend  her.  But  at  last, 
when  she  had  sjicnt  almost  her  last  farthing,  —  except  the  little 
sum  at  her  iKinkcr's,  laid  aside  to  take  her  l)ack  home  in  case 
all  else  should  fail,  —  a  ray  of  liope  appeared.  Maddocks,  tlio 
manager  of  the  Princess's  Theatre,  proposed  to  her  to  appear  in 
company  with  Mr.  Forrest,  who  was  then,  like  herself,  seeking 
an  opening  at  the  London  theatres.  The  shrewd  manager 
thought  that  perhaps  two  American  Stirs  might  fill  his  house. 

Charlotte's  reply  was  characteristic  of  her  acuteness.  "  Give 
me,"  she  said  to  the  manager,  "  a  chance  first.  If  I  succeed,  I 
can  well  afford  to  play  with  Mr.  Forrest ;  if  I  fail,  I  shall  be 
only  too  glad  to  do  so."  She  made  her  debut  as  Bianca  in 
Fazio,  Tlie  first  act,  in  which  the  dialogue  is  tame,  passed  off 
ominously.  The  audience  were  attentive,  but  undemonstrative. 
The  actress  retired  to  her  dressing-room  much  depressed  with 
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tlio  fear  of  failure.  "  This  will  never  do,  Sally,"  kIio  remarkcil 
to  lier  negro  waiting-maid,  then  and  after  her  oireciiouatc  at- 
tendant. 

"  No,  indeed,  it  won't,  misa ;  but  you  *11  fetch  um  bimeby," 
said  the  £iitliful  creature.  The  play  quietly  proceeded  until 
Bianca  spoke  the  lines,  — 

"  Fazio,  Uum  hast  men  AldabeUa  I " 

Those  words,  in  which  love,  anger,  and  jealousy  were  all 
struggling  for  the  mastery,  uttered  with  indescribable  accent 
and  energy,  startled  the  audience  out  of  its  well-broil,  cold- 
blooded propriety ;  cheers  filled  the  house,  and  l^Iiss  Cushman 
remainetl  mistress  of  the  situation. 

She  afterwards  appeared  in  conjunction  with  l^Ir.  Forrest;  but 
that  gentleman,  who  luul  then  for  the  nonce  ])ut  a  curb  u|H)n 
his  fashion  of  tearing  a  luission  to  tatters,  Wiis  ovei'sliiulowed  by 
her.  Forrest  resented  the  i)referonce  of  the  public  by  extreme 
rudeness  to  Cliarlotte  on  the  stage,  and  by  various  unfriendly 
acts,  which  caused  a  rupture  that  was  never  healed.  Forrest 
played  Othello  on  the  occasion  above  mentioned.  Miss  Cush- 
man sustaining  the  part  of  Emilia.  Her  i>erformance  was 
throughout  intelligent,  impressive,  natural,  without  any  stmin- 
ing  after  ellect ;  while  her  euei-gy,  at  times,  completely  carricil 
the  audience  along  with  her. 

By  the  friendship  of  Charles  Kemblc  and  of  Mr.  Pheli>s  of 
Sadler's  Wells  she  attracted  the  fiivor.ible  notice  of  royalty. 
It  is  a  fact  as  singular  as  it  is  true,  tliat,  on  her  iX'turn  from 
England,  Boston,  the  city  of  her  birth,  was  the  only  jjlace  in 
which  she  did  not  at  once  meet  a  cordial  reception ;  but  her 
talents  com|>elle(l  their  own  recognition  and  buried  the  few 
paltry  detmctors  out  of  sight.  She  api)eared  at  the  Federal 
Stnuit  Theati-c  and  won  an  enthusiastic  verdict  of  popular  favor 
williin  that  old  temple  of  histrionic  art. 

Tlie  part  in  which  Miss  Cuslnnan  luis  achieved  her  givate^t 
reputiition  in  this  country  is  that  of  ^leg  Merrilies  in  "Cluy 
Mannering,"  a  creiition  jieculiarly  her  own.  The  diameter,  not- 
withstanding its  repulsive  features,  becomes  in  her  IkuhIs  weiitl. 
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torrible,  and  fascinating.  Her  somcwlint  masculine  phf/sique 
and  angidar  physiognomy  have  given  more  character  to  the  aK- 
suniption  of  such  mule  jmrts  as  Ion  and  Komco  than  is  usually 
the  case  with  her  sex.  Hut  Miss  Cushman  was  a  real  artiste, 
limitcil  to  no  narrow  sphere  of  her  calling.  She  could  play 
Queen  Catharine  and  Mrs.  Simpson  in  tlie  same  evening  with 
equal  success,  and  retained  in  no  small  degree,  when  verging 
on  threescore,  the  energy  and  dramatic  force  of  her  palmy 
days. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Cushman  School  in  Boston,  Charlotte 
made  an  extempore  address  to  the  scliolars,  in  which  she  ex- 
plainetl  to  them  her  grand  principle  of  action  and  the  secret  of 
her  success.  "  Whatever  you  have  to  do,"  she  said,  "  do  it 
with  all  your  might." 
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CHAPTER    11. 

AN   HOUR   IN   THE  GOVERNMENT  DOCKYARD. 

*'  There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail,— 
Like  signiors  aud  rich  bui^hers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea,— 
Do  over-peer  the  petty  traffickers." 

Merchant  of  Venice. 

THERE  is  a  singular  fiuiciimtiou  in  viewing  objects  created 
expi-ossly  for  our  destruction.  The  wounded  soldier  will 
make  the  most  couvubiive  efforts  to  see  the  place  where  he  has 
been  struck,  and  if  the  leaden  bullet  which  has  so  nearly  threat- 
ened his  life  be  placed  in  his  hand,  he  regards  it  thereafter  with 
a  strange,  unaccountable  affection.  So,  when  we  find  ourselves 
within  the  government  dockyard  we  cannot  j)ass  by  the  rows 
of  cannon  gleaming  in  the  sunshine,  or  the  pymmids  of  shot 
and  shell,  without  wondering  how  many  they  ait)  destined  to 
destroy.  We  have  not  yet  learned  to  disiK^nse  with  war,  and 
the  problem  "  How  to  kill "  yet  taxes  the  busiest  brain,  the 
most  inventive  genius. 

Somehow,  too,  there  is  a  certain  consciousness  the  moment 
you  set  foot  within  any  little  strip  of  temtory  over  which 
Uncle  Sam  exercises  exclusive  authority.  The  trig,  piixj-clayed 
marine  paces  stiffly  up  and  down  before  the  entrance,  hugging 
his  shining  musket  as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  himself,  and  looking 
straight  before  him,  though  you  would  feel  yoni-self  moi-e  at 
case  if  he  would  look  at  you.  The  officer  you  si^e  coming,  in 
the  laced  cap,  and  to  whom  you  would  fain  aihh-ess  yourself, 
never  allows  your  eye  to  meet  his  own,  but  mai-clu's  straight 
on,  as  he  would  do  if  he  Avei-e  going  to  storm  a  battmy.  The 
workmen,  even,  pursue  their  labor  without  the  cheerful  cries  and 
chaffing  which  enliven  the  toil  of  their  bi-ethren  outside.     The 
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calkeiB*  mallets  seem  to  click  in  unison,  the  carpenters  chip 
tlioughtfully  away  on  the  live-oak  frame.  Everytliing  is  syste- 
matic, orderly,  and  precise,  but  rather  oppressive  withal. 

In  the  first  years  of  the  nation's  existence  the  government 
was  obliged  to  make  use  of  private  yards,  and  that  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  in  J5oston,  may  bo  considered  the  progenitor  of  this. 
Several  vessels  of  the  old  navy,  amoug  tliom  the  famed  Con- 
stitution, were  built  there,  under  supervision  of  officers  ap- 
pointed by  the  government.  Henry  Jackson,  formerly  colonel 
of  the  Sixteenth  Continental  Regiment,  was  appointed  naval 
agent  by  his  Ijosom  friend,  Gencnil  ICnox,  when  the  latter  was 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Caleb  Gibbs,  first  commander  of  Wash- 
ington's famous  body-giiartl,  was  made  naval  storekeeper,  with  an 
office  in  Battorymarch  Street,  JJoston.  The  yard  at  the  bottom 
of  Milk  Street  was  also  used  for  naval  purposes  by  the  govern- 
ment. 

When  Adniiml  ^foniaguo  of  the  royal  navy  was  stationed  in 
our  waters,  ho  cjuiscd  a  survey  of  the  harbor  to  be  made,  and  is 
reported  on  good  authority  to  have  then  said,  "  The  devil  got 
into  the  government  for  placing  the  naval  depot  at  Halifax.  God 
Almiglity  made  Noddle's  Island  on  purpose  for  a  dockyard." 

In  1 799  the  government  despatched  l^lr.  Joshua  Humphries, 
the  eminent  naval  architect,  to  Boston,  to  examine  the  i>ro- 
posed  sites.  The  report  was  favorable  to  Charlestown,  much 
to  the  chagrin  of  the  proprietors  of  Noddle's  Island,  now  East 
Boston,  wlio  had  reckoned  on  a  different  decision.  As  Mr. 
John  Harris,  tlie  principal  owner  of  the  tract  selected,  and 
Dr.  Putnam,  tlie  government  agent,  were  unable  to  agree  upon 
terms,  the  affair  was  decided  by  a  decree  of  the  Middlesex 
Court  of  Sessions. 

The  purchase  made  by  the  United  States  was  originally 
called  Moulton's  Point,  from  Robert  Moulton,  the  ship-carpen- 
ter ;  it  has  also  been  indifferently  styled  Moreton's  and  Morton's 
Point,  in  connection  with  accounts  of  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Jfill,  it  being  the  place  where  Howe's  main  body  landed  on 
that  day.  The  site  also  embraced  what  was  known  in  old 
tunes  as  Dii-ty  ^larsli.     The  point  was  quite  early  selected  for 
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a  fortiliciitioii,  and  a  simill  battery,  or,  as  it  was  tlivu  callutl,  a 
sconce,  was  thrown  up,  and  aniied  with  light  piecoa  The  guns 
were  secretly  removed  by  the  (mtriots  in  the  autumn  of  1774, 
without  exciting  the  least  suspicion  of  what  was  taking  place 
on  board  the  British  vessels  of  war  in  the  streanu  Upon  the 
evacuation  of  Boston  this  was  one  of  the  ix)ints  whicli  AVash- 
ington  directed  his  chief  of  artillery  to  fortify. 

That  part  of  the  town  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  yard  was 
long  ago  called  Wapping,  a  circumstance  which  it  lias  been 
thought  proper  to  distinguish  by  a  street  of  tliat  name.  In  the 
days  of  the  Great  Rebellion  this  now  unsavory  locality  could 
not  have  been  much  inferior  to  its  prototype  by  the  Thames, 
and  poor  Jack,  in  making  his  exit  from  the  yard  after  a  long 
cruise,  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  all  the  merciless  Lind-sliarks 
that  infested  the  place.  At  one  time,  however,  the  neighlMn"- 
hooil  was  of  quite  a  difloivnt  cast,  and  some  of  the  aiiisaiis 
of  the  yanl  found  a  convenient  residence  hero ;  among  others, 
Josiah  Ikrker,  for  thirty-four  years  the  distinguisheil  naval  con- 
structor at  this  station,  lived  in  Wa]>ping  Street,  in  a  house  still 
standing  on  the  north  side  of  the  street  as  you  approach  the 
yard  from  Chelsea  Street. 

The  lirst  reconls  of  this  station  begin  in  1815,  when  an 
aggregate  of  foily-four  olHcers  aiul  men  was  borne  on  the 
rolls,  wliile  it  is  said  as  inaiiy  as  six  thousand  wore  employed 
here  during  the  IlulmlHon.  In  the  lx)ginning  of  the  yiMir  men- 
tioned, which  was  just  at  the  conchision  of  war  with  CJi-eat 
Britain,  there  was  but  a  single  wharf  in  the  yard.  The 
frigates  Congress,  Macedonian,  Coiistitution,  the  seventy-fours 
Washington  and  Independence,  and  the  brig  Chippewa  were 
then  lying  hei*e. 

A  lady  who  visited  the  yard  in  1824,  and  reconled  her  impres- 
sions, gives  a  somewhat  humorous  account  of  the  dillicultics  she 
encountered.     She  says  :  — 

"The  Uniteil  States  Navy-Yuiil  is  likewiHO  lowitetl  in  Charles- 
town.  A  few  niaiines  are  alw)  HUitioned  lieitj ;  tlic  most  trilling, 
alxindoned-looking  men,  from  their  appeixnuice,  to  ho  found.  I 
applied  to  the  Commandant,  Major  W ,  for  lilnirty  to  insiHict  the 
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interiur  of  the  yaitl,  but  this  haughty  bashaw  sent  word  '  he  wot  er^ 
goffedj  and  that  I  must  report  my  business  to  the  lieutenant,' — rather 
a  reproach  to  Uncle  Sam.  As  in  duty  bound,  I  obeyed  his  high- 
ness, and  colled  on  the  lieutenant,  whom  I  found  un([ualified  to  give 
the  infonnation  I  wished  to  obtain  ;  and,  after  undergoing  sundry 
indignities  from  these  mighty  men  of  war,  I  had  to  give  up  the 
design." 

Coiunioiloit)  Samuel  Nicholsou  was  the  first  comiuaudaut  of 
the  yard,  and  the  somewhat  peculiar  architecture  of  the  house 
used  as  a  residence  by  the  commodores  is  a  specimen  of  his 
taste, — 

**  Tlie  brave  old  commodore, 
Tlie  rum  old  commodore." 

"When  the  CJonstitution  was  building,  Nicholson,  who  was  to 
have  her,  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  her  construction ; 
though,  notwithstanding  anytliing  that  has  been  said.  Colonel 
Oci^rgo  C'laghoni  was  the  princijMd  and  authorized  constructor. 

h\  consoqucnt'o  of  the  nan*ow  limits  of  IIartt*s  Yaitl,  it  had 
Ijccn  agreed  tlmt  no  Rjiectators  should  bo  admitted  on  the  day 
j)roviou8  to  that  fixed  for  the  launch,  without  the  pcnnission 
of  Captain  Nicholson,  Colonel  Claghorn,  or  General  Jackson. 
"Wliilo  the  workmen  were  at  breakfast  Colonel  Claghorn  had 
admitted  some  Lulics  and  gentlemen  to  view  tlio  ship,  but  when 
they  att^'mpUnl  to  go  cm  bcmitl  Nicholson  forbado  thoir  enter- 
ing. This  wjus  communicated  to  Coioncd  Claghorn.  In  tho  af- 
ternoon of  tho  same  day  some  visitors  who  had  been  denied  an 
entrance  to  the  ship  by  Nicholson  were  admitted  by  Claghorn, 
who,  however,  was  not  aware  that  they  had  been  previously 
refused  permission.  The  captain,  who  was  furious  when  ho 
saw  the  men  ho  had  just  turned  away  approacliing,  exclaimed 
to  Claghorn,  "  D — n  it !  do  you  know  whom  you  have  admitted, 
and  that  I  have  just  refused  them  1 "  Tho  latter  replied  that 
lie  ilid  not  know  that  circumstance,  but,  having  passed  his 
wonl,  they  might  go  on  board.  The  whole  party  being  assem- 
bled on  the  Constitution's  dock,  Colonel  Claghorn  went  up  to 
the  captain  and  desired,  with  some  heat,  that  he  might  not  treat 
these  visitors  as  he  had  done  the  ladies  in  the  morning;  to 
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which  Nicholson  replied  that  he  shouhl  say  no  more  to  them, 
but  that  he  had  a  right  to  command  on  board  his  own  ship. 
To  this  Claghom  rejoined  that  lu  commanded  on  board  the 
ship,  and  that  if  Captain  Nicholson  did  not  like  the  regula- 
tions, he  might  go  out  of  her.  Upon  this  the  pai*tics  im- 
mediately collared  each  other,  and  Nicholson,  who  earned  a 
cane,  attempted  to  strike  his  adversary,  but  the  bystanilers  in- 
terfered and  separated  the  belligerents.  The  alfair  was  settled 
by  mutual  apologies.  Nicholson  died  in  Charlestown  in  1811, 
and  was  buried  under  Christ  Church,  in  Boston.  It  was  said 
that  Preble,  who  was  appointed  to  the  Constitution  under  Nich- 
olson, declined  serving  with  him,  and  expressed  doubts  of  his 
courage.  General  Knox's  son,  Henry  Jackson  Knox,  was  a 
midshipman  on  board  Old  Ironsides  on  her  first  cruise. 

Hull  was  one  of  the  early  commanders  of  the  yard.  The 
receiving-ship  Ohio,  now  at  this  station,  carried  his  Hag  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  1839.  Bainbridge  was  commandant  at  the 
time  of  Lafayette's  visit  in  1824.  These  two  men,  famous  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  Navy,  could  conquer  their  invinci- 
ble adversaries  yard-anu  to  yard-arm,  and  afterwards  gain  their 
hearts  by  the  most  kindly  offices  to  them  while  prisoners. 
Dacros,  whom  Hull  wipturcd  in  the  Ouerriire,  beciuiiu  his  friend 
in  after  tiiue.  Wo  nmy  hoi-e  i*eluto  an  episode  of  lliinbridgo 
and  the  Java. 

Early  in  1845  the  Constitution,  then  commanded  by  ^lad 
Jack  Percival,  cast  anchor  in  the  roadstead  of  Singapore.  She 
had  on  her  way  taken  out  Henry  A.  Wise,  our  minister  to 
Brazil,  and  was  on  special  service  in  the  East  Indies  and 
Pacific.  The  vertical  rays  of  a  tropic  sun  and  the  deadly 
breezes  of  the  African  coast  had  made  a  hospital  of  the  ship ; 
her  gun-deck  on  the  starboard  side  was  hung  with  cots  and 
hammocks.  The  captain  had  given  up  the  forward  cabin  to 
the  sick.  The  exterior  of  the  old  invincible  responded  mourn- 
fully to  the  interior.  Her  hull  had  been  i)aiuted  a  dull  leiid- 
color  at  Ilio,  faintly  enlivened  by  a  red  streak ;  but  a  long  pas- 
sage across  the  Indian  Ocean  had  brought  lier  old  sable  color 
here  and  there  into  view,  while  the  streaks  of  iron-rust  down 
her  sides  told  her  condition  but  too  i)lainly. 
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Before  the  anchor  was  let  go  a  boat  with  an  officer  from 
H.  B.  M.  frigate  Cambrian  came  alongside  with  the  compliments 
and  friendly  offers  of  Commodore  Chads.  The  officer's  return 
bronght  the  gallant  commodore  on  board  the  Constitution.  He 
was  a  fine-looking  man  of  about  fifty,  more  than  six  feet,  per- 
fectly erect,  and  as  he  stepped  over  the  gangway  he  simulta- 
neously saluted  the  officers  who  received  him,  at  the  same  time 
surveying  the  ship  fore  and  afb,  and  alow  and  aloft.  The  spar- 
deck  of  the  old  ship  looked  passing  well,  and  the  commodore's 
scrutiny  was  not  at  all  mortifying.  He  then  descended  to  the 
cabin,  where  Captain  Percival  received  him  on  crutches. 

"I  have  hastened  on  board  your  ship,"  said  Commodore 
Chads,  "  to  offer  my  services,  having  heard  you  were  sick,  as 
well  as  many  of  your  people ;  and  I  have  brought  my  surgeon, 
who  has  been  long  out  hero,  and  is  familiar  with  the  diseases 
of  India." 

Ho  thtMi  in(|nircd  if  this  was  the  same  ship  called  tlio  Con- 
stitution in  1813.  Having  been  told  that  she  was  the  same  in 
iiioflel,  biittcry,  and  internal  arrangements,  although  rebuilt,  he 
said  ho  \vas  very  glad  to  meet  her  again  ;  that  she  was  an  old 
acquaintance ;  and  that  in  the  action  of  the  Java  he  had  the 
honor  to  fight  her  after  Captain  Lambert  was  disabled ;  and 
tliat,  although  he  had  hauled  down  his  colors  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, there  were  no  reminiscences  more  pleasing  to  him  than 
those  resulting  from  the  skill,  gallantry,  and  bravery  of  the 
noble  Bainbridgo  during  and  after  the  action.  "  The  Constitu- 
tion, sir,  was  manoeuvred  in  a  masterly  manner,  and  it  made  me 
regret  that  she  was  not  British.  It  was  Greek  meet  Greek,  for 
we  were  the  same  blood,  after  all."  These  particulars  are  from 
a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Ballestier, 
our  Consul  at  Singapore.  Mrs.  Ballestier,  who  accompanied 
her  husband  to  the  East  Indies,  was  a  daughter  of  the  famous 
Paul  Kcverc. 

Commoilore  Hull  was  rather  short  and  thick-set,  with  a 
countenance  deeply  bronzed  by  long  exposure  to  sun  and 
weather,  he  having  gone  to  sea  when  a  boy.  He  was  a  man 
of  plain,  unassuming  manners,  and  rather  silent  than  loquacious. 
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Cooper,  who  knew  him  well,  describes  him  as  one  of  the  most 
skilful  seamen  of  history,  remarkable  for  coolness  in  moments 
of  danger.  He  seldom  mentioned  his  exploits,  but  sometimes, 
when  the  famous  action  with  the  Guerri^re  was  alluded  to,  ho 
would  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  beautiful  day  in  August 
on  which  that  battle  was  fought. 

The  two  Commoilores  Hull,  uncle  and  nephew,*  nuirriod  sis- 
ters belonging  to  the  family  of  Hart,  of  Suybi*ook,  Coimecticut, 
and  remarkable  for  their  beauty.  Another  sister  marrieil  Hon. 
Heman  Allen,  of  Vermont,  at  one  time  minister  to  Chili; 
while  still  another  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis  of  St.  Paul's, 
Boston.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  sisters,  Jeanette,  never  nla^ 
ried,  but  went  to  Rome  and  became  a  nun.  She  is  said  to 
have  been,  in  her  day,  the  handsomest  woman  in  America. 
Another  nephew  of  Isaac  Hull  was  the  late  Admiral  Andraw 
Hull  Foote,  who  was  so  gi'eatly  distinguished  in  the  early  })art 
of  the  Rebellion,  receiving,  at  Fort  Donclson,  a  wound  tliat 
eventually  contributed  to  cause  his  death. 

It  appears,  from  excellent  authority,  that  the  original  draft 
of  the  Constitution  was  changed  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
George  Claghorn,  who  ought  therefore  to  be  rcganled  as  the 
pei"8on  most  entitled  to  the  cnulit  of  having  ci-eati^d  the  ]nide  of 
the  navy,  as  it  was  to  him  her  constniction  was  confided.  The 
subject  of  an  alteration  in  her  iliuiensions  had  been  verlwdly 
broached  to  the  Secretary  of  War  —  who  also  jircsided  over 
our  infant  marine  at  that  time  —  when  he  wjis  in  Boston  in 
1794.  Oeneml  Knox  consented,  in  i>reseiice  of  the  agent,  Gen- 
end  Jackson ;  but  Claghorn,  liaviiig  been  a  soldier,  was  not 
siitisfied  until  he  obtained  the  authority  in  writing. 

At  the  festival  in  Faneuil  Hall  given  to  Captain  Hull  on  his 
return  from  the  light  with  the  Guerri^i-e,  M\-l*reisident  Adams, 
who,  on  account  of  his  inlinnities  was  unable,  to  be  ])i'esent, 
sent  the  following  toasts,  which  were  reatl  by  Hon.  8;imuel 
Dexter  :  — 

"  May  every  comnioilore  in  our  navy  soon  Ihj  naule  an  adniiml, 
and  every  cai)tain  a  commodore,  with  shijis  and  stpuulrons  woilhy 

*  ConnucKlore  Joseph  B.  Hull. 
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of  their  commanders  and  worthy  of  the  wealth,  power,  and  dignity 
of  tlieir  country.     Prok  dolor  I    Proh  pudor  I " 

"  Talbot,  Truxtun,  Decatur,  Little,  Preble,  —  had  their  country 
given  them  the  means,  they  would  have  been  Blakes,  Drakes,  and 
Nelsons." 

On  her  return  to  port  from  this  cruise  the  Constitution  spoke 
the  Dolphin  and  Decatur,  privateers,  the  latter  of  which,  think- 
ing she  was  pursucil  by  an  enemy,  throw  her  guns  overboard. 
It  18  at  least  a  coincidence  tliat  the  news  of  the  surrender  of 
Detroit  by  General  Hull  should  have  reached  Boston  only  a 
few  hours  after  the  arrival  of  his  no])hew.  Captain  Hull,  from 
his  HUcx^Hsful  combat.  Shubrick  commandcMl  the  yard  in  1825, 
Crane  in  182G,  and  Morris  from  1827  to  1833,  when  he  was 
6ucceeded  by  Jesse  D.  Elliott. 

The  jNirk  of  naval  artillery  bears  as  little  resemblance  to  the 
cannon  of  a  century  ago  as  do  the  war-ships  of  to-day  to  those 
commanded  by  Manley,  Jones,  or  Hopkins.  No  event  will 
better  illustrate  the  advance  in  gunnery  than  the  battle  be- 
tween Sampson  and  Cervera  off  Santiago.  The  naval  tactics 
of  the  first  period  were  to  lay  a  ship  alongside  her  adversary, 
and  tnen  let  courage  and  hard  figliting  win  tlie  day.  But 
nowadays  close  actions  are  avoided,  or  considered  unneces- 
sary, and  instances  of  individual  gallantry  become  more  rare. 
Ships  toss  their  heavy  shot  at  each  other  miles  away,  without 
the  least  knowledge  of  the  damage  they  inflict,  and  Old  Shy- 
lock  is  now  oidy  half  right  when  he  says, 

"  Ships  are  but  boanls,  sailors  but  men/' 

for  iron  succeeds  oak,  though  no  substitute  is  yet  found  for 
bone  and  muscle. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  lievolution  cannon  was  the  most 
essential  thing  wanted.  Ships  were  built  and  manned  with 
alacrity,  but  all  kinds  of  shifts  wore  made  to  supply  them 
with  giins.  A  fleet  of  privateers  was  soon  afloat  in  the  waters 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  public  vessels  were  on  the  stocks, 
but  how  they  were  armed  may  be  inferred  from  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  dated  at  Boston,  September  1,  1776  :  — 

2»  O 
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*'  There  is  so  great  a  ileniand  for  guns  here  for  fitting  out  priva- 
teers that  those  ohl  things  that  used  to  stick  in  the  ground,  particu- 
larly at  Bowes's  Corner,*  Admiral  Vernon,  etc.,  have  been  taken 
up,  and  sold  at  an  immoderate  price  ;  that  at  Iklr.  Bowes's  was  sold 
by  Mr.  Jones  for  fifty  dollai-s.  I  imagine  it  will  sp  it  in  the  lii-st 
attempt  to  fire  if 

Tho  Hiuicock,  Avhicli  wtis  the  second  (youtinuntiil  frigul^ 
launched,  and  was  commanded  by  Captain  Maidey,  as  well  as 
the  Old  lloston  frigate.  Captain  McNeill,  were  lioth  armed  with 
guns,  chiefly  nine-pounders,  taken  from  the  works  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  furnished  by  Massachusetts.  The  Hancock  was 
built  and  launched  at  Newburyport,  and  not  at  Boston,  as  lias 
been  stated.  Manley,  the  first  sea  officer  to  attack  the  enemy 
on  that  element,  received  in  1792  a  com))ensation  of  £150, 
and  a  pension  of  £  9  |)er  month  for  life. 

Unlike  the  celebmted  English  dockyartl  and  arsenal  at  Wool- 
wich, our  dockyards  are  only  utilized  for  naval  purposes,  while 
the  fonner  is  the  depot  for  the  royal  horse  and  foot  artillery 
and  the  royal  sappers  and  miners,  with  vast  magazines  of 
great  guns,  mortars,  bombs,  powder,  and  other  wavlike  stores. 
The  Royal  Militiiry  Academy  was  erected  in  the  arsenal,  but 
was  not  com])lctoly  formed  until  174«5,  in  the  nngn  of  George 
IL  It  would  seem  that  the  Siune  system  might  be  advan- 
tageously carried  out  in  this  country,  so  far  as  the  cori)s  of 
engineei-s  and  artillery  are  concerned,  with  the  benefit  of  com- 
bining practical  with  theoretical  instruction  upon  those  point^s 
where  there  exists  an  identity  of  interest  in  the  military  and 
naval  branches  of  the  service. 

The  area  of  the  great  British  dockyard  is  about  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Churlestown  yard,  but  in  depth  of  water  in  fi-ont 
the  latter  has  greatly  the  advantage,  the  Thames  being  so  shal- 
low at  Woolwich  that  large  ships  are  now  chiefly  a^nstrucUHl  at 
the  other  naval  ports.  We  may  here  mention  that  Woolwich 
is  the  most  ancient  arsenal  in  Gi-eat  Hritjiin,  men-of-war  having 
been  built  there  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  when  tho 
Harry  Grace  de  Dieu  was  constructed  in  1512.     The  lloyal 

*  South  Comer  of  State  and  Washington  Streets. 
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George,  in  which  Kenipenfelt  went  down  at  Spithead,  and  the 
Nelson,  Trafelgar,  and  other  first-rates,  were  also  built  at  Wool- 
wich. 

When  we  look  aroiuid  upon  the  wonderful  progress  of  the 
steam  marine 
during  the  past  ^^ 
i|uurl<^r  of  >i  ron- 
tury,  and  ii«ll<*it 
n|K)n  it^iNissiliil- 
itii's,  lh<*  jiiiHliij- 

tinii  i»r  Mil*.   r.v\vr 

l»nil4Ml    |)r.    I)i(>- 

ii.VMiu8    binlnrr,   [ 

that  stoiim  could 

iK!V<T   Ik?    |>ii»lit- 

ahly      nnploviMl 

in  iHX'aii  navij;a- 

tion,  f*c(»ius  iiicriHliblc.     Sixty  years  ago  this  was  demonstrated 

by  the  Doctor  with  facts  and  figures,  models  and  diagrams. 

In  the  summer  of  1 781  the  port  of  Boston  ^vas  almost  sealed 
by  the  constant  presence  of  British  cruisers  in  the  bay,  who  took 
many  valuable  prizes  and  brought  several  mercantile  houses  to 
the  verge  of  ruin.  The  merchants  accordingly  besought  Ad- 
miral Le  Compte  de  Barras  to  send  some  of  his  frigates  from 
Newport  round  to  Boston ;  but  the  Count  replied  that  the  efforts 
already  made  to  induce  his  men  to  desert  and  engage  on  board 
privateers  compelled  him  to  refuse  the  request.  Tlie  merchants 
then  sent  a  committee  composed  of  Messrs.  Sears,  Broome, 
Brock,  and  others,  to  assure  the  Count  that  his  men  sliould  not 
be  taken  under  any  circumstances. 

The  Count*s  compliance  resulted  in  the  loss  of  one  of  his 
ships,  the  Magicienno,  of  thirty-two  guns,  which  was  taken  by 
the  Assurance,  a  British  two-<lccker,  in  Boston  harlwr.  The 
action  was  so  plainly  visible  from  tlio  wliarves  of  the  town, 
that  the  French  colors  were  seen  to  be  stnick  and  the  English 
lioisted  in  their  stead.  The  French  ships  Sagittaire,  fifty 
guns,  Astrie,  thirty-two,  and  Hermione,  thirty-two,  were  in  the 
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harbor  wlion  tho 
battle  coniiiiimcetl, 
and  iiiiiuediutolygot 
under  weigli  to  go 
to  the  o^sLitaiice  of 
their  consort;  but 
the  wind  ])eiug  light 
and  the  Sagittaire 
a  dull  sailer,  the 
enemy  cseajied  with 
his  prize.  Many 
Boston ians  went  on 
board  the  French 
•i.  ships  a^  vohint4^t-i:!s 

1  in  th(!  exiKH^tiul  xw- 
^  tion.     (/olontil    l)a- 

2  V  id  Se:aid  wUii  *a  U  o  t  \^ 
I  the  number  who 
^  \  \.\\  nod  I  h  1'  -A  s  trio  in 
S  the  expectation  of 
S  enjoying  some  di- 
§  vei-sion  of  this  sent. 
%  The  iiKivliaids  of 
^  Boston  allurwards 
B  gave  a  splendid  «lin- 

ner  to  the  Manpiis 
de  (Jergoroux,  the 
comnuiuder  of  the 
FreiH'h  ll(ict,and  his 
ollicui's,  for  the  si'.r- 
vicrs  ivndeivd  in 
keeping  the  hay 
cli^ar  of  the  enemy's 
cruise  I'M. 

Nelson,  who  in 
1782  was  ordcreil 
to  cruise  in  the 
Albemarle    on    the 
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American  station,  fell  in  with  a  fishing  schooner  on  our  coast, 
which  he  captured,  but  the  master,  having  piloted  the  cruiser 
into  Boston  Bay,  was  released  with  his  vessel  and  the  following 
certificate :  — 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  I  took  the  schooner  Harmony,  Nathaniel 
Ciir^'or,  nioAtcr,  belonging  to  Plymouth,  but  on  account  of  his  good 
services  liave  given  him  up  his  vessel  again. 

"  Dated  on  boanl  His  Majesty's  ship  Albemarle, 
17th  Angiist,  1782. 

"Horatio  Nelson." 

The  grateful  man  afborwanls  came  olf  to  the  Albemarle,  at 
the  hazanl  of  his  life,  bringbig  a  present  of  sheep,  poultry,  and 
other  fresh  provisions,  —  a  most  welcome  supply,  for  the  scurvy 
was  i-aging  on  board.  Nelson  exhibited  a  similar  trait  of 
nobility  in  releasing  two  ofHcers  of  Rochambeau's  army,  who 
were  capturctl  in  a  boat  in  the  West  Indies  while  on  some  ex- 
cursion. Count  Deux-Ponts  was  one  and  Isidore  Lynch  the 
other  captive.  Nelson  gave  them  a  capital  dinner,  and  the 
wine  having  got  into  their  heads,  the  secret  imprudently  came 
out  that  Lynch  was  of  English  birth.  The  poor  prisoners  were 
thundcrstnick  at  the  discovery,  but  Nelson,  without  appearing 
to  have  overheartl  the  indiscretion,  set  l)oth  at  liberty. 

It  sounds  somewhat  strangely  at  this  time  to  recall  the  fact 
that  the  Unil^vl  Stati»s  ona^  paid  tribuU^  to  the  ruler  of  a  liortlo  ' 
of  pirates,  to  induce  him  to  hold  off  his  hands  from  our  com- 
merce ;  and  that  our  captured  crows  were  sold  into  slavery  or 
held  for  ransom  at  the  behest  of  a  turbaned  barbarian.  Six 
thousand  staiul  of  arms,  four  field-pieces,  and  a  quantity  of 
guni»owder  was  the  price  of  the  peace  granted  by  the  Dey  of 
Algiers  to  America  in  1 795.  In  May,  1 794,  an  exliibition  was 
given  at  the  Boston  Theatre  for  the  relief  of  our  countrymen, 
prisoners  in  Algiers,  which  realize<l  about  nine  hundred  dollars. 
Dominie  Terry  &  Co.  advanced  $3,000  for  the  maintenance  of 
these  j>risoner8,  without  security. 

Of  the  early  commanders  of  our  navy  Hopkins  was  de- 
scriljcd  in  1776  as  an  antiquatetl-looking  pei^son,  with  a  strong 
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ideal  roscmbhuico  to  Yiin  Troinp. '  Ifu  nppcanxl  at  first  an- 
gelic, says  our  authority,  until  ho  swore,  ami  then  the  illusion 
vanished.  Hopkins  commanded  the  first  American  squadron 
that  set  sail  from  our  sliores,  and  carried  the  colony  flag  at  his 
gaflU 


NAVY-YARD  IK  1858. 

Paul  Jones  hod  the  honor  not  only  of  hoisting  with  his  own 
hands  the  American  flag  on  boanl  the  Alfred,  in  1775,  which 
ho  says  was  then  displayed  for  the  first  time,  1)ut  of  receiving 
in  the  linger  the  first  salute  to  that  Hag  by  a  foitjign  jwwcr 
from  M.  de  la  Motto  ricpiet,  who,  with  a  French  8quadix)n,  on 
board  of  which  was  Lafayette,  was  lying  in  the  bay  of  Quilxjron, 
ready  to  sail  for  America.     This  occurred  February  13,  1778. 

Next  comes  a  half-acre  of  round-shot  and  shell  arrange<l 
in  pyramids,  and  waiting  till  the  now  torpid  Dahlgrons  or 
Parrotts  shake  off  their  lethargy  and  demand  their  indigest- 
ible food.  Some  of  the  globes  ai'o  painted  black,  iKjfitting 
their  funereal  puqioso,  while  wo  observed  that  othera  had 
received  a  coat  of  white,  and  now  looked  like  great  sugar- 
coated  pills,  —  a  sharp  medicine  to  carry  off  the  national 
bile. 

To  the  field  of  deadly  i)rojectiles  succeeds  a  field  of  anchoi-s, 
the  last  resource  of  tlie  seaman,  the  symbol  of  Hope  in  all  the 
civilized  world. 
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Tlio  invention  of  tlio  anchor  is  nscribod  hy  Pliny  to  the 
Tyrrhonians,  and  by  other  writers  to  Midas,  the  son  of  Gop- 
dias,  whoso  anchor  Pausanias  declares  was  preserved  until  his 
time  in  a  temple  dedicated  to  Jupiter.  The  most  ancient  an- 
cliors  were  made 
of  stone,  an<l  af- 
U'fwanls  of  wood 
whii'h  coiitiiincd 
a  <^riNit  i|U:nttity 
of  lead  ;  sniiic- 
timcs  baskets 
fil  Km  I  with  stones, 
or  shingle,  and 
even  sacks  of 
sand  wci-o  used. 
Tlio  Greeks  used  much  the  saiiio  anchor  as  is  now  in  vogue, 
except  the  tniiis verse  piece  called  the  stock.  Many  of  the  an- 
chors used  l>y  oiu:  first  war-vessels  came  from  the  Old  Foi^ge  at 
Hanover,  Mass. 

If  we  might  linger  here,  it  would  be  to  reflect  on  which  of 
those  ponderous  masses  of  metal  the  fate  of  some  good  ship 
with  her  precious  burden  of  lives  had  depended  ;  with  what 
agony  of  susjiense  the  tension  of  the  stout  cable  had  been 
watcliod  from  hour  to  hour  as  the  greedy  waves  rushed  by  to 
throw  themselves  with  a  roar  of  baflled  rage  ujwn  the  flinty 
shore.  Remember,  O  craftsman,  in  your  mighty  workshop  yon- 
der, wherein  you  wield  forces  old  Vulcan  might  have  envied, 
that  life  and  death  are  in  every  stroke  of  your  huge  trip-ham- 
mer ;  and  that  a  batch  of  rotten  iron  may  cost  a  thousand 
lives,  therefore, 

"  Let  *8  forge  a  goodly  anchor,  —  a  bower  thick  and  broad; 
For  a  heart  of  oak  in  hanging  on  every  blow,  I  bode; 
And  I  see  the  good  ship  riding  all  in  a  perilous  road,  — 
The  low  reef  roaring  on  her  lee;  the  roll  of  ocean  jwiiretl 
From  stem  to  stem,  sea  after  sea  ;  the  mainmast  by  the  board  ; 
The  bulwarks  down  ;  the  rudder  gone  ;  the  boat  stove  at  the  chains  ; 
Bnt  courage  still,  bmve  mariners,  —  the  bower  yet  remains  ! 
And  not  an  inch  to  flinch  he  deigns,  save  when  ye  pitch  sky  high ; 
llien  moves  his  head,  as  though  he  said,  *  Fear  nothing,  here  am  I !  "* 
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We  can  conipure  tlio  grauito  basin,  foshiouecl  to  roccivo  the 
great  war-ships,  to  nothing  else  than  a  huge  bath  wherein  some 
antique  giant  might  dis|)ort  himself.  It  seems  a  miracle  of 
intelligence,  skill,  and  perseverance.  When  Loammi  ikildwin 
was  applied  to  to  undertake  the  building  of  this  Dry  Dock, 
he  hesitated,  and  asked  Mr.  Southard,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  "What  if  I  should  fad  1"  "If  you  do,"  rophod 
the  Secretary,  "  we  will  hang  you."  It  proved  a  great  suc- 
cess, worthy  to  be  classed  among  the  other  works  of  this  dis- 
tinguished engineer. 

The  foundation  rests  upon  piles  on  which  is  laid  a  massive 
oaken  floor.  We  cannot  choose  but  admire  the  gitiat  blocks  of 
hewn  granite,  and  the  exact  and  elegant  masonry.  Owing  to 
some  defect,  when  nearly  completed,  a  rupture  took  place  in 
the  wall,  and  a  thundering  rush  of  water  came  in  and  iilled 
the  excavation,  but  it  was  soon  pumped  out  and  eilectuolly 
repaired. 

After  an  examination  of  the  records  of  the  tides  in  Bos- 
ton harbor  for  the  previous  sixty  years,  Mr.  Baldwin  fixed 
the  height  of  the  capping  of  the  dock  several  inches  above 
the  higliest  that  had  occurred  witliin  that  period.  In  the 
giile  of  April,  1851,  howovov,  the  tide  rose  to  such  a  height 
OS  to  overflow  tlie  dock,  falling  in  beautiful  cascades  along  its 
whole  length.  The  basin  occupied  six  years  in  building ;  Job 
Turner,  of  Boston,  being  the  master  mason,  under  Colonel 
Baldwin.  It  was  decided  that  Old  Ironsides  should  be  the 
first  vessel  admitted  ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  stnicture, 
June  24,  1833,  Commodore  Hull  apjxiared  once  more  on 
the  deck  of  his  old  ship  and  superintended  her  entrance  with- 
in tlie  dock.  The  gallant  old  Siiilor  moved  about  the  deck 
with  his  head  bare,  and  exhibited  as  much  animation  as  he 
would  have  done  in  battle.  The  Vice-President,  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  the  Secnitary  of  War,  Mr.  Cass,  Mr.  Southanl,  anil 
other  distinguished  guests  graced  tlie  occasion  by  their  pres- 
ence, while  the  ollicers  at  the  sUition  were  requii*ed  to  be  pres- 
ent in  full  uniform. 

The  Constitution  was  here  rebuilt  by  ^Ir.  Barker.     He  had 
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served  in  the  Kevolution  both  in  the  army  and  navy.  In  the 
latter  service  he  sailed  with  Captain  Manley  in  the  Hague, 
formerly  the  Deane,  frigate,  on  a  cruise  among  the  West  India 
Islands.  His  first  ship-yard  was  within  the  limits  of  the  pres- 
ent government  yard,  and  here  he  began  to  set  up  vessels  as 
early  as  1 795.  Later,  he  removed  his  yard  to  a  site  near  the 
state-prison.  While  naval  constructor  Mr.  Barker  built  the 
Indejiendence,  Virginia,  and  Vennont,  seventy-fours,  and  the 
8loopsK)f-war  Frolic,  Marion,  Cyane,  and  Bainbridge.  Thatcher 
Magouii,  the  well-known  shipbuilder  of  Medford,  received  his 
instruction  in  modelling  from  Josiali  Diirker. 

Bcfoi-o  the  Constitution  was  taken  out  of  dock,  a  brand-now 
ship,  a  iigure-hcatl  of  Pi-csidont  Jackson  had  been  fixed  to  her 
prow  by  (Commodore  Elliott,  who  then  commanded  the  yard. 
H  it  had  lM?cn  desired  to  test  the  President's  popularity  in  the 
New  England  States  no  act  could  have  been  more  happily 
dovisoil  A  univci"8al  shout  of  indignation  wont  up  from  press 
and  iwopic  ;  for  the  old  ship  was  little  less  than  adored  by  all 
classes,  and  to  aflix  tlio  bust  of  any  living  personage  to  he"* 
was  deemed  an  indignity  not  to  be  borne  in  silence. 

In  that  immense  crowd,  which  had  witnessed  the  re-baptism 
of  Old  Ironsides,  stood  a  young  Cape  Cod  seaman.  His  father, 
a  brave  old  captain  in  the  3d  Artillery,  had  doubtless  instilled 
some  strong  republican  ideas  into  the  youngster's  head,  for  he 
hail  accompanicil  him  to  Fort  Warren  *  during  the  War  of  1812, 
and  while  there  the  lad  hod  seen  from  tlie  rampart  the  doomed 
Chesapeake  lift  her  anchor,  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  Shannon. 
He  had  heard  the  cannonade  off  in  the  bay,  had  noted  the  hush 
of  the  combat,  and  had  shared  in  the  anguish  with  which  all 
hearts  wore  penetrated  at  the  fatal  result. 

Old  Ironsides  was  moored  ^vith  her  head  to  the  west,  be- 
tween the  seventy-fours  Columbus  and  Independence.  The 
former  vessel  had  a  large  number  of  men  on  board,  and  a  sen- 
tinel Avas  pLiced  where  ho  could  keep  the  figure-head  in  view ; 
another  was  posted  on  the  wharf  near  at  hand,  and  a  third 
INitmlled  the  forecastle  of  the  Constitution ;  from  an  ojMjn  port 

•  Now  Fort  Winthrop. 
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of  the  Columbus  tlio  light  fell  full  uiK>n  the  graven  features 
all  these  precautious  were  designed  to  protect 

On  the  night  of  the  2d  of  July  occurred  a  thunderstorm 
of  unusual  violence.  The  lightning  pUiyed  around  tlio  masts 
of  the  shipping,  and  oidy  by  its  lurid  flash  could  any  object 
be  distinguished  in  the  blackness.  Young  Dewey— ^ ho  was 
only  twenty-eight  —  unmoored  his  boat  from  lUlly  Omy's 
Wharf  in  Boston,  and,  with  his  oar  muillod  in  an  old  woollen 
comforter,  sculled  out  into  the  darkness.  lie  had  reconnoitred 
the  |)osition  of  the  sliips  by  day,  and  was  prepared  at  all  points. 
At  length  he  found  liimself  alongside  the  Independence,  the 
outside  ship,  and  worked  his  way  along  her  big  black  side, 
which  served  to  screen  1dm  from  observation. 

Dewey  climbed  up  the  Constitution's  side  by  the  man-ropes 
and  ensconced  himself  in  the  bow,  protected  by  the  headboards, 
only  placed  on  the  ship  the  same  day.  He  extended  himself 
on  his  back,  and  in  this  position  sawed  off  the  head.  While 
here  he  saw  the  sentry  on  the  wliarf  from  time  to  time  looking 
earnestly  towards  the  8ix>t  where  he  was  at  work,  but  the 
lightning  and  the  storm  each  time  drove  the  guanl  back  to  the 
shelter  of  his  1k)x. 

Having  completed  his  midnight  decapitation  Dewey  re- 
gained his  lK)at,  to  liiid  her  full  of  water.  She  had  swung 
under  the  scupper  of  the  ship  and  had  receivctl  the  torrent  that 
poured  from  her  deck.  In  this  plight,  but  never  forgetting  the 
liead  ho  had  risked  his  life  to  obtain,  Dewey  reached  the  shore. 
We  can  never  think  of  tliis  scene,  with  its  attendant  circum- 
stances, without  rememheri^ig  Cooper's  ei)i80ile  of  the  weinl 
lady  of  the  Red  Itover. 

If  this  act  proves  Dewey  to  have  l>een  a  cool  hand,  the  one 
wo  are  to  relate  must  cap  the  climax.  After  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  afl'air — and  it  was  of  no  onlinary  kind  —  had 
subsided,  Dewey  ])jicketl  uj)  the  grim  and  rorrugate<l  featui\» 
lui  had  decapitated  and  posted  oil*  to  Washington.  At  Phila- 
delphia his  secret  leaked  out,  and  he  was  obliged  to  exhibit  his 
prize  to  John  Tyler  and  Willie  P.  Manguni,  afterwards  l^resi- 
dent  and  acting  Vice-President,  who  were  then  investigating 
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the  aifairs  of  the  United  States  Bank.  These  grave  and  rev- 
erend seigniors  sliook  their  sides  as  they  regarded  the  colossal 
head,  now  brought  so  low,  and  ^mrted  with  Captain  Dewey 
with  warm  and  pressing  otters  of  service. 

The  Captain's  intention  to  present  the  head  to  Ceneral 
Jackson  himself  was  frustrated  by  the  dangerous  illness  of 
the  President,  to  whom  all  access  was  denied.  He  however 
obtained  an  au<lionco  of  Mr.  Van  Bui-en,  the  Vice-President, 
who  at  once  overwhelmed  him  with  civilities  after  the  manner 
in  which  that  crafty  old  fox  was  wont  to  lay  siege  to  the  sus- 
ceptibilities of  all  who  approached  him.  Ui>on  Dewey's  an- 
nouncing himself  as  the  i>cr8on  who  had  taken  off  the  Consti- 
tution's figure-heail  Mr.  Van  Buren  gave  a  great  start  and  was 
thrown  off  his  usual  balance.  Eecovering  himself,  he  demanded 
the  particulars  of  the  exploit,  which  seemed  to  afford  him  no 
small  satisfaction.  Captain  Dewey  wished  him  to  receive  the 
head.  "  Go  to  Mr.  Dickerson,"  said  the  Vice-President,  "  it 
belongs  to  his  department ;  say  you  have  come  from  me." 
To  Maldon  Dickerson,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  our  hero  accord- 
ingly went. 

The  venerable  Secretary  Was  busily  engaged  with  a  heap  of 
papers,  and  requested  his  visitor  to  be  brief  This  liint  was 
not  lost  on  the  Captain. 

"  Mr.  Dickerson,  I  am  the  person  who  removed  the  figure- 
head from  the  Constitution,  and  I  have  brought  it  with  me  for 
the  purpose  of  returning  it  to  the  Government." 

The  Secretary  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair,  pushed  his 
gold-bowed  spectacles  with  a  sudden  movement  up  on  his  fore- 
head, and  regarded  with  genuine  astonishment  the  man  who, 
after  evading  the  most  diligent  search  for  his  discovery,  now 
came  forward  and  made  this  voluntary  avowal.  Between  amaze- 
ment and  choler  the  old  gentleman  could  scarce  sputter  out, — 

"  You,  sir !  you  !  What,  sir,  did  you  have  the  audacity  to 
disfigure  a  ship  of  the  United  States  Navy  1 " 

"  Sir,  /  look  the  ratponsihUity*' 

"Well,  sir,  I'll  have  you  arrested  immediately";  and  the 
Secretary  took  up  the  bell  to  summon  a  messenger. 
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"Stop,  sir,''  said  the  Captain,  "  you  cannot  inflict  any  pun- 
ishment; I  can  only  be  sued  for  a  trespass,  and  in  the  county 
where  the  offence  was  committed.  Say  the  word,  and  I  will 
go  hack  to  Charlestown  and  await  my  trial;  but  if  a  Aliddle- 
sex  jury  don't  give  nie  damages,  my  name 's  not  Dewey."  The 
Captain  had  explored  his  ground :  there  was  no  statute  at  that 
time  against  defacing  ships  of  war,  and  he  knew  it.  Mr. 
Dickerson,  an  able  lawyer,  reflecteil  a  moment^  and  tlien  put 
down  his  bell  ''You  are  right,  sir,"  said  he;  "and  now  tell 
me  all  about  the  affair." 

The  Captain  remained  some  time  closeted  with  the  Secretary, 
of  whose  treatment  he  had  no  reason  to  complain. 

All  these  incidents,  modestly  related  by  Captain  Dewey  to 
the  writer,  stamp  him  as  a  man  of  no  common  decision  of 
character.  Ho  resolved,  deliberated  upon,  planned,  and  exe- 
cuted his  enterprise  without  the  assistance  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual, —  one  person  only  receiving  a  hint  from  hiiu  at  the 
moment  ho  set  out^  as  a  precaution  in  case  any  accident  might 
befall  him.  His  looks  when  narrating  this  adventure  are 
thus  recalled.  ''Captain  Dewey  shows  little  sign  of  decay. 
A  man  of  middle  stature,  his  sandy  hair  is  lightly  touched 
with  gray,  his  figure  but  little  bent;  his  complexion  is  florid, 
I)erhap8  from  the  effects  of  an  early  seafaring  life ;  his  mouth 
is  expressive  of  determined  resolution,  and  an  eye  of  bluish 
gray  lights  up  in  moments  of  animation  u  physiognomy  far 
from  unpleasant.  Ho  is  not  the  man  to  commit  an  act  of 
mere  bravado,  but  is  devoted  to  his  convictions  of  right  with 
the  zeal  of  a  Mussulman.  Wo  may  safely  add  that  he  was 
never  a  Jackson  Democrat." 

The  names  of  sev(;nd  of  the  vessels  construiit(Ml  by  ^Fr. 
r>arker  have  bcconio  historiwil.  The  Frulic  was  captured  in 
1814  by  n.  B.  M.  frigate  Orpheus  and  an  armed  schooner, 
after  a  chose  of  sixty  miles,  during  which  the  I^'rolie  threw  her 
lee  guns  overboard.  She  was  niU;d  lus  a  ve^^el  of  18  guns, 
but  Wiis  built  to  e^any  twenty  32-pounder  cari*onatles  and  two 
long  18-  or  24-pounder8.  At  the  time  of  her  capture  she  was 
commanded  by  Blaster-Commandant  Dainbridge. 
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The  Independence  was  launched  July  20,  1814,  during  hos- 
tilities with  Great  Britain,  and  was  the  first  seventy-four  afloat  in 
our  navy,  —  if  the  America,  launched  in  1782,  and  given  to  the 
French,  be  excepted.  Her  first  cruise  was  to  the  Mediterranean, 
where  she  carried  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Bainbridge, 
and  was  the  first  of  her  class  to  display  our  Stars  and  Stripes 
almwul.  Owing  to  a  defect  in  her  build  she  was  aftorwanls 
convcrtc<l  into  a  serviceable  doublc-1  winked  60-giin  frigate. 
As  such  she  has  been  much  admired  by  naval  critics,  and  was 
honored  wliile  lying  at  Ci"onstadt  by  a  visit  from  the  Czar 
Nicholas,*  iiwognUo, 

The  Vermont  has  never  made  a  foreign  cniise,  though  in- 
tonde<l  in  1853  for  the  flagship  of  Commodore  Perry's  exj>edi- 
tiou  to  Japan.  The  Virginia,  sleeping  like  another  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  in  her  big  cradle  for  half  a  century,  until  she  had  be- 
come as  unsuitcd  to  service  as  the  galley  of  Medina  Sidonia 
would  be,  remains  in  one  of  the  ship-houses,  a  specimen  of 
ancient  naval  architecture,  with  her  bluff  bows  and  sides  tum- 
bling inboard.  It  would,  perhaps,  require  a  nautical  eye  such 
as  we  do  not  ])ossess  to  detenu ine  which  was  the  stem  and 
which  the  stem  of  tliis  ship.  The  Ciunberland  went  down  at 
Hampton  Eoads  in  the  unequal  conflict  with  the  Merrimac  in 
March,  1862.  The  Cyane,  named  after  the  British  ship  cap- 
tured by  the  Constitution,  was  broken  up  at  Philadelphia  in 
1830. 

The  launch  of  the  Merrimac,  in  the  summer  of  1855,  is 
a  well-remembered  scene.  Such  was  the  admiration  of  her 
beautifid  proportions  that  it  was  generally  said,  if  the  other 
five  frigates  ordered  to  bo  built  were  like  her,  we  should  at 
length  have  a  steam  navy  worthy  of  the  name.  Her  model 
was  furnished  by  Mr.  Lenthall,  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
struction, and  she  was  built  by  Mr.  Delano,  then  Naval  Con- 
structor at  tliis  station,  under  the  sui)ervision  of  Commodore 
Gregory.  Melvin  Simmons  was  the  master-carpenter.  A  year 
afler  her  keel  was  laid  she  glided  without  accident  into  the 
clement  in  which  she  was  destined  to  play  so  important  a  jmrt. 
*  Captain  rroble'fl  Notes  on  Sliip-buildiiig  in  Mnwuicliupotts. 
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She  displayed  at  every  available  point  the  liog  her  batteries 
were  turiieil  against  in  her  first  and  only  battle.  Many 
thousand  spectators  witnessed  from  the  neighboring  wharves, 
bridges,  and  shipping  her  splendid  rush  into  the  waters.  The 
Ohio  and  Vermont,  then  lying  at  their  moorings  in  the  stream, 
were  thronged  with  people  who  welcomed  tlie  good  ship,  at  her 
parting  from  the  shore,  with  loud  huzzas.  As  she  rode  on  the 
surface  of  the  river,  majestic  and  beautiful,  no  conjecture,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  was  made  by  any  among  tlut  vast  mul- 
titude of  the  powers  of  destruction  she  was  destined  to  ex- 
hibit. At  that  time  her  size  appeared  remarkable,  and  so 
indeed  it  was  when  compared  with  the  smaller  craft  among 
which  she  floated.  Her  armament  was  from  the  celebrated 
foundry  of  Cyrus  Alger,  South  Boston. 

Returning  from  a  peaceful  cruise  in  the  Pacific,  she  arrived 
at  Norfolk  early  in  February,  1860,  and  was  lying  at  that 
station  in  ordinary  when  the  flag  of  rebellion  was  raised  at 
Charleston.  But  for  the  prevalence  of  treason  in  high  places, 
the  Merrimoc  would  have  been  saved  to  our  navy  before  the 
destruction  of  the  dockyard  at  Norfolk,  April  21,  1861.  She 
becanio  a  rebel  vessel,  and,  encased  in  iron,  descended  the 
river,  appearing  among  our  fleet  in  Hampton  Ivomls  l^fareh 
8,  1862,  where  she  pursued  a  course  of  havoc  —  her  mm 
prow  crashing  into  our  wooden  ships  —  unparalleled  in  navid 
annals.  Her  conflict  on  the  following  day  with  the  little 
Monitor,  commanded  by  the  brave  Wonlen,  ami  of  which  the 
world  may  bo  said,  in  a  manner,  to  have  been  8|>ectator8,  is 
still  fresh  in  the  memories  of  the  present  generation. 

Napoleon,  no  mean  judge,  while  candidly  admitting  the 
superiority  of  the  English  over  the  Fi-ench  sailoi-s,  asserted  as 
his  belief,  that  the  Americiins  were  better  seamen  than  the 
English.  It  was  the  general  belief  in  the  British  Navy,  dur- 
ing the  War  of  1812,  that  our  discipline  wjvs  mom  severe  than 
their  own.  If  tnic,  this  would  have  gone  far  to  confute  the 
assertion  that  our  crews  were  largely  composed  of  British 
sailors.  The  truth  is,  that  we  always  had  |)lenty  of  the  best 
sailors  in  the  world. 
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General  Hyslop,  who  was  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the  Java 
(hiring  ]ier  contest  with  the  Constitution,  stateil  it  as  his  con- 
viction that  the  American  sailors  wore  far  more  elastic  and  ac- 
tive in  their  habits  than  the  British.  He  was  astonished,  also, 
at  tlie  suj)crior  gunnery  of  the  crow  of  Old  Ironsides,  who 
were  able  to  discliargo  three  broadsides  to  two  from  the  Java, 
thus  aiUling  one  thinl  to  the  woiglit  of  their  lire.  To  thb  cir- 
cumstance lie  attributed  the  victory  of  Bainbridge. 

It  is  well  known  tliat  the  royal  navy  was  long  indebted  to 
American  forests  for  its  masts,  the  Crown  reserving  for  this  pur- 
IKKse  the  trees  of  a  certain  girtli,  to  wliich  an  officer  affixed  the 
broad-arrow.  The  owner  of  the  soil  might,  if  he  chose,  cut 
down  and  haul  the  king's  trees  to  the  nearest  seaport,  receiv- 
ing a  certain  comi>en8ation  for  his  labor ;  and  one  of  the 
most  notable  old-time  sights  the  Maine  woods  witnessed  was 
the  removal  of  the  giant  pines  by  a  long  train  of  oxen  to  the 
sea.     As  was  tndy  said  of  England, 

"  K'eii  llio  lull  miwt  that  Iwnrs  your  flng  on  high 
Grew  hi  our  soil,  and  ripened  in  our  sky." 

The  mast-ship  had  its  regular  time  for  sailing  from  IMscata- 
qua  (Portsmouth)  or  Falmouth  (Portland),  convoyed,  in  time 
of  war  with  France,  by  a  frigate.  In  process  of  time  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  timber  led  to  the  construction  of  ship's  masts 
in  sections.  The  first  vessel  in  our  navy  to  carry  one  of  these 
sticks  was  the  Constitution,  whose  mainmast,  in  1803,  when 
she  sailed  for  Tripoli,  was  a  made  mast  of  twenty-eight  pieces. 

Copper  sheathing  for  vessels  of  war  was  first  applied  to  the 
Alarm,  British  frigate,  in  1758,  but  conductors,  which  we  owe 
to  the  genius  of  Franklin,  were  first  used  on  American  ships, 
and  previous  to  1790. 

Tlie  cipher  which  is  used  in  the  United  States  to  designate 
government  property  owes  its  origin,  according  to  Frost's 
Naval  History,  to  a  joke.  When  the  so-called  last  war  with 
England  broke  out  there  were  two  inspectors  of  provisions  at 
Troy,  New  York,  named  Ebenezer  and  Samuel  Wilson.  The 
latter  gentleman  (universally  known  as  "  Uncle  Sam ")  gen- 
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emlly  superintoiidod  iu  porson  a  lurgo  numlior  of  workmen, 
who,  on  one  occasion,  were  eiuploye<l  in  ovurlmuling  tlic  pro- 
visions purchased  by  the  contractor,  Elbert  Anderson  of  New 
York.  The  casks  were  marked  "  K  A,  —  U.  S."  This  work 
fell  to  the  lot  of  a  facetious  fellow,  who,  on  being  asked  the 
meaning  of  the  mark,  said  he  did  not  know  unless  it  meant 
Elbert  Anderson  and  Unde  Sam,  alluding  to  Uncle  Sam  Wil- 
son.    The  joke  took  and  became  very  current 

The  Charlestown  yard  is  further  distinguished  as  having  the 
only  ropewolk  under  the  control  of  the  government,  in  which 
an  endless  twisting  of  the  flexible  material  —  from  the  slender 
thread  which  flies  the  youth's  kite  to  the  serpent-like  folds  of 
the  great  ship's  cable —  is  forever  going  on. 

'*  At  the  end  an  open  door; 
Squares  of  sunshine  on  the  floor 

Light  tlie  long  and  dusky  hine; 
And  the  whirring  of  a  wheel, 
Dull  and  drowsy,  makes  nie  feel 

All  its  spokes  are  iu  my  bnUu." 

Under  cover  of  houses  or  temporary  roofs  are  some  of  those 
sea-monsters  whose  creation  dates  from  the  licbellion ;  sub- 
marine volcanoes  that  hurl  destruction  by  tlie  ton,  and  vomit 
fire  and  smoke  from  their  jaws.  As  they  lie  hei-o  uj)on  the 
river's  brink,  with  their  iron  scales  ami  their  long,  low  hulks, 
wo  can  liken  them  to  nothing  else  than  so  ninny  huge  alligatoi-s 
basking  themselves  in  the  sunshine  to-ilay,  but  only  waiting 
the  signal  to  plunge  their  half  submerged  bodies  into  the  streiun 
and  depart  on  their  ermnd  of  havoc.  I.ong  may  ye  lie  hen^ 
powerless  by  the  shore,  ye  harbingers  of  ruin ;  and  long  may 
your  iron  entniils  lack  the  food  tliat,  breathing'  life  into  tlii)se 
lungs  of  brass  and  steel,  gives  motion  to  your  unwieldy  bulk  ! 
May  ye  lie  hei-e  tied  to  the  sIkhv,,  until  ycnir  ii-on  crust  drojxs 
oir  like  the  shell  of  any  venemblo  crustacean,  ei-e  the  tc»csin 
again  shall  sound  that  lets  slij)  such  "  dogs  of  war  "  ! 

The  lower  ship-house  marks  the  beach  whei-e  the  choice 
troops  of  Old  England  left  their  boats  and  began  their  fatal 
march  to  Breed's  Hill ;  where  the  glittering  and  moving  mass. 
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extending  itself  like  a  painted  wall,  broke  off  into  columns  of 
attack.  The  light  infantry  and  grenadiers  keep  the  shore  of  the 
Mystic,  and  at  length  deploy  in  front  of  the  stem  old  ranger, 
John  Stark,  and  of  the  brave  Knowlton,  crouched  behind  their 
flimsy,  simulated  rampart  of  sweet-scented,  new-mown  hay.  A 
flash,  a  mttling,  volley,  and  the  line  is  enveloped  in  smoke, 
which,  drifting  slowly  away  before  the  breeze,  reveals  what  was 
a  wail  of  living  steel  rent  into  fragments,  little  scattered  groups, 
while  the  space  between  is  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying. 
Reader,  do  you  know  the  battle-field  and  its  liorrors,  —  an  arm 
tossing  here  and  thoi'c ;  a  limb  stifTened  after  some  grotesque 
fashion  in  the  lost  act  of  the  expiring  will,  tlie  linger  pressed 
against  the  trigger,  tlie  bayonet  at  the  charge,  wlule  the  green 
turf  is  dottc<l  far  and  near  with  little  fires  fallen  from  the 
deadly  muzzles? 

Many  of  the  slain  in  this  battle  were  probably  buried  within 
the  dockyanl  enclosure ;  and  they  once  showed  you  at  the  Naval 
Institute  a  linap  of  bones  brought  to  light  while  digging  down 
the  hill,  —  relics  of  the  fight  which  the  earth  has  given  up  be- 
fore their  time.  We  have  little  sympathy  with  the  exhibition 
of  dcatl  men's  bones.  These  poor  memorials  of  the  brave  de- 
serve Christian  burial  at  our  hands.  Fallen  far  from  the  Welsh 
hills  or  Irish  lakes,  there  is  something  uncanny  and  reproach- 
ful in  their  detention  above  ground  ;  a  grave  and  a  stone  is  due 
to  the  remains  of  those  whose  fate  may  one  day  be  our  own. 

Having  thus  circumnavigated  the  hundred  acres  of  Uncle 
Sam's  exclusive  domain,  we  may  congratulate  that  much-abused 
old  gentleman  upon  the  successful  speculation  he  has  made. 
Tlie  original  estimates  included  only  twenty-three  acres,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  following  proprietors,  namely  : 

Seven  acres  of  Harris,  estimated  worth  1 12,000 
Three        "       Steams,        "  "  5(X) 

Two  "       Breed  "  "  150 

Nine         "  «  "  «         3,goo       $16,260 

Two  acres  additional  were  procured  in  order 
to  alter  the  roail  so  as  to  get  more  room  where 
the  ships  were  to  be  built,  and  for  which  wns 

I«i<l» 3,000. 

3  D 
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Subsequent  purchiises,  t(>getliur  with  the  attciuliint  ox|Hin808, 
swelled  tlie  first  coiit  uf  the  site  to  $  40,000,  for  about  eighty 
acres  of  land  and  marsh ;  but  the  work  of  filling,  wliich  lias  con- 
stantly proceeded,  lius  considerably  extended  the  area.  The. 
government  has  exi>ended  about  three  and  a  half  millions  upon 
the  yard,  the  value  of  the  land  alone  being  now  estimated  at 
nearly  six  millions.  Efforts  have  been  made  to  induce  the  re- 
moval to  some  other  locality,  in  order  to  secure  the  site  for 
commerce,  but  thus  far  without  success. 

The  Naval  Institute,  which  comprises  a  museum,  a  library, 
and  a  reading-room,  is  very  creditable  to  its  founders  and  pro- 
moters. The  walls  of  the  museum  are  decorated  with  imple- 
ments of  war,  or  of  the  chase,  belonging  to  every  nation  between 
the  poles,  while  the  cabinets  are  well  stocked  with  curiosities 
and  relics  to  which  every  vessel  arriving  at  the  station  brings 
accessions.  It  will  readily  be  seen,  with  such  unlimited  o|>- 
portunities  for  bringing,  free  of  cost,  articles  of  value  from  the 
most  remote  climes,  what  collections  might  bo  made  at  the 
])ublic  dockyards  were  the  government  to  give  a  little  official 
stimulus  to  the  object. 

The  sword  wliich  Preble  wore  before  Tripoli,  and  that  of 
Captiiin  Wliyuyates  of  11.  M.  ship  Frolic,  arc  horn  ])iv.serv(ul, 
togotlior  with  itilics  of  tlitj  Hi»xi;r,  the  (igiu\j-lic;ul  <»t*  the  (icuond 
Armstrong,  privateer,  and  some  memorials  of  the  ill-fated  Cum- 
berland. The  libmry  is  valuable  and  well  selected,  but  the 
books  api)eAr  but  little  used.  A  huge  acpiatic  fowl,  which 
stands  sentinel  near  the  entrance  to  these  rooms,  seems  to  have 
been  placed  there  for  the  convenience  of  cleaning  pens,  his 
downy  breast  being  seamed  with  inky  stfiins. 

There  are  few  trophies  within  the  yanl,  some  field-pieces 
used  in  the  Mexican  War,  and  one  of  the  umbrellas  with 
which  Hull  walked  his  ship  away  from  Broke's  squadron,  be- 
ing the  most  noticeable.  The  latter  is  now  stored  in  the  In- 
stitute, a  fitting  memorial  to  the  prowess  of 

"A  Yankee  shii)  niul  a  Yankee  crew  !" 

The  great  wall  of  Tartary  is  not  more  formidable  than  is  the 
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gmnite  fence  which  shoulders  out  the  neighhorhood,  and  speaks 
of  the  possibilities  of  invasion  of  these  precincts  by  the  rabble. 
The  ap))eamnce  without  is  that  of  a  prison,  or  a  fortress; 
within,  a  vista  of  greensward  stocked  with  cannon,  with  rows 
of  ix)])lars  sliadiug  cold  granite  walls,  confounds  the  vision. 
Joyous  children  are  warned  away  from  the  enclosures  by  some 
Uittercd  old  guardian  who  will  never  more  bo  fit  for  sea. 
"  Keep  oir ! "  "  Touch  nothing  ! "  "  Your  pass ! "  —  So,  we 
are  free  again. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


BUNKER  HILL  AND  TOR  M0NUMRN1. 

**  rd  better  gone  an'  Mar*d  the  King, 
At  Btmker'M  iftU.** 

IN  June,  1875,  was  celebrated  the  centennial  of  the 
Battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  Never  before  did  the  Uill 
gray  shaft  look  down  upon  such  a  pageant  Fifty  yeara 
)iad  elapsed  since  the  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was 
laid,  in  the  presence  of  Greneral  Lafayette,  Daniel  Webster, 

and  of  many  survivors 
of  the  battle.  It  is 
not  idle  sentimentality 
that  has  hallowed  the 
spot.  A  hundred  thou- 
sjind  Lr.ivo  men  have 
fonglit  iliij  Ihltor  Iki- 
causo  its  traditions  yet 
linger  among  us,  and 
ai-o  still  ivcounted 
aro\nid  4)nr  iiivsides, 

AVliy  is  it  that  wo. 
caii  o'('i]»»5ip  tlio  titJ- 
iiH'iuIoiis  conllicts  that 
liavi?  takt'ii  plac*^  since 
r>iiiik.-r  Mill,  and  slill 
\W\  an  iiii(liiiiiiii.sli('(l 
interest  in  that  <lay'l 
It  is  not  the  l)attle,  for 
it  was  foiii^ht  withtnit 
onler  on  the  Anierie^iu 
side,  and  without  skill  on  the  British  ;  it  is  not  tlie  earnage, 
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for  many  iields  liavo  been  more  bloody  in  our  own  time&  It  is 
perhaps  because  the  men  of  Kow  England  here  cast  their  first 
defiance  in  the  teeth  of  the  trained  bands  of  Old  England ;  it 
is  because  it  was  an  act  of  aggression,  and  showed  that  our  sires 
were  determined  to  fight  and  ready  to  die  in  their  good  cause. 
The  battle  was  as  astounding  to  British  arrogance  as  it  was 
destructive  to  Dritisli  prestige ;  it  cannot  be  doubted  tliat  the 
memory  of  that  day  followed  Sir  William  Howe  with  blighting 
effect  to  the  end  of  his  mihtary  career. 

The  story  of  the  battle  is  so  familiar  that  every  schoolboy 
will  tell  you  where  the  rnwinciuls  intrenched,  and  where  the 
enemy  landed  ;  how  many  times  the  foe  was  borne  back  with 
slatighter,  and  how  many  fell.  Hero,  across  the  river,  is  Copp's 
Hill,  where  Clinton  and  Durgoyne  watched  the  varying  for- 
tunes of  the  battle,  and  from  which  a  battery  played  upon  these 
heights.  The  dead  sleep  as  quietly  there  now  as  they  did  on 
the  day  when  the  foundations  of  the  hill  were  shaken  by  the 
ilischarges  of  the  guns.  There,  you  see  the  tower  and  steeple  of 
Christ  Church,  fi-om  which  Gage,  it  is  said,  witnessed  the  fray, 
and  whose  bells  first  rang  a  Merry  Christmas  peal  in  1 745,  the 
year  of  Louisbiug.  Below  us  the  river  ebbs  and  flows  as  it 
did  in  centuries  gone  by.  Behind  us  is  Bunker  Hill  proper, 
its  name  so  tenaciously  allied  with  the  battle  as  to  compel 
the  adoption  of  an  historical  error.  The  Nock,  over  which  the 
Americans  advanced  and  retreated,  has  disappeared  within  tlio 
body ;  the  Mill  Pond,  which  figured  in  tlie  military  operations, 
has  been  filled  up  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  neighboring  rail- 
roads for  more  room. 

The  Britisli  force  engaged  at  Bunker  Hill  was  made  up  from 
parts  of  fourteen  regiments,  then  in  Boston,  besides  the  Boyal 
Artillery  and  two  battalions  of  Marines.  Some  of  these  corps 
were  the  very  elil^  of  the  army.  Tlicse  were  the  4th,  or  Hodg- 
son's; 6th,  Percy's;  10th,  8andfonVs ;  18th,  or  Royal  Irish; 
22d,  Gage's;  23d,  Howe's  (Welsh  Fusileers);  35th,  F.  H. 
Campbell's ;  38th,  Pigot's  ;  43d,  Gary's  ;  47th,  Carleton's  ;  52d, 
Clavering's ;  63d,  Grant's ;  65th,  Urmston's.  The  marching 
regiments  for  the  American  service  consisted  of  twelve  com- 
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panieSy  and  each  company  mustorod  fifty-six  ciFectivo  rank  and 
file.  Two  companies  of  each  regiment  weix)  usually  left  at 
home  on  recruiting  service. 

"  And  now  they  're  forming  at  the  Point,  and  now  the  lines  advance; 
We  see  beneath  the  soltry  sun  their  polished  bayonets  glance; 
We  hear  anear  the  throbbing  drain,  the  bugle  challenge  ring; 
Quick  bursts  and  loud  the  tlasliing  cloud,  and  rolls  from  wing  to  wing; 
But  on  the  height  our  bulwark  stands  tremendous  in  its  gloom,  — 
As  sullen  as  a  tropic  sky,  and  silent  as  a  tomb." 

As  these  troops  disembarked  and  paraded  at  the  Point  be- 
low, the  spectacle  must  have  extorted  the  admiration  even  of 
the  rude  bands  who,  with  compressed  li|)s  and  bated  breath, 
awaited  their  coming.  Let  us  review  the  king's  regulars  as 
they  stand  in  battle  amiy. 

The  scarlet  iinifonus,  burnished  arms,  and  ]>crfoct  diseipUno. 

;in)  connmni  to  all  i\\v. 
battalions.  The  4th,  or 
"  King's  Own,"  stands  on 
the  right  in  the  place  of 
honor.  Tho.y  have  the 
king's  cipliiT  oil  a  \vA 
gnmiid,  within  thogjut4M', 
with  tho  cii»wn  above,  in 
the  centre  of  tlieir  coloi-s. 
In  tho  coniei-s  of  the  sec- 
ond color,  which  every 
regiment  carried,  is  the 
Lion  of  England,  their 
ancient  badge.  The  gixjn- 
adiers  have  the  king's 
crast  and  cipher  on  tho  front  of  their  caps.  Percy's  Northum- 
berland Fusileers  have  St.  George  and  the  Dragon  on  their 
colors,  and  on  tho  gnniadiei-s'  caps  an«l  ann.s.  The  Ifoyal  Irish 
display  a  harp  in  a  blue  field  in  tho  centre  of  their  colore,  with 
a  crown  above  it ;  and  in  tho  three  corncirs  of  the  second  color 
is  blazoned  tho  Lion  of  Nassau,  tho  arms  of  King  William  III. 
Tho  caps  of  the  grenadiers  show  tho  king's  crest  and  the  harp 
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and  crown.  An  officer  of  this  regiment  was  the  first  Briton 
to  mount  the  redoubt. 

The  Royal  Welsh  have  the  Prince  of  Wales  arms,  —  three 
feathers  issuing  out  of  a  coronet.  In  the  corners  of  the  second 
color  are  tlio  badges  of  Edwanl  the  Black  Princo,  a  rising  sun, 
red  dragon,  and  plumed  cap,  with  tlie  motto  leh  dien.  The 
marines  are  clotho<l  and  armed  in  tlio  same  manner  as  Ids 
Majesty's  other  cordis  of  infantry,  their  uniform  scarlet,  turned 
up  with  white,  white  waistcoats  and  breeches.  They  also  wear 
ca|)R  like  those  of  the  fusilcer  regiments,  which  caused  them  to 
be  called  by  the  French  J^es  PetUs  Grenadiers, 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware  that  tlie  Fusileers  were  so 
called,  upon  their  first  organization,  from  the  circumstance  that 
they  carriwl  their  fusees  with  slings.  There  are  three  regiments 
bearing  this  designation  in  the  British  Army ;  namely,  23d  or 
lioyal  Welsh,  raised  in  1688  ;  21st  or  North  British,  raised  in 
1079  ;  and  7th  or  lioyal  English,  raised  in  1685.  The  grena- 
iliers  were  a  company  armed  wth  a  pouch  of  hand  grenades,  and 
originated  in  France  in  1667,  but  were  not  adopted  in  England 
until  twenty  years  later. 

"  Come,  let  us  fill  a  bnmper,  and  drink  a  health  to  those  > 

Wlio  wear  the  cape  and  pouches  and  eke  the  looped  clothes.'* 

In  1774,  wlion  the  lioyal  Welsh  left  Now  York,  Rivington 
the  iMMjkselltT,  to  wlioso  shop  the  ofTicors  resorted,  wrote  to  a 
brotlicr  lM)oksellor  in  lk)ston  as  follows  :  — 

"  My  friends,  the  gallant  Royals  of  Wales,  are  as  respectable  a 
corps  of  gentlemen  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  uniform  of  any  crowned 
bend  upon  earth.  You  may  depend  upon  their  honor  and  integrity. 
They  have  not  left  the  least  unfavorable  impression  behind  them, 
and  their  departure  is  more  regretted  than  that  of  any  oflicers  who 
ever  garrisoned  our  city.  Pray  present  my  resiwcts  to  Colonel  Bar- 
nard, Major  Blunt,"  etc.,  etc. 

Tliis  celebrated  corps,  which  had  bled  freely  on  the  Old 
World  battle^ fields,  embarked,  on  the  27th  of  July,  on  board 
the  transports  for  Boston.  The  officers  bore  th'e  reputation  of 
"  gentlemen  of  the  most  approved  integrity  and  of  the  nicest 
punctuality."     Rivington,  with  the  cumiing  for  which  he  was 
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(listingiiishcd,  made  use  of  the  gallant  and  unsusiicctiug  Cap- 
tain Uorsfall  to  smuggle  four  chests  of  tea  into  Boston  oa  a  part 
of  the  officers'  private  luggage.  The  package  was  consigned, 
under  strict  injunctions  of  secrecy,  to  Henry  Knox;  but  Itiving- 
ton,  more  than  8us])ecting  that  his  consignee  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  obnoxious  herb,  directed  him  to  turn  it  over 
to  some  one  else,  in  case  he  should  decline  the  commission. 
Patriotism  and  tea  were  then  incomi>atible,  and  Knox  declined 
the  bait  to  tempt  his  cupidity. 

The  Welsh  Fusiloers  had  an  ancient  and  privileged  custom 
of  passing  in  review  preceded  by  a  goat  with  gilded  horns,  and 
adorned  with  garlands  of  llowers.  Every  1st  of  March,  the 
anniversary  of  their  tutelar  saint,  David,  the  officers  gave  a 
splendid  entertainment  to  all  their  Welsh  brethren ;  and,  after 
the  removal  of  the  cloth,  a  bumi)er  was  iilled  round  to  his  lloyal 
Highness,  tlio  Prince  of  Wales,  whose  health  was  always  the 
first  drank  on  that  day.  The  goat,  richly  caparisoned  for  the 
occasion,  was  then  brought  in,  and,  a  handsome  drummer-boy 
being  mounted  on  his  back,  the  animal  was  led  thrice  around  the 
table  by  the  drum-major.  It  liappencd  in  1775,  at  Boston,  that 
the  animal  gave  such  a  spring  from  the  floor  that  he  dropped 
his  rider  upon  the  table  ;  then,  leaping  over  the  heads  of  some 
olHcers,  he  ran  to  the  barnicks,  with  all  his  trappings,  to  the  no 
small  joy  of  the  garrison  an«l  poi)ulace. 

This  regiment,  which  was  opposed  to  Stark*s  men  at  the  rail- 
fence,  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt,  lost  \ipwanls  of  sixty  killed 
and  wounded,  but  Wiis  by  no  means  so  cut  up  as  has  often 
been  stated.  The  gi*eatest  havoc  was  made  in  the  nmks  of 
l*ercy's  Northundaians,  who  luul  eight  commissioned  ofHcers,  in- 
cluding two  ensigns,  and  one  hundred  and  forty-four  non-coni- 
missione<l  officers  and  soldiei's  hors  du  comlxit.  This  ciirnage 
reminds  us  of  that  sustjxined  l)y  the  lligldanders  in  the  hittle  of 
New  OrUnins.  The  British  color-bejirei-s  at  Bunker  Hill  wei-e 
specially  marked,  the  5th,  38th,  and  52d  having  both  their 
ensigns  shot  down. 

Lord  George  Harris,  captain  of  the  grenadier  company  of  the 
5th,  says  of  this  terril)le  day  :  — 
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"We  had  made  a  breach  in  their  fortifications,  which  I  had  twice 
mounted,  encouraging  the  men  to  follow  me,  and  was  ascending  a 
thinl  time,  when  a  ball  grazed  the  top  of  my  head,  and  I  fell,  de- 
prived of  seiiRe  and  motion.  My  lieutenant,  Lord  Rawdon,  caught 
me  in  his  anns,  and,  believing  me  dead,  endeavored  to  remove  me 
from  the  sjwt,  to  save  my  body  from  being  trampled  on.  The  mo- 
tion, while  it  hurt  me,  restored  my  senses,  and  I  articulated, '  For 
Gk>d'8  sake,  let  me  die  in  immicc.'  " 

Lortl  Eawdon  ordered  four  soldiers  to  carry  Captain  Harris 
to  a  place  of  safety.  Of  these  three  were  wounded,  one 
mortally,  while  endeavoring  to  comply  with  the  order.  Such 
was  tlie  terrible  fusilade  from  the  redoubt.  Captain  Harris's 
life  was  saved  by  trepanning,  and  he  recovered  to  take  part 
in  the  battle  of  Long  Island  and  the  subsequent  operations  in 
New  York  and  the  Jerseys.  He  received  another  rebel  bullet 
through  tlic  leg  in  1777  ',  was  in  tlio  expedition  to  St.  Lucie  in 
1778  115  major  of  the  5th  ;  served  in  India  with  distinction,  and 
was  mailo  lieutenant-general  in  1801.  Lexington  was  liis  first 
battle ;  his  lieutenant,  Francis  Kawdon,  and  himself  are  among 
the  few  British  officers  who  fought  at  Bunker  Hill  whose  repu- 
tations survived  the  American  war. 

Captain  Addison,  a  relative  of  the  author  of  the  Spectator, 
only  arrived  in  Boston  the  day  previous  to  the  battle,  and  had 
then  accepted  an  invitation  to  dine  on  the  next  day  ^vith  Gen- 
eral Burgoyne ;  but  a  far  difTerent  experience  awaited  him,  for 
he  was  numbered  among  the  slain. 

The  agency  of  the  young  Bostonian,  John  Coffin  (afterwards 
a  general  in  tlie  British  army),  in  this  battle  is  said  to  have  been 
purely  acci<lental ;  for,  going  down  to  Long  Wharf  to  see  the 
6th  and  38th  embark,  he  became  excited  with  the  ardor  dis- 
played by  his  acquaintances  among  the  officers,  of  whom  Cap- 
tain Harris  was  one,  jumped  into  a  boat  and  went  over  to  the 
hill.  Tliis  was  the  relation  of  Dr.  Waterhouse.  Captain  Harris 
says  he  had  fallen  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with  a  Miss 
Coffin,  — who  was  a  relative  of  John  and  Sir  Isaac,  —  or,  as  he 
jocosely  phrased  it,  had  found  a  coffin  for  his  heart.  The  lady 
had  a  "  remarkably  soft  hand  and  red  pouting  lips."  This 
4* 
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celebrated  family  of  CofTiiis  also  funiishod  another  able  oflicer, 
Sir  Tliomos  Anton  Ck)f)in,  to  the  British  cause. 

General  Coffin  b  accredited  with  saying  to  his  American 
friends  after  the  war,  in  allusion  to  Bunker  Hill,  **  You  coiUd 
not  have  succeeded  without  it;  for  something  was  indispensable, 
in  the  then  state  of  parties,  to  fix  men  somewhere^  and  to  show 
the  planters  at  the  South  that  Northern  people  were  really 
in  earnest,  and  could  and  would  fight  That,  that  did  the  busi- 
ness for  you."  * 

Thomas  Graves,  afterwards  an  admiral,  commanded  an  armed 
sloop  which  assisted  in  covering  the  landing  of  the  British 
trooi^s  at  Bunker  Hill,  as  did  Bouillon  and  CoUingwood  (Nel- 
son's famous  lieutenant),  who  were  in  the  boats.  Thomas  was 
the  nephew  of  Admiml  Samuel  Graves,  then  commanding  the 
fleet  in  the  waters  of  Boston  harbor. 

Lonl  Ilawdon,  who  is  ixipitisontoil  in  Tnimbuirs  pictum  in 
the  act  of  waving  a  flag  from  the  top  of  the  intrencliment, 
developed,  while  afterwanls  commanding  in  the  South,  a  san- 
guinary disposition.  In  view  of  the  numerous  desertions  taking 
place  in  his  command,  he  is  reported  to  liave  offered,  on  one 
occasion,  ten  guineas  for  tlio  liead  of  any  deserter  of  the  Irish 
Volunteers,  but  only  live  for  the  man  if  bmuglit  in  alive. 

An  American  gentleman  give^  the  following  account  of  an 
interview  with  the  Earl  of  Moira  in  1803,  while  sojourning  on 
the  Isle  of  Wight :  — 

"  I  waiteil  on  his  LonlHliip,  and  was  intnxluccil  ;  my  i-oception 
was  all  that  could  be  desiittl.  The  Eiul  tlieu  iufonuud  uie,  that, 
learning  fnuu  our  host  that  I  was  fnaa  the  United  Stales,  he  had 
sought  uiy  aajuaiaUuice  iu  the  hope  tluit  I  wouhl  give  hiui  some  in- 
foiinatiou  of  some  of  his  old  accjuaintances  of  our  Revolutionary 
War.  I  was  pleasetl  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  gi-jitify  his  Loixlship 
far  l)eyond  his  exi>ectatious ;  and,  after  an  excellent  supper  of  lieef- 
steak  and  oystei-s,  with  a  lK)ttle  of  old  port,  we  found  the  night  had 
crept  into  the  morning  Ixifoi-e  we  jKirteil.  Tiie  Eiirl  Wiis  a  gentle- 
man of  most  noble  appearance/' 

•  Sabine. 
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Colonel,  afterwards  General  Small,  who  appears  in  Trumbull's 
picture  as  arresting  the  thrust  of  a  bayonet  aimed  at  Warren's 
prostrate  fonn,  was  greatly  respected  on  both  sides,  as  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote  will  illustrate.  *' Towards  the  conclusion  of 
the  war,  Colonel  Small  expressing  a  wish  to  meet  with  General 
St  Clair  of  the  American  army,  the  friend  and  companion  of 
Ills  early  years,  a  flag  of  truce  was  immediately  sent  by  General 
Greene,  witii  an  invitation  to  come  within  our  lines,  and  remain 
at  his  option  thereui,  free  from  every  restriction.  The  invitation 
was  accepted  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  it  was  tendered."  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  say  that  the  position  in  wiiich  Trumbull 
has  placed  Colonel  Small  is  more  for  artistic  efiect  than  for 
historic  accuracy. 

General  Burgoyne,  a  spectator  only  of  this  battle,  lived  at 
one  time  in  Samuel  Quincy's  house,  in  South  Street,  Boston. 
It  ^vas  a  handsome  wooden  dwelling  of  three  stories,  with  a 
ynnl  and  ganlen,  and  wtis  fur  many  years  the  abode  of  Judge 
John  Davis.  Tlio  estate  was  the  tliird  from  the  comer  of 
Summer  Street,  according  to  former  lines  of  division,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  South  Street.  This  was  the  house  of  which  Mrs. 
Adams  remarks,  "  A  lady  wlio  lived  opposite  says  she  saw  raw 
meat  cut  and  hacked  upon  her  mahogany  table,  and  her  superb 
damask  curtains  ex|K>sod  to  the  rain.** 

General  Pigot,  who  fought  a  duel  witli  Major  Bruce,  with- 
out serious  result  to  eitlier  combatant,  resided  in  the  Hancock 
House,  on  Beacon  Hill,  during  the  winter  of  1775.  To  his 
credit  be  it  said,  he  left  the  old  family  mansion  of  the  pro- 
scribed patriot  in  a  cleanly  state,  and  the  wines  and  stores 
remained  as  he  found  them.  Affairs  of  honor  were  not  un- 
common in  Boston  while  the  king's  troops  were  stationed  there. 
In  September,  1 775,  a  meeting  took  place  between  a  captain 
and  lieutenant  of  marines,  in  which  the  former  was  killed  and 
the  latter  badly  wounded. 

Duelling  was  one  of  the  pernicious  customs  which  the  Brit- 
ish officers  left  behind  them.  Tlie  Continental  officers  some- 
times settle<l  their  disputes  in  this  wise,  and,  indeed,  carried 
the  fashion  into  private  life ;  as  witness  the  affair  of  Burr  and 
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Ilumilton.  But  tlmt  the  practico  obtained  a  foothold  among 
the  gentry  in  staid  Old  Boston  would  seem  incredible,  if  we 
had  not  the  evidence. 

Trumbuirs  great  painting  of  the  **  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill," 
except  for  the  poiiniits  it  contains,  some  of  which  were  painted 
from  life,  must  over  be  an  unsatisfactory  work  to  Americans. 
The  artist  has  depicted  the  moment  of  defeat  for  the  provin- 
cials, with  the  head  of  the  British  column  pouring  into  the 
redoubt  Warren  is  extended  on  the  earth  in  the  foregroand. 
Presoott  is  located  in  the  background,  and  in  a  garb  that 
defies  recognition.  A  figure  purporting  to  be  that  of  Lord 
Rawdon  —  it  might  as  well  be  called  that  of  any  other  officer, 
—  presents  its  back  to  the  spectator.  But  for  the  undoubted 
likenesses  of  Putnam,  Clinton,  Small,  and  others,  the  picture 
would  be  chiefly  valued  as  commemorating  a  British  victory. 

Would  that  the  artist,  whoso  skill  as  a  historical  painter  wo 
do  not  mean  to  depreciate,  had  seized  the  instant  when  Warren, 
entering  the  redoubt,  his  face  aglow  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
tlie  occasion,  is  met  by  Prescott  with  the  ofier  of  the  com- 
mand; or  that  other  moment,  when  that  brave  old  soldier 
calmly  paces  the  rampart,  encouraging  his  weary  and  drooping 
men  by  his  own  invincible  contenija  for  diingor. 

Tnimbull's  pictin-o  wiw  puintcil  in  West's  studio,  and  when 
it  was  noiirly  coni]>lctcd  tlio  hitter  gave  a  dinner  to  8t)ine  friends, 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  among  others  being  invited.  When  Sir 
Joshua  entered  the  room,  be  immediately  mn  n\)  to  the  "  Bun- 
ker Hill,''  and  exclaimed,  "  Why,  West,  what  have  you  got 
here?  this  is  better  colored  than  your  works  are  generally." 
"  Sir  Joshua,  you  niisUke,  that  is  not  mine,  it  is  the  work  of 
this  young  gentleman,  Mr.  Truinbull."  Tnimbull  i-chites  that 
he  was  not  sorry  to  turn  the  tables  u[)on  Sir  Joshua,  who,  only 
a  short  time  before,  IurI  snubbed  him  unmercifully. 

The  question  of  commanil  on  the  Americiin  side,  at  Bunker 
Hill,  has  been  in  former  times  one  of  bitter  controversy.  It 
has  even  mingled  to  some  extent  with  jiarty  jmlitics.  The 
friends  of  Warren,  Putnam,  IVescott,  Pomeroy,  and  Stark, 
each  contended  manfully  to  lodge  the  glory  with  their  par 
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ticular  hero.  The  opinion  has  too  long  prevailed  that  nobody 
oommanded  in  chief,  and  that  the  battle,  taken  as  a  whole, 
fought  itself,  —  or,  in  other  words,  was  maintained  by  the 
individnal  leaders  acting  without  a  responsible  head,  or  any 
particular  concert  Any  want  of  unity  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
chaotic  state  of  the  Provincial  army,  and  in  no  small  degree, 
also,  to  the  jealousy  between  the  ofllcers  and  soldiers  of  the 
different  Colonies.  The  reflection  comes  naturally,  that  if  there 
was  no  general  officer  present  authorized  to  command,  there 
ought  to  have  been  one,  and  that  if  Putnam  did  not  hold  that 
authority,  the  conduct  of  General  Ward  cannot  be  understood. 
Prescott  could  not  command  the  whole  field  when  shut  up 
within  the  redoubt.  Warren  and  Pomeroy  fought  as  volun- 
teers. Putnam  endeavored  to  the  last  to  carry  out  the  original 
plan,  which  was  to  fortify  Bunker  Hill.  Had  he  succeeded 
in  forming  a  second  line  there,  the  sober  judgment  is  that  the 
oncmy  would  have  defer  red  an  attack  or  lost  the  battle. 

riv8w>tt  i-ccriviw  the  c)iil(«r  and  iho  coiinnand  of  tho  iwirty  to 
intrench  on  tlio  hill.  When  tho  intention  of  the  enemy  is 
developed,  Stark  is  onlercd  on  and  takes  his  position  at  the 
rail-fence,  on  the  left  of  the  redoubt.  Putnam  is  in  all  parts 
of  the  field,  and  assumes  and  exercises  command  at  all  points, 
as  if  by  virtue  of  his  rank.  Prescott  commands  within  the 
redoubt  he  erected ;  Stark  at  the  rampart  of  new-mo>vn  hay ; 
while  Putnam,  taking  his  post  on  Bunker  Hill,  where  he 
could  observe  everything,  directs  the  reinforcements  that  ar- 
rive where  to  place  themselves.  As  for  Warren  and  Pomeroy, 
the  two  other  general  officers  present  during  the  battle,  they 
choose  their  stations  within  Prescott's  redoubt,  and  fight  like 
heroes  in  the  ranks.  Neither  were  willing  to  deprive  the  vet- 
eran of  the  honor  of  defendmg  his  fort. 

At  this  distance  of  time  Putnam's  judgment  appears  to 
have  l)cen  sound  and  well  diitjctiul.  Tho  evidence  goes  to 
show  that  the  lines  weiv  well  nianuod.  The  redoubt  could  not 
fight  moro  than  five  hundrcd  men  to  advantage,  su[)i>osing  all 
the  sides  attacke<l  at  once,  —  that  is,  admitting  tho  dimensions 
of  the  work  have  been  correctly  given.     Putnam  holds  a  re- 
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serve,  and  attempts  to  intrench  himself  on  Bunker  Hill.  He 
sends  to  Cambridge  for  reinforcements,  rallies  the  fogitives* 
and  at  last  plants  himself  on  Prospect  Hill  like  a  lion  at  bay. 
It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  he  alone  sustained  the  duty  of  oom- 
manding  the  field,  in  its  larger  meaning,  and  was,  therefore,  in 
chief  command.  He  was  in  the  contest,  at  the  rail-fence,  and 
was  himself  there,  that  is  to  say,  all  fire  and  intrepidity.  The 
poet  thus  depicts  him  at  the  retreat :  — 

**  There  strides  bold  Patnam,  and  finom  all  the  plains 
Calls  the  thiid  host,  the  tardy  rear  sustains, 
And,  *mid  the  whixsing  deaths  that  fill  the  air, 
Waves  back  his  sword,  and  dares  the  following  war.** 

The  statement  that  Putnam  did  not  give  Prescott  an  order 
is  irreconcilable  with  the  fact  that  he  rode  to  the  redoubt  and 
directed  the  intrenching-tools  there  to  be  taken  to  Bunker 
Hill.  Prescott  remonstrated,  but  obeyed  the  order,  as  Gen- 
eral Heath  tells  us. 

Gordon  and  Eliot,  both  contemporary  historians,  give  Pres- 
cott the  command  within  tlie  I'edoubt ;  the  former  attributes  to 
Putnam  the  credit  of  aiding  and  encouraging  on  the  field  at 
large.  General  Lee,  who  had  every  means  of  knowing  the 
truth,  observes  in  his  defence  :  — 

"  To  begin  with  the  affair  of  Bunker  Hill,  I  may  veiitui*c  to  pro- 
nounce that  thei-e  never  was  a  more  dangerous,  a  more  execnible 
situation,  than  those  bmve  and  unfortunate  men  (if  those  who  die  in 
the  glorious  cause  of  liberty  wui  be  termed  unfortunate)  wei-e  placed 
in.  They  had  to  encounter  with  a  boily  of  troops,  both  in  \K)\ut 
of  spirit  and  disci])line  not  to  Ixj  surpjisscd  in  tlie  whole  world, 
headinl  by  an  oliicer  of  exjunieiiiH!,  iiilrejudity,  coiilucss,  and  tlcci- 
sion.  The  Americans  wei-e  coniposiul,  in  ))art,  of  mw  huls  and  ohl 
men,  half  arnieil,  with  no  practice  or  discipline,  connnaniled  without 
order,  and  God  knows  by  whom." 

Tlie  British  army  gained  no  little  of  its  ixiputation  from  the 
admixture  of  the  races  of  which  it  was  composeil.  The  emu- 
lation iKitween  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh,  and  Saxon  has  been  the 
means  of  conquering  many  a  Held ;  for,  when  placetl  side  by 
side  in  action,  neither  nationality  would  give  way  before  the 
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other.  Of  these  elements  the  Irish  and  Scotch  are,  of  course, 
the  more  distinctive.  It  is  said  to  be  a  fact,  that  in  one  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough's  battles,  the  Irish  brigade,  on  advancing 
to  the  charge,  threw  away  their  knapsacks  and  everything  that 
would  enciunber  them,  all  of  which  were  carefully  picked  up 
by  a  Scotch  regiment  that  followed  to  support  them.  The  old 
Ixinl  Tyniwloy  uscil  to  say,  that,  to  constitute  the  beau  ideal  of 
nn  army,  a  general  slioiUd  take  ten  thousand  fasting  Scotch- 
men, ton  thou»ind  Englisluuen  after  a  hearty  dinner,  and  the 
same  number  of  Irishmen  who  have  just  swallowed  their  second 
bottle.  Sir  William  Howe  so  well  understood  tliese  traits,  that 
he  gave  his  soldiers  their  dinner  and  plentifully  supplied  them 
with  grog  before  advancing  to  attack  the  Americans. 

The  first  British  regiments  (14th  and  29th)  despatched  to  Bos- 
ton in  17G8  had  negro  drummers  who  were  used  to  whip  such 
of  the  soldiers  as  were  onlered  for  punishment.  The  bands  on 
board  derisively  played  "  Yankee  Doodle  "  as  the  fleet  came  to 
its  anchomgo  before  the  town.  A  little  display  of  force  and 
a  great  deal  of  contempt  were  deemed  sufilcient  by  the  minis- 
try and  their  instruments  to  overawe  the  disaflected  colonists. 

Gage  went  home  to  England  shorn  of  his  military  character, 
to  explain  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill  to  the  king.  A  few 
days  before  he  sailed  he  offered  a  reward  of  ten  guineas  for 
the  thief  or  thieves  who  in  September  stole  from  the  Council 
Chamber,  in  Boston,  the  Public  Seal  of  the  Province,  his 
private  seal,  and  the  seal  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Probate. 
Upon  this  announcement  the  wags  suggested  whether,  as  his 
Excellency  carried  his  secretary,  T.  Flucker,  with  him,  "  *t  is 
not  as  likely  that  he  might  have  carried  them  ofif  as  any  one 
else." 

On  the  M'hole,  we  feel  inclined  to  call  the  Battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  like  that  of  Inkerman,  the  soldiers'  battle.  There  were 
some  who  cowardly  hung  back  from  coming  to  the  assistance 
of  their  brethren,  but  the  Americans  as  a  body  displayed  great 
Iieroism.  The  day  was  one  of  the  sultriest,  and  the  loose 
earth,  tmmplcd  by  many  feet,  rose  in  clouds  of  suffocating  dust 
within  the  redoubt.     The  men  there  had  marched  and  worked 
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all  night  without  relief,  and  oooltl  roailily  aeo  Uio  eneiu/a  ahips 
and  floating  hatteriea  taking  positions  to  prevent  reinforoement 
or  retreat  The  thunder  of  the  cannon  to  which  they  could 
not  reply  served  to  augment  the  terror  of  such  as  were  inex- 
perienced in  ¥rar,  but  still  they  fidten)d  not 

Most  of  the  provincials  fought  in  their  sliiti-sluevus.  Tlioy 
found  their  outer  garments  insupportable,  and  tlirow  Uiom  olT 
as  they  would  have  done  in  a  hay-field  at  homa  More  than  a 
year  after  the  action  the  Geneial  Court  was  still  aUowing 
claims  for  guns,  coats,  and  other  property  lost  on  tlie  lield 
The  men  were  stripped  for  lighting,  while  the  Britisii  at  first 
came  up  to  tlio  attack  in  heavy  marching  order,  and  arrived  in 
front  of  the  Americans,  breathless  and  overheateil  But  then 
those  "  peasants  "  in  their  shirt-sleeves,  our  anoestoni 

M  Foosbt  like  bn^e  men,  long  ind  wdL" 

The  British  soldiers,  too,  deserve  the  same  meed  of  praise. 
They  never  dispUyed  gieater  valor,  or  a  more  stubborn  dete^ 
mination  to  conquer  or  die.  Without  vanity  we  might  apply 
to  them  the  remark  of  Frederick  the  Great  to  Prince  Ferdi- 
nand :  **  You  are  going  to  fight  the  French  cousin ;  it  will  be 
easy  for  you,  pcrha|)8,  to  1)cut  tlio  generals,  but  never  tiio 
soldiers."  Gencml  Howe  siiid  of  the  action  on  the  historic 
liill,  "  You  may  talk  of  your  Miudens  and  your  Fontenoys, 
but  for  my  ^mrt,  I  never  saw  such  caniage  in  so  short  a 
time." 

An  instance  of  tang-froid  which  recalls  the  colebratc<l  reply 
of  Junot  occurred  in  the  redoubt.  Enoch  Jowutt  of  Dunsta- 
l>le,  a  young  soldier  of  Captain  El>enezer  liancrofL's  coni|Kiny, 
r.ridges's  regiment,  wiw  stjinding  at  one  of  the  angles  of  the 
embankment  beside  his  captiiin.  l^ing  quite  short,  he  rcsUnl 
liis  gun  against  the  breastwork,  and  arningotl  soiue  cobble- 
stones so  that  he  might  1m)  able  to  gut  a  Hi«;lit  as  well  as 
the  rest.  AVliile  thus  occupiinl,  a  winnon-lwll  fiiuii  inio  of  the 
enemy's  frigates  passetl  cli)8<?  alwve  liis  hwid,  brushing  the 
dust  of  the  rampart  into  liis  musket  so  that  it  was  quito  fidl. 
At  this    narrow  escai>e  Captain   Bancroft  tunio<l,   and    said, 
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"  See  there,  Enoch,  they  have  filled  your  gun  full  of  dust  I " 
To  this  Jewctt  replied,  "I  don't  care,  1*11  give  them  dust 
and  all ! "  and,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  dischaiged  his 
piece  into  the  British  ranks. 

The  ever-famous  redoubt  was  only  eight  rods  square,  with  a 
salient  in  the  southern  face,  which  looked  towards  Charles- 
town.  The  entrance  was  by  the  north  side,  in  which  an  open- 
ing liad  been  led.  Inside  the  work  the  men  had  raised  a  plat- 
form of  earth  on  which  to  stand  while  they  rested  their  guns 
upon  the  embankment.  The  monument  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  space  formerly  enclosed  by  the  redoubt,  the  whole  area 
of  which  should  have  been  included  witliin  an  iron  fence, 
comi)osod  of  suitable  emblems. 

The  eastern  face  of  the  redoubt  was  prolonged  by  a  wall  of 
earth  breast-high,  for  a  hundred  yards  towards  the  Mystic. 
Chastellux,  who  visited  the  spot  a  few  years  after  the  battle, 
saitl  this  bi^ejistwork  had  no  ditch,  but  was  only  a  slight  in- 
tn'hchmcnt.  It  wjis  doubtless  intcndo<l,  hw\  there  been  time, 
to  have  continued  the  defences  across  the  intervening  space  to 
the  river. 

Near  the  base  of  Bunker  Hill,  two  hundred  yards  in  rear 
of  the  redoubt,  and  ranging  nearly  parallel  with  its  eastern  face, 
was  a  stone-wall  behind  which  Knowlton,  with  the  Connecticut 
troo])s  and  two  pieces  of  artillery,  posted  himself.  In  front 
of  his  stone-wall  was  another  fence,  the  two  enclosing  a  lane. 
Knowlton's  men  fdled  the  space  between  with  the  loose  hay 
recently  cut  and  lying  in  cocks  on  the  field.  This  fence 
extended  to  the  river-bank,  which  was  nine  or  ten  feet  above 
the  beach  below.  Stark's  men  heaped  up  tlie  loose  stones  of 
the  beach  until  they  had  made  a  fonnidable  mmpart  to  the 
water's  edge. 

This  made  a  good  defence  everywhere  except  in  the  space 
between  the  point  where  the  •  breastwork  ended  and  Knowl- 
ton*8  fence  began.  Wilkinson  says  this  space  was  occupied 
by  a  post  and  rail  fence  beginning  at  the  northeast  angle  of  the 
redoubt,  and  running  back  two  hundred  yards  in  an  oblique  line 
until  it  intersected  the  fence  previously  described.     Frothing- 
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Iiam  sa}^  this  lino  was  slighUj  protected,  a  piitt  of  it,  ulKmt 
one  hundred  yards  in  extent,  being  oi)en  to  the  enemy.  Howe's 
engineer-officer  calls  it  a  hedge.  On  another  British  map  (De 
Beniiere's)  it  appears  undefended  by  any  kind  of  works.  By 
all  accounts  it  was  the  weak  point  of  the  defences,  and  the 
fire  of  the  British  artillery  was  concentrated  upon  it. 

After  they  obtained  possession  of  the  hill,  tlie  British  de< 
stroyed  the  temporary  works  of  the  Americans  only  so  fiir  as 
they  obstructed  the  free  movements  of  their  men  and  material. 
Dr.  John  Warren,  who  visited  the  spot  a  few  days  after  the 
evacuation,  probably  refers  to  the  removal  of  the  fences  when 
he  says  the  works  that  had  been  cast  up  by  our  forces  were 
completely  levelled.  Wilkinson  at  the  same  time  plainly  saw 
vestiges  of  the  post  and  rail  fences,  examined  the  redoubt,  and 
rested  on  the  rampart.  Governor  Brooks  examined  tlie  ground 
in  1818,  and  entered  the  redoubt  A  visitor  in  1824  says 
the  redoubt  was  nearly  effaced ;  scarcely  a  trace  of  it  remain- 
ing, while  the  intronchment  running  towards  the  marah  was 
still  distinct.  A  portion  of  this  breastwork  remained  visible 
as  late  as  1841.  Stones  suitably  inscribed  have  been  placed  to 
mark  the  position  of  the  breastwork,  of  which  a  little  gmssy 
mound,  now  remaining,  is  8upi)osed  to  have  fonueil  a  jwrt. 

The  most  singular  phiiso  which  tlio  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
presents  is  that  in  which  Ave  see  the  pn)vincial  officers  fighting 
under  the  authority  of  commissions  issued  to  them  in  the  name 
of  the  reigning  monarch  of  Great  Britiiin.  Yet  such  was  the 
fact.  Probably  the  greater  number  of  those  ofHcers  exercised 
command  in  the  name  of  that  king  whose  soldiers  they  were 
endeavoring  to  destroy.  The  situation  seems  wholly  anoma- 
lous, and  we  doubt  if  there  were  ever  before  rebels  who  car- 
ried on  i-ebellion  with  such  metins.  The  officei*s  who  weixi  made 
prisoners  —  and  some  of  them  wei-e  ci\|)tured  in  this  battle  — 
could  only  jirove  their  nink  by  the  cxhihition  of  the  royal 
warrant,  the  same  under  which  tlieir  ciiptors  acted. 

This  stiite  of  things  woidd,  perhaps,  only  go  to  show  that 
the  colonists  had  not  yet  scpiarely  come  up  to  the  point  of 
throwing  off  their  allegiance,  were  it  not  that  the  measure  of 
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continuing,  or  even  issuing  commissions  to  military  and  civil 
officers  in  the  king's  name,  was  prolonged  by  the  legislative 
and  executive  authority  of  Massachusetts,  long  after  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  by  the  Thirteen  United  Colonies. 

The  absiuxlity  of  their  position  seems  to  have  been  perfectly 
comprehended,  as  the  General  Court,  May  1,  1776,  passed  an 
Act,  to  take  effect  on  the  iirst  day  of  Juno  in  that  year,  by 
which  the  style  of  commissions,  civil  and  military,  was  there- 
after to  be  in  the  name  of  the  government  and  people  of 
Massacliusetts  Day,  in  New  England.  These  commissions  were 
to  1x3  dated  in  the  year  of  tlio  Cliristian  era,  and  not  in  that 
of  the  reigning  sovereign  of  Great  Britain.  This  renunciation 
of  allegiance  to  the  crown  —  for  such  in  fact  it  was — was  a  bold 
act,  and  placed  Massachusetts  in  the  van  of  the  movement  to- 
wards independent  sovereignty.  It  has,  in  reality,  been  called 
a  Declaration  of  Independence  by  Massachusetts,  two  montlis 
earlier  than  that  by  the  Congress  at  Philadelpliia ;  but  as  Mas- 
sai^husetts,  as  a  matter  of  exiMHlicncy,  virtually  annulled  her 
own  action  by  subsequent  legislation,  she  cannot  maintain 
her  clabn  in  this  regard.  By  the  Act  referred  to,  the  19th  Sep- 
tember, 1776,  was  fixed  as  the  date  when  such  commissions 
as  had  not  been  made  to  conform  with  the  new  law  should 
be  vacated. 

But,  in  con8e<iucnco  of  the  failure  of  many  of  the  officers  of 
the  militia  M-ho  were  in  actual  service  to  have  their  commis- 
sions altered  to  the  new  style,  and  esj)ecially  in  view  of  the 
desperate  circumstances  in  which  our  army  found  itself  afl^er 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  a  resolve  passed  the  Massachusetts 
House  on  the  16th  September,  1776,  as  follows  :  — 

"It  is  therefore  Resolved,  That  all  Military  Commissions  now 
in  force,  shall  be  and  continue  in  full  force  and  effect  on  the  same 
nineteenth  day  of  September,  and  from  thence  to  the  19th  day  of  Jan- 
uary next  after,  such  commissions  not  being  mode  to  conform  as 
aforesaid  notwithstanding.'' 

So  that  the  men  of  Massachusetts  continued  to  fight  against 
George  III.,  with  his  commissions  in  their  pockets,  for  more 
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than  six  montlis  after  tho  Declaration  of  Independence  by  the 
Thirteen  United  Coloniea  One  of  theee  commissions,  dated 
in  the  reign  of  King  George,  and  as  late  as  the  10th  of  De- 
cember, 1776,  is  in  the  vrriter^s  possession. 

Commissions  were  issued  by  the  Provincial  Congress  of 
Massachusetts  before  Bunker  Hill,  and  these  did  not  beiur  the 
king's  name,  but  expressed  the  holders'  ap|)oiutmeut  in  the 
army  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  colony.  Some  of  the  offi- 
cers engaged  at  Bunker  Hill  only  received  their  commissions 
the  day  before  the  battle.  Tho  two  Brewers  were  of  these. 
Samuel  Gerrish's  regiment,  which  remained  inactive  on  Bun- 
ker Hill  during  the  engagement,  Mr.  Frothingham  supposes 
was  not  commissioned ;  but  Gernsh  had  received  his  ap|K)int- 
ment  as  colonel,  and  James  Wesson  was  commissioned  major 
on  the  19th  of  May,  1775. 

After  the  battle  of  tlio  17th  of  June  the  Provincial  Congress 
recommended  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer  to  ho 
observed,  in  which  the  Divine  blessing  is  invoked  ''on  our 
rightful  sovereign,  King  George  III."  *  The  army  chaplains 
continuetl  to  pray  for  tho  king  until  long  after  tho  arrival  of 
General  Washington,  as  wo  learn  fn)ni  Dr.  Jei-eniy  Belkna])'s 
account  of  hid  vi»it  to  the  C4un])s  iKifoi-u  Boston,  in  ()cU)Imt, 

1775,  when  h«  olKierved  that  the  plan  of  independence  was  In- 
coming a  favorite  point  in  the  army,  and  that  it  was  offensive 
to  pray  for  the  king.  Under  the  date  of  Octolxjr  22d  the  good 
Doctor  enters  in  his  journal :  — 

"  Preached  all  day  in  the  meeting-house.  After  meeting  I  was 
again  told  by  the  chaplain  that  it  Wiw  disagreeable  to  the  generals 
to  pray  for  the  king.  I  answei-ed  that  the  Siiuie  authority  which 
appointed  the  generals  had  oiilere<l  the  king  to  l)e  prayed  for 
at  the  late  Continental  Fast  ;  antl,  till  that  was  itivoked,  I  should 
think  it  my  duty  to  do  it.  Dr.  Ai»]deton  prayeil  in  the  afternoon, 
and  mentioned  the  king  with  nmch  att'ection.  It  is  too  assuming  in 
the  generals  to  fmd  fault  with  it." 

John  Adams,  in  a  letter  to  William  Tudor,  of  April  24, 

1776,  says:  — 

•  Boston  Gazette.  July  3,  1775. 
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"  How  is  it  possible  for  people  to  hear  the  crier  of  a  court  pro- 
nounce **  Oo(l  save  the  King  !  "  and  for  jurors  to  swear  well  and 
truly  to  try  an  issue  between  our  Sovereign  Lorcl  the  King  and  a 
prisoner,  or  to  keep  his  Majesty's  secrets,  in  these  days,  I  can't  con- 
ceive. Don't  the  clergy  pray  that  he  may  overcome  and  vanquish 
all  his  enemies  yet  ?  Wliat  do  they  mean  by  his  enemies  ?  Your 
army  ? 

"  Have  jKJoplc  no  consciences,  or  do  they  look  ujwn  all  oaths  to  be 
custom-house  oaths  1 "  ♦ 

We  have  presented  the  foregoing  examples  in  order  to  show 
by  what  slow  degrees  the  idea  of  separation  germinated  in  the 
minds  of  the  colonists.  Hostilities  were  liegun  to  regain  their 
constitutional  liberties,  just  as  the  war  of  the  Great  Rebellion 
of  18G1  was  first  waged  solely  in  the  view  of  establishing  the 
authority  of  the  Constitution  and  the  laws.  If  "all  history  is 
a  romance,  unless  it  is  studied  as  an  example,"  we  do  not  seem 
to  have  dcveloiKjd  in  a  hundrcd  years  a  grefvtcr  grasp  of  national 
f|Uf*stions  than  those  haitl-thinking  and  liarddiitting  colonists 

|K«8(*88(h1. 

The  constitution  of  the  Provincial  army  was  modelled  after 
that  of  the  British.  The  general  officers  had  regiments,  as  in 
the  king's  sei-vice.  The  regiments  and  companies  were  in 
number  and  strength  sbnilar  to  those  of  the  regular  troojis. 
Thus  we  frequently  meet  with  mention  of  the  Honorable  Gen- 
eral WanVs,  Thomas's,  or  Heath's  regiments.  This  custom 
lapsed  upon  the  creation  of  a  new  army.  In  the  British  service 
the  generals  were  addressed  or  spoken  of  as  Mr.  Howe  or  Mr. 
Clinton,  except  the  general-in-chief,  who  was  styled  "  His  Ex- 
cellency." Our  own  army  adopted  this  custom  in  so  far  as  the 
commanding  general  was  concerned ;  but  the  subordinate  gen- 
erals, many  of  whom  had  come  from  private  life,  were  little  in- 
cline<l  to  waive  their  military  designation  and  continue  plain 
Mister.  It  is  still  a  rule  of  the  English  and  American  ser\Mce 
to  mldress  a  subaltern  as  Mr. 

To  return  to  the  Iwittle,  —  which  was  first  called  by  our 
troops  the  "  Battle  of  Charlestown,"  —  it  is  worthy  of  remem- 

•  Moss.  Hist  Collections,  H.  iriii. 
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brance  that  the  orders  to  take  possession  of  the  hill  were  issaed 
on  the  same  day  that  Washington  was  officially  notiiieil  of  his 
appointment  to  command  the  army.  Ho  had  scarcely  proceeded 
twenty  miles  on  the  way  to  Cambridge,  when  he  met  the 
courier  spurring  in  hot  haste  with  the  des|)atches  to  Congress 
of  the  battle.  The  rider  was  stop|M3d,  and  the  Geneml  o|)ened 
and  read  the  despatcli,  while  Leo,  Schuyler,  and  the  other  gen- 
tlemen who  attended  him  eagerly  questioned  the  messenger.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Washington,  upon  hearing  that  the 
mihtia  had  withstood  the  fire  of  the  regulars,  exclaimed,  '*  Then 
the  liberties  of  the  country  are  safe  1 " 

A  variety  of  conflicting  accounts  have  been  given  of  the 
battle  by  eyewitnesses ;  the  narrators,  as  is  usual,  seeing  only 
what  passed  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity.  On  the  day  of 
the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  Major  Wilkinson  ac- 
companied Cobnels  lieed  and  Stark  over  the  battle-ground,  ami 
the  latter  pointeil  out  to  him  the  various  )X)sitions  and  describeil 
the  parts  played  by  the  different  actors.  The  vestiges  of  the 
post  and  mil  fence  on  the  left,  and  of  the  stone-wall  Stark 
onlored  "  his  boys  "  to  throw  up  on  the  beach  of  the  Mystic, 
were  still  plainly  visible.  It  was  Ixjfore  tliia  deadly  stone-wall 
where  the  British  light-infantry  attacked  that  John  Winslow 
counted  ninety-six  dead  bodies  the  next  day  aftor  the  battle. 
Stark  told  Wilkinson  that  "  the  dead  lay  as  thick  as  sheep  in 
a  fold,"  and  that  he  had  forbidden  his  men  to  tire  until  the 
enemy  reached  a  point  he  had  marked  in  the  bank,  eight  or 
ten  roils  distiint  from  his  lino.  With  such  marksmen  as  Stark's 
men  wei-e,  every  man  covering  his  advei-sary,  it  is  no  wonder 
the  hoiul  of  the  British  column  wius  shot  in  i)ieces,  or  that  it 
driRed  in  mutilated  fnigmeuts  away  from  the  horrible  feu 
(Tenfer. 

Bctore  the  action,  when  some  owv.  jisked  him  if  the  i-ebels 
wouhl  stand  fire,  Geneml  (iage  replied,  "Yes,  if  one  John 
Stark  is  there ;  for  he  is  a  brave  fellow."  Thr(ni«;h  his  glass 
the  (ieneml  saw  Proscott  stjinding  on  the  crest  of  the  embiink- 
ment.  "Who  is  he]"  inquired  the  Geneml  of  Councillor 
Willard,  Prescott's  brother-in-law.     He  was  told.     "  Will  ho 
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fight?"  demanded  Gage.  *'To  the  last  drop,  of  blood  in  liis 
veins  !  "  replied  Willard.  Prescott  wore,  on  tins  day,  a  single- 
breasted  blue  coat  with  facings  turned  up  at  the  skirt,  a  top- 
wig  and  three-cornered  hat. 

The  American  field-hospital  during  the  battle  was  fixed  at 
the  old  Sun  Tavern,  on  the  north  side  of  Bunker  Hill.  Dr. 
Eustis,  Andrew  Craigie,  and  others  officiated  there.  Some  of 
the  wounded  early  in  the  engagement  wore,  however,  removed 
to  the  mainland.  The  same  tavern  was  one  of  the  places 
named  by  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  granting  permits  to  go 
into  l^oston  m  April,  1775. 

The  Amciicaii  prisoners  weit^  treated  with  extreme  inhuman- 
ity. They  were  conveyed  over  to  Long  Wharf  in  Boston,  and 
allowed  to  lie  tliere  all  night  without  any  care  for  their  wounds, 
or  other  resting-place  than  the  ground.  The  next  day  they 
were  removeil  to  Boston  Jail,  where  several  died  before  their 
final  transfer  to  Halifax.  General  Washington  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  these  unfortunate  men ; 
but  the  status  of  rebel  prisoners  had  not  yet  been  established, 
or  a  cartel  of  exchange  arranged. 

Both  parties  were  exhausted  by  the  battle.  Tlie  Americans 
feared  an  immediate  advance  on  Cambridge ;  the  British,  ap- 
prehending an  assault  from  the  fresh  troops  of  tlie  Americans, 
intrenched  on  the  northern  face  of  Bunker  Hill,  while  the  52d 
regiment  bivouacked,  on  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  the  main 
street  of  the  town,  so  as  to  cover  the  mill-pond  causeway  and 
the  approach  over  the  Neck.  Dr.  Church,  in  his  defence,  says, 
**  Your  Honor  well  knows  what  was  our  situation  after  the 
action  of  Bunker  Hill ;  insomuch  that  it  was  generally  believed, 
had  the  British  troops  been  in  a  condition  to  pursue  their 
success,  they  might  have  reached  Cambridge  with  very  little 
opposition." 

The  minority  in  Parliament  were  very  severe  in  their  remarks 
on  the  conduct  of  their  troops  at  Lexington  and  Bunker  Hill. 
Howe's  forcing  the  lines  thro^vn  up  by  a  handful  of  raw, 
undisciplined  militia  in  the  coutse  of  a  summer's  night  was 
ludicrously  compared  to  a  Marlborough's  victory  at  Blenheim. 
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The  deutli  of  Wurixiii  was  tho  greatest  loss  the  American 
cause  sustained  on  that  clay.  The  spot  where  ho  fell,  while 
lingering  in  a  retreat  his  soul  rebelled  against,  is  marked  by  a 
stone  in  the  northerly  part  of  the  monument  grounds.  The 
last  words  he  was  heard  to  utter  were :  '*  1  am  a  dead  man.  Fight 
on,  my  brave  fellows,  for  the  salvation  of  your  country,"  His 
remains  were  buried  on  the  field,  with  such  disrcganl  of  the 
claims  of  rank,  as  a  man  and  a  citizen,  that  only  the  supposi- 
tion that  Gage  feared  to  place  them  in  the  hands  of  his  (War- 
ren's) friends  for  political  reasons  can  account  for  the  indignity 
with  which  the  body  was  treated.  As  for  the  Americims  M'ith 
whom  he  fought,  it  is  not  known  that  they  made  the  least 
effort  to  obtain  the  remains.  He  died  and  received  the  burial 
of  an  American  rebel,  a  name  of  which  his  descendants  are  not 
ashamed. 

**  No  iiseless  coffiu  enclosed  his  breast, 

Not  in  sheet  or  in  shroud  we  bouutl  him, 
But  he  iay  like  a  warrior  taking  his  rest, 
With  his  martial  cloak  around  liim." 

When  he  entered  the  redoubt  to  which  Putnam  had  directed 
him  as  the  post  of  honor,  Prescott  adilressed  him,  sjiying,  "Dr. 
Warren,  do  you  come  hci*e  to  tiiko  tho  couuiuuuir'  "  Nt>, 
Colonel,"  replied  tho  Doctor ;  "  but  to  j^ive  what  assistance  I 
can,  and  to  let  these  damned  rascals  see"  — pointing  to  the 
British  troops— "that  the  Yankees  will  fight."  This  AViis 
the  i-elation  of  Dr.  Eustis,  who  was  within  the  redoubt,  to 
(ieneml  Wilkinson.  Eustis,  aftenvards  governor  of  ^lassachu- 
setts,  was  a  student  with  Warren,  and  had  boon  commissioned 
surgeon  of  Gridley's  i-oginient  of  artillery.  After  the  biittle 
he  attended  the  woundod,  and  was  |)la(:ed  in  charge  of  the 
military  hospital  established  at  Pcv.  Samuel  Cook's  house  at 
Menotoniy,  now  Arlington. 

Tho  shuightcr  of  Ihitish  onioors  at  IJunkor  Hill  was  terrible 
indeed.  The  bloodiest  battles  in  which  Ihitish  soldioi-s  had 
been  engaged  sulFored  by  the  conij)arison.  Quebec  and  Min- 
den  were  no  longer  recollected  with  horror.  Spendlove,  Major 
of  the  43d,  who  died  of  his  wounds  hero,  liail   boon  gazetted 
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four  times  for  wounds  received  in  America;  namely,  with 
Wolfe,  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  at  the  reduction  of  Mar- 
tinico,  the  taking  of  Havana,  and  at  Bunker  HilL  There  is  no 
doubt  Pitcairii  was  singled  out  for  his  sliare  in  the  Lexington 
battle;  his  person  was  well  known  in  the  American  ranks. 
Dearborn  says  he  was  on  horseback,  and  the  only  mounteil 
officer  of  the  enemy  on  the  field.  Abercrombie,  borne  away 
with  a  mortiil  hurt,  begged  his  men  not  to  kill  his  old  friend 
Putnam.     Each  of  these  officers  commanded  battalions. 

Tlio  effect  on  the  new  levies  in  England  was  marked.  An 
officer  who  resigned,  upon  being  asked  the  reason,  replied,  that 
ho  wanted  to  see  a  little  more  of  the  world.  "  Why  don't 
you  go  to  America  with  the  troops  1"  said  the  querist.*  "You 
will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  world  soon." 
"  Yes,"  roplie*!  the  officer,  "  tlie  other  loorld  I  believe  I  should 
very  soon  ;  but  as  I  am  not  tired  of  this,  I  do  not  choose  to  set 
out  on  my  jounicy  yet." 

Tli(^^  celcbr.itetl  heights  were  eventually  cultivated,  and  i)ro- 
diiced  astonishing  crops  of  hemp,  etc.,  so  that  in  this  respect 
they  followed  in  the  train  of  the  memorable  Plains  of  Abra- 
ham, which  Lortl  Dalhousie,  when  he  was  governor-general  of 
Canada,  ordered  to  be  ploughed  up  and  seeded  in  grain.  This 
was  laid  hold  of  by  the  wits,  who  perpetrated  the  following 
cpigmm  :  — 

"  Some  care  for  honor,  others  care  for  groati*  — 
Here  Wolfe  reaped  glory  and  Dalhonsie  oate/* 

The  Freemasons  have  the  honor  of  taking  the  initiative  in  a 
structure  to  commemorate  the  heroic  death  of  their  Grand- 
Mastcr,  Joseph  Warren.  In  1794  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of 
Charlestown  erected  a  Tuscan  column  of  wood,  elevated  on  a 
brick  pedestal  eight  feet  square,  and  surmounted  by  a  gilded 
urn,  bearing  the  age  and  initials  of  the  illustrious  dead, 
encircled  with  Mastniic  emblems.  The  whole  height  of  the 
pillar  was  twenty-eight  feet. 

The  face  of  the  south  side  of  the  base  bore  the  following 
inscription :  — 

4 
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Erected,  A.  D.  MDCCXCIV. 

By  King  Solomon's  Lodge  of  Freemasons. 

Constituted  in  amriestowu,  1783, 

In  Muuiory  of 

Major-General  Joseph  Warren, 

And  his  Associates, 

Who  were  shun  on  this  memorable  spot,  June  17, 1775. 

None  but  they  who  set  a  just  value  on  the  blessings  of  Liberty  are  worthy 
to  enjoy  her. 

In  vain  we  toiled ;  in  vain  we  fought ;  we  bled  in  vain ;  if  you,  our  off- 
spring, want  valor  to  repel  the  assaults  of  her  invaders. 

Charlestown  settled,  1628. 
Burnt,  1775.    Rebuilt,  1776. 

The  enclosed  land  given  by  the  Hon.  James  Russell. 

This  structure  stood  for  ulwut  thirty  years,  but  was  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  dilapidation  before  the  movement  to  raise  on 
tlie  spot  its  giant  successor  caused  its  disappearance.  A  beauti- 
ful model  in  marble  of  the  first  monument  may  still  be  seen 
within  the  present  obelisk. 

William  Tudor  of  Boston,  the  accomplished  scholar,  was  the 
first  to  draw  public  attention  to  tlie  building  of  a  memorial  on 
Bunker  Hill  commensurate  with  the  event  it  was  intended  to 
celebi-ate.  He  pursued  the  subject  until  the  symjiathics  and 
co-operation  of  many  distinguisliod  citizens  were  socurhI.  Dan- 
iel Webster  was  early  enlisted  in  the  cause,  and  he  stated  that 
it  was  in  Thomas  H.  Perkins's  house,  in  Boston,  that  William 
Tudor,  William  Sullivan,  an*!  George  Blake  adopted  tlie  fn-st 
step  towanls  raising  a  monument  on  Bunker  Hill.  l)r.  John  0. 
Warren,  nephew  of  the  General,  purchased  thiin^  acres  of  land 
lying  on  the  hill,  in  November,  1822,  thus  i)reserving  for  the 
monument  site  an  area  that  was  about  to  be  sold.  A  meeting 
of  those  friendly  to  the  enterprise  was  held  in  the  ^fei-ehants* 
Exchange,  in  Boston,  in  May,  1823,  whirh  itwolvod  itself, 
under  an  act  of  incor])omtiou  ])jisscd  June  7,  1823,  into  the 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association.  Governor  John  Brooks 
was  the  first  presitlent. 

In    1824    Lafayette,    then    on  his   triumphal  tour  thi'ough 
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the  United  States,  paid  a  visit  to  the  scene  of  the  battle,  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  assist  at  the  laying  of  the  comer- 
stone  on  the  ensuing  anniversary.  Meantime  the  directors 
were  considering  the  plan  for  the  monument.  A  committee 
for  this  object  was  formed  of  Messrs.  Daniel  Webster,  Loammi 
Biddwin,  George  Ticknor,  Gilbert  Stuart,  and  Washington 
Allston,  and  some  fifty  plans  api>oared  to  comi)ete  for  the 
offered  prcmium.  This  committee,  able  as  it  was,  did  not 
make  a  decision ;  but  a  new  one,  of  which  General  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  Edward  Everett,  Sctli  Knowles,  S.  D.  Harris,  and 
Colonel  T.  11.  Tcrkins  wei-o  members,  eventually  mode  choice 
of  the  obelisk  as  the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  grand- 
est, form  in  wliich  their  ideal  could  be  expressed. 

It  is  stated  that  Horatio  Greenough,  then  an  undergraduate 
at  Harvard,  sent  to  the  committee  a  design,  with  an  essay,  in 
Miiich  he  advocated  the  obelisk  with  much  i>ower  and  feeling. 
The  dcsij^n  iinajly  adojited  was  Greenough's,  modified  by  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  Colonel  Baldwin.  Solomon  AVillard, 
the  architect,  made  the  working  plan. 

The  occasion  of  laying  the  corner-stone  was  made  as  im- 
posing as  possible.  The  day  was  everything  that  could  be 
desired.  The  military  and  civic  bodies  appeared  to  great  advan- 
tage, while  the  presence  of  Lafayette  gave  an  added  eclat  to 
the  imgeant.  The  streets  of  Boston  were  thronged  with  an 
immense  multitude,  and  again  Charlestown  was  invaded  by  an 
army  with  banners,  but  with  more  hospitable  intent  than  the 
display  of  fifty  years  before  had  witnessed.  Some  forty  sur- 
vivora  of  the  battle  apjieared  in  the  ranks  of  the  procession. 
Their  course  was  followed  by  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  the 
waving  of  many  handkerchiefs  wet  with  the  tears  of  the  gentler 
sex  ;  while  many  a  manly  eye  could  not  refuse  its  tribute  to  a 
spectacle  so  touching  as  were  these  visible  relics  of  the  battle. 
One  aged  veteran  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude,  and 
exhibited  the  simple  equipments  he  wore  when  a  soldier  of 
Prescott's  Spartan  band.  Not  Webster,  not  even  the  noble 
Frenchman,  so  moved  the  hearts  of  the  people,  as  did  these 
old  men,  with  their  white  hairs,  their  bowed  forms,  and  their 
venerable  aspect. 
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Tlio  cvruiiiony  of  laying  tho  conicr-stouo  iimcoixIcmI  inufor 
the  direction  of  King  Solomon's  Loilge;  Mr.  Webster,  then 
president  of  the  Monument  Association,  and  the  Manjuis  as- 
sisting. The  plate,  containing  a  long  inscription,  was  dci)os- 
ited  in  its  place,  and  the  exercises  were  continued  in  a  spacious 
amphitheatre  erected  on  the  northerly  slo|)e  of  the  hill.  Hero 
Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  oration,  and  tho  tbiy  finished  with  a 
banquet  on  Bunker  Hill.  The  cornerstone  proved  not  to  be 
deep  enough  to  resist  the  action  of  frost,  and  it  was  therefore 
subsequently  relaid.  The  box  containing  the  inscription  m'os 
eventually  placed  under  the  northeast  angle  of  the  monument 

The  erection  of  the  monument  proceeded  under  continued 
difficulties,  the  work  frequently  halting  for  want  of  fluids, 
until  its  completion  on  the  morning  of  July  23,  1842,  when 
the  last  stone  was  raiseil  to  its  place.  To  the  imtriotic  efforts 
of  the  ladies  is  due  the  final  reuliziition  of  the  origiual  design. 
The  association  had  been  conqielled  not  only  to  sell  off  a  |K>r- 
tion  of  its  land,  but  also  to  diminish  the  height  of  the  obelisk ; 
but  tho  proceeds  of  the  fair  condueteil  by  the  ladies  in  tho 
hall  of  Quincy  Market  (Hoston)  realized  $  30,000,  and  the  vote 
whicli  had  been  adopted  to  consiiler  the  monument  completed 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty-nine  feet  of  altitude  was  rescinde*!. 

Tho  siune  gi-eat  orattjr  wlio  had  pivsiiletl  at  tlie  incipient 
stage  of  tlie  structure  addressed  another  vast  audience  on  the 
(lay  of  dedication  in  1843.  But  of  the  twoscore  living  rep- 
resentatives of  the  army  of  constitutional  lilxirty  theix)  re- 
mained but  eleven  inilividuals  to  gnico  the  occasion  by  their 
presence.  They  were,  J.  Johnson,  N.  Andrews,  R  Dresser, 
.1.  Cleveland,  J.  Sniitli,  P.  liiigley,  li.  rJaisted,  K  Ueynohls, 
J.  8tei)hens,  N.  Porter,  J.  Jlarvey,  and  I.  llobbs. 

^Ir.  Webster  was  liimself  on  that  day,  and  liis  aix)strophe  to 
tlie  gigantic  sliaft  was  as  grand  and  noble  as  the  subject  was 
lolly  and  sublime,  llawtliorno,  who  certiiinly  did  not  want 
for  creative  power,  has  declared  that  he  never  found  his  imagi- 
nation much  excited  in  tho  pitjsence  of  scenes  of  historic 
celebrity ;  but  this  was  not  the  exi)erience  of  the  hunditHl 
thousand  spectatoi-s  who  stood  beneath  the  majestic  shaft,  aAved 
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by  the  presence  of  those  men  who  brought  the  extremes  of  our 
national  existence  together,  and  moved  by  the  recollections 
which  the  theatre  itself  inspired. 

Mr.  Webster  applied  this  tost  to  his  auditory  when,  waving 
his  luind  towards  the  towering  structure,  he  said,  "  The  power- 
ful sjieaker  stands  motionless  before  us."  lie  was  himself 
deeply  moved.  The  sight  of  such  an  immense  sea  of  upturned 
faces  —  he  had  never  before  addressed  such  a  multitude  —  he 
afterwards  spoke  of  as  awful  and  oppressive.  The  applause 
from  a  hundred  thousand  throats  surged  in  great  waves  around 
the  orator,  completing  in  his  mind  the  parallel  of  Old  Ocean. 

Within  the  little  building  appropriated  to  the  keeper  is  a 
marble  statue  of  General  Warren,  in  citizen's  dress,  by  Dexter. 
The  figure  stands  on  a  beautiful  pedestal  of  verd-anttque  marble, 
the  gift  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren.  The  artist's  conception  was 
excellent  in  theory,  but  the  peculiar  pose  of  the  head  effectually 
prevents  the  fonturc*^  being  seen  by  the  spocttitor,  except  in 
jirolile,  as  the  work  is  now  jilaeod.  The  statue,  to  be  viewed 
to  advantage,  slioidd  be  situated  in  the  middle  of  a  suitable 
apartment,  or  where  it  might  have  space  enough  to  permit  an 
understanding  of  the  subject  at  a  single  coup  ctcnL  Copley's 
portrait,  in  Faneuil  Hall,  was  the  artist's  study  for  the  head. 
Mr.  Dexter  has  been  singularly  successful  in  his  studies  from 
life,  as  well  as  itlcal  subjects.  Colonel  Thomas  11.  Perkins  was 
the  prime  mover  of  the  statue,  and  with  John  Welles,  the  two 
noble  brothers  Amos  and  Abbott  Lawrence,  and  Samuel  Apple- 
ton,  contributed  half  the  necessary  funds. 

We  were  not  a  little  amused  at  a  little  outcropping  of  that 
species  of  flunkeyism  in  this  place  which  we  have  hitherto  sup- 
posed peculiar  to  our  English  cousins.  The  Prince  of  Wales 
and  suite  having  visited  the  spot  on  the  occasion  of  his  sojourn 
in  Boston,  the  autographs  of  "Albert  Edward,"  "Newcastle," 
**  Lyons,"  etc.  were  carefully  removed  from  the  visitors*  book, 
and  have  been  artistically  framed,  in  connection  with  an  account 
of  the  visit,  in  which  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  were  in- 
troduced to  H.  R.  H.  were  not  forgotten.  We  looked  around  in 
vain  for  any  memento  of  the  visit  of  a  President  of  the  United 
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States  such  as  is  accorded  to  the  heir  presumptive  of  the  British 
throne.  The  object  of  the  structure  being  made  known,  the 
Prince  is  said  to  have  remarked  pleasantly,  "  It  is  time  those 
old  matters  were  forgotteiL"  Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe 
he  will  pull  down  the  Nelson  monument  or  the  Wellington 
statue,  when  he  comes  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors. 

A  celebrated  statesman  of  Euro|)e,  whom  Cromwell  named 
**  the  wise  man  of  the  Continent,"  once  sent  his  son  on  a  visit 
to  foreign  courts  with  only  this  admonition,  ''  Go,  my  son,  and 
see  by  what  fools  the  world  Lb  governed."  We  do  not  say  that 
such  was  Victoria's  counsel  to  her  eldest  son,  but  we  do  affirm 
tliat  it  would  not  be  altogether  without  significance  in  tliis 
nineteenth  century.  When  shall  we  so  conduct  ourselves  to- 
wards foreign  dignitaries  as  to  secure  their  respect  and  our 
ownl 

"  For  you,  young  potentate  o*  W , 

I  tell  your  Highness  fairly, 
Down  pleasure's  stream  wi'  swelling  soils 

I  'm  tauld  ye  're  driving  rarely  ; 
But  some  day  ye  may  gnaw  your  noils. 

An'  curse  your  folly  soirly, 

Tliat  e'er  ye  brok  Diana's  pales, 

Or  rattl'd  dice  wi'  Clmrlie." 

The  great  AVhig  convention  of  September  10,  1840,  during 
the  Harrison  campaign,  brouglit  a  monstrous  gathering  to  this 
spot.  The  speech  of  tlie  occasion  was  made  ])y  Daniel  We]>- 
stcr,  but  the  exercises  were  brouglit  to  an  al)rui)t  close  by  a 
violent  shower  of  i*ain.  It  was  at  this  time  Mr.  Webster  made 
his  famous  remark,  "Any  min,  gentlemen,  but  the  reign  of 
Martin  Van  Buren." 

Since  tlmt  time  we  have  liad,  on  Ihmkor  Hill,  Mason  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  little  droamcil,  wo  think,  that  his  next  view  of  the 
nioniiment  would  he  from  Fort  Warren,  as  a  prisoner  of  war, 
with  a  misty  political  perspective, — and  Davis  in  Faneiiil 
Hall;  but  no  Toombs  has  ever  called  the  roll  of  liis  slaves 
here,  and  now,  thanks  to  the  teacliings  of  teiiii)lo  and  shaft  I 
not  a  manacle  remains  in  all  the  land. 

The  obelisk  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  feet  high,  exceeding 
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the  London  Monument  built  by  Wren  to  commemorate  the 
Great  Fire,  and  sometimes  stated  to  be  the  highest  in  the 
world,  by  eighteen  feet.  The  shaft  is  composed  of  ninety 
courses  of  stone,  of  which  six  are  in  the  foundation.  The 
pinnacle  consists  of  a  single  mass  weighing  two  and  a  half 
tons,  fitly  crowning  the  greatest  specimen  of  commemorative 
architecture  America  affords.  The  interior  of  the  shaft  is  a 
hollow  cone,  ascended  by  a  spiral  staircase  to  the  summit, 
where  the  visitor  finds  himself  within  a  circular  chamber, 
breathless,  porhajw,  with  his  fatiguing  climb,  but  with  an  un- 
surpassed prosi)cct  of  land  and  sea  outspread  before  him. 

"  There  architecture's  noble  pride 

Bi<l8  elegance  and  splendor  rise ; 
Here  Justice,  from  her  native  skies, 

High  wields  her  balance  and  her  rod  ; 
There  Leaniing,  with  his  eagle  eyes, 

Seeks  Science  in  her  coy  abode." 

Within  this  chamber  arc  the  two  little  brass  cannon,  Han- 
cock aud  Adams,  taken  out  of  Boston  by  stealth  in  September, 
1776,  and  presented  by  Massachusetts  to  the  Monument  Associa- 
tion in  1 825.  While  the  London  Monument  and  the  Column 
Vend6mo  have  been  much  affected  by  suicides,  we  do  not  remem- 
ber that  such  an  attempt  has  ever  been  made  from  this  shaft. 

Of  those  who  >vill  be  more  prominently,  identified  with  Bun- 
ker Ilill  Monument,  Amos  Lawrence  will  be  remembered  as  a 
benefactor,  aiding  it  liberally  with  purse  and  earnest  personal 
effort  at  a  time  when  the  friends  of  the  project  were  almost 
overcome  by  their  discouragements.  He  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing the  active  co-operation  of  the  Charitable  Association,  and, 
by  his  will,  set  apart  a  sum  to  complete  the  monument  and 
secure  the  battle-field,  —  a  provision  his  executors  were  not 
called  upon  to  fulfil,  as  Mr.  Lawrence  lived  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  memorial  shaft  in  which  he  was  so  deeply 
intci'estcd. 

Although  the  architect  of  many  noble  public  edifices,  the 
monument  will  doubtless  be  considered  as  Willard's  cktf 
tVmivre.     A  nominal  compensation  was  all  he  would  accept 
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for  Ilia  services.  lie  secured  the  quarry  from  which  the  gniuito 
was  obtained,  and  appears  among  tlie  list  of  coutributoi's  set 
down  for  a  generous  sum. 

Edward  Everett  gave  heart  and  voice  to  the  work,  as  he 
afterwards  did  to  the  rescue  of  Mount  Vernon  fi*om  the  luizard 
of  becoming  a  prey  to  private  speculation. 

In  taking  our  leave  of  an  object  so  familiar  to  the  citizens 
of  Massachusetts,  and  which  bears  itself  proudly  up  witliout  a 
single  sculptured  line  upon  its  face  to  tell  of  its  purpose,  we 
yet  remember  that  its  stony  finger  pointing  to  the  heavens  lias 
a  moral  which  lips  by  which  all  hearts  were  swayed  —  when 
shall  we  hear  their  like  again  1  —  disclosed  to  us  in  these  woixls. 
''  To-day  it  speaks  to  us.  Its  future  auditories  will  be  the  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  as  they  nse  up  before  it,  and  gather 
around  it.  Its  speech  will  1k3  of  patriotism  and  C4)umge,  ol' 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  of  free  government,  of  the  mond 
improvement  and  elevation  of  mankind,  and  of  the  immortal 
memory  of  those  who,  with  heroic  devotion,  have  sacrificed  tlieir 
lives  for  their  country." 

Bunker  Hill,  on  which  the  British  erected  a  very  strong  for- 
tress, was  named  for  George  Bunker,  an  early  settler.  It  is 
now  crowned  by  the  steci)le  of  a  Catholic  church,  which,  thanks 
to  its  lofty  elevation,  can  be  seen  for  a  considerable  distance 
inland.  The  hill  is  already  much  encroached  upon,  and  must 
soon  follow  some  of  its  predecessors  into  the  waters  of  the 
river.  This  eminence.  Mount  Benedict,  and  Winter  Hill  ai-e 
situated  in  a  range  from  east  to  west,  each  of  tliem  on  or  near 
Mystic  Eiver.  Mount  Benedict  (Ploughed  II ill)  is  in  the  mid- 
dle, and  is  the  lowest  of  the  three  ;  its  summit  Avas  only  half  a 
mile  from  the  luiglish  citiidel  where  we  stand,  and  which  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  commanded  in  1775. 

As  late  Jis  1840  the  summit  and  northern  face  of  the  hill 
rctiiined  the  impress  of  tlie  enemy's  cxti'.nsive  wuiks.  The 
utmost  labor  and  skill  the  British  generals  could  command 
were  expended  to  make  the  i)osition  inipregnahle.  It  could 
have  been  turned,  and  actually  was  tiirnud,  l)y  a  force  crossing 
the  mill-pond  causeway  to   its  rear;  but  its  fii-e  commanded 
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every  point  of  approach,  and  its  strong  ramparts  efifectually 
protected  the  garrison.  There  is  evidence  that  General  Sulli- 
van intended  making  a  demonstration  in  force  in  tliis  direction 
during  the  winter  of  1775,  but  some  untoward  accident  pre- 
vented the  accomplishment  of  his  design. 

It  W'omcs  our  duty  to  rcfor  to  the  almost  obliterated  ves- 
tiges of  what  was  oiico  the  great  art<jry  of  traffic  l)ctwocii  Boston 
and  the  falls  of  the  Merrimack.  It  seems  incredible  that  the 
Middlesex  Canal,  the  great  enterprise  of  its  day,  should  have 
so  quickly  faded  out  of  recollection.  We  have  traced  its  scanty 
remains  through  the  towns  of  Medford  and  Woburn,  and  have 
found  its  grass-grown  basin  and  long-neglected  tow-path  quite 
distinct  at  the  foot  of  Winter  Hill  in  the  former  town,  and 
along  the  railway  to  Lowell  in  tJio  latter.  In  many  places 
liouscs  occupy  its  former  channel.  The  steam  caravan  rushes 
by  with  a  scream  of  derision  at  the  ruin  of  its  decayed 
predecessor,  and  easily  accomplishes  in  an  hour  the  distance 
the  canal-boats  achieved  in  twelve. 

In  1793  James  Sullivan  of  Boston,  Oliver  Prescott  of  Gro- 
ton,  James  Winthiop  of  Cambridge,  Loammi  Baldwin  of 
Wobuni,  Bei\jamin  HaU,  Jonathan  Porter,  and  others  of  Med- 
fonl,  were  incorporated,  and  begun  the  construction  of  the  canaL 
It  was  at  first  contemplateil  to  unite  tlio  Merrimack  at  Clielius- 
fonl  with  the  Mystic  at  Modfonl,  but  subsequent  legislation 
<%'\rne«l  the  canal  to  Charlr»«  Uivcr  by  a  Jock  at  Charlostown 
Neck,  admitting  the  boats  into  the  mill-pond,  and  another  by 
which  they  gained  an  entrance  to  the  river.  The  boats  were 
received  into  the  canal  across  the  town  of  Boston,  and  unloaded 
at  the  wharves  of  the  harbor.  The  surveys  for  the  canal  were 
made  by  Weston,  an  English  engineer,  and  Colonel  Baldwin 
su])erintended  the  excavation,  etc.  In  1 803  the  sweet  waters 
floweil  tlirough  and  mingled  with  the  ocean.  Su]>erseded  by 
the  mil  way,  the  canal  languished  and  at  length  became  disused. 
WJiile  it  existed  it  funiished  the  theme  of  many  a  pleasant 
fiction  of  perils  encountered  on  its  raging  stream  ;  but  now  it 
has  gone  to  rest  with  its  fellow,  the  old  stage-coach,  and  we 
arc  dragged  with  resistless  speed  on  our  journey  in  the  train  of 
4»  F 
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the  iron  monster.  Pcoco  to  tho  relics  of  thu  cauiil,  it  wus  slow 
but  sure.  There  wus  not  a  reasonable  doubt  but  tbat  you  would 
awake  in  the  morning  in  the  same  world  in  which  you  went 
to  sleep  ;  but  now  you  repose  on  a  luxurious  couch,  to  awake 
perhaps  in  eternity. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


THB    CONTINENTAL    TRENCHES. 

"  From  camp  to  camp  thro*  the  fonl  womb  of  night. 
The  hum  of  either  army  stilly  sounds, 
Tliat  the  fix'd  sentinels  afinost  receive 
The  secret  whispers  of  each  other*s  watch." 

8HAKB8PBARB. 

THE  military  position  between  the 
Mystic  and  Charles  wiU  be  better 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the 
roads  that  in  1775  gave  communi- 
cation to  the  town  of  Boston. 

From  lloxbury  tlie  main  road 
pa8sc<l  through  13rooklino  and 
Little  Cambridge,  now  Brighton, 
crossing  tlio  causeway  and  bridge 
wliich  leads  directly  to  the  Col- 
leges. This  was  the  route  by 
which  Lonl  Percy  marched  to 
Lexington. 

From  Charlestown,  after  passing  the  Neck  by  an  artificial 
causeway,  constructed  in  1717,  two  roads  diverged,  as  they 
now  do,  at  what  was  then  a  common,  now  known  as  Sullivan 
Square.  Near  the  point  where  these  roads  separated  was  Anna 
Whittemore's  tavern,  at  which  the  Committee  of  Safety  held 
some  of  its  earliest  sessions  in  1774,  and  which  had  been  an  inn 
kept  by  her  father  as  early  as  the  famous  year  '45,  and  perhaps 
oarlior.  Maiden  Bridge  is  located  upon  the  site  of  the  old 
Penny  Ferry,  over  which  travel  to  the  eastward  once  passed. 

Tlio  iirst  of  these  roads,  now  known  as  Washington  Street, 
in  Somerville,  skirts  the  base  of  Prospect  Hill,  leaving  the 
McLean  Asylum  on  the  south,  and  conducting  straight  on  to 
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the  Collogos.  By  tliis  road  tho  Ainoriciins  luurcliucl  to  and 
retioated  from  Bunker  UilL  Lord  Percy  entered  it  at  wlwt  is 
now  Union  Square,  in  Somerville,  and  led  his  worn  battalions 
over  it  to  Cliariostown. 

The  second  road  proceeded  by  Mount  Benedict  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Winter  Hill,  where  it  divided,  as  at  present;  one  bninch 
turning  northward  by  General  lloyall's  to  Medfoiil,  while  the 
other  pursued  its  way  by  the  powder-magazine  to  wliat  is  now 
Arlington,  then  known  as  Menotomy.  The  road  over  Winter 
Hill,  by  the  magazine,  which  it  has  licen  stated  was  not  laid 
out  in  1775,  is  denominated  a  country  road  as  early  as  1703, 
and  appears  on  the  map  included  in  this  volume. 

Besides  these  there  were  no  other  roads  Icailing  to  tho 
colonial  capital.  The  shore  between  was  yet  a  marsh,  unim- 
proved, except  for  the  liay  it  afforded,  and  reached  only  at  a 
few  pouits  by  unfroquentoil  cartways.  A  ctiuseway  from  the 
side  of  Prospect  Hill,  and  a  bridge  across  what  is  now  Millei'^s 
River,  gave  access  to  the  farm  at  Lechmere's  Point.  From  the 
rood  first  described  a  way  is  seen  parting  at  wliat  is  now  Union 
Square,  crossing  the  river  just  named  by  a  bridge,  and  leading 
by  a  circuitous  route  to  Inman*s  house  in  Cambri(lgei>ort,  and 
from  thence  to  the  Collegtis.  This  road,  from  the  nature  of  tho 
ground,  could  have  l)oen  but  little  used. 

Mount  Benedict  is  the  lii-st  i)oint  where  we  encounter  tho 
Americjin  line  of  investment  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  after 
passing  Charlestown  Neck.  In  Uevolutionary  times  it  was 
called  Ploughed  Hill,  j>ix)bal)ly  from  tho  circumsUmce  of  its 
being  cultivated  when  the  Amcriciins  took  possession,  while 
Winter  and  Prospect  Hills  were  still  untilled.  The  hill  was 
within  short  cannon-range  of  the  British  post  on  Bunker  Hill, 
and  its  occupation  by  the  Americans  on  the  2Gth  of  August, 
1775,  was  expected  to  bring  on  an  engagement ;  in  fact, 
Washington  oH'crcd  the  enemy  battle  here,  but  the  challenge 
was  not  accepted. 

Ploughed  Hill  was  fortified  by  (ienoral  Sullivan  under  a 
severe  cannonade,  the  working  party  being  covered  l)y  a  detach- 
ment of  riflemen,  or  riflers,  as  they  were  commonly  called. 
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posted  in  an  orchard  and  under  the  shelter  of  stone-walls. 
Finding  they  were  not  attacked,  the  Provincials  contented 
themselves  with  stationing  a  strong  picket-guard  on  the  hill, 
usually  consisting  of  about  half  a  regiment.  Poor's  regiment 
performed  a  tour  of  duty  there  in  November,  1775.  A  guard- 
house was  built  within  the  work  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
picket,  which  was  relieved  every  day.  General  Lee  was  much 
incensed  because  an  ofHcer  commanding  the  guard  allowed 
M>me  boards  to  be  pulled  off  the  guard-house  for  fuel,  and 
administered  a  sharp  reprimand. 

The  Continental  advanced  outpost  was  in  an  orchard  in  front 
of  Ploughed  HilL  In  summer  the  poor  fellows  were  not  so 
badly  oflf,  but  in  the  inclement  winter  they  needed  the  great 
watch-coats  every  night  issued  to  tliem  before  they  went  on 
duty,  and  which  the  poverty  of  the  army  required  them  to  turn 
over  to  the  relieving  guard.  Here,  as  at  Boston  Neck,  the 
pickets  wore  near  oiiougli  to  each  other  to  converse  freely,  — 
a  practice  it  was  found  necessary  to  prohibit  in  orders.  The 
reliefs  on  both  sides  could  be  easily  counted  as  they  marched 
down  from  their  respective  camps.  The  rules  of  civilized  war- 
fare which  respect  sentinels  seem,  at  first,  to  liave  been  little 
observed  at  the  Continental  outposts.  We  had  some  Indians 
posted  on  the  lines  who  could  not  understand  why  an  enemy 
should  not  be  killed  under  any  and  all  circumstances.  The 
Southern  riflemen,  also,  were  very  much  of  this  opinion,  each 
being,  Corsican-like,  intent  on  "  making  his  skin."  The  British 
officers  were  soon  inspired  with  such  fear  of  these  marksmen 
that  they  took  excellent  care  to  keep  out  of  range  of  their 
dreaded  rifles. 

It  is  time  to  relate  an  incident  which  occurred  at  this  out- 
post, where  the  parleys  and  flags  that  were  necessary  on  this 
side  of  the  lines  were  exchanged.  Very  soon  after  Greneral 
Lee's  arrival  in  camp  he  took  occasion  to  despatch  a  character- 
istic letter  to  General  Burgoync,  in  which  he  argued  the  ques- 
tion of  taxation,  lamented  while  he  censured  the  employment 
of  his  quondam  friends,  Gage,  Burgoyne,  and  Howe,  in  the 
army  of  subjugation,  and  ridiculed  the  idea  which  prevailed  in 
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the  British  army  of  tlie  covrardice  of  the  Auicrieans.  This  let- 
ter was  written  in  Philadelphia  before  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill,  and  the  general  was  the  bearer  of  his  own  missive  as  far 
as  Cambridge. 

It  was  probably  not  later  than  the  morning  after  his  arrival 
in  camp  that  Lee  went  down  to  the  British  lines  on  Charles- 
town  Neck,  —  then  pushed  aliout  one  hundred  and  fifty  yanls 
beyond  the  istlmuis,  —  hailed  the  sentinel,  and  tlusired  him  to 
tell  his  officers  that  General  Lee  was  there,  and  to  inform 
General  Burgoyne  that  he  liad  a  letter  for  him.  The  letter 
was  to  have  been  sent  into  Boston  by  Dr.  Churcli,  but  was 
taken  by  Samuel  Webb  (afterwards  a  general),  aid  to  General 
Putnam,  to  the  lines  near  Bunker  Hill,  where  Major  Bruce  of 
the  38th  —  the  same  who  fought  a  duel  with  General  Pigot  — 
came  out  to  receive  it. 

Webb  advanced  and  said :  "  Sir,  here  is  a  letter  from 
General  Lee  to  General  Burgoyne.  Will  you  be  pleased  to 
give  it  to  him)  As  some  part  of  it  requii'es  an  immediate 
answer,  I  shall  be  glad  you  would  do  it  directly;  and,  also,  here 
is  another  letter  to  a  sister  of  mine,  Mrs.  Simpson,  to  whom  I 
should  1x3  glad  you  would  ileliver  it."  The  Major  gave  him 
every  ossumnce  that  ho  would  iluliver  the  letter  to  Mvs,  Simp- 
son himself  and  also  to  ( ieiiend  lhii>,'oyiie,  but  couhl  not  do  it 
immediately,  as  the  (fcnoitil  was  on  tlie  other  lines,  meaning 
Boston  Neck.  "  Genend  Leo  ! "  exclaimed  Major  Bruce.  "  ( looil 
God,  sir !  is  Genend  I^o  there  ]  I  served  two  ywn-s  with  liim 
in  Portugal.  Toll  him,  sir,  1  am  exti-emely  sorry  that  my  proiVis- 
sion  obliges  mo  to  be  his  opposite  in  this  unhappy  alfair.  Can't 
it  be  made  u])?  T^t  mo  b(;g  of  you  to  use  your  inlluence,  an*! 
endeavor  to  heal  this  unnatural  breach." 

Upon  hearing  that  Genend  Leo  had  a  letter  for  him,  Bur- 
goyne had  sent  out  a  trumpeter,  of  his  own  Light  Horse,  over 
15oston  Neck  to  recieive  it,  but  tluMi  learned  by  a  second  letter 
from  Lee  how  his  first  had  been  forwarded.  In  his  second  com- 
munication Lee  endeavored  to  obtain  an  exact  list  of  the  British 
losses  at  Bunker  Hill,  which  great  pains  had  been  tiiken  to 
conceal.       Major  Bruce  told    Mr.  Webb  tluit  Colonel  Abor- 
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crombio  of  the  22d  was  dead  of  a  fever,  — suppressing  the  fact 
that  the  fever  was  caused  by  a  fatal  wound,  —  and  it  was  not 
until  this  parley  took  place  that  the  Americans  knew  of  Pit- 
cairn's  death.  Lee,  on  his  part^  enclosed  an  account  of  the 
American  losses  in  that  battle. 

As  mention  has  been  made  of  the  rifle  regiment,  the  nucleus 
of  Morgan's  celebrated  corps,  and  as  we  are  now  upon  the  scene 
of  their  earliest  ex- 
ploits, a  brief  account 
of  the  leader  and  liis 
merry  men  may  not 
be  uninteresting. 

The  riflemen  were 
mised  by  a  resolve  of 
CongresSjpassed  June 
14,  1775,  which  au- 
thonzcMl  i\\{\  omploy- 
mcnt  of  right  liun- 
dnMlmon  of  this  arm, 
and  on  the  22(1  of 
the  sjuuo  month  two 
companies  additional 
from  Pennsylvania  were  voted.  Tlie  expresses  despatched  by 
Cotigress  to  the  persons  deputed  to  raise  the  companies  had  in 
many  cases  to  ride  from  three  to  four  hundred  miles,  yet  such 
was  the  enthusiasm  with  which  officers  and  men  entered  into 
the  affair,  that  one  company  joined  Washington  at  Cambridge 
on  the  25th  of  July,  and  the  whole  body,  numbering  1,430 
men,  arrived  in  camp  on  the  5th  and  7th  of  August.  The 
whole  business  had  been  completed  in  less  than  two  months, 
and  vrithout  the  advance  of  a  farthing  from  the  Continental 
treasury.  All  had  marched  from  four  to  seven  hundred  miles, 
encoinitering  tlio  extreme  lieat  of  midsimimer,  yet  they  bore 
tlio  fatigue  of  their  l(»ng  tramp  remarkably  wclL  They  were 
chiolly  the  backwoodsmen  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley,  and 
brought  tlieir  own  long  rifles  with  which  tliey  kept  the  savages 
from  their  clearings  or  knocked  over  a  fat  buck  in  full  career. 
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Michael  Cresap,  the  same  whom  Logan,  the  Indian  chief,  charged 
with  tlie  colil-blooded  murder  of  liia  women  and  children,  com- 
manded one  of  these  companies,  and  Otho  II.  Williams,  who 
afterwords  became  Greene's  able  assistant  in  the  South,  was 
lieutenant  of  another. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  men  who  in  boyhood  liad 
been  punished  by  their  fathers  for  shooting  their  game  any- 
where except  in  the  heail  should  soon  Ixscome  the  terror  uf 
their  foes,  or  that  they  should  be  spoken  of  in  the  British  camp 
as  ''shirtrtail  men,  with  their  cursed  twisted  guns,  the  most 
fatal  widow-and-orphan  makers  in  the  world." 

Their  dress  was  a  white  or  brown  linen  hunting-shirt,  orna- 
mented with  a  fringe,  and  secured  by  a  belt  of  wampum,  in 
which  a  knife  and  tomahawk  were  stuck.  Their  leggings  and 
moccasins  were  ornamented  in  the  Indian  fashion  with  lieads 
and  brilliantly  dyed  porcupineHjuills.  A  round  hat  compIeUxl 
a  costume  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  was  simple,  appropriate, 
and  picturesque.  Tall,  atlilotic  fellows,  they  seemed  to  despise 
fatigue  as  they  welcomed  danger.  They  marched  in  Indian  tile, 
silent,  stealthy,  and  flitting  like  shadows  though  the  forests,  to 
fall  on  the  enemy  at  some  unguarded  point. 

These  riflemen  were  the  only  purely  distinctive  body  of  men 
our  lie  volution  pi-oduced.  \\i  costume,  as  in  their  mode  of 
fighting,  they  were  wholly  American.  In  physique  and  martial 
be^iring  they  were  worthy  to  bo  compared  with  the  Highlanders 
of  Auld  Scotland.  The  devotion  of  the  men  to  their  leader 
was  that  of  clansmen  to  their  chief.  Indian  fare  in  their 
pouches  and  a  blanket  on  their  backs  found  tlieni  ready  for 
the  march. 

We  have  only  to  j)ictuix)  to  ourselves  a  "  1  )eer-slay(jr **  or  a 
"  Hawk-eye "  to  see  one  of  these  hard-visaged,  keen-eyed, 
weather-beaten  woodsmen  stand  before  us.  For  a  skirmish  or 
an  ambush  such  men  wci-e  unrivalli'd,  but  they  coidd  not  with- 
stand the  bayonet,  as  Wiis  shown  in  the  battle  of  Long  Islaml, 
where  the  rifle  regiment,  then  coniniandetl  by  Colonel  Hand, 
was  broken  by  a  charge.  Their  weiqion  required  too  much 
deliberation  to  load ;  for,  after  emptying  their  rifles,  the  enemy 
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were  upon  them  before  they  could  force  the  patched  boll  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel 

Colonel  Archibald  Qampbell,  of  the  7  let  Highlanders,  who, 
with  a  battalion  of  his  regiment,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Boston 
harbor  and  detained  at  Reading,  admired  the  riflo-dress  so 
much  that  it  was  reported  he  had  one  made  for  his  own  use, 
with  whicli  it  was  supposed  ]ic  meant  to  disguise  himself  and 
effect  his  esca{>o.  Tlio  ofliccr  wlio  mmle  this  discovery  described 
the  Highland  colonel  as  ''  a  damned  knowing  follow/'  and  adds, 
"  If  ho  should  get  away,  I  think  ho  would  make  a  formidable 
enemy ;  for  ho  is  the  must  soldier-like,  best-looking  man  I 
ever  saw." 

Morgan  was  a  plain,  home-bred  man.  He  was  very  familiar 
with  his  men,  whom  he  always  called  his  boys;  but  this 
familiarity  did  not  prevent  his  exacting  and  receiving  implicit 
obedience  to  his  ortlers.  Sometimes,  in  case  of  a  secret  expedi- 
tion, the  men  onlerod  on  duty  were  to  be  in  readiness  by  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  They  were  then  mounted  behind 
horsemen  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  before  daybreak  would 
thus  accomplish  a  day's  march  for  foot-soldiers.  Morgan  told 
his  men  to  shoot  at  those  who  wore  epaulettes  rather  than  the 
poor  fellows  who  fought  for  sixpence  a  day.  He  carried  a 
conch-shell,  which  he  was  accustomed  to  sound,  to  let  his  men 
kuow  he  still  kept  the  field.  His  corps  was  sent  to  Gates  to 
counteract  the  fear  inspired  by  Burgoyne's  Indian  allies,  who 
were  continually  ambushing  our  outposts  and  stragglers.  It  did 
not  take  them  long  to  accomplish  this  task.  Burgoyne  afler- 
wanls  said,  not  an  Indian  could  bo  brought  within  sound  of  a 
rifle-shot  The  British  general  himself  owed  his  life  on  one 
occasion  to  another  officer  being  mistaken  for  him,  who  received 
the  buUet  destined  for  his  general.  Washington  estimated  the 
corps  at  its  true  value,  and,  although  he  lent  it  temporarily  to 
Gates,  he  very  soon  applied  for  its  return ;  but  Gates  begged 
liard  to  be  permitted  to  retain  it,  and  his  victory  at  Saratoga 
was  due  in  no  small  degree  to  its  presence. 

The  first  colonel  of  the  rifle  regiment  was  William  Thomp- 
son, by  birth  an  Irishman.     He  had  boon  captain  of  a  troop  of 
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horse  in  the  service  of  Pennsylvania  in  the  French  war  of 
1 759  -  60,  and  before  the  Revolution  resided  at  Fort  Pitt,  suice 
Pittsburg.  He  was  made  a  brigadier  early  in  1776,  and,  hav- 
ing joined  Greneral  Sullivan  in  Canada,  was  made  prisoner  at 
Troin  Rivieres,  Thompson  was  succeeded,  in  March,  1776,  by 
Edward  Hand,  his  lieutenant-colonel,  who  had  accompanied  the 
Royal  Irish  to  America  in  1774  as  surgeon's  mate,  but  whe 
resigned  on  his  arrival.  He  was  afterwards  a  brigadier,  antl 
fought  to  the  close  of  the  war. 

Daniel  Morgan,  who,  in  less  than  a  week  after  the  intelli* 
gence  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
seven  men,  with  whom  he  marched  to  Cambridge,  had  been 
a  wagoner  in  Braddock's  army  in  1755.  For  knocking 
down  a  British  lieutenant  he  had  received  five  hundred 
lashes  without  flinching.  He  seems  at  one  period  to  have 
fallen  into  the  worst  vices  of  the  camp,  but  bcfora  the  Revo- 
lution had  become  a  correct  member  of  society.  Washing- 
ton despatched  him  with  Arnold  to  Quebec  in  September, 
1775,  where,  after  having  forced  his  way  through  the  first 
defences,  he  was  made  prisoner  while  paroling  some  captives 
that  he  himself  had  taken ;  so  that  a  common  fate  befell  both 
Morgiin  ami  Thompson,  and  on  the  siuno  lino  of  oijcnitions. 
^Ioi"gan,  after  liia  exchange,  was  appointeil  colonel  of  the  11th 
Virginia,  a  rifle-corps,  November  12,  1776.  Of  his  subse- 
quent career  we  need  not  siKiak. 

Chastellux  rehites  that  when  some  of  llochambeau's  troojw 
were  passing  a  river  between  Williamsburg  and  Baltimore, 
where  they  were  crowded  in  a  narrow  passage,  tliey  were  met 
by  General  Morgan,  who,  scioing  the  wagonci-s  did  not  under- 
stiuul  their  business,  stopped  and  showed  tlieni  how  to  drive. 
Having  put  everything  in  order,  he  proceeded  quietly  on 
his  way. 

Tho  best  account  we  have  of  Colonel  Morgan's  appoHirancc 
descri])es  him  as  "  stout  and  active,  six  feet  in  height,  not  too 
much  encumbered  with  flesh,  and  exactly  fitted  for  the  pomp 
and  toils  of  war.  The  fwitures  of  his  face  were  strong  and 
manly,   and   his  brow  thoughtful.      His   niannei-s   ])lain   and 
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decorous,  neither  insiuuatiiig  nor  repulsive.  His  conversation 
grave,  sententious,  and  considerate,  unadorned  and  uncapti- 
vating." 

Mount  Itonodict  is  associated  with  an  event  wliich  lias  no 
INimllcl,  we  heliove,  in  the  history  of  our  country,  namely,  the 
destruction  of  a  religious  institution  hy  a  luob.  The  ruins  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Ursula  long  remained  an  evidence  of  what 
popular  rage,  directed  by  superstition  and  lawlessness,  has  been 
able  to  accomplish  in  a  community  of  high  average  civilization. 
For  half  a  century,  these  ruins  served  to  emphasize  a  condi- 
tion which  has  as  completely  disappeared  as  have  the  ruhis 
themselves,  by  the  grading  down  of  the  hill-top,  where  they 
stood,  to  its  present  level. 
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It  must  Ixv  admitte<l  tlint  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  planted  the 
missions  of  their  order  in  every  available  spot  in  the  New 
World  possessed  an  unerring  instinct  for  choosing  fine  situa- 
tions. AMierever  their  establishments  have  been  reared  civili- 
zation has  followed,  until  towns  and  cities  have  grown  up  and 
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environed  their  primitive  chapels.  Wlmtever  may  be  said  of 
the  order,  it  has  left  the  finest  specimens  of  ancient  arcliitoc- 
ture  existing  on  the  American  continent.  We  need  only  cite 
Quebec,  Mexico,  and  Panama  to  support  this  assertion. 

The  choice  of  Mount  Benedict,  therefore,  for  tlio  site  of  a 
convent  is  only  another  instance  of  the  good  judgment  of  the 
Catholics.  The  situation,  though  bleak  in  winter,  commands  a 
superb  view  of  the  meadows  through  which  the  Mystic  winds, 
and  of  the  towns  which  extend  themselves  along  the  opposite 
shores.  Beyond  these  are  seen  the  gray,  rocky  ridges,  resem- 
bling in  their  undulations  some  huge  monster  of  antiquity, 
which,  coming  from  the  Merrimack,  form  the  most  remarkable 
valley  in  Eastern  Massachusetts,  and  through  which,  in  the  dim 
distance  of  bygone  ages,  the  river  may  have  found  its  outlet  to 
the  sea.  Perched  on  their  rugged  siiles  appear  the  cottages 
and  villas  of  a  |K>pulation  half  city,  half  nniil,  but  altogether 
distinctive  in  the  well-kept,  thrifty  appearance  of  their  homes. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  August,  1834,  the  convent  and 
outbuildings  were  destroyed  by  incendiary  hands.  The  flames 
raged  without  any  attempt  to  subdue  them,  until  everything 
combustible  was  consumed,  the  bai-o  walla  only  being  left 
standing.  The  firemen  from  the  neighboring  towns  were  pres- 
ent with  their  engines,  but  remained  either  passive  spectators 
or  actors  in  the  scenes  that  ensued.  A  feeble  eftbrt  was  made  by 
the  local  authorities  to  disperse  the  mob,  —  an  effort  calculated 
only  to  excite  contempt,  unsupported  as  it  was  by  any  show 
of  force  to  sustain  it.  The  affair  had  been  planned,  and  the 
concerted  signal  expected. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  final  catastro])ho  rinnoi's  had 
prevailed  tliat  Mary  St.  ilohn  Harrison,  an  inmate  of  the  con- 
vent and  a  wmdiihite  for  the  veil,  liad  either  boon  abducted  or 
secretcjl  where  she  couM  not  be  found  by  her  friends.  As  this 
belief  obtiiincul  currency,  an  (^xc^itenient,  inip(»s.sil)le  now  to 
imagine,  pervaded  the  comnninity.  Tin-eats  were  openly  nuule 
to  burn  the  convent,  but  passed  unlie(;ded.  Printed  placanls 
were  poste<l  in  Cliarlestown,  announcing  that  on  such  a  night 
the  convent  would  be  burned,  but  even  this  did  not  arouse  the 
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authorities  to  action.  At  about  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  in 
question  a  mob,  variously  estimated  at  from  four  to  ten  thou- 
sand persons,  assembled  within  and  around  the  convent 
grounds.  A  bonfire  was  lighted  as  a  signal  to  those  who  were 
apprised  of  what  was  about  to  take  place.  The  Superior  of  the 
convent,  Mrs.  Moffatt,  with  the  other  inmates,  were  notified  to 
depart  from  the  doomed  building.  Tlicro  were  a  dozen  nuns, 
and  more  than  fifty  scholars,  some  of  whom  were  Protestants, 
and  many  of  a  tender  age.  The  announcement  filled  all  with 
alarm,  and  several  swooned  Avith  terror.  The  unfortunate 
females  were  at  length  removed  to  a  place  of  security,  and  the 
work  of  destruction  began  and  concluded  without  hindrance. 
The  mob  did  not  even  respect  the  tomb  belonging  to  the  con- 
vent, but  entered  and  violated  this  sanctuary  of  the  dead. 

A  general  burst  of  indignation  followed  this  dastardly  out- 
rage. Reprisals  from  the  Catholics  were  looked  for,  and  it  was 
many  years  before  the  bad  blood  created  by  the  event  subsided. 
The  better  feeling  of  the  community  was  aroused;  and  few 
meetings  in  Old  Fancuil  Hall  have  given  more  emphatic  utter- 
ance to  its  voice  than  that  called  at  this  time  by  Mayor  Lyman, 
and  addressed  by  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  and 
others.  Measures  of  security  were  adopted,  and  once  more,  in 
the  language  of  tlie  wise  old  saw,  "  the  stable  door  was  shut 
after  the  steed  liad  escapcil." 

The  Catholics  showed  remarkable  forbcamnco.  On  the  day 
following  the  conflagration  their  bishop,  Fenwick,  contributed 
by  his  judicious  conduct  to  allay  the  exasperation  of  his  flock  ; 
and  even  Father  Taylor,  the  old,  earnest  pastor  of  the  seamen, 
was  listened  to  with  respectful  attention  by  a  large  assemblage 
of  Iriali  Catholics,  who  liad  gathered  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borhood of  their  church,  in  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  on  the 
same  occasion. 

In  reverting  to  the  conduct  of  the  firemen,  it  shoidd  be  re- 
membered that  Colonel  Tliomas  C.  Amory,  then  chief  engineer 
of  the  Boston  Fire  Department,  repaired  to  the  convent  at  the 
first  alarm,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  bring  the  firemen  to 
their  duty.     Finding  this  a  hoi>cle8s  ttwk,  ho  then  visited  the 
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bishop,  and  advised  liim  tor  tako  such  precautions  as  the  dangeiv 
ous  temper  of  the  mob  seemed  to  demand. 

Many  arrests  were  mode,  and  some  of  the  rioters  were  con- 
victed and  punished.  Chief  Justice  Sliaw  was  then  on  the 
bench,  and  Jolin  Davis  governor  of  tlie  State.  Both  exorteil 
themselves  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  and  to  vindicate 
the  name  of  the  old  Commonwealth  from  reproach. 

The  form  of  the  main  building  of  tlie  convent,  which  faced 
southeast,  was  a  panUlelogram  of  about  tliirty-three  i)aGe8  long 
by  ten  in  breadtli ;  what  appear  to  have  been  two  wings  joined 
it  on  the  west  side.  The  buildings  were  partly  of  brick  and 
partly  of  the  blue  stone  found  abundantly  in  the  neighboring 
quarries ;  the  principal  edifice  being  of  three  stories,  with  a 
pitched  roof,  and  having  entrances  both  in  the  east  and  west 
fronts.  The  grounds,  which  were  very  extensive,  and  em- 
braced most  of  the  hill,  were  terraced  down  to  the  highway  and 
adorned  with  shrubbery.  A  fine  orchard  of  several  acres,  in 
the  midst  of  which  the  buihiings  stood,  extended  on  the  west 
quite  to  the  limits  of  the  enclosure,  where,  until  recently,  were 
visible  the  remains  of  the  convent  tomb.  The  hill  is  now  being 
levelled  with  a  rapidity  that  is  fast  obliterating  every  vestige 
of  its  original  appearance,  as  nature  left  it.  I^Iount  Benedict 
already  bolpngs  to  the  past,  wliatovcr  rogrot  wo  may  feel  at 
the  disappearance  of  so  beautiful  an  cniinenco. 

The  couveut  was  opened  on  the  17tli  of  July,  1826.  It  is 
but  little  known  that  there  was  a  similar  establishment  in 
Boston,  contiguous  to  the  Cathedral  in  Franklin  Street, 
though  no  incident  drew  the  popular  attention  to  it.  The 
information  upon  which  the  mob  actoil  in  the  sack  of  the 
Mount  Benedict  institution  proved  wholly  groundless. 

When  wo  last  visited  the  ruins  the  scene  was  one  of  utter 
loneliness.  Year  by  year  the  walls  had  been  crumbling  away, 
until  the  elements  were  fast  comi)loting  what  the  fire  had  spared. 
The  snow  enshrouded  the  heajis  of  debris  and  the  jagged  out- 
lines of  the  walls  with  a  robe  as  spotless  as  that  of  St.  Ursula 
herself.  For  nearly  forty  years  these  hlackened  memorials  of  the 
little  community  of  St.  Angela  had  been  visible  to  thousands 
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journeying  to  nnd  from  the  ncigliboring  city.  Tlie  lesson  has 
been  sliarp,  but  effectual.  Whoever  sliould  now  raise  the  torch 
against  such  an  establishment  would  be  deemed  a  madman. 

Our  interest  is  awakened  at  the  mention  of  Ten  Hills  Farm 
in  connection  with  the  plantation  of  Governor  Winthrop,  who 
gave  it  the  name  by  which  it  is  still  known,  from  the  ten  little 
elevations  which  crowned  its  uneven  surface,  but  of  which 
few  traces  remain  visible  to  this  day. 

The  grant  to  Winthrop  was  made  September  6,  1631,  of  six 
hundred  acres  of  land  ''  near  his  house  at  Mistick,''  from  which 
it  woidd  appear  that  the  governor  ali*eady  had  a  house  built 
there  which  was  probably  occupied  by  his  servants.  We  are 
now  8i)eaking  of  a  time  nearly  coincident  with  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  when  no  other  craffc  than  the  Indian  canoe  had  ever 
cleft  the  waters  of  the  Mystic,  and  when  wild  beasts  roamed 
the  neighboring  forests.  i 

(lovornor  AVinthrop  tells  his  own  story  of  what  ho,  the 
original  white  inhabitant  of  Ten  Hills,  experienced  there  in 
IG31:  — 

"  The  govcniour,  being  at  his  fann  house  at  Mistick,  walked  out 
after  sup^wr,  and  took  a  piece  in  his  hand,  supposing  he  might  see  a 
wolf,  (ibr  tlicy  came  doily  about  the  house,  and  killed  swine  and 
calves,  etc ;)  and  being  about  half  a  mile  off,  it  grew  suddenly  dark, 
w>  on,  in  coming  home,  he  nustook  his  path,  and  went  til  he  came 
t<»  a  little  houBc  of  Sagamore  John,  which  stood  empty.  There  he 
stayed,  ond  having  a  piece  of  match  in  his  pocket,  (for  he  always 
carried  about  him  match  and  a  compass,  and  in  summer  time  snake- 
weed,) he  made  a  good  fire  near  the  house,  and  lay  down  upon  some 
old  matR  which  he  found  there,  and  so  spent  the  night,  sometimes 
walking  by  the  fire,  sometimes  singing  psalms,  and  sometimes  getting 
wood,  but  could  not  sleep.  It  wos  (through  Goers  mercy)  a  wanu 
night;  but  a  little  before  day  it  began  to  rain,  and  having  no  cloak, 
he  made  shift  by  a  long  pole  to  climb  up  into  the  house.  In  the 
morning  there  c^me  thither  an  Indian  w^naw,  but,  perceiving  her 
U'foTO  rIic  had  oiH»ned  the  door,  he  l»iirro<l  her  out;  yet  she  stayed 
lliore  a  great  while  essaying  to  get  in,  and  at  last  she  went  away, 
ami  he  returned  safe  home,  his  servants  having  been  much  pcqdexed 
for  him,  and  having  walked  about,  and  shot  off  pieces,  and  hallooed 
in  the  night,  but  he  heard  them  nof 
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Savage  supposes  that  Ten  Hills  was  the  governor's  summer 
residence  for  the  first  two  or  three  years;  Boston  being,  after 
the  removal  of  his  house  there,  his  constant  liome.  It  has 
also  been  usually  considered  as  the  place  where  Winthrop  built 
his  little  bark,  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  the  first  English  keel 
launched  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts  Colony.  This 
event  occurred  on  the  4th  of  July,  1631,  and  in  Octolwr  the 
Blessing  spread  her  canvas  and  bore  away  on  a  voyage  to  the 
eastward. 

The  farm  of  Ten  Hills  was  owned  at  the  time  of  the  Bevolu* 
tion  by  Bobert  Temple,  a  royalist ;  and  the  house  he  occupied 
stood  on  the  supposed  site  of  Governor  Winthrop's  until  de- 
molished a  few  years  ago.  The  following  description  applies 
to  its  appearance  when  the  writer  hist  visited  it. 

The  mansion-house  has  a  spacious  hall,  and  a  generous  pro- 
^  vision  of  large  square  rooms.  As  you  ascend  the  stairs,  in 
front  of  you,  at  the  first  landing,  is  a  gloss  door,  opening  into 
a  snug  little  apartment  which  overlooks  the  river.  This  must 
have  been  a  favorite  resort  of  the  family.  The  wainscoting  and 
other  wood-work  is  in  good  condition,  if  a  general  filthiness  be 
excepted,  inseparable  from  the  occupancy  of  the  house  by 
numerous  families  of  the  lalxirei's  in  the  neighboring  brick- 
yards. All  is  now  changed  by  the  levelling  of  tlio  adjacent 
hills  beyond  the  possibility  of  recognition. 

Robert  Temple  of  Ten  Hills  was  an  elder  brother  of  Sir  John 
Temple,  Bart.,  the  first  Consul-General  from  England  to  the 
United  States.  His  ehlest  daughUn*  became  I^uly  l>ulVerin. 
Mr.  Temple  sailed  for  England  as  early  as  May,  1 775  ;  but,  the 
vessel  being  obliged  to  j)ut  into  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  he 
was  detained  and  sent  to  Cambridge  camp.  Mr.  Temple's 
family  continued  to  reside  in  the  mansion  at  Ten  Hills  alter 
his  attemptetl  departure,  und(5r  the  protection  of  CJeneral  Wanl. 
The  Baronet  married  a  daughter  of  Govcnu»r  r»owdoin,  while 
his  brother's  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Governor  Shirley. 

Previous  to  his  coming  to  Ten  Hills,  Bobert  Temple  had 
resided  on  Noddle's  Island,  in  the  elegant  mansion  thei-e  after- 
wards occupied  by  Henry  Howell  Williams.     Although  himself 
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a  tenant,  the  Temples  liad  in  times  past  owned  the  island.  Sir 
Thomas,  who  was  proprietor  in  1667,  had  been  formerly  Ooy- 
enior  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  related  of  liim,  that  once,  when  on 
a  visit  to  England,  he  was  presented  to  Cliarles  II.,  who  com- 
plained to  him  that  the  colonists  had  usurped  his  prerogative 
of  coiiung  money.  Sir  Thomiis  replied,  tliat  they  thought  it 
no  crime  to  coin  money  for  their  own  use,  and  presented  his 
Majesty  some  of  Master  Hull's  pieces,  on  which  was  a  tree. 
The  king  inquiring  what  tree  that  was,  the  courtier  answered, 
**The  royal  oak  which  protected  your  Majesty's  life,"  —  a  reply 
which  charmed  the  king  and  caused  him  to  look  with  more 
fav«»r  on  tJio  offending  colony.  If  oiio  of  Master  Hull's  shillings 
1)0  examined,  we  are  not  greatly  surprised  that  Ills  Mi^'esty  so 
readily  believed  the  pine  to  be  an  oak. 

Ten  HiUs  was  the  landing-place  of  Gage's  night  expedition 
to  seize  the  powder  in  the  province  magazine,  in  September, 
1774.  The  next,  day  the  uprising  in  Middlesex  took  place. 
And  on  Satunlay,  tlie  3d,  tlie  soldiers  were  harnessed  to  four 
field- pieces,  which  tliey  dmgged  to  Boston  Neck,  and  placed  in 
Ixittery  there.  The  Lively  frigate,  of  twenty  guns,  came  to  her 
moorings  in  tlie  ferry-way  between  Boston  and  Charlestown, 
and  the  avenues  to  the  doomed  town  were  shut  up  as  effectually 
by  land  as  they  had  been  by  water. 

The  vicinity  of  Ten  Hills  was  that  chosen  by  Mike  Martin 
for  the  robbery  of  Major  Bray.  It  was  near  where  the  old 
lane  leading  to  the  Temple  farm-liouso,  and  now  known  as 
Temple  Street,  enters  the  turnpike,  that  tlie  robber  overtook 
the  chaise  of  his  victim.  After  his  condemnation,  Martin 
related,  with  apparent  gusto,  that  the  pistol  which  he  presented 
at  the  Major's  head  was  neither  loaded  nor  cocked,  but  tliat 
the  latter  was  terribly  frightened  and  trembled  like  a  leaf. 
Mrs.  Bray  trie<l  to  conceal  her  watch,  but  was  assured  by  the 
highwayman  that  ho  did  not  rob  hidies.  Even  now  the  place 
seems  loiiesome,  and  is  not  the  one  we  should  select  for  an 
evening  promenade. 

On  a  little  promontory  whicli  overlooked  the  Mystic  the 
Americans  erected  a  battery  during  the  siege.  At  this  point 
5  G 
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the  xiyer  makes  «  werterlj  bend,  eo  tbtt  e  hoelilc  flotilk  must  j 
approeeh  to  a<»iie  diatance  in  tiie  teeth  of  n  rukbg  firo  ^ 
from  ttua  redoabtb  TinM  waa  follj  pioyed  when  IUq  enemy  j 
brought  their  floaUng  batteriea  vUhm  nsigb  to  alUick  the 
working  party  cm  Ploughed  Hill  and  miflbide  the  ruatU  A 
uine-pounder  mounted  in  this  ledoobt  aunk  one  of  thu  m»<imy'B 
batteriea  and  diaabled  the  other,  while  an  armed  yonstA  \v\Mi 
aceompanied  tbemr  had  her  foreaail  ahot  a^vny,  mid  ^\i\^ 
obliged  to  aheer  oft  The  next  day  (Monday,  S<?i>tcml>er  I'S) 
the  enemy  aent  a  man-of-war  into  Myatio  "Biyeit^  dvcvt  houki  uf 
their  foroea  orer  from  Boaton  to  Charleatown,  where  iht^y 
formed  a  heayy  column  of  attack,  and  aeemed  iirc().ar«<l  to 
make  a  bold  puah,-— aa  waa  fully  expected  in  thu  AmeiRau 
camp^*— but  Bunker  Hill  waa  too  recent  in  tlicir  momorioH, 
and  Ploughed  Hill  had  be^d  made  much  atroik^^cr  thun  tUa 
poaition  tibey  bad  carried  with  ao  much  loaa  of  lifu  un  tha  ITLU 
of  June}  the  ocmibaft  waa  declined. 

LeaTing  the  redoubt,  a  hundred  yarda  higher  up  the  hill  wo 
found  feracea  of  another  work,  with  two  of  the  aitglee  quite 
clearly  defined.  Owing  to  the  wholesole  demoIiLimi  wliich^.^ 
has  been  going  on  here,  all  these  years,  it  1ms  become  quite 
impassible  to  relocate  these  very  iuturestiiig  relics  of  the 
siege  of  Boston. 

General  Sullivan,  on  first  coming  to  camp,  took  up  his  quar- 
ters at  Medford,  where  Stark  and  his  New  ITam])s)Hro  men 
were  already  assembled.  In  a  letter  to  tlio  Committee  of 
Safety,  the  general  lamented  extremely  that  the  New  Hamp- 
shire forces  were  without  a  chaplain,  and  wore  obliged  to  attend 
prayers  with  the  Khodo-Islandcrs  on  Prospect  Hill.  We  are 
ignorant  whether  the  men  of  New  Hampshire  required  more 
praying  for  than  the  men  of  Khoile  Island,  hut  wo  fidly  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  in  those  days  an  army  chaplain  was  not  a 
mere  ornamental  appendage,  dangling  at  the  (pteue  of  the  staff. 
General  Sullivan  was  absent  from  camp  in  November,  1775, 
having  been  sent  to  Portsmouth  on  account  of  the  alarm  occa- 
sioned by  the  burning  of  Falmouth.  He  took  with  him  some 
artillery  officers  and  a  company  of  the  rifle  regiment     About 
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the  same  time  General  Lee  went  to*  Hhode  Island  on  a  similar 
mission. 

Samuel  Jaques,  a  later  resident  of  Ten  Ilills  Farm,  is  worthy 
of  remembrance  as  a  distinguished  agriculturist.  Bom  in  1776, 
a  few  weeks  after  the  declaration  of  formal  separation  from 
Kngland,  ho  died  in  1859,  just  at  tlio  dawn  of  a  scarcely  loss 
momentous  convidsion,  thus  spanning  with  his  own  life  the 
greatest  epochs  of  our  history. 

Colonel  Jaques  was  in  habits  and  manners  the  type  of  the 
English  country  gentleman.  When  a  resident  of  Charlestown, 
he  had,  like  Cradock's  men  at  Mystic  Side  in  1G32,  impaled  a 
deer-park.  He  also  kept  his  hounds,  and  often  wakened  the 
echoes  of  the  neighboring  hills  with  the  note  of  his  bugle  or  the 
cry  of  his  pack,  bringing  the  drowsy  slumborer  from  his  bed  by 
sounds  so  unwonted.  Wo  trust  no  incredulous  reader  will  be 
startled  at  the  assertion  that  the  hills  of  Somerville  have  re- 
sounded with  the  fox-hunter*s  "  tally-ho  ! " 

Colonel  Jaques,  who  acquired  Ids  title  by  long  service  in  the 
militia,  was  engaged  for  a  time  during  tlie  hostilities  of  1812 
in  the  defence  of  the  shores  of  the  bay,  being  stationed  at 
(Chelsea  in  command  of  a  small  detachment.  He  was  twenty- 
eight  years  a  resident  of  the  old  Temple  Manor,  and  discharged 
the  duties  of  hospitality  in  a  manner  tliat  did  no  discredit  to 
the  ancient  proprietor.  The  farm  wjis  also  (wcupicd  at  one  timo 
by  Elias  IFosket  Derby,  who  stocked  it  witli  imi)roved  breeds 
of  sheep. 

The  place  has  now  been  much  disfigured  with  excavations,  to 
procure  the  clay,  which  is  excellent  for  brickmaking,  and  that 
branch  of  industry  has  been  extensively  carried  on  for  many 
years  by  the  sons  of  Colonel  Jaques.  In  time  a  large  portion 
of  the  soil  has  been  removed,  and  is,  or  was,  standing  in  many 
a  noble  edifice  in  the  neighboring  city, —  a  gradual  but  sure 
process  of  annexation.  The  vein  of  clay,  which  is  traced  from 
Watertown  to  Lynn,  underlies  Ten  Hills  Farm. 

Brickmaking  was  very  early  pursued  by  the  settlers,  one, 
at  least,  of  the  houses  they  built  in  the  first  decade  of  the  set- 
tlement being  still  in  existence.     The  size  of  bricks  was  regu- 
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kled  by  Chariai  L,  henoe  the  name  stetut^biicU.  T\m  vury 
inl  yesMb  whieh  anived  al  Salem  haul  l)i-i(:k8  btowoil  uuUur 
theor  haftoheib  which  weie  dooblkai  va^\  ia  tliu  i^roaiou  of 
aome  of  the  big  ehimney-ataoka  that  a^Il  f^xi^t  tlti^re,  ihoir  iu- 
deatraetiUe  matenala  lenderiiig  them  as  \\siiiu\  UMky  a»  when 
thegr  weie  origiiiallj  bmnt.  In  1746  ull  thfj  Iricka  iisoil  in 
veeonatnietuig  the  woiks  at  Louisbiiig  uml  AunainilU  Moy.i\ 
ymte  ihipped  ftom  Boston  to  Qeneal  AjuLuir^L  The  ^ustl)' 
and  diaai^mia  exawiplea  of  Poitiand,  Cbicii^^  ami  Boston  hiivo 
only  eonfiimed  the  ezpeiienee  that  bricks  iiro  inoiv  ihtml>lu 
than  atone.  The  aon-diied  bricks  of  Nint^vdx  mul  ikijy Ion  zim 
still  in  existencfti  while  the  Boman  hath«(  uf  ( 'mvirnlb  anil  'riina 
hsTe  withstood  the  aeti<m  of  the  einneiita  fur  buttor  Lhan  thu 
stone  of  the  Coliseitm  at  the  marble  of  th^^  Koruni. 

Winter  Hltt  waa  fortified  immediately  nfu  v  Uui  luatlo  of 
Banker  Hill,  and  ganisoned  by  the  oouiufUkiU  of  IVxir,  SUii-k^ 
Beed,  Mansfield^  and  Doolittle.  The  poUuy  of  i^lai^inj^  thu  tK>l' 
disn  of  the  same  colony  together  was  at  first  ohsorvmi,  nml 
while  Oieene  on  PRNqpect  Hill  had  his  Uhmlo  Islandursj  Sulii- 
▼an  on  Winter  Hill  quartered  in  the  miUt  of  tha  men  of  K^w 
Hampshire.  Webb's  and  Hutchinson's  r^meuts  were  under 
Sullivan's  orders  in  November,  1775. 

This,  being  the  extreme  left  of  the  American  interior  line  of 
defence,  was  fortified  with  great  assiduity,  especially  as  it 
covered  the  land  approach  to  the  town  of  Medford,  and,  to 
some  extent,  the  navigation  of  the  Mystic.  The  principal  work 
was  thrown  up  directly  across  the  road  leading  over  the  hill, 
now  Broadway,  at  the  point  wliere  the  Modfonl  road  diverges ; 
and,  except  at  the  northwest  angle,  whoru  it  was  cnU^rod  by  the 
lost-named  highway,  was  onclosod  on  all  sides.  It  was  in  fonn 
an  irregular  pentagon,  with  luistions  and  deep  fosse.  A  breast- 
work conforming  with  the  jmiscnt  direction  of  Ceutml  Street 
joined  the  southwest  angle.  This  plan  (»f  i-edonbt  and  hrujist- 
work  was  the  almost  stercotyi)cd  form  of  the  American  works. 
A  hundred  yards  in  advance  of  the  fort  wcro  outworks,  in 
which  guards  were  nightly  posted.  When  Central  Street  was 
being  made,  the  remains  of  the  intrenchment  were  exposed,  and 
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are  also  remembered  by  some  of  the  older  people  in  the  vacant 
land  of  Mr.  Byaui  on  the  north  side  of  the  road. 

Let  us  take  a  view  of  Sullivan's  camp  and  fortress  as  it  was 
in  November,  1775.  At  eight  in  the  morning  the  dnmimers 
and  lifers  of  all  the  regiments  on  the  hill  assemble  in  the 
citadel  and  botit  the  troop.  Tlie  martial  sounds  are  taken  up 
on  ProaiHjct  Hill,  and  pjissod  on  to  11  with  at  Cambridge.  The 
refrain  echoes  along  the  line  until  it  reaches  the  veteran  Thomas 
at  lioxbury,  where  it  is  wafteil  across  the  waters  of  the  bay  to 
tlic  cars  of  the  king's  sentinel  on  the  mmparts  of  the  aistlo. 

Thc^  dotiiils  for  pickets  and  guanis  are  now  pamded  and 
in8i>cctcd  by  the  bmve  Alexander  Scammell,  who  has  followed 
his  general  and  friend  fi-om  the  law-olHco  at  Exeter  to  be  his 
major  of  brigade  in  tlie  Continentid  service.  The  camp  is  now 
fully  astir,  and  the  detachments  for  fatigue  are  in  motion. 
Some  march  to  the  neighboring  forests,  where  they  are  em- 
ployed in  cutting  wood  for  fuel  and  material  for  fascines. 
Soon  the  fwsty  air  is  vocal  Avith  the  blows  of  their  axes. 
CJthcrs  are  employeil  in  mending  the  roads,  strengthening  the 
works,  or  deepening  the  ditclics  ;  still  others  are  busy  erecting 
barracks  for  the  aj»proaching  winter.  Bustle  and  preparation 
have  invaded  the  fonuer  solitude  of  the  green  slopes,  and  the 
heautiful  verdure  is  furrowed  with  yawning  trenches. 

Th(^ni  never  wen?  sucli  nuiu  for  builtling  earthworks  as  the 
Americans.  Fort  aflcT  fort  rose  bofoi*o  the  astonished  vision  of 
the  Britons,  like  the  fabled  palace  of  Aladdin.  Now  Breed's 
Hill,  then  Lechmcre's  Point,  and  finally  Dorchester  Heights, 
8howe<l  what  workers  those  Yankees  were.  Gage  was  aston- 
ished, Howe  petrified  ;  both  were  outgcneralled  before  Boston. 

In  fine  weather  the  men  off  duty  engage  in  a  thousand 
occupations  or  amusements.  Some  read,  others  write,  while 
not  a  few  are  cleaning  their  tnisty  firelocks  or  elaborately  carv- 
ing their  powder-horns,  to  be  handed  down  as  heirlooms  to 
their  children's  children. 

Until  barracks  were  built,  officers  and  men  ma<le  for  them- 
selves huts,  after  the  manner  described  by  Mr.  Emerson,  the 
general  being  accommodated  in  an  old  house  on  the  hill.     The 
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officors  oxcbungod  visits,  attoiiilixl  ^imsoti  courtsnmiiiul, — 
which  might  be  hold  in  Nixoirs  hut  or  DooUttlc's  Imniicks, — 
or  rambled  through  the  adjacent  lines.  Card-playing,  the 
soldiers'  favorite  pastime,  was  strongly  discountenanced  by  the 
commander-in-chief ;  but  we  believe  we  should  only  liavo  to  lift 
the  corner  of  the  old  sail  that  served  as  a  door  to  the  huts  to 
see  group  after  group,  rebels  that  they  were,  paying  coui*t  to 
king  and  queen.  At  night  a  bit  of  tallow  candle,  stuck  in  the 
socket  of  a  bayonet,  serves  to  illuminate  the  soldier's  cabin  and 
prolong  his  pleasures  till  the  drums  at  tattoo  admonish  him  that 
the  day  is  done. 

Within  the  lines  a  regiment  went  on  duty  every  night.  The 
tour  came  round  often ;  the  service  was  hai-d.  A  com^mny  was 
stationed  at  Medford  to  prevent  the  men  straggling  fi-om  camp  ; 
and  not  a  few  oflicers,  seduced  by  the  comforts  of  a  clean  IkhI 
or  the  witchery  of  a  pair  of  bright  eyes,  were  in  the  habit  of 
absenting  themselves  from  camp  to  sleep  at  Mystic,  as  Medfonl 
was  then  called. 

There  was  in  each  brigade  a  field-officer  of  the  day.  When 
a  colonel  mounted  guard  he  was  attended  by  his  own  surgeon 
and  adjutant.  lie  was  in  the  siuhlle  from  troop  to  ri'tii'sit, 
catclung,  i)orhaps,  a  mouth  i'ul  at  thi^  picket,  or  sharing  pot-hick 
with  some  conjrado  while  ou  his  rounds.  Tlio  advanceil  linrs 
must  bo  visited  twice  a  day,  and  if  tliere  should  be  an  alarm, 
the  officer  of  the  day  must  be  at  the  threatened  point.  The 
post  at  Ten  Tlills,  the  valley  redoubts,  the  detachments  at 
Mystic  and  the  Powder  House,  were  comi)riscd  within  his 
charge.     He  nnist  not  sleep  or  i-emove  his  arms  during  liis  tour. 

Mi-s.  John  Adams,  in  her  lettei-s,  luis  left  some  admind)ie 
portraits  of  the  distinguished  chamctei-s  of  the  Kevolutionary 
army.     Speaking  of  ( Jeueral  Sullivan,  she  says  :  — 

"I  drank  coffee  one  day  witli  Oeneral  Sidlivan  uiiouAVinler  Hill. 
He  a|)]ieiU's  to  he  a  man  of  sense  and  Hplrit.  Ilin  ('(uniteiiaiice  de- 
notes him  of  a  warm  conHtitution,  not  Xn  he  very  Hud«lenly  movi^l, 
hut,  when  once  roused,  not  vt*ry  easily  lulhnl;  easy  and  social;  well 
calculated  for  a  military  Ht4iti()n,a8  he  seems  to  he  |»osses8e<l  of  those 
popular  qualities  necessary  to  attach  men  to  him." 
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A  London  paper  said,  in  1777:  "General  Sullivan,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  king's  troops,  was  an  attorney,  and  only  laid 
down  the  pen  for  the  sword  about  eight  months  ago,  though  now 
a  general/'  He  wtis  found  by  the  Hessians  after  the  disastrous 
iKittle  of  Ijong  Island,  secreted  in  a  cornfield ;  was  searched, 
and  General  Washington's  orders  taken  from  him.  Among 
the  ridiculous  stories  with  which  the  foreign  officers  regaled 
their  home  corresjiondents,  the  Hessian,  Heeringen,  in  de- 
scribing this  affair,  says  :  ''John  Sullivan  is  a  lawyer,  but 
before  h/is  been  a  footman ;  he  is,  however,  a  man  of  genius, 
whom  the  rebels  will  very  much  miss."  In  the  same  letter 
Lord  Stirling,  who  was  also  made  prisoner,  is  spoken  of  as  an 
**  echapfie  de  famille,  who  is  as  much  like  Lord  Granby  as  one 
egg  is  like  another."  General  Putnam,  says  the  same  authority, 
is  a  butcher  by  trade.  This  battle  of  Long  Island  was  where 
the  Hessians  became  so  terrible  to  their  adversaries.  They  re- 
I)eatodly  halte<l  under  a  heavy  fire  to  dress  their  lines  and 
advance  with  Old-Worhl  precision.  Their  officers  took  care  to 
U»ll  them  the  n^bels  wonhl  give  no  quarter,  consequently  they 
put  to  death  all  who  fell  into  their  hands.  Some  of  the 
Americans  were  found  after  the  action  pinned  to  tre«s  with 
Imyonets.  At  Trenton  these  bugl)ears  were  stripped  of  their 
lions'  skins. 

(icncral  Sullivan  was  mther  short  in  stature,  but  well-made 
ami  ai'.iivr.  His  complexion  was  ilark,  his  nose  prominent,  his 
eye  black  and  piercing.  His  countenance,  as  a  whole,  was  har- 
monious and  agreeable. 

Scammcll  h«id  been  a  schoolmaster  and  a  surveyor  before  ho 
became  Sullivan's  confidential  clerk.  In  1 770  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Old  Colony  Club,  the  first  society  in  New  England 
to  commoniorato  publicly  tlio  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
He  stood  six  feet  two  inches, — just  the  height  of  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, —  and  fought  on  the  hardest  fields  of  the 
lievolution.  Just  as  final  victory  was  about  to  crown  the 
efforts  of  the  Americans,  Scammell  fell  at  Yorktown,  a  victim 
to  the  ignorance  or  brutality  of  a  Hessian  vidette.  'When  this 
unlucky  event  occurred  he  was  in  command  of  a  picked  corps 
of  light  infantry. 
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Theie  aitt  tiro  aiAon  in  the  aaaio  giwt  drania  of  ti^kh  we  an 
endeeyoiiiig  to  neimnge  the  eQeiM%  whoee  aegnaintMiee  piol^ 
ably  b^gon  have^  and  whoee  fiifteahmgaftMr  beeame  interwofwt 
TheaetwoweieJaineaWilldiiaonaodAaioiiBiiir.  Bothjoiiiad 
the  amy  at  Cambridge  aa  irblimteeni  in  1775.  Wadiinglon 
gave  the  finimeri  who  fi»l  nnited  himadf  with  ThoBipaon'a  riie* 
oorpa^  e  e^^taincy  in  Beed'a  rogunent  At  the  time  of  tMe 
iqppointm^^  he  waa  e  member  of  Geneial  Oieene^a  milltaiy 
fiimily  on  Beoqpeet  HUl,  and  did  not^  theiefcie^  jdn  his  nglh 
mentnntUhezeadiedNewYcndL  WiUdnaontookpaitinihe 
poBaeaaion  of  Cobble  Hill,  Leehmeie'a  Pmnt^  and  Doidieatar 
Hdg^ta,  and  haa  xeooided  hia  opinion  that  Howe  might  have 
ibioed  Wadiington'a  linea  at  almost  any  time  prior  to  Januaiy, 
1776. 

Aa  ia  weU  known^  WiUdnaon  beeame  (hMn  a^jntant^en- 
end  in  the  campaign  againat  Bmgoyne,  and  waa  the  bearar  of 
the  ofileial  deqpatehea  of  the  annender  to  Omgieaa.  lb  wia 
imidicated  in  Ae  Conway  oabel,  bot  became  eatmnged  ftom 
Gatesy  and  a  challenge  paaaed  between  them.  WiUdnaon  aaya 
that  Gatee  came  to  him  at  the  last  moment  With  an  apology, 
and  that  the  duol  did  not  take  place,  though  it  was  currently 
reported  in  the  army  to  the  contrnry.  A  general  oilicor,  wriU 
ing  from  White  IMains,  Scptomlxjr,  1778,  wiys:  "  (icneml 
Gates  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  Wilkinson.  Geneml  Gates's 
pistols  would  not  give  fire,  but  flashed  twice.  Wilkinson's 
gave  fire,  but  the  balls  did  not  take  effect."  "  Wilky,"  as  he 
was  called  in  the  anny,  was  elegant  in  ^icrson  and  manners. 

Burr  and  Matthias  Ogden  were  recommomled  to  Sullivan  by 
Gates  in  November,  1 775,  for  iK)sitions,  in  reward  for  past  ser- 
vices. Both  accompanied  Arnold  to  Quebec.  Colonel  Burr's 
eventful  career  is  familiar.  His  eye  was  remarkably  piercing 
and  brilliant.  With  talents  equal  to  any  position,  he  seems  to 
have  been  formed  by  nature  for  a  conspimtor.  The  courtliness 
of  his  manner  and  address  gave  him  a  futid  ascendency  over 
both  sexes,  of  which  he  did  not  scruple  to  t^vail  himself.  Tlio 
death  of  Hamilton  and  the  ruin  of  Bleunerhassett  painfully 
illustrate  the  career  of  Aaron  Burr. 
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It  is  not  a  little  curious  that  Arnold,  Burr,  and  Silas  Doane, 
who,  it  is  believed,  was  more  sinned  against  than  sinning, 
were  from  the  same  State.  It  is  also  a  coincidence  that  the 
two  former  in  their  young,  chivalric  days  should  have  fallen  in 
love  with  two  young  ladies  of  the  New  England  capital,  both 
celebrated  for  their  beauty.  Arnold  lost  his  heart  to  the 
"  heavenly  Miss  Deblois,"  and  laid  at  her  feet  the  spoUs  of  rich 
stuffs  which  he  had  ignobly  plundered  from  the  shops  of  Mon- 
treal. His  suit  was,  however,  unsuccessful ;  for  when  did  a 
Boston  girl  become  the  mother  of  traitors  1  Burr^  on  liis  part, 
improvctl  a  visit  which  Madam  Hancock,  the  governor's  aunt, 
was  paying  his  uncle  at  Fairfield,  to  lay  siege  to  the  heart  of 
Dorothy  Quincy,  who  was  then  under  the  protection  of  Madam 
Hancock.  Aaron  was  then  a  handsome  young  fellow  of  very 
pretty  fortune ;  but  the  dowager,  who  was  apprehensive  that  he 
might  defeat  her  purpose  of  uniting  Miss  Quincy  to  her  nephew, 
wouM  not  lojivo  them  a  moment  t-ogothcr.  If  we  are  to  believe 
n*|M»ii,  the  lady  was  not  insensible  to  the  iushuiating  maimers 
of  ycjung  Burr. 

John  Vanderlyn,  the  painter,  owed  his  fescue  from  the  ob- 
scurity of  a  village  blacksmith's  shop  to  the  acuteness  and 
patronage  of  Colonel  Burr.  The  latter,  while  journeying  in  the 
interior  of  New  York,  was  much  stnick  by  a  little  pen-and-ink 
•Irawing  that  hung  over  the  fireplace  in  the  bar-room  of  a 
tavern.  The  lail  was  sent  for,  and,  on  parting,  Colonel  Burr 
said  to  him  :  "  Put  a  shirt  in  your  pocket,  come  to  New  York, 
and  inquire  for  Aaron  Burr ;  he  will  take  care  of  you."  The 
Ijoy  followed  his  patron,  who  sent  him  to  Paris,  where  he 
achieved  a  reputation  that  justified  the  sagacity  of  the  then 
Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  officers  who  served  on  Winter  Hill,  and  who 
subsequently  acquired  fame,  were  Henry  Dearborn,  John  Brooks, 
and  Joseph  Cillcy.  Dearborn  was  a  captain  in  Stark's  regi- 
ment. Brooks  major  of  Bridges',  niid  Cillcy  of  Poor's  regiment. 
Doarlwni  and  Brooks  became  very  distinguished  in  military  and 
civil  life  :  both  testified  their  affection  for  Alexander  Scammcll 
by  naming  a  son  for  that  lamented  officer ;  both  fouglit  with 
conspicuous  valor  at  Saratoga. 
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Duziilg  the  battle  of  Maninouth  a  cocpe  <iomiMemleil  hf 
Cokmel  Beeibom  aoquitted  thaBeelves  with  iaoh  midemlid 
hnmaty  that  they  attoMsted  paitkahr  noHoa.  ▲  BrwrthiHi 
oflker  of  fank  xode  up  to  Deatbotn  and  iiiqiiiied  **wk0  tiMgr 

Hie  Cokmel  i^Uad  in  thia  hecmie  and  aokUariy  aMU»M»: 
''Fun-blooded  Yankee^  by  Ghd,  air,  fieom  the  fiHate  of  Umr 
Hampahira."  *   The  aame  aneodote  haa  been  nlated  of  OolMMt 
Gilley. 
The  Oennana  of  Bmgoyne'a  annji  to  the  number  of  abent 

I  ^^^^^^^H^^^t;^    A  '^^'^^^^^'^  bundredt  took 

I      ^^^VHHI^^^^^^v  up  their  qnaxteia  in  the 
'  ^^^M^    _. -- ^a^&K    ^  ^.  I    banncka   and   hula    on 

Winter  Hill  whidi  hnd 

cana.  Oeoml  liiadoaal, 
widi  his  fiunily,  weie  no- 
oommodated  in  a  fiinn- 
hoiue,  where  he  waa 
obligetl  to  oontout  him- 
self with  a  ivHim  ami  a 
gun-ct,  with  nothing  bet- 
ter than  straw  for  a  couch. 
The  Genenirs  biognipher 
continues  tho  desciiptiou: 
"The  liincllonl  was  very 
kind,  but  his  other  half  was  a  veritable  <lragon,  doing  every- 
thing to  offend  and  annoy  her  obnoxious  guests.  ])ut,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  find  another  place,  they  were  obliged  to  put  up 
with  everything  rather  than  be  driven  from  the  house."  After 
a  sojourn  here  of  three  weeks,  the  General  and  Madame 
Kiedesel  were  furnished  with  excellent  quartei-s  at  Cambridge. 
Several  of  the  officers  were  allowed  to  resiile  at  that  place  and 
at  Medford,  but  none  were  allowed  to  pass  into  Boston  without 
special  permission.  The  ofHcers  and  soldiers  liad  the  privilege 
of  going,  first  a  mile,  and  eventually  three  miles,  from  their 
*  Mrs.  Warren. 
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barracks.  Colonel  William  llaymond  Loo  commanded  on 
Winter  Ilill  at  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Hessians. 

These  mercenaries  were  employed,  it  is  said,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Lord  George  Germaine.  The  British  government  stipu- 
lated with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  to  pay  £30  sterling  for 
every  man  that  did  not  return,  and  £  15  sterling  for  each  one 
distihlod,  so  that  it  was  comnioidy  sjiid,  ailor  a  Imttlo  in  which 
the  Hessians  were  engaged,  that  their  loss  was  the  Landgrave's 
gaiiL  Similar  treaties  were  made  with  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
and  the  Count  of  Hanau. 

Wo  make  the  following  extracts,  which  serve  to  convey  an 
accurate  idea  of  the  condition  of  things  on  Winter  HQl  as  they 
ap])eared  to  the  Gcnuan  prisoners,  from  General  KiedeseFs 
memoirs :  — 

**  The  ciunp  of  the  prisoners  was  encircled  by  a  chain  of  outposts. 
The  oHicerR,  who  were  jnirmitted  to  go  Rome  what  beyond  the  camp, 
welt;  obligeil  to  promise  in  writing,  on  their  wonl  of  honor,  to  go  no 
fartluT  In^yond  it  than  a  mile  aii<1  a  half.  Wilhiu  this  space  are  the 
villngcs  Cambridge,  Mystic,  or  Medfoixl,  and  a  part  of  Charlestown. 
In  these  places  the  generals  and  brigadiers  could  select  lodgings,  for 
which,  of  course,  they  had  to  pay  dearly.  After  a  while  this  per- 
mission was  extended  to  other  staff  and  subaltern  officers.  Only  a 
few  of  the  Brnnswickers  availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  pre- 
ferring to  remain  in  their  miserable  barracks,  and  thus  share  all 
inronvciiicnces  with  their  men. 

"  The  camp  was  located  on  a  height,  which,  to  a  distance  of  eight 
miles,  was  surrounded  with  woods,  thus  presenting  a  splendid  view 
of  Boston,  the  harbor,  and  the  vast  ocean.  The  barracks  had  lieen 
built  in  1775,  at  the  time  that  the  Americans  first  took  up  arms,  and 
upon  these  very  heights  took  their  first  position  against  (JenenU 
Gaj^.     These  heights  were  fortified. 

"  When  the  fatigued  and  worn-out  troops  arrive<l  here  on  the  7th 
of  November  they  found  not  the  Uuist  thiiij^  for  their  Rup)>ort.  A 
little  straw  and  some  wowl  was  everything  that  was  furnished  to  the 
soldiers.  Tlie  officers  and  privates  were  obliged  to  repair  the  bar- 
racks as  well  as  they  could,  although  they  had  neither  tools  nor  ma- 
terials with  which  to  do  it.  Necessity,  however,  which  is  the  mother 
of  invention,  accomplished  incredible  things." 

The  question,  "  Will  Yankees  fight  ? "  had  to  be  settled  in 
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the  BdYdotioii.  It  might  he  anppoted  that  T^eringtMi  ui 
Banker  HOI  would  have  gi^ea  e  fiDel  enewer  to  eaeh  qnefiWi 
but  they  did  not  The  New  Eni^Aiid  ttoop^  when  thqr  eene 
to  join  thoee  ikom  the  Southern  Coloi^  wen  neMOeti^  iltf- 
eokd  by  the  ehivahNKie  Soothione.  It  wae  Pmiten  end  Omm- 
lier  over  egun.  Hear  the  avowal  of  e  Pannq^finia 
who  evidenfly  qpdce  the  feeling  of  hie  aaction  :**-« 


^  In  ao  oonlemptibU  a  light  weie  the  New  Bni^aad  men  nguMy 
that  a  waa  ieaxcely  heUL  poaaible  to  ooncelTe  a  eaae  which  eiNilil  be 
cmntnied  into  a  reprehenaiye  diampeet  of  them.* 

The  olBoeia  oame  in  for  e  degree  of  lidieole  aeaond  ovlylo 
the  rank  and  file. 

**Bo  hx  fitun  aiming  at  a  deportment  which  mi^  raka  ttem 
above  Aehr  privately  and  thenoe  pranqnt  them  to  due  n^ael  and 
ohadienee  to  thdr  eommanda,  the  oljeet  wat,  by  hnmilityy  to  pre- 
aarra  the  eiiating  Ideming  id  eqnali^ ;  an  UlnatiioM  inafeanee  of 
whidi  waa  givmi  by  Colonel  PQlnam>  the  diiefcngfaieer  of  the  an^^ 
and  no  leas  a  pemnage  than  the  nqphew  of  the  mi^o^genml  of 
that  name.  ^  What!' says  a  peracm,  meeting  him  one  day  with  a 
piece  of  meat  in  his  himd, '  cairying  home  your  rations  yourself, 
Colonel?'  'Yes,' says  he,  *and  I  do  it  to  set  the  otficers  a  gooil 
example.' " 

Tills  feeling,  which  the  Southerners  wore  at  no  ixuna  to  con- 
ceal, was  not  lost  on  the  objects  of  it,  who,  nevertheless,  for  the 
most  part  quietly  endured  the  opprobrium,  trusting  to  their 
deeds  to  set  them  right  in  good  time.  Sullivan,  who  was  a  littlo 
(luick-tempered,  was  rather  restive  under  such  treatment  An 
officer  of  Smallwood's  Maryland  regiment,  which  "  woe  distin- 
guished by  the  most  fashionably  cut  coat,  the  most  macaroni 
cocked-hat,  and  hottest  blood  in  the  Union,"  had  been  guilty 
of  some  disrespect  or  disobedience  to  the  General  Ho  wos 
arrested  and  tried,  but,  as  the  narrator  ingeniously  records,  a 
majority  of  the  officers  being  Southern  men,  the  offemler  was 
acquitted  with  honor.  Putnam  and  Greene  were  not  exempt 
from  the  derision  of  these  blue-blooded  heroes. 

This  was  about  the  time  of  the  disastrous  campaign  of  Long 
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Island.  The  battle  of  Trenton  displayed  the  qualities  of  the 
men  of  Now  England  in  such  a  light  that  a  more  creditable 
feeling  began  to  be  discovered  by  the  men  of  the  South.  The 
despised  Yankees  showed  themselves  true  descendants  of  the 
men  of  Marston  Moor,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester ;  they  became 
to  Washington  what  Cromwell's  Ironsides  were  to  the  Protec- 
tor. The  Southern  cock  crowed  loss  loudly,  and  Northern 
courage,  proved  again  and  again,  asserted,  as  it  ever  wiU  assert, 
to  its  gainsayers  :  — 

"  If  you  dare  flght  to-day,  come  to  the  field  ; 
If  not,  when  you  have  ntomachs." 

We  may  well  pardon  one  of  our  generals  a  little  exultation 
wlien  he  writes  home,  after  the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Prince- 
ton:— 

'*  I  have  been  much  pleased  to  see  a  day  approaching  to  tiy  the 
difference  lietween  Yankee  cowardice  and  Southern  valor.  The  day, 
or  rnthcr  the  days,  have  arrived,  and  all  the  general  officers  allowed, 
and  do  allow,  that  Yankee  cowaixlice  ossmnes  the  shape  of  true 
valor  in  the  field,  and  that  Southern  valor  appeain  to  be  a  composi- 
tion of  boasting  and  conceit.  General  Washington  mode  no  scruple 
to  say  publicly  that  the  remains  of  the  Eastern  regiments  were  the 
strength  of  his  army,  though  their  numbers  were,  comparatively 
speaking,  but  small.  He  calls  them  in  front  when  the  enemy  ore 
there.  He  sends  them  to  the  rear  when  the  enemy  threaten  that 
way.  All  the  general  officers  allow  them  to  be  the  best  of  ti*oops. 
The  Southern  officers  and  soldiers  allow  it  in  time  of  danger,  but  not 
at  oil  other  times.  Believe  me,  sir,  the  Yankees  took  Trenton  before 
the  other  troops  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  More  than  that,  there 
was  an  engagement,  and,  what  will  still  surprise  you  more,  the  line 
that  attackecl  the  town  consisted  of  but  eight  hundred  Yankees,  and 
there  were  sixteen  hundred  Hessians  to  oppose  them.  At  Prince- 
ton, where  the  17th  regiment  had  thro^vn  thirty-five  hundred 
Southern  militia  into  the  utmost  confusion,  a  regiment  of  Yankees 
restorwl  the  day.  This  Gcncnd  Mifllin  confessal  to  me,  though  the 
Philadelphia  jNipers  tell  us  a  different  story.  It  seems  to  have  been 
ipiite  forgot  that,  while  the  17th  regiment  was  engaging  these  trooj>s, 
six  hundred  Yankees  had  the  town  to  take  against  the  40th  and  55th 
regiments,  which  they  did  without  loss,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
attack." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

THB  OLD   WATSmi  HILL. 


? 


Tliy  nmi^,  rods  tcntnm  { 
Uk»  waum  bold  YtlViii  gray  in  i 
And  iMiktd  vith  Buny  a  Muiiy  aoMr." 

BT  to  the  moflt  xemaikable  object  to  bo  stHJii  in  tijo  vicltiit; 
of  Boston  18  the  Okl  Powder  Houses,  wUtcti  ^Uunia  mi  n 
littk  eminenoe  hanl  by  tlie  rood  kodiii^  iVinn  Wiutur  Hill 
to  AtUngtoiv— -famifiiiythe  old  stiigB-Mml  U*  Kmw^  Nisv 
Hiinpebiie.  In  tlie  iky  of  ite  erection  it  ^iUiM  al  iUn  mttotiug 
of  the  roads  ftom  Cumbridgei  Mystic^  sad  Mouotottiy,  —  u  «fiti^ 
stion  excellently  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  tjottttitneitu.         J 

It  is  the  only  really  antique  rain  we  can  boofit  of  in  Mjxs^ 
chusetts;  and  for  solitary  picturesqueneds,  in  all  New  England, 
only  its  fellow,  the  Old  Mill  at  Newport,  can  rival  it.  Long 
before  you  reach  tho  spot  its  venerable  aspect  rivets  the  atten- 
tion. Its  novel  structure,  its  solid  masonry,  no  less  than  the 
extraordinary  contrast  with  everything  around,  stamp  it  as 
the  handiwork  of  a  generation  long  since  foigotten.  We 
are  not  long  in  deciding  it  to  be  a  windmill  of  the  early 
settlers. 

Tho  Old  Mill,  as  we  shall  call  it,  belongs  to  tho  early  part  of 
tho  reign  of  gocxl  Queen  Anno,*  and  was  doubtless  orectctl  by 
John  Mallet,  who  came  into  possession  of  tho  site  in  1703-04. 
It  remained  for  a  considerable  ]H5ri(Ml  in  the  Mallet  family,  de- 
scending at  last,  in  1747,  to  Michael,  son  of  Andmw  Mallet,  by 
whom  it  was  conveyed  in  tho  same  year  to  tlio  I'rovinco  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  for  tho  use  of  "  y«  Gover- 
nor, Council  and  Assembly  of  said  province,"  with  the  right  of 
way  to  and  from  the  high-road.     It  had,  however,  ceased  to  be 
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used  as  a  windmill  long  before  this  transfer.  So  that  before 
Shirley's  armada  had  set  sail  for  Louisburg,  its  lusty  arms  had 
ceased  to  beat  the  air.  Strange  that  an  edifice  erected  to  sustain 
life  should  become  the  receptacle  of  such  a  death-dealing  sub- 
stance as  po>?dcr ! 

The  walls  of  the  mill  are  about  two  feet  in  thickness,  with  an 
inner  stnicturo  of  brick,  the  outride  of  whicli  is  encased  in  a 
kIh'II  of  blue  stone,  (iuarriiMl,  probably,  on  the  hillside.  Within, 
it  has,  or  had,  three  lofts  supported  by  oaken  beams  of  great 
thickness,  and  having,  each,  about  six  feet  of  clear  space  between. 
A  resj^ectable  number  of  visitors  have  carved  their  names  on 
these  timbers.  There  were  entrances  on  the  northwest  and 
southwest  sides,  but  only  the  latter  belonged  to  the  ori^nal 
edifice,  the  small  brick  structure  on  the  northwest  having  been 
constructed  at  a  recent  date.  From  this  southwest  door  expands 
a  most  charming  view.  The  structure  is  capped  with  a  conical 
Toof,  and  stands  about  thirty  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  of 
fifteen  at  the  base.  To  find  what  was  an  isolated  landmark, 
not  so  many  years  ago,  now  overlooking  a  populous  neigh bor- 
hootl,  is  stmnge  indeed.  Better  yet,  it  is  no  longer  a  neglected 
rnin. 

Mallet's  Mill  ground  for  many  an  old  farmstead  of  Middle- 
sex or  Ksftcx.  The  old  farm-honso  in  which  the  miller  dwelt 
hUhmX  by  the  roailsidc,  whore  a  newer  habitation  now  is.  Ten, 
thirty,  sixty  mile.<?,  and  back,  th(^  farmers  sent  their  sons  to 
mill.  The  n)mls  were  few  and  bad.  Oxen  pcrfonned  the 
labor  of  the  fields.  Those  that  came  from  a  distance  mounted 
their  horses  astride  a  sack  of  com  in  lieu  of  saddle,  and  so 
performed  their  journey. 

As  a  historical  monument,  the  mill  is  commemorative  of  one 
of  the  earliest  hostile  acts  of  General  Gage,  one  which  led  to^ 
the  most  imjwrtant  events.  At  the  instance  of  William  J]rattle, 
at  that  time  major-general  of  the  Massachusetts  militia,  General 
Gage  sent  an  expedition  to  seize  the  powder  in  this  magazine 
l)elonging  to  the  province.  About  four  o'clock  on  the  morning 
of  September  1, 1774,  two  hundred  and  sixty  soldiers  embarked 
from  Long  Wharf,  in  Boston,  in  thirteen  boats,  and  proceeded 
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uf  the  Myilie  Biyer,  landiiig  at  Tea  BSUs  Fam,  Im  tim  # 
mile  ftom  the  Powder  Home.  The  megMJnuj  whirii  Himmmt 
taiaed  two  himdied  ead  fiffy  heU-beneb  of  powder,  iptm  ippl- 
ilj  emptiedy  and  the  exploshre  mixture  tron^ioiied  to  li» 
Gastley  while  a  detachment  of  the  expedition  proeaeded  to 
Cambridge  and  bmigU  olt  two  fieUHpieoea  thera^  /H  ttm 
time  of  thia  oeemraoee  William  Gamace  waa  keofiea  of  jUm 


The  newa  of  the  aeiaafo  cinmhted  with  amaaing  n^pi^^y 
and  on  the  foUowing  morning  aeveral  thooaand  <^  the  iahpiU* 
tanta  ot  the  neighboring  towna  had  aaiemhled  on  Oamhridy 
Common.  Thia  ^ipeaia  to  hare  been  the  irary  fint  oeoaaioniiii 
whidh  the  protindak  aaaembled  m  mrm$  with  the  iiUbentioB;^ 
oppoaing  the  fineea  of  their  king.  Tboae  men  who  rqiapril  la 
the  Common  at  Cambridge  were  the  men  of  KiddleaaK;  mkmk 
therafineb  we  phee  Maaaaehuaetta  in  the  fkont  of  the  Hofriip 
tiont  we  mnat  jnit  lifiddhaex  in  the  van.  It  wia  at  lUa  fhtte 
that  the  Uentanant-govemor  (Olivw)  and  aevenl  of  tiie  eemi* 
oillon  were  compelled  to  reaign.  The  Bevolntion  had  iairiljr 
b^gon,  and  aoddent  alone  prevented  the  fixat  blood  bring  ahed 
on  Cambridge,  instead  of  Lexington,  Commou. 

We  will  not  leave  the  old  mill  until  wo  consider  for  a 
moment  wlmt  a  centre  of  anxious  solicitude  it  had  become  in 
1776,  when  the  wonl  "  iwwdcr"  set  the  whole  camp  in  a  shiver. 
Putnam  piayed  for  it ;  Greene,  Sullivan,  and  the  rest  bogged 
it  of  their  provincial  committees.  A  terrible  mistake  liad 
occurred  through  the  inadvertence  of  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
mittee, which  had  returned  four  hnndiml  and  eighty-five  quar- 
tercasks  as  on  hand,  when  there  were  actually  but  thirty-eight 
barrels  in  the  magazine.  When  Washington  was  apprised  of 
this  startling  error,  he  sat  for  half  an  hour  without  uttering 
a  word.  The  genemls  present  —  the  discovery  was  made  nt  a 
general  council  —  felt  with  him  as  if  the  anuy  ami  the  cause 
luul  received  its  death-blow.  **  The  word  *  Powder*  in  a  letter," 
says  Reed,  '^  sets  us  all  a-tiptoe."  Tlie  heavy  artillery  was  use- 
less ;  they  were  obliged  to  bear  with  the  cannonade  of  the 
rascals  on  Bunker  Hill  in  silence ;   and,  what  was  worse  than 
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all  tlio  rest,  there  were  only  nine  rounds  for  the  small-arms  in 
the  hands  of  the  men.  In  the  whole  contest  there  was  not  a 
more  dangerous  liour  for  America. 

We  have  hod  occasio]i  elsewhere  to  mention  this  scarcity  of 
ammunition.  At  no  time  was  the  anuy  in  i>o8scssion  of  abun- 
dance. Before  Ik)8ton  the  cartridges  were  taken  from  the  men 
that  left  camp,  and  four^wnce  was  charged  for  every  one  ex- 
pendeil  without  i)i'0))cr  account.  The  inhabitants  were  called 
ujwn  U)  give  up  their  window- weights  to  be  moulded  into  bul- 
lets, and  even  the  churchyards  were  laid  under  contribution  for 
the  leaden  coats-of-arms  of  the  deceased.  The  metal  pipes  of 
the  English  Church  of  Cambridge  were  appropriated  for  a  like 
purpose.  On  the  lines  the  men  plucked  the  fuses  from  the 
en<*my*8  shells,  or  chased  the  8i>eut  shot  with  boyish  eagerness. 
In  this  way  missiles  were  sometimes  actually  returned  to  the 
enemy  before  they  had  cooled. 

The  old  name  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  Powder  House 
stands  was  (juarry  J I  ill,  from  the  quames  o]xmed  at  its  base 
more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  The  region  round  about 
was,  from  the  curliest  times,  known  as  the  Stinted  Posture,  and 
the  little  rivulet  near  at  haml  was  called  Two  Penny  Brook. 
When  the  pro\nnce  ])ought  the  Old  Mill  there  was  but  a  qtiar- 
ter  of  aji  acre  of  land  belonging  to  it.  After  the  Old  War  the 
I*owdcr  House  continued  to  l)e  used  by  the  »State  until  the  erec- 
tion, molt)  than  forty  yiMirs  ago,  of  the  niiigazino  at  Cambridgo- 
l>ort.  It  was  then  sold,  and  jmssed  into  the  possession  of 
Nathan  Tufts,  from  whom  the  place  is  usually  known  as  the 
"Tufts  Fann,"  but  it  has  never  lost  its  designation  as  the  "Old 
Powder-House  Fnmi,"  up  to  the  present  time. 

Except  that  the  sides  of  the  edifice  are  somewhat  bulged  out, 
which  gives  it  a  portly,  aldermanic  appearance,  and  that  it 
shows  a  few  fissures  traversing  its  outward  crust,  the  Powder 
House  is  good  for  another  century  if  for  a  day.  Fortunately 
the  iconoclasts  have  not  yet  begim  to  snp  its  foundations. 
Nothing  is  wanting  but  its  long  arms,  for  the  Old  Mill  to  have 
«tep|>ed  iKMJily  out  of  a  canvas  of  Ilembrandt  or  a  cartoon  of 
Alljert  Dtirer.     It  carries  us  in  imagination  beyond  seas  to  the 
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btnks  ci  the  Scheldt^  —to  tho  bmd  of  Imtgoiiiatlei^  iSkm, 
andgoildon. 

There  It  not  the  smelleet  dooU  thel  Waehii^iioii  hae  ofliii 
dismoiiiited  at  the  Old  Mill,  or  that  Knox  came  heie  tmkk^ 
daily  food  for  his  Crown  Point  mnrtherera.  SulliTan,  in  whoai 
command  it  irm%  watdied  oyw  it  with  anidoiia  care. 

It  la  pleaaant  to  racoid  the  reeeae  of  aadi  a  conaf^eoona  aai 
telling  landmaxkaa  thiafirom  the  rage  of  threatened  demolition* 
Thia  fury  of  pxogrea%  which  haaaaaailed  Somerville  in  ite  hi|^ 
plaeeai  waa  here  arrested  bj  the  joint  action  of  the  hrim  at  -• 
Nathan  Tofts  and  of  the  city  fathers,  •  with  the  reault  that  the 
permanence  of  the  old  hnilding  ia  now  folly  assnred.  Theae 
heirsb  in  1890,  proposed  to  execute  a  deed  of  gift  to  the  eilf , 
under  certun  expreased  conditions^  of  the  Old  Powder  Honaa 
and  the  aorroonding  gronnda,  Thia  being  accepted,  the  cttgr 
acquired  e  much  h^^  tmct^  contiguous  to  the  fiiati  by  pmN 
chass,  and  the  whole^  under  akilful  and  synpathrtie  trsat- 
ment|  is  now  conyerted  into  e  beautiful  park,— ^Hathan  Tufta 
Park — alike  e  credit  to  thoae  who  gave  and  thoae  w1mm» 
tasto  haa  turned  an  unsightly  stone  quarry  into  a  garden  apok 
Some  necessary  repairs  were  made  in  the  old  stnicture  itself  at 
this  time  without  impairmont  of  its  general  appearance  to  the 
most  critical  eye. 

Following  close  upon  these  acts,  permission  was  granted  to 
the  Massachusetts  Society,  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  to  place  a 
bronze  tablet  upon  the  old  building,  reciting  the  leading  events 
connected  with  it,  as  we  know  them.  A  smaller  tablet, 
affixed  to  tho  grille  closing  the  entrance,  gives  the  names  of 
the  city  officials  under  whose  direction  the  good  work  pro- 
ceeded. Thus  renovated,  this  ancient  landmark  tells  its 
story  with  a  new  dignity. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  "  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  make 
a  legend."  We  need  not  invent,  but  only  repeat  one  of  which 
the  Old  Mill  is  the  subject. 
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A  Legend  of  the  Powder  House. 

In  the  day  of  Mallet,  the  miller,  it  was  no  unusual  occurrence 
for  a  customer  to  dismount  before  the  farm-house  door  after 
dark  ;  so  that  when,  one  sombre  November  evening,  the  good- 
man  sat  at  his  evening  meal,  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  a 
horse  neigh,  and  a  faint  halloo  from  the  rider. 

(loing  to  the  <UK)r,  the  millor  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  lan- 
tern he  hold  aloft,  a  youth  mounted  on  a  strong  beast,  whose 
steaming  flanks  gave  evidence  that  he  had  been  pushed  at  the 
top  of  his  speed,  and  whose  neck  was  already  stretched  wist- 
fully in  the  direction  of  the  miller's  crib. 

Mallet,  —  when  was  your  miller  aught  else  in  song  or  story 
but  a  downright  jolly  fellow,  —  in  cheery  tones,  bade  the  lad 
disuiount  and  enter,  at  the  »imo  time  calling  his  son  Andr^  to 
lead  the  stmngcr's  horse  to  the  stable,  and  have  a  care  for  the 
bmce  of  well-lilled  bags  that  were  slung  across  the  crupper. 

Once  within  the  house  the  new-comer  seemed  to  shrink  from 
the  scrutiny  of  the  miller's  wife  and  daughters,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  evident  fatigue,  could  scarcely  be  prevailed  upon 
to  touch  the  relics  of  tlie  evening  re[)a8t,  which  the  goodwife 
placed  before  him.  He  swallowed  a  few  mouthfuls,  and  then 
withdrew  into  the  darkest  corner  of  the  cavernous  fireplace, 
where  a  rousing  fire  blazed  on  the  hearth,  crackling,  and  dif- 
fusing a  generous  warmth  through  the  apartment. 

The  stronger  was  a  more  stripling,  with  a  face  the  natural 
})allor  of  which  was  heightened  by  a  pair  of  large,  restless  black 
eyes,  that  seemed  never  to  rest  on  any  object  at  which  they 
were  directed,  but  glanced  furtively  from  the  glistening  fire- 
irons  to  the  spinning-wheel  at  which  Of>odwife  Mallet  was  em- 
ployed, and  from  the  rude  pictures  on  the  wall  back  to  the 
(|ucen's  arm  which  hung  by  its  hooks  above  the  chimney-piece. 
"  Certes,"  muttered  Mallet,  under  his  breath,  "  this  fellow  is  no 
brigand,  I  '11  be  sworn." 
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Hie  halnt  of  thofio  days  among  the  poorer  ehatee  was  eady 
to  bed,  and  soon  the  miUer  aet  the  eicampb  by  taking  a  gnmty 
diiH»ndle  and  saying :  ^Gome,  wife,  Marie,  Ivan,  to  bed ;  and 
yoQ|  Andt4  see  that  all  is  secured.  Come,  ladi," —  beekouing 
to  bis  goest^ — ''fidlow  me." 

Leading  the  way  np  Oe  rickety  stain^  the  ntiUer  leadied 
the  gsiret^  and,  pointing  to  the  only  bed  it  eontaiued,  bade  the 
way&ier  shaie  a  good  night* s  rest  with  Ids  son  AndnL  The 
startled  ezpiession  of  the  stnunget^sfiuse,  and  the  palnftd  tmh 
that  lingered  there,  were  not  observed  by  the  bluff  old  miUei^ 
They  were  pbdn  fidk,  and  need  to  entertain  guests  aa  they 

The  youth  entreated  tiiat  if  he  m^ht  not  have  a  eoueh  to 
himssl^  he  might  at  least  sit  by  the  kitohen  fire  till  moming; 
but  his  request  was  sternly  refiised  by  the  miUsr,  with  marin 
of  evident  diq^easure.  ^'Hari^ye,  hMl,'*he  Uurtedout^  *'your 
qpeedi  is  ftir,  and  you  do  not  look  as  if  you  wouU  cut  our 
throats  in  the  dark,  but  if  ye  can't  sleep  with  the  millec^s  son 
for  a  bedfidlow,  your  highness  must  e'en  eoueh  with  the  rats  at 
the  mill,  for  other  place  there  is  none."  To  his  surprise  the 
boy  caught  eagerly  at  the  proposal,  and,  after  no  little  per- 
Buosion,  he  yielded,  and  conductod  his  fastidious  visitor  out 
into  the  open  air,  inuttoriiig  his  disapproval  in  no  stiuUxl 
phrase  as  he  took  the  well-trod  path  that  led  to  the  mill. 

The  old  mill  loomed  large  in  the  obscurity,  its  scarce  dis- 
tinguishable outline  seeming  a  piece  fitted  into  the  surrounding 
darkness.  The  sails,  idly  Happing  in  tlio  night  wind,  gave  to 
the  whole  structure  the  appearance  of  some  antique,  winged 
monster,  just  8too})ing  for  a  flight.  The  Iwy  shiveroil,  and  drew 
liis  roquelaure  closer  around  him. 

Entering  the  mill,  the  youth  ascended  1>y  a  ladder  to  the  loft ; 
the  miller  fastened  the  oaken  door  and  withdrew.  Left  alone, 
the  strange  lad  turned  to  the  narrow  loophole,  through  which  a 
single  star  was  visible  in  the  heavens,  and,  taking  some  object 
from  his  breast,  pressed  it  to  his  lips.  He  then  threw  himself, 
sobbing,  on  a  heap  of  empty  bags.  Silence  fell  upon  the 
old  mill. 
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The  slumbers  of  the  lonely  occupant  were  erelong  rudely 
disturbed  by  the  sound  of  voices,  among  which  he  distinguished 
that  of  the  miller,  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  unfastening 
his  locks  in  a  manner  far  too  leisurely  to  satisfy  the  haste  of  his 
companions.  Another  voice,  one  which  seemed  to  terrify  the 
boy  by  its  harsh  yet  familiar  accents,  XvitXo  the  miller  despatch 
for  a  bungling  fool.  Tlie  boy,  moved  with  a  sudden  impulse, 
drew  tlie  ladder  by  which  he  had  gained  the  loft  up  to  his 
retreat,  and,  placing  it  against  tlie  scuttle,  ascended  yet  higher. 

The  flash  of  lights  below  showed  that  the  men  were  within, 
as  a  volley  of  oaths  bctmycd  the  disap])ointmeiit  of  the  princi- 
pal s])eaker  at  finding  access  cut  off  to  the  object  of  his  pursuit. 
"  Ho  there,  Claudine ! "  exclaimed  this  person,  "  descend,  and 
you  shall  he  forgiven  this  escapade  ;  come  down,  I  say.  Curse 
the  girl  !  —  Miller !  another  ladder,  and  I  *11  bring  her  down,  or 
my  name  's  not  Dick  Wynne." 

Another  ladder  was  brought,  which  the  speaker,  uttering 
wild  threats,  mounted,  but,  not  finding  his  victim  as  he  ex- 
|)octcil  at  the  first  stage,  he  was  compelled  to  climb  to  that 
al)ovc.  Tlie  fugitive,  crouched  panting  in  a  comer,  betrayed 
her  presence  only  by  her  (piickened  breathing,  while  the  man, 
whose  eyes  were  yet  unaccustomed  to  the  darkness,  could  only 
grope  cautiously  around  the  cmmped  area. 

Fintling  it  im]>ossible  longer  to  elude  her  pursuer,  the  girl, 
with  a  piercing  cry  for  help,  attempted  to  reach  the  ladder, 
when  the  man,  making  a  sudden  effort  to  grasp  her,  missed  his 
footing,  and  fell  headlong  through  the  opening.  In  his  descent, 
his  hand  coming  in  contact  with  something,  he  grasped  it 
instinctively,  and  felt  his  flight  arrested  at  the  moment  a  yell 
of  homir  smote  upon  his  ears.  "  Damnation  ! "  screamed  the 
miller,  "  let  go  the  conl,  or  you  *re  a  dead  man." 

It  wns  too  lat.0.  In  an  inst4uit  the  old  mill,  shaking  off  its 
lethargy,  was  all  astir  with  life.  The  ponderous  anns  were 
alremly  in  quick  revolution,  and  the  man  was  caught  and 
rnishod  within  the  mechaniFm  ho  had  set  in  motion.  The  mill 
was  stopped ;  the  helpless  sufl'erer  extricated  and  conveyed  to 
the  farm-house.  He  uttered  but  one  word,  "  Claudine,"  and 
became  insensible. 
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The  poor  Aoadiiii  petaaal  gU  ww  one  of  tboie  irtMi  ]Md 
been  i^piiAtod  fiom  Ihoir  booMt  by  dM 
conqimon.  Ibeee  mtime  weie  peioeiled  out  wmag  tbm  JJU- 
ftrani  towM  Uke  so  many  YmAm,  and  Caandine  bad  kBm  imlo 
tbepowerofawieleb.  Tbia  man,  wbo  widied  to  d^poadf  tta 
pieify  Eraneh  gid  lo  tiie  poaitkm  of  bia  miatami^bad  p«riMMl 
bia  impoitiinitiea  80  fiff  Ibal  at  laal  tbe  gU  bad  oUaiaad  •  4hK 
gniae^and,  watebiqg  bar  oppoitun^y,  aiddlad  bar  inaatai%lia 
and  fled.  Tbe  man,  iiitba  wainntandanolBaii^ii«%a»,9i 
haye  inwni  doee  imon  bar  track.  *  i , 

At  bieak  of  iij  the  offioer  letuned.  Drom  Urn  toum  irilk  m 
ebiraigeon  and  a  oleigyman.  Tbeexaminatfamof  the  mipoC 
medieine  kA  no  zoom  for  bope^  and  be  gate  plaee  to  tba  XMm 
of  Gtod.  Oonaoioiianaaa  letoma  ftr  a  mftmftnt  to  lim  biiiaad 
and  bleeding  Wynna  PoiraleaatomovebbiaafeatQnilodm 
bedaide^  wbaie  atanda,  in  bar  proper  attiie,  tba  oljaek  of  Ua 
fttal  ptaalon,  bitteriy  weeping  and  boUing  a  enMiflx  ipkbar 
banda.  Ibe  moming  eon  gilda  tiie  old  ndll  wUk  fnmkm  m 
Tomer  eoaM  not  rqvodnee.  Hia  xaya  ML  adant  die  fl^B»- 
hooae,  and  penetrate  ihiough  tbe  little  diamond  panea  within 
the  chamber,  where  a  stricken  group  stand  hushed  and  awe- 
struck in  the  presence  of  death. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

THE  PLANTATION   AT   MY8TI0. 

" Come  pass  about  the  bowl  to  me; 
A  health  to  our  distressed  king." 

AS  you  approach  Mcdfonl  hy  tho  Old  Boston  Road,  you 
see  at  your  left  liand,  standing  on  a  rise  of  ground  not 
half  a  mile  out  of  the  village,  a  mansion  so  strongly  marked 
-with  the  evidences  of  a  decayed  magnificence  that  your  atten- 
tion is  at  once  arrested,  and  you  will  not  proceed  without  a 
nearer  view  of  an  object  which  has  so  justly  excited  your 
interest,  or  awakened,  perhaps,  a  mere  transient  curiosity. 

Whatever  the  motive  wliich  leads  you  to  thread  tho  broad 
avenue  that  leads  up  to  the  entrance  door,  our  word  for  it  you 
will  not  depart  with  regret  that  your  footsteps  have  strayed  to 
its  portal.  Built  by  a  West-Indian  nabob,  inhabited  by  one 
whose  character  and  history  have  been  for  a  hundred  years  a 
puzzle  to  historians,  —  a  man  "  full  of  strange  oaths,**  the  very 
]>rin<io  of  egotists,  and  yet  not  without  claim  to  our  kindly  con- 
sideration, —  tho  old  house  fairly  challenges  our  inipiiry. 

Kxt<»mally  tho  building  presents  three  stories,  the  upjKsr  tier 
of  windows  being,  as  is  usual  in  houses  of  even  a  much  later 
date,  smaller  than  those  underneath.  Every  pane  has  rattled 
at  the  boom  of  the  British  morning-gun  on  Bunker  Hill ;  every 
timl>er  shook  with  the  fierce  cannonade  which  warned  the  in-« 
vaders  to  their  ships. 

The  house  is  of  brick,  but  is  on  three  sides  entirely  sheathed 
in  wood,  while  the  south  end  stands  exposed.  The  reason 
which  prompted  the  builder  to  make  the  west  front  by  far  the 
most  ornamental  does  not  readily  appear ;  but  certain  it  is, 
that  the  mansion,  in  defiance  of  our  homely  maxim,  "  Put 
your  best  foot  foremost,"  seems  to  have  turned  its  back  to  the 
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hi^wajy  as  if  it  would  ignore  what  was  pasting  in  the  outer 
world. 

Sufficient  unto  himself  no  doubly  with  his  g»rdenS|  his 
skvesy  and  his  rich  wines,  was  the  old  Antigua  merdiant,  Isaac 
Boyally  who  came,  in  1737,  fiom  his  tropical  homo  to  eslahlidi 
his  seat  here  in  anotent  Chailestown.  He  2b  said  to  Imvo 
brought  with  him  twenty-seven  shves.  In  December,  17S7, 
he  laid  befine  the  Genend  Court  his  petition,  as  fi)l]ow%  in 
regard  to  these  <' chattels  ":— 

**  Petition  of  Isaac  Bcyall,  late  of  Antigua,  now  of  CharieBtown, 
in  the  county  of  MIddksCT,  that  he  ranoved  fiom  Antigua  wiUi  his 
ftmily,  snd  brought  with  him,  among  other  thingi  and  chattel^  a 
parcel  of  negroes,  designed  for  his  own  use  snd  not  any  of  them  for 
merchandise.    He  pumys  that  he  may  not  be  taxed  wiUi  impost* 

The  brick  quaitsts  whkik  the  slaTes  occupied  are  aituated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  mansion  and  front  upon  the  oouit-yard, 
one  side  of  which  th^  enclose.  These  Imve  remained  umt 
changed,  and  are,  we  beUeve,  the  hst  visitda  relics  of  daveqr 
in  New  I^ngland.  The  deep  firqilace  where  the  Uacks  pre* 
pared  their  food  is  still  there,  and  the  roll  of  slaves  has  cer- 
tainlj  been  called  in  sight  of  Bunker  Hill,  though  never  on 
its  summit. 

At  either  end  of  the  building  the  brick  wall,  furnished  with 
a  pair  of  stout  chimneys,  rises  above  the  pitched  ruofl  The 
cornice  and  comers  are  relieved  by  ornamoutal  wood-work, 
while  the  west  face  is  panelled,  and  further  decorated  with 
fluted  pilasters.  On  this  side,  too,  the  original  windows  are 
seen. 

The  Hoyall  House  stood  in  the  midst  of  grounds  laid  out  in 
elegant  taste,  and  embellished  with  fruit-trees  and  shrubbery. 
These  grounds  were  separated  from  the  highway  by  a  low  l)rick 
wall,  now  demolished.  The  gateway  opening  upon  the  gnuul 
avenue  was  flanked  by  wooden  posts.  Faiiher  to  the  right 
was  the  carriage-drive,  on  either  side  of  which  stood  massive 
stone  gate-posts,  as  antique  in  appearance  as  anything  about  the 
old  mansion.  Seventy  paces  bock  from  the  road,  along  the 
broad  gravelled  walk,  bordered  with  box,  brings  you  to 
the  door. 
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A  visitor  arriving  in  a  carriage  either  alighted  at  the  front 
entrance  or  passed  by  the  broad  drive,  under  the  shade  of  mag- 
nificent old  ehns,  around  into  the  court-yard  previously  men- 
tioned, and  paved  with  round  beach  pebbles,  through  the 
interstices  <»f  which  the  gnisa  grows  thickly.  l<jnerging  from 
the  west  cntmncc-door,  the  oUl  propric^tor  mounted  the  stops 
<»f  the  family  coach,  and  rolled  away  in  state  to  l>oston  Town- 
House,  where,  as  a  member  of  the  Great  and  General  Court,  he 
long  served  his  fellow-citizens  of  Charlestown.  The  driveway 
has  now  become  a  street,  to  the  ruin  of  its  former  glory,  the 
stately  trees. 

Behind  the  house,  as  we  view  it,  was  an  enclosed  garden  of 
half  an  acre  or  more,  with  walks,  fruit,  and  a  summer-house  at 
the  farther  extremity.  No  doubt  this  was  the  favorite  resort 
of  the  family  and  their  guests. 

This  summer-house,  a  veritable  curiosity  in  its  way,  stood 
uiH)U  ail  artificial  mound,  with  two  terraces,  ascended  by  broad 
nights  of  rvA  sandstone  8U4>s.  It  was  octagonal  in  form,  with 
a  l)cl]-8ha]H>d  roof,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  on  which  stood  a 
figure  of  Mercury.  At  present  the  statue,  with  the  loss  of 
both  wings  and  arms,  cannot  be  said  to  resemble  the  ideal.  All 
of  this  delightfully  suggestive  and  picturesque  affair  has  now 
disappeared  except  the  mound  itself.  We  discover  that  utility 
led  to  tlie  elevation  of  the  moimd,  within  which  was  an  ice- 
liousc,  tlie  existence  of  which  is  disclosed  by  a  trap-tloor 
in  the  floor  of  tlie  summer-house.  An  artist  drew  the  plan 
of  tliis  little  structure,  a  worthy  companion  of  that  formerly 
existing  in  Peter  Faneuil's  grounds  in  Boston.  Doubtless 
George  Erving  and  Sir  William  Pepperell  came  hither  to 
l>ay  their  court  to  the  royalist's  daughters,  and  greatly  we 
mistake  if  its  dilapidated  walls  might  not  whisper  of  many  a 
love-tryst. 

After  having  rambled  throngli  the  grounds  and  examined 
the  surroundings  of  the  mansion,  we  returned  to  the  house, 
prepared  to  inspect  the  interior. 

Without  lingering  in  the  hall  of  entrance  farther  than  to- 
mark  the  elaborately  carved  balusters  and  the  panelled  wainscot, 
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ve  psfisod  into  tho  euito  of  nparlments  at  tha  rij^ht  liuiid,  Llio 
roccjjtion- rooms  prop<jr  of  tlii;  ho^i^u,  Tlie&u  svutv  tiiviiti^d  in 
two  by  an  oi^ch,  in  wliicli  folding-dfiora  wi;ro  cotici^dod;  aod 
fjxini  itoor  to  ceiling  tlt*^  walt^  wor^  punvUoiL  iu  wu^lhI^  tlitj  jiujicU 
iK^iiig  of  sintfl*)  p luces,  aome  of  tlieiu  u  yfirU  in  bi'CiuiUL  lii  tliu 
Tuur  ajiartuieut,  and  oj[)enin^'  to  ttio  north,  were  two  aluovea, 
each  flanked  by  llutcd  pilasters,  on  whioh  ruat&d  an  ai'ch  uu* 
ricJiLHl  witli  inouldinga  and  ourvud  omiiinentti.  VmuXi  rocoaa  luul 
a  window  funushed  with  8enta,so  iuvitiny  for  tti&tf^)-f*te,  wliero 
thts  ludies  of  tbo  housohold  luit  witli  thoir  nt^eiUmvork ;  thtisitj 
windows  wuro  aiuilod  up  in  wintor.  The  heavy  cornice  fonnod 
an  cIal>omtc  liuUli  to  thU  tmly  eio^'aut  &ilouij. 

Oil  the  right,  a*  the  visitor  ontcnxl,  wiia  a  &idt?lK*rtnlj  which 
ohUime  hospitality  required  aUouhl  he  always  ganiiahod  with 
wines,  or  a  hn;^o  howl  of  puuth.  Tlic  hiKst  tii'st  liDcd  liiinsclf 
a  glass,  and  dniuk  to  hi&  giicait^  who  waa  thi:n  cxpccle^I  to  pay 
the  Boinu  courtesy  to  the  master  of  the  maiistou.  No  little  of 
Colonel  KoyaU's  wealth  was  fonndod  ou  tlio  traHic  in  Antigua 
mm,  and  we  douht  not  his  sideboard  was  woll  furnislieil.  In 
thofld  daya  men  drank  their  pint  of  Antigua,  and  carrieil  it  o\Xp 
too,  with  no  dread  of  any  enemy  but  tlie  gout,  nor  feared  to 
present  themselves  befoit)  ladies  with  the  aroma  of  good  old 
Xeres  upon  them.  But  we  liave  fallen  upon  sadly  degenerate, 
weak-headed  times,  when  the  young  men  of  to-day  cannot  make 
a  brace  of  New- Yearns  calls  without  an  unsteady  gait  and  tell- 
tale tongue. 

The  second  floor  was  furnished  with  four  chambers,  all  open- 
ing on  a  spacious  and  airy  hall.  Of  these  the  northwest  room 
only  demands  special  description.  It  had  alcoves  similar  to 
those  already  mentioned  in  the  apartment  underneath,  hut 
instead  of  panels  the  walls  were  finished  above  the  wainscot 
with  a  covering  of  leather  on  which  were  embossetl,  in  gorgeous 
colors,  flowers,  birds,  pagodas,  and  the  concomitants  of  a  Chinese 
paradise.  On  this  side  the  original  windows,  with  the  small 
glass  and  heavy  frames,  still  remain. 

The  family  of  Koyall  in  this  country  originated  with  William 
Boyall,  or  Kyal,  of  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  who  was  un- 
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doubtedly  the  person  mentioned  by  Hazard  as  being  sent  over 
as  a  cooper  or  cleaver  in  1G29.  His  son,  Samuel,  followed  the 
same  trade  of  cooper  in  Boston  as  early  as  1665-66,  living 
with  old  Samuel  Cole,  the  comfit-maker  and  keeper  of  the  fiist 
inn  mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Boston.  His  father,  William 
Hoyall,  had  married  Hebe  Green,  daughter  of  Margaret,  former 
wife  to  Samuel  Cole.  William,  another  son  of  William, 
appears  to  have  settled  in  Dorchester,  where  he  died,  in  1724. 
His  son,  Isaac  Royall,  was  a  soldier  in  Philip's  War,  and  built 
the  second  meeting-house  in  Dorchester. 

Isaac  Koyall,  the  builder  of  our  mansion,  did  not  live  long 
enough  to  enjoy  his  princely  estate,  dying  in  1739,  not  long 
after  its  completion.  His  widow,  who  survived  him  eight 
years,  died  in  this  house,  but  was  interred  from  Colonel  Oliver's, 
in  Dorchester,  April  25,  1747.  Tlio  pair  share  a  common  tomb 
in  the  old  burying-place  of  that  ancient  town. 

Isaac  Iloyall  the  Second  took  good  care  of  his  patrimony. 
He  was  the  owner  of  considerable  property  in  Boston  and  Med- 
ford.  Among  otlier  estates  in  the  latter  town,  he  was  the 
proprietor  of  the  old  Admiral  Vernon  Tavern,  which  was  stand- 
ing in  1743,  near  the  bridge. 

A  visitor  preceding  us  by  a  century  and  a  quarter  thus  speaks 
of  the  same  house  we  are  describing  :  — 

"  On  our  journey  post  througli  Mistick  which  is  a  small  Town 
of  ah^  a  hundred  Houses,  Pleasantly  Situated,  near  to  which  is  a  Fine 
Country  Seat  belonging  to  Mr.  Isaac  Royall  being  one  of  the  Grand- 
est ui  N.  America." 

"When  the  Revolution  begun  Colonel  Royall  fell  upon  evil 
times.  He  was  appointed  a  councillor  by  mandamus,  but  de- 
clined serving,  as  Grage  says  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  from  timidity. 
His  own  account  of  his  movements  after  the  beginning  of 
"  these  troubles "  is  such  as  to  confirm  the  governor's  opinion, 
while  it  exhibits  him  as  a  loyalist  of  a  very  moderate  cast. 

He  had  proiwred  to  take  passage  for  the  West  Indies,  intend- 
ing to  embark  from  Salem  for  Antigua,  but,  having  gone  into 
Boston  the  Sunday  previous  to  the  battle  of  I^xington,  and 
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lemaiiied  there  imlil  tbet  aSdr  ocouned,  be  wiM|  by  ftbe  ( 
of  evenlii  ehiil  up  in  ftbe  town.  He  eeiled  for  HeliAoL  vety 
eoon,  sftiU  intending,  ee  he  eey%  tat  Aatigiie»  bat  on  tbeenivel 
of  hie  eon-in4aw,  Geoige  Erving^  end  hie  deughter,  with  the 
koope  frcnn  Boeton,  he  wee  by  tliem  peieneiled  to  eeil  fur  Kng- 
hnd,  whither  Ue  ofther  eonrin4ew»  Sir  Williem  P^peiell,  heS 
praeeded  him. 

Upon  hie  enitel  in  Eoi^end  he  weited  npon  Losd  IkitHK^ 
and  Lord  Qenneineb  but  wee  not  leoeiTed  hj  them.  Qovenur 
Pownelly  in  the  oomee  of  e  long  ecniTeieetion  with  Ckilonel 
Boyellt  expieeeed  e  etemg  i^gerd  for  the  PRmnee  in  genend, 
aa  bdng  a  Tery  fine  oountiy  end  a  good  eort  of  people^  and, 
while  lem«aling  the  dffleiiltiee»  eeid  that  if  hie  adviee  had  pie* 
Tailed  they  would  not  haYe  happened.    Boyall  aleo  efidianged 

an  invitation  to  dine  with  the  latter,  the  aoqnaii^anoe  dn^ped. 
Cokmel  Boyall,  efker  the  loee  of  aome  of  hie  neeraet  leletiiree 
and  of  hie  own  heidth,  begged  eameetty  to  be  ellowed  to  letom 
« home"  to  Medtod,  ai^  to  be  idieved  ttom  the  aota  whieh 
had  been  poased  afTecting  the  abeentees.  The  estate  hod,  how* 
ever,  been  taken  out  of  tlie  liands  of  liis  agent,  Dr.  Tufts,  in 

1788,  under  tlio  Act  of  CoufitHxitiou. 

In  Colonel  lioytilFB  ])leu  to  bo  |K)rniitteil  to  return  home,  in 

1789,  lialf  ludicrous,  Imlf  patlietic,  he  declares  he  Wiis  ever  a 
true  friend  of  the  Province,  and  expresses  the  wish  to  marry 
again  in  his  own  country,  where,  having  already  had  one  good 
wife,  he  was  in  hopes  to  get  another,  and  in  some  degree  rejmir 
his  loss.  Penelope  Koyall,  sister  of  Isaac,  was  married  to 
Colonel  Henry  Vassall  of  Cambridge. 

Peace  be  with  the  absconding  royalist  for  an  inoffensive, 
well-meaning,  but  shockingly  timid  old  tory  I  He  would  fain 
have  lived  in  amity  with  all  men  and  with  his  king  too,  but 
the  crisis  engulfed  him  even  as  his  valor  forsook  him.  His 
fears  counselled  him  to  run,  and  he  obeyed.  But  he  is  not  for- 
gotten. His  large-hearted  benevolence  showed  itself  in  many 
bequests  to  that  country  to  which  he  was  alien  only  in  name. 
The  Royall  Professorsliip  of  Law  at  Harvard  was  founded  by 
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]iis  bounty,  lie  has  a  town  (Royalston)  in  Massachusetts 
named  for  hira,  and  is  remembered  with  affection  in  the  place 
of  his  former  abode. 

After  inspecting  the  kitchen,  with  its  monstrous  brick  oven 
still  in  jierfcct  repair,  its  iron  chimney-back,  with  the  Eoyall 
amis  impressed  ujwn  it,  we  inquired  of  the  lady  who  had  kindly 
att(Mid(M.l  us  if  she  hail  over  been  ilisturbod  by  stmugo  visions 
or  frightful  di-cjims.  »Sho  looked  somewhat  perplexed  at  the 
question,  but  replied  in  the  negative.  "  They  were  all  good 
people,  you  know,  who  dwelt  here  in  bygone  times,"  she  said. 

When  the  yeomen  l)egan  pouring  into  the  environs  of  Boston, 
encircling  it  with  a  belt  of  steel,  the  I^ew  Hampshire  levies 
pitched  their  tents  in  Medford.  They  found  the  Koyall  man- 
sion in  the  occupancy  of  Madam  Eoyall  and  her  accomplished 
daughters,  who  willingly  receivetl  Colonel  John  Stark  into  the 
house  as  a  safcguanl  against  insult  or  any  invasion  of  the  estate 
the  soldiery  might  attempt.  A  few  rooms  were  set  apart  for 
ihi*  UKo  of  the  bhiir  old  nmgor,  uiid  he,  on  his  ^Nirt,  treated  the 
fjimily  with  consiclemte  respect.  Stark's  wife  afterwards  fol- 
IowchI  him  to  camp,  and  whon  Dorchester  Heights  were  occu- 
pied was  by  him  directed  to  mount  on  horseback  and  watch 
the  |)assage  of  his  detachment  over  to  West  Boston.  If  his 
landing  was  opposed,  she  was  to  ride  into  the  country  and 
spread  the  alarm.     These  wei-e  the  men  and  women  of  1 77G. 

»Iohn  Stjirk  was  formwl  by  nature  for  a  leader.  Though  the 
reins  of  discipline  chafed  his  imj)etuous  spirit,  few  men  pos- 
sessed in  a  greater  degree  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  The 
very  hairs  of  his  head  seem  bristling  for  the  fray.  A  counte- 
nance strongly  marked,  high  cheek-bones,  eyes  keen  and  thought- 
ful, nose  prominent,  —  in  short,  the  aspect  of  an  eagle  of  his 
own  mountains,  with  a  soul  as  void  of  fear.  •  He  was  at  times 
somewhat  **  splenetive  and  rash."  Wliile  stationed  here  he  one 
day  sent  a  file  of  his  men  to  arrest  and  bring  to  camp  a  civilian 
aw'useil  of  some  extortion  towards  his  men.  Such  acts,  with- 
out the  knowhidgo  of  his  general,  were  sui-e  to  bring  reproof 
u\H)i\  Stark,  which  he  received  with  tolerable  grace.  But  he 
was  always  ready  to  render  ample  satisfaction  for  a  wrong.    The 
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okctioii  for  colonel  of  tlio  New  Htimji^hiru  rv'^imuiit  wua  lu4il 
in  the  public  Imll  of  iiUlintpt's  Uvt^ru  in  MeUfonJ,  aftoirwatOd 
calloil  Uiti  New  Ilampsliire  Hull.  It  vfus  a  hiiiiil  \f)U^t  nml 
souto,  thtiy  8Ay,  lield  uji  both  ImntLj  for  John  SUirk. 

In  the  full  of  177G  a  smMU  ]m'ly  of  th^  Untiah  cuiui^  nji  tliu 
lake  before  l^conderogti  to  tako  soiuiiiing^  of  the  tloptU  of 
water^  From  the  ]iro&|>ect  of  jitU(-k  CJiiU*jj  atiinntoi^viit  ucouddl 
of  war.  Theiu  were  no  oH^uom  who  hiut  l>uiin  iu  ^lcUiiU  !iorvii:o 
except  Gates  {ind  8Urk.  Oati^  took  Stark  usido,  aud  tlie  fol- 
lowing dialogne  enauetl :  — 

G<iU^.    What  do  you  think  of  it,  John  ? 

SiatL    I  tliink  if  they  come  we  unut  tight  theuL 

OaUji.    PflhOf  John  !     T^ll  me  whut  yom'  upiinuu  ia^  RQrioiiiily, 

^Efiirit,  My  opiiiiou  ie^,  that  lliey  will  not  liiv  a  shut  ogiujii^l  thitt 
yltioi  tliia  B4fa80ii,  but  wl^oever  td  ht^re  next  mn^t  K^ik  uut. 

Stark  and  tJate^  weru  vury  intiruuto;  they  luUlrL^etl  oa*jh 
other  familiarly  by  their  given  names.  The  events  justilied 
Hlark'e  aagueity. 

It  is  also  relateii  that  at  the  meniorabte  council  of  war  where 
the  movement  to  Trenton  avjis  deeidwl  npon,  Stark,  who  came 
in  late,  said  to  Washington,  "  Your  men  have  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  place  dependence  upon  spades,  pickaxes,  and  hoes  for 
safety,  but  if  you  ever  mean  to  establish  the  independence  of 
the  United  States,  you  must  teach  them  to  put  confidence  in 
their  fire-arms."  Washington  answered,  "That  is  what  we 
have  agreed  upon ;  we  are  to  march  to-morrow  to  the  attack  of 
Trenton ;  you  are  to  take  command  of  the  right  wing  of  Uio 
advanced  guani,  and  Oenoral  Orceno  the  left."  Stark  observed 
he  could  not  have  been  better  suited.  It  is  noticujable  that 
several  officers  attached  to  tlio  brigade  on  Winter  Hill  served  in 
this  action,  namely,  Sullivan,  Stark,  Scammell,  and  Wilkinson. 

One  of  Washington's  most  trusteil  officers  thus  wrote  to  a 
friend  in  Boston  of  the  battle  of  Bennington  :  — 

"  The  news  of  the  victory  nt  the  northward,  under  General  Stark, 
must  give  you  singidar  satisfaction;  indeed,  it  was  a  most  noble 
stroke  for  the  oldest  troops,  but  the  achievement  by  militia  doubly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  action.  America  will  ever  be  free  if  all 
her  sons  exert  themselves  equally." 
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This  battle,  like  that  of  Trenton,  was  an  act  of  inspiration. 
We  cannot,  at  this  .distance  of  time,  appreciate  its  electric 
effect  upon  the  public  mind,  then  sunk  in  despondency  by  the 
fall  of  Ticonderoga,  and  the  rapid  and  unchecked  advance  of 
Burgoyne.  It  was  generally  believed  that  Boston  was  the 
British  general's  destination.  Great  alarm  prevailed  in  conse- 
quence, and  many  families  removed  from  the  town.  The  news 
of  Bennington,  therefore,  was  received  with  great  joy.  At 
sundown  about  one  hundred  of  the  first  gentlemen  of  the  tovm, 
with  all  the  stmngcrs  then  in  Boston,  met  at  the  Bunch  of 
(im])c*s  iii  SUito  Street,  where  good  liquors  and  a  side  table 
wore  provided.  In  the  struct  were  two  brass  field-pieces  with 
a  detachment  of  Colonel  Crafl's  regiment.  In  the  balcony  of 
the  Old  State  House  all  the  musicians  of  Henry  Jackson's  regi- 
ment were  assembled,  with  their  fifes  and  dnmis.  The  ball 
was  oiKjncd  by  the  discharge  of  thirteen  cannon,  and  at  every 
toast  throe  guns  were  lired,  followed  by  a  flight  of  rockets. 
About  nine  o'clock  two  barrels  of  grog  were  brought  into  the 
street  for  the  jwoplo  that  hail  collected  there.  The  whole  affair 
was  conducted  with  the  greatest  propriety,  and  by  ten  o'clock 
every  man  was  at  his  home. 

The  effect  on  enlistments  was  equally  happy.  In  the  back 
I>art8  of  the  State  the  militia  turned  out  to  a  man.  The  best 
fanners  went  into  the  ranks,  and  Massachusetts  soon  enrolled 
the  finest  body  of  militia  that  had  taken  the  field.  The  sea- 
ports weitj  more  backward.  The  towns  that  had  not  secured 
their  quotas  for  the  continental  army  were  giving  £100,  lawfiU 
money,  bounty  for  men.  Some  towns  gave  as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars  for  each  man  enlisted. 

Captain  I^irns,  who  brought  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Ben- 
nington to  Boston,  related  that,  **  after  the  first  action.  General 
Stark  ordered  a  hogshead  of  rum  for  the  refreshment  of  the 
militia ;  but  so  eager  were  they  to  attack  the  enemy,  upon  be- 
ing reinforced,  that  they  tarried  not  to  taste  of  it,  but  rushed 
on  the  enemy  with  an  ardor  perhaps  unparalleled." 

Stark  sent  to  Boston  not  long  after  the  battle  the  trophies, 
presented  to  the  State,  now  placed  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 
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The  drum  is  <nie  of  aevei*!  eiptoved  on  tbo  field,  while  (he 
ewwl,  ceniedby  oneof  BJedowiJ'e  dngoonii  lequiied  no  nrgniy 
to  wield  it;  in  ftet,  the  het  and  ewoid  of  a  GeRuan  dngoon 
were  as  hea^y  as  the  whde  equipmait  of  a  Biitiah  aoMieE; 

Theie  aie  other  memorials  of  the  battles  of  BenningtoB  awl 
of  Saratoga  piesenred  in  Boston.  The  <mgimd  oiden  of  ]&ir- 
goyne  to  Banm  weie  deposited  with  the  Haandmsetts  BSstori- 
cal  Society  l»y  General  Unodn,  while  the  oapitolation  of  Sara- 
toga is  in  the  PaUie  libraiy.  It  is  not  a  Uttle  ranaikahle, 
too,  that  die  original  draft  of  the  suneuder  of  Comwallia  was 
found  among  the  papera  of  General  Knox,  now  in  the  arahives 
of  the  Historio  Geneslogical  Soci^.  All  these  ara  memoriab 
of  gnat  events  and  ara  of  inestimable  valae.  What  is  raally 
noticeaUe  abont  the  battle  of  Bennington  i%  that  Banm,  find- 
ing  himself  soifounded,  had  stvon^y  intrawdioci  hiniselt  Itis 
woiics  wera  attaoked  and  earned  by  raw  niilitlav  of  whom 
Baum  took  little  note  beoanse  they  were  mi  their  st^-«ferar«. 
He  held  his  adTenaries  cheaply  and  paid  deaily  lor  his  ooiifi- 
denoe.    Of  Staric  he  doabtless  thought  as  one 

"  That  neror  set  a  tquadron  in  tlie  fi«kt, 
Nor  the  division  of  a  Uattle  kiiow« 
Mora  than  a  spiniiter.*' 

The  Bennington  prisoners  arrived  at  Boston  on  Friiluy,  8i'i>- 
tember  5,  1777,  and  wei*e  confined  on  boaitl  guuixl-slii[)s  in 
the  harbor.  Some  of  the  ollicei'S  were  i)eriuitte<l  to  quarter 
in  farm-houses  along  the  i*oute,  where  they  soon  had  tho 
melancholy  pleasure  of  welcoming  their  brethren  of  the  main 
army. 

Of  the  Hessians  confined  on  board  the  giianl-shii^s,  ton 
made  their  escape  on  the  night  of  the  26th  of  Octolxsr,  in  a 
most  daring  manner.  Having,  through  the  connivance  of  their 
fi-iends  outside,  obtainetl  a  boat,  in  which  arms  were  provided, 
they  1)oanlod  the  sloop  Julia  off  the  llanlingM,  tiNtk  possession 
of  her,  and  bore  away  for  the  southwanl,  ex])octing,  no  doubt, 
to  fall  in  with  some  of  the  enemy's  vessels  of  war  in  Long 
Island  Sound. 

Some  of   the  guns   captured  at  Bennington  by  Stark  fell 
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again  into  British  possession  at  the  surrender  of  Detroit.  The 
inscriptions  were  read  with  much  curiosity  by  the  captors,  who 
observed  tliat  they  would  now  add  a  line  to  the  history.  The 
JJritish  officer  of  the  day  directed  the  evening  salutes  to  be  fired 
from  them.  When  Stark  heard  of  the  loss  of  his  guns  he  was 
much  incensed.  These  pieces  again  became  American  at  the  • 
capture  of  Fort  George.  Two  of  the  lightest  metal  were  pre- 
sented by  Congress  to  the  State  of  Vermont. 

In  1819  Stark  was  still  living,  the  last  survivor  of  the 
American  generals  of  the  Eevolution.  His  recollections  were 
tlien  more  distinct  in  relation  to  the  events  of  the  Old  French 
War  than  of  that  for  indei>endeiice.  Bunker  Hill,  Trenton, 
and  Bennington  should  be  inscribed  upon  his  tomb. 

Not  long  after  his  arrival  at  the  camp  General  Lee  took  up 
his  quarters  in  the  Royall  mansion,  whose  echoing  corridors 
suggested  to  his  fancy  the  name  of  Hobgoblin  HalL  But 
Washington,  as  elsewhere  related,  caused  him  to  remove  to  a 
point  ncai-or  his  command.  After  Lee,  Sullivan,  attracted  no 
doubt  by  the  superior  comforts  of  the  old  country-seat,  unwa- 
rily fell  into  the  same  error.  He,  too,  was  remanded  to  his 
brigade  by  the  chief,  who  knew  the  impulsive  Sullivan  would 
not  readily  forgive  himself  if  anytliing  befell  the  left  wing 
of  the  army  in  his  a1>sen(;c.  In  tlicse  two  cases  Washington 
exhibited  his  adhesion  to  the  maxim  that  a  general  should 
sleep  among  his  troojxs. 

The  lioyall  mansion  came,  in  1810,  into  the  iK)sse8sion  of 
Jacob  Tidd,  in  whose  family  it  remained  half  a  century,  until 
its  identity  with  the  old  royalist  had  become  merged  in  the  new 
proprietor.  It  has  been  subsequently  owned  by  Greorge  L. 
Barr  and  by  George  C.  Nichols,  but  is  now  unoccupied.  The 
Tidd  House  is  the  name  by  which  it  is  best  known,  and  all 
old  citizens  have  a  presentiment  tliat  it  will  not  much  longer 
retain  a  foothold  among  its  modern  neighbors.  The  surveyor 
has  apiKjared  on  the  scene  with  compass  and  level.  Not  one 
of  the  granite  gate-posts  remains  in  the  driveway,  while  the 
stumps  of  the  once  splendid  elms,  planted  by  Royall,  lie  scat- 
tered about. 

I 
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Nothing  giJi-vj  U>  uur  huurt  uiuru  tlmu  ti^  tuiu  otio  uf  t1)t!«u 
.i^jitic  oUl  ttvtifi^  whidi  it  lifu  cotjt  li  CLUitiiry  to  £jru>v,  Mtnick 
I  own  in  nn  hour;  hut  wht^n  wholo  mnki}  of  tlKTin  uro  awq^t 
ttwiiy,  how  ijukkly  th«  bouuo  t:haut;«ii  frt^m  |)^l:ttln«^^u^^  InNiuiy 
t(j  iiiHi^]uJluuuc4i  1  At  tUu  fL»rk8  of  uvi-try  riW  lu;i<tih^  intii  thuir 
villttgesj  the  oht  settbr«  wyre  wont  to  pijirtt  uii  i.;hii|  wliorv* 
wcfiry  tmvtillum  iiml  footsort^  boji^ts  lui^^ht,  in  ttiuiii  ^Nttlit^r  umlc^r 
ltd  it{in*jttling  bnaichea,  Bhultonnl  from  th^  burning  myu  of  th(\ 
nfkon<hiy  sun.  In  tlm  miirkot^ plate,  too,  tltoy  thv^  Uu^ir  wolla, 
but  pkntoil  tho  troo  busulo.  Muuy  of  Un58o  yi^t  ix^nuiin;  (Uicl  if 
in  any  ono  thing  our  New  Engiurnl  towns  m*iy  duim  jirtvumi* 
nonci^  itid  jnUiQ  iMTitnty  uf  tlutaii  trut*^,— tbcuulnnmlionof  lavery 
btihoUliir,  the  gigiinli<i  fans  that  i^ool  uml  punfj^  tho  air  iuxjuuil 
our  hnbitationB.  Dbki^ni^,  no  motm  oWrvt^rr  snitl  our  country* 
fioujios,  in  thdr  ajirurui  titiintwja,  thtnr  whiU?  jmiiit,  iui\\  grv^uii 
blimlst  hH>kt.Ml  liku  1joumi»  ImiU  of  nirtU^  which  u  bn^iith  ntij^hi 
blow  iLway^  Ao  fm^^aJo  anfl  nnsubbtimtiiLl  did  tlioy  upjituir 
Kwitlor,  if  you  couUl  staaiU  upon  onti  of  tliom*  bluiftt  thut  risw 
out  of  our  Western  pmlrics,  Jike  }iefulliLni)s  out  of  thn  ocoan, 
untf,  niter  looking  tlown  upon  tho  town  at  your  foet,  WftUnigh 
tii^i^K'Hj^  i\m\  bh^t^rin^  in  the  sun,  \mu\\[  tlieiL  t[i.>8<:t.^TML  iitto  thts 
brown  iiml  dusty  streets,  anil  note  th<i  cure  iK^^toweil  nj>iHi  tho 
growth  of  i%  few  puny  i>ophLi^  or  nia[)hid,  yon  wonM  conm  Imck 
to  your  New  En^jrluml  homo,  all  glorioua  in  its  hixnriunod  and 
wealth  of  every  form  of  forest  beauty,  prepared  to  make  the 
destruction  of  one  of  these  ancestral  elms  a  penal  offence. 

**  Go(l  the  first  garden  made,  and  the  first  city  Gain  ) " 

Meclford  possesses  other  elements  of  attraction  to  tho  anti- 
quary besides  its  old  houses.  Until  Maiden  Bridge  was  built 
the  great  tide  of  travel  north  and  east  passed  through  the  town. 
The  visitor  now  finds  it  a  very  staid,  quiet  sort  of  place.  Travel 
has  so  changed  both  its  mode  and  its  channels  that  we  can 
form  little  idea  of  a  country  highway  even  fifty  years  ago. 
Travellers  of  every  condition  then  pursued  their  route  by  tlie 
public  roads :  the  wealthy  or  well-to-do  generally  in  cbaiaes 
or  phaetons ;  the  professional  gentleman  on  horseback,  — a  coa- 
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torn  80  graceful  and  hoalbh-giving  that  we  should  not  be  sorry 
to  see  its  revival  in  New  England.  Whole  families  —  men, 
women,  and  even  little  children  —  imssed  and  repassed  on  foot, 
carrying  with  them  their  scanty  effects.  Then  there  was  the 
mail-coach,  —  a  puffy,  groaning  vehicle,  bulging  out  at  the  top 
and  sides,  and  hung  on  thoroughbraces.  On  a  rough  road  it 
lurched  Hko  a  Chinese  junk  in  a  heavy  sea-way,  and  the  pas- 
sengers not  unfrequoutly  provided  themselves  with  brandy, 
lemons,  and  other  palliatives  agaijist  sea-sickness.  Besides  these 
well-marked  constituents  of  the  streaui,  a  nondescript  element 
of  stragglers  drifted  along  the  edges  of  the  current  until  caught 
in  some  eddy  which  cast  them  up  at  the  tavern  door. 

The  public  inn  then  liad  a  relative  importance  to  the  world 
of  wayfarers  that  is  not  now  represented  by  any  brown-stone  or 
marble  front  hotel.  The  distances  from  Boston  in  every  direc- 
tion were  n»ckono<l  to  the  taverns.  The  landlord  was  a  man  of 
note.  lie  was  the  villiige  newsmonger,  omcle,  and  referee  in 
all  di8put(*8.  AVhcn  ho  had  a  full  house  his  guests  were  dis- 
tributed about  the  floors,  and  the  dining-table  commanded  a 
premium.  The  charge  for  meals  or  for  baiting  a  horse  was 
a  quarter  of  a  dollar.  If  the  world  moved  then  more  slowly 
than  it  now  does,  it  was  not  the  less  content. 

The  tavern  was  also  the  political  centre  where  caucuses  were 
held  and  the  state  of  the  country  discussed.  It  was  ofbtimes 
there  town-meetings  were  convened,  and  in  war  times  it  was 
the  recruiting  rendezvous.  Proclamations,  notices  of  that  mul- 
tifarious character  pertaining  to  the  interior  economy  of  the 
village,  from  the  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  a  thief  to  the 
loss  of  a  favorite  brooch,  were  affixed  to  the  bar-room  walls. 
The  smell  of  old  Santa  Cruz  or  other  strong  waters  saluted  the 
nostrils  of  all  who  entered  the  public  room,  and  yet  there  was 
call  for  neither  fumigation  nor  exorcism.  The  mail-coach, 
whicli  oidy  stopped  to  change  horses,  occupied  forty-eight  hours 
in  going  over  this  route  from  Boston  to  Portland.  Concord 
coaches  succeeded  the  old  English  pattern,  and  still  traverse 
here  an<l  there  a  few  byways  into  which  the  railway  disdains 
to  turn  aside. 


The  mail-coach,  too,  bore  ita  fixod  rolatioii  to  tho  }>o]>i|];ittoii 
along  tlie  lint^.  It  tntu'kotl  tlie  tiinti  of  Jjty  for  ttio  hiboivt^  in 
the  lielda,  wlio  learnt  on  hoe  or  ijcythu  mitiJ  it  was  lust  to 
view.  The  plough  stopped  in  thu  furrow,  the  smith  reatcnl  hU 
pledge  on  \m  imvilj  wlnltj  thd  h^v^  of  yoini^  ami  old  were  glucil 
to  the  win(low-|mn(^  tia  tbi^  luoving  ]>i(?ee  of  tlju  lar-aWMy 
metroiwlis  rolled  along.  Entering  the  town,  tU«  diivi^r  cmckoil 
his  whip,  his  loft^h^re  sprang  out  into  a  brisker  gait,  nnd  tlio 
lumberiog  vubicdo  clrow^  np  with  a  Jlouribh  bi^dulu  the  tivorh 
door. 

The  first  of  the  Medford  ordinaries,  bo  far  as  knowji,  yocn 
ba«:k  to  about  161^0,  Natbnniel  Pierce  bdng  mine  host.  Thii 
G3neral  Court  UcenaoU  him  to  soil  not  leija  tliun  a  gidlon  of 
liquor  tit  a  time  to  one  person,  auil  pro  hi  bitted  the  a«li;  of 
sniidli^r  quantities  by  retail  Tlui  boibse  wjis  at  PUf\  Unm  oiviiud 
by  Colonel  Uoyall,  k^iiig  known  ut  tlitlL^rvnil  tiun^^  by  tlio  wnnn^ 
of  the  "Kuytd  Oak''  ami  "Adniind  Vernon."  In  177ii  it 
became  the  li evolutionary  headquai-tei-a,  kept  hy  Itog^r  Hillings, 
and  was  long  aftarwan.!  the  principal  t^iveru  in  tlie  town*  TJio 
house  stood  on  the  corner  of  Main  and  Union  Streeto,  and  Wfts 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1860. 

The  old  Fountain  Tavern,  so  called  from  its  sign  representing 
a  fountain  pouring  forth  punch,  is  no  more  standing  on  the  old 
Salem  road,  at  the  comer  of  Fountain  Street.  Bitioks,  in  his 
History  of  Medford,  says  it  was  first  called  the  "  Two  Palaverers." 
The  two  large  trees  in  front  hod  each  a  platform  in  its  branches, 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the  house  by  wooden 
bridges.  In  summer  these  retreats  were  resorted  to  by  the 
guests  for  tea-jmrties  or  punch-drinking.  The  house  was  built 
in  1725,  and  is  extremely  unique  in  appearance. 

The  name  of  Medford  is  known  in  every  seaport  under  the 
sun  for  its  stanch  and  well-built  shii>8.  Of  the  thousands  that 
float  the  ocean  bearing  any  Hag  aloft,  none  sail  more  proudly 
than  those  of  Curtis  or  Magoun.  Tills  industry,  which  has 
dated  from  the  time  when  Englishmen  first  sot  foot  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mystic,  lias  of  late  yeara  fallen  into  decay,  but 
once  more  the  familiar  sound  of  the  shipwright's  beetle  is 
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beginning  to  be  heard  on  its  banks.  Cradock  sent  over  skilled 
artisans,  who  at  once  laid  down  the  keels  that  have  increased  so 
prodigiously.  Although  we  are  told  liis  men  had  a  vessel  of  a 
hundred  tons  on  the  stocks  in  1632,  the  earlier  craft  were  chiefly 
pinnaces,  galleys,  and  snows,  —  the  latter  being  rigged  some- 
what after  the  fashion  of  our  barks.  No  branch  of  mechani- 
cal skill  a})|)car8  to  have  developed  with  such  rapidity  in  New 
England  as  shipbuilding.  The  timber,  which  is  now  brought 
hundreds  of  miles  to  the  yanls,  thou  grew  along  the  shores. 
We  now  bring  the  keel  from  Virginia,  the  frame  from  the  Gulf 
States,  and  the  masts  fi-om  Canada.  Now  England,  whicli  docs 
not  furnish  a  single  product  entering  into  the  construction  of 
the  ship,  forges  the  anchor  which  holds  her  to  the  bottom; 
twists  the  hemp  into  shrouds,  rigging,  and  those  spiders'-webs 
aloft  whose  intricacies  confound  the  eye;  spins  the  cotton  which 
liangs  from  the  yards,  and  weaves  the  colors  that  float  at  the 
mnst-luNul. 

In  ilio  public  sfpiaro  of  Mcdfonl  is  an  excellent  sixjcimen  of 
the  architecture  of  the  last  century,  now  occupied  by  offices, 
but  originally  a  dwelling.  A  few  rods  distant  in  a  westerly 
direction,  where  the  Savings  Bank  now  is,  was  the  house  which 
Governor  Brooks  inhabited,  and  at  the  corner  was  the  stone 
where  he  was  accustomed  to  mount  his  horse.  A  plain  granite 
shaft  is  erected  over  the  remains  of  this  distinguished  soldier 
and  civilian  in  the  old  burial-ground.  Behind  the  Savings 
Bank,  on  a  rising  ground,  is  one  of  the  early  garrison-houses, 
built  of  brick,  and  looking  none  the  worse  for  its  long  conflict 
with  time,  thanks  to  the  owner.  Gen.  Samuel  C.  Lawrence, 
bcfiido  whose  elegant  mansion  it  stands  conspicuous,  a  foil  to 
the  symmetry  and  gracefulness  of  modern  art. 

As  a  soldier  Governor  Brooks  ap[)eared  to  his  greatest  ad- 
vantage in  the  battle  of  Bemis's  Heights,  where  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  the  oM  l«lighth,  Michael  Jackson's  regiment.  His  own 
relation  of  the  incidents  of  that  day  to  General  Sumner  is  not, 
even  now,  devoid  of  int<»n»st. 

"  On  the  7th  of  October,  the  day  of  the  last  battle  with  General 
Burgoyne,  Geno.ral  Arnold  and  several  oflicers  dined  with  General 
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GhUM.  I  mm  imong  Um  oompiaji  and  woU  lemember  Uiat  om  lit 
tliedklMtwMaiioz'sliMit  WUUe  al  table  we  iteud  a  fbiBg  0wat 
the  advaneed  piekal  Tlie  amiea  weve  aboat  two  milea  fteni  mA 
other.  Hie  ihing  ineieMiiigy  we  all  raae  from  table ;  and  QmmA 
AmM,  addmring  Qenenl  Qatea,  aaid,  «8hall  I  go  out  and  aae 
what  ia  the  matter!'  QenemlGateamadeiioieplf,b«fti9etthil^g 
pceiMd,Mid»<  I  am  afraid  to  traatyoo,  Arnold.'  TowhiAAwM 
aii8waied|*Bnij]etme  go;  I  will  be  carefiil ;  and  If  our  adraaea 
doea  not  need  aapporti  I  wfll  promiie  not  to  eommit  jon.'  Qalm 
thm  told  him  he  nd^  go  and  aee  what  the  filing  meontl- 


Ccdonel  Brooke  lepaiied  to  hie  poet^  and  utukr  iliu  iuiiH^tuou 
Arnoldt  who  aeemed  MLj  imbued  on  thie  <1uy  wiih  thu  m^ 
mitUair$f  atonned  Biejrman'a  Fort^  and  thm  uiaiitoruil  iUi  ka| 
to  the  enem/e  poeition.  Arnold,  onoe  in  )u;tiou,  foi^^ot  \ii 
prondae  to  Qate^wko  mainly  endeavoied  to  \xh^\\\  liiui  fmni 
the  field.  Bad  hie  life  been  kid  down  thoK,  Wm  mauo  woul<l 
have  been  ae  much  reTored  ae  it  ie  now  f^iiUuuiiixl  by  hi^ 
oonntiynien. 

The  objeet  of  paiamoont  interest  which  Hedford  oonlaina  la 
the  plantation  honee  of  Oovemor  Cradock,  or  **  Mathiaa  Char- 
terparty/'  as  the  malcontent  Morton  styled  him.  This  house  is 
the  monarch  of  all  those  now  existing  in  North  America.  As  wo 
trace  a  family  Imck  generation  after  genemtion  until  we  bring 
all  collateral  branches  to  one  common  source  in  the  first  colo- 
nist, so  we  go  from  one  old  house  to  another  until  we  finally 
come  to  a  pause  before  this  patriarch  by  the  sea.  It  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  first  planters  in  the  vicinity  of  lioston,  and 
is  one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  brick  houses 
erected  within  the  government  of  John  Winthrop. 

Every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  Medfonl  knows  the  "  Old 
Fort,"  as  the  older  inhabitants  love  to  call  it,  and  will  point 
you  to  the  site  with  visible  pride  that  their  pluasiint  town 
contains  so  interentiiig  a  roli(^  Turning  your  kick  upon  the 
village,  and  your  face  to  the  ca^it,  a  brisk  walk  of  ten  minutes 
along  the  banks  of  the  Mystic,  and  you  are  in  presence  of  the 
object  of  your  search. 

A  very  brief  survey  establishes  the  fact  that  this  was  one  of 
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those  houses  of  refuge  scattered  through  tlie  New  England 
settlements,  into  which  the  inhabitants  might  fly  for  safety 
upon  any  sudden  alarm  of  danger  from  the  savages. 

The  situation  was  well  chosen  for  security.  It  has  the  river 
in  front,  marshes  to  the  eastward,  and  a  considerable  extent  of 
level  meadow  behind  it.  As  it  was  from  this  latter  quarter 
that  an  att'ick  was  most  to  bo  apprehended,  greater  precautions 
wcro  tiikeu  to  secure  that  side.  The  liouse  itself  is  placed 
a  little  above  the  general  level.  Standing  for  a  century  and  a 
Iwdf  in  the  midst  of  an  extensive  and  open  field,  enclosed  by 
^Kilisadcs,  and  guanlod  with  gJiti«,  a  foe  could  not  approach  un- 
seen by  day,  nor  find  a  vantjigo-ground  from  which  to  assail  the 
inmates.  Hero,  then,  the  agents  of  Matthew  Cradock,  first 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  England,  built  the 
house  we  are  describing. 

In  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth,  at  Bos- 
ton, hangs  the  chailer  of  "  The  Governor  and  Company  of  tlie 
Massachusetts  IJay  in  New  England,"  brought  over  by  Win- 
throj)  in  1630.  The  great  seal  of  England,  a  most  ponderous 
and  convincing  symbol  of  authority,  is  appended  to  it 

It  is  well  known  that  the  settlement  at  Salem,  two  years 
earlier,  under  tJie  leadership  of  Endicott,  was  begun  by  a  com- 
mercial com])any  in  England,  of  which  Matthew  Cradock  was 
(Governor.  In  onlcr  to  secure  the  cmigrsition  of  such  men  as 
AV^inthrop,  Duilloy,  Sir  IL  Saltonstill,  Johnson,  and  othere, 
Cmdock  proposed,  in  July,  1629,  to  transfer  the  government 
from  the  com])any  in  Engl.ind  to  the  inhabitants  here.  As  he 
was  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential  person  in  the  associa- 
tion, his  proposal  was  acceded  to. 

We  cannot  enter,  here,  into  the  political  aspects  of  this 
cmtp  dHat.  It  must  ever  arrest  the  attention  and  challenge  the 
admiration  of  the  student  of  American  history.  In  defiance 
of  the  crown,  which  liad  mci-oly  organized  them  into  a  njer- 
cantile  coi-poration,  like  the  IiJist  India  Company,  with  officers 
resident  in  England,  they  proceeded  to  nullify  the  clear  intent 
of  their  charter  by  removing  the  government  to  America.  Tlie 
project  was  first  mooted  by  Cradock,  and  secrecy  enjoined  upon 
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themflmlMnof  tbeoompaiiy.  Thai  he  was  I]i6  aTOwed  aulhor 
of  it  mml  be  our  apology  te  intoodiiciiig  tbe  inoidfiiilb  Xkfa 
dicanwteiioe  lenden  KaHhew  Otadock's  aanie  oonapioaoiit  in 
the  anneb  of  New  Bngland. 

Cradock  never  came  to  Americai  bat  thero  fa  KtUe  doubt  thai 
he  entettained  the  poipoae  at  daiog  ao.  He  aent  cmt,  bow- 
ever,  agents  or  "^aervanta,'*  aa  they  were  afyled,  who  eelab- 
Ifahed  the  phntatkm  at  Myalie  Side.  He  alao  had  houaea  at 
Ipawich  and  at  MaiWehead,  for  fiaheiy  and  tiaffia 

For  a  ahrewd  man  of  buainees  Cradock  aeema  to  have  been 
wngwlafly  wifortiuiate  in  aome  of  hfa  eervanta.  One  of  thaee^ 
Philip  Batdiil^  being  convicted  **or0  Umu  of  most  fool  and 
alanderoua  invectivea"  againat  the  dinrcbea  and  govemmenti 
waseoitenced  tobewhiiq[»ed,loeehfaeany  and  be  baniahed  the 
pbniation.  "Winthrop  waa  comidained  of  by  Dudley  beoanae 
he  elayed  the  eieeation  of  the  aentmioe  of  baniahm^t^  but 
anawered  that  it  waa  on  the  aoore  of  humanity,  aa  it  waa  winter 
and  the  man  moat  have  periahed.  Batcliff  afterwards,  in  con- 
junction  with  Thomaa  Morton  and  Sir  Christopher  Gardiner, 
procured  a  petition  to  the  Lords  of  the  Privy  Coundl,  before 
whom  Cradock  was  summoned. 

Morton,  who  was  sent  away  to  England  for  Iiis  mad  pranks 
and  contempt  of  Puritan  authority,  wrote  as  follows  of  this 
examination :  — 

"  My  Lord  Canterbury  having  with  my  Lonl  Privy  Seal  caused  all 
Mr.  Cradock's  letters  to  be  viewed,  and  his  ajjology  in  imrticular  for 
the  brethren  here,  protested  against  him  and  Mr.  Hiimfry  [another 
of  the  undertakers]  that  they  were  a  couple  of  iniposteroiis  kiuives, 
so  that  for  all  their  great  friends  they  dQ])artcd  tlio  council  clianilxir 
in  our  view  with  a  pair  of  cold  shoulders. 

'*  As  for  Ratcliff,  he  was  conifort<Ml  by  their  lordsliips  with  the 
croppings  of  Mr.  Winthrop's  ears,  wliich  sliows  what  opinion  is  held 
among  them  of  King  Winthnip  with  all  his  inventions  and  hii» 
Arastcitlam  fantoHtical  onlinanccs,  his  preiu;liings,  nmrriages,  an<l 
other  abusive  ceremonies,  which  do  excm[>lify  his  detestation  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  contempt  of  his  majesty's  authority  and 
wholesome  laws  which  are  and  will  be  established  here  invila 
Minerva" 
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In  tlie  letter  to  Winthrop  which  follows,  printed  in  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society's  CoUectious,  the  old  merchant 
complains  bitterly  of  the  conduct  of  another  of  his  agents  :  — 

"London  21  Febr.  1636. 
"  J  no.  JolilT  writes  mce  the  manner  of  Mr  Mayheues  accounts  is, 
that  what  is  not  sett  down  is  spent ;  most  extremely  I  am  abused. 
My  scruants  write  they  drinke  nothing  but  water  &  I  haue  in  an 
account  lately  sent  me  Red  Wyne,  Sack  &  Aqua  Vitae  in  one 
yeere  aboue  300  gallons,  besides  many  other  intollerable  abuses,  10  / 
for  tobacco  etc.  My  papers  are  misselayd  but  if  you  call  for  the 
coppyes  of  the  accomits  sent  me  and  examine  vppon  what  ground  it 
is  made  you  shall  find  I  doubt  all  but  forged  stufTe. 

"Mathewb  Cradock.'* 

Wood,  one  of  the  early  chroniclers,  tells  us  that  Master 
Cmdock  had  a  park  impaled  at  Mystic,  where  his  cattle  were 
kopt  until  it  couhl  be  stocked  with  doer ;  and  that  he  also  was 
engaged  in  shipbuilding,  a  vessel  of  a  "hundred  tunne"  having 
been  built  the  previous  year  (1G32).  It  may  be,  too,  that 
Cradock's  artisans  built  here  for  Wintlirop  the  little  "  Blessing 
of  the  Bay,"  launched  upon  the  Mystic  tide  July  4, 1 631, —  an 
event  usually  located  at  the  governor's  farm,  at  Ten  Hills. 

This  lioUHo,  a  inii(pio  sjKJcimcn  of  tho  architecture  of  the 
early  settloi-s,  must  bo  considered  a  gem  of  its  kind.  It  is  not 
disguised  by  mwlern  altemtious  in  any  essential  feature,  but 
Ix^ars  its  credentials  on  its  face.  Two  hundred  and  thirty  odd 
New  England  winters  have  searched  every  cranny  of  the  old 
forti-ess,  whisthnl  down  the  big  chimney-stacks,  rattled  the  win- 
dow-jmnes  in  impotent  rage,  and,  departing,  certified  to  us  the 
stanch  and  tnisty  handiwork  of  Cradock*s  English  craftsmen. 

Time  has  dealt  gently  with  this  venerable  relic.  Like  a 
veteran  of  many  campaigns,  it  shows  a  few  honorable  scars. 
The  roof  has  swerved  a  little  from  its  tnie  outline.  It  has  been 
denuded  of  a  chimney,  and  has  parted  reluctantly  with  a  dormer- 
window.  The  loopholes,  seen  in  the  front,  were  long  since 
closed ;  the  race  they  were  to  defend  against  has  hardly  an 
existence  to-day.     The  windows  have  been  enlarged,  with  an 
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^irci^it  on  the  ejigrmiUt  as  H^iwUiome  snya  iii  ri  siuiilttr  cubo,  of 
tougiJitf  tlic  chijL^k^j  or  ono'tf  gniiulmotlif.*r.  Moiiry  with  ti^io,  it 
id  yet  no  ntin,  1^ut  a  coiiifoiitibjf)  liahitation. 

liow  many  geiii*ratioiiij  uf  m*?ii  ^ftiul  our  oM  Louao  ]jus  jst^l- 
dom  if  ever  btson  untcuantwi  ^ — luivw  live<l  unil  <lioiJ  within 
those  walls  1  Wlion  it  waa  built  CliurltiM  1.  niignc^l  in  OKI  Kiig- 
land,  nnd  Cromwell  ]mi\  not  Iwgtm  liia  gre^it  cftre^r.  I'eUr  th« 
Gri^it  wuii  nut  tlieii  horn,  fuuI  tho  hoiisii?  waa  waxing  ih  ytnii-n 
wlicn  rnKi(?rii:k  tins  Urwit  apiMwii^Ml  on  iUn  8tngu.  Wo  atjcni  t^t 
btt  sp^fckiug  of  n^cunt  t^vi^nLt  whtni  Ixjuis  XVI.  ^ulloit^d  hy  tlm 
axo  of  the  giiillotiue,  and  Nai>ol«>on^i$  ^un  i^t^i  in  H|ilcudor,  to 
set  in  olj.scurity. 

The  ludi^m,  who  witnessed  itfl  slowly  iuwendinj;  wall*  with 
wonder  and  misgiving;  tho  EngHahnmn,  whoa«  axo  wakened 
new  iM:hiH^  in  i\m  |n'itnuvn1  fore-^t ;  the  eoloniHt  hMv*^  U>  the 
soil,  who  luLtk^d  and  clii;il  wjtlijn  view,  to  loujid  ii  new  nution, 
—  all  Jiave  ji^isaotl  away.  Ihit  here,  in  thia  old  mansion,  is  llie 
silent  oviLlenue  of  tho^e  gnuit  epoclis  el^  hist(jry. 

It  is  not  tJetir  at  what  time  the  lionse  yfna  urecUsd,  hat  it  has 
usually  been  fixed  in  the  year  IG'M,  when  a  lai'go  gtant  of  land 
was  made  to  Ciadock  by  the  General  Court.  The  bricks  are 
said  to  have  been  burned  near  by.  There  was  some  attempt  at 
ornament,  the  lower  course  of  the  belt  being  lai<l  with  moulded 
bricks  so  as  to  form  a  cornice.  The  loopholes  wcro  for  defence. 
The  walls  were  half  a  yanl  in  thickness.  Heavy  iron  bars 
secured  the  arched  windows  at  the  back,  and  the  entrance-door 
was  encased  in  iron.  Tlie  fire-proof  closets,  huge  chimney- 
stacks,  and  massive  hewn  timbers  told  of  strength  and  dura- 
bility. A  single  imne  of  glass,  set  in  iron,  and  placed  in  the 
back  wall  of  tho  western  chimney,  overlooked  the  approach 
from  tho  town. 

The  builders  were  Englishmen,  and,  of  course,  followed  their 
English  tyi>e8.  Tlioy  named  their  towns  and  villages  after  the 
sounding  nomenclature  of  Old  England;  what  more  natiind 
than  that  they  should  wish  their  homes  to  resemble  those  they 
had  left  behind  1  Such  a  house  might  have  served  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  Scottish  border,  with  its  loopholes,  narrow  windows, 
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and  doois  sheathod  iu  iron.     Against  an  Indian  foray  it  was 
impregnable. 

Cradock  was  about  the  only  man  connected  with  the  settle- 
ment in  Massacliusetts  Bay  whose  means  admitted  of  such  a 
house.  lioth  Wintlirop  and  Dudley  built  of  wood,  and  the 
fonner  rebuked  the  deputy  for  what  he  thought  an  unreason- 
able exiwnso  in  finishing  his  own  house.  Many  brick  buildings 
woi-c  erected  iu  lUwton  during  tlio  lirst  decjido  of  the  settlement, 
but  wo  have  found  none  that  can  claim  such  an  ancient  pedi- 
gree as  this  of  whicli  we  are  writing.  It  is  far  from  improbable 
that,  having  in  view  a  future  i-esidence  in  New  Eughind, 
Cradock  may  have  given  directions  for  or  prescribed  the  plan 
of  tliis  house,  and  that  it  may  have  been  the  counterpart  of  his 
own  in  St.  Swithen's  Lane,  near  London  Stone. 

"  Then  went  I  forth  by  London  Stone 
Tliroughout  nU  Canwick  Street." 

The  plantation,  with  its  green  meadows  and  its  stately  forest- 
treo8,  was  a  manor  of  wliich  Cradock  was  lord  and  master.  His 
gmnt  extended  a  mile  into  the  country  from  the  river-side  in 
all  })laces.  Though  absent,  he  was  considered  nominally  pres- 
ent, and  is  constantly  alluded  to  by  name  in  the  early  records. 
Cradock  was  a  member  of  the  Long  Parliament,  dying  in  1G41. 
The  euphonious  name  of  Mystic  has  been  supplanted  by  Med- 
fonl,  tlie  Mcadfonl  of  Dudley  and  the  rest. 

It  is  not  to  be  exi>ected  that  a  stnicture  belonging  to  so  re- 
mote a  period,  for  New  England,  should  be  witliout  its  legend- 
ar}'  lore.  It  is  related  that  the  old  fort  was  at  one  time 
beleaguered  for  several  days  by  an  Indian  war-party,  who  at 
length  retired  baffled  from  the  strong  walls  and  death-shots  of 
the  garrison.  As  a  veracious  historian,  we  are  compelled  to  add 
tliat  we  know  of  no  authentic  data  of  sucli  an  occurrence. 
Indians  were  plenty  enough  in  the  vicinity,  and,  though  gen- 
cndly  })caceful,  they  were  regarded  with  more  or  less  distrust. 
The  settlers  seldom  stirred  abroad  without  their  trusty  match- 
locks ami  well-filled  bandoleer.  We  cannot  give  a  better  pic- 
ture of  the  times  than  by  invoking  the  aid  of  MacFingal :  — 
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'*  For  ox>co,  for  ffttir  of  Iiitllaji  bwiting^ 
Our  gruiidnlrtJi  bore  Xhair  ^wtm  to  nmvtiiig } 
Eacti  man  wjuipLwl  on  SiiiiJuy  inoni 
Willi  pbolirL-book,  nhoi,  mni  iKiwilurlionj ; 
Atid  loob«tl  in  fortii*  av  (lU  lauht  grant, 
Lik«  tKn  ancient,  tma  chiircU  iiiilitiiiil ; 
Or  Htfr<w^  likfl  moiltriL  iliiep  diriuus^ 
Who  flgbL  wiLL  ^)uiLlH,  LUe  ixircuphifn. " 

In  aII  prohabUiiy  thie  motit  iutereBiing  Izmdmark  of  tha 

begiiuutigs  of  Kew  Eugtaml,  ao  suggeaUve  too  lA  Iho  mnny 
changes  wrought  by  the  passing  canturiea  under  it8  own  sTmdow, 
au  one  might  any,  so  knit  witU  the  fortunes  of  nn  infant  cttm- 
monwealtlif  would  have  gone  to  irremediahlt^  nun  and  docfiy 
bnt  for  tljo  patriotic  action  of  General  Sainncl  C»  Lawrence, 
who  bought  the  Ctodock  Houbmj  to  save  it  from  threatened 
demolition. 


o 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

lee's   nEADQUAUTKllS   AND    VICINITY, 

"  Night  closed  around  the  conqueror's  way, 
And  lightnings  showed  tlie  distant  hill, 
Wliero  those  wlio  lost  that  dreadful  day 
Stood  few  and  faint,  but  fearless  still." 

DESCENDING  into  the  valloy  between  Winter  and  Pros- 
l>ect  Hills,  any  searcli  for  traces  of  tlie  works  wliich  existed 
here  in  1775 -7G  would  bo  fruitless;  every  vestige  bad  disap- 
peared fifty  years  ago.  The  site  of  the  star  fort  laid  down  on  the 
map  was  a  little  north  of  Medfonl  Street  and  east  of  Walnut 
Street  The  stnicturo  of  the  ground  shows  that  there  was  once 
a  considerable  elevation  here,  which  commanded  the  approach 
by  the  low  land  between  Prospect,  Winter,  and  Ploughed  Hills. 

On  the  little  byway  now  dignified  with  the  name  of  Syca- 
more Street  stands  the  old  farm-house  which  was  the  headquar- 
ters for  a  time  of  General  Charles  Lee.  Long  ago,  I  found 
there  Oliver  Tufts,  whose  father,  John  Tufts,  resided  there  in 
Revolutionary  times,  and  planted  with  his  own  hands  the  beau- 
tiful elm  that  now  stretches  its  protecting  branches  over  the 
old  homestead. 

AVhen  the  house  was  occupied  by  the  mercurial  Lee  it  had 
one  of  those  long  iiitchod  roofs  descending  to  a  single  story  at 
the  l>ack,  and  wliich  are  still  occasionally  met  with  in  our  in- 
terior New  England  towns.  The  elder  TufU  altered  the  exterior 
to  what  we  now  see  it ;  and  althoTigh  the  date  of  the  crcHstion 
of  the  house,  which  once  sheltenMl  so  notable  an  occupant,  has 
not  remained  extant  in  the  family,  it  evidently  belongs  to  the 
earlier  years  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  name  and  career  of  Charles  I^e  are  not  the  least  inter- 
estuig  subjects  in  our  Revolutionary  annals.     A  mystery,  not 
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whoUy  deaied  away,  haa  eashroudad  the  oonduding  ineideiiU 
of  Lee's  oomtection  with  the  American  anny.  Whether  the 
name  of  tndtor  ia  to  accompany  hia  memoiy  to  posterity  or  not^ 
there  ia  no  question  that  he  waa  al  the  beginning  of  the  ecm- 
test  a  leabna  partisan  of  the  American  cause.  It  is  in  this  l|ghl 
we  prefer  to  consider  him. 

When  Lee  came  to  join  the  forces  assemUed  around  Boston 
he  was  ceitsinly  legaided,  in  respect  to  militsiy  ddU,  aa  tiie 
foremost  man  in  the  army.  Hie  experience  had  been  aoqnired 
on  the  same  fields  with  the  men  he  was  now  to  oppossp  and  it 
ia  evident  thai  ndther  Gage,  Howe^  Clinton,  nor  Bmgoyne 
nndenated  hia  ability. 

In  a  ^^ separate  and  secret  despatch''  Lend  Dartmouth  wrote 
to  General  Gage  to  haye  a  apedal  eye  on  Lee,  whose  pieseaoe 
in  Boston  in  the  autumn  of  1774  waa  known  to  hia  teidAtip^ 
Lord  Dartmouth's  letter  says : — 

"^I  sm  toM  tbst  U'  Lee,  a  miyor  iqpon  hslf  pay  with  the  nnik 
of  lient  Oohmely  hss  Istely  q^peued  at  Boilcm,  that  he  sMPcistci 
only  with  the  enemies  of  government,  that  he  encourages  the  dis- 
content of  the  people  by  harangues  and  publicationSy  and  even 
advises  to  arms.  This  gentleman's  general  character  cannot  be  un- 
known to  you,  ami  tliei-efoix;  it  will  lie  veiy  im>]ier  that  yuu  should 
have  attention  to  his  conduct,  and  take  every  legal  method  to  pre- 
vent his  effecting  any  of  those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have 
in  view.** 

General  Lee  was  live  feet  eight,  and  of  rather  slender  make, 
but  with  unlimited  powers  of  endurance,  as  was  fully  provcnl 
in  his  rapid  movements  from  Boston  to  New  York,  and  from 
New  York  to  the  defence  of  the  Southeni  scajxirts.  His  ca^xi- 
city  to  resist  fatiguo  was  thoroughly  testcil  at  IMonmouth,  tho 
only  instance  recorded  where  ho  admitted  that  ho  was  tireil  out. 
Lee  had  visited  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  and  was  a  good 
linguist  llo  wrote  well,  but  nithor  dilfuscly;  and  although 
hid  language  is  marred  by  a  certain  coarseness,  it  is  not  con- 
spicuously so  when  compared  with  that  of  his  contemiKimries 
in  the  profession  of  arms. 
"  And  more  than  that  he  can  speak  French,  and  therefore  he  ia  a  traitor." 
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Lee  had  lived  for  some  time  among  the  Mohawks,  who  made 
huu  a  chief,  and  who,  on  account  of  his  impetuous  tem])ery 
named  hiui,  in  their  figurative  and  highly  expressive  way, 
"  Boiling  Water."  He  was  more  than  lialf  Indian  in  liis  ex- 
treme carelessness  of  his  personal  appearance,  of  what  he  ate  or 
drank,  or  where  he  slept.  He  had  lost  two  fingers  in  a  duel  in 
Italy, — one  of  many  |H3rsonul  encounters  in  which  ho  was  en- 
gaged during  his  lifetime.  Lee  was  cool,  clear-headed  in  action, 
and  possessed  true  militsiry  insight.  Tlio  following  is  probably 
an  accurate  i)en-portrait  of  this  extraordinary  man  :  — 

''  A  tall  man,  lank  and  thin,  with  a  huge  nose,  a  satirical  mouth, 
and  restless  eyes,  who  sat  liis  hoi«e  as  if  he  hod  often  ridden  at  fox- 
hunts in  £iigluui1.  Olid  wore  his  uniform  with  a  cynical  disregard  of 
common  opuiioiL^' 

There  is  a  caricature  of  General  Lee  by  Eushbrooke,  which, 
if  allowed  to  resemble  the  General,  as  it  is  claimed  it  does, 
would  fairly  establish  his  title  to  be  regarded  as  the  ugliest  of 
men,  both  in  form  and  feature.  It  shoidd,  however,  be  con- 
sidered as  a  caricature  and  nothing  else. 

Mrs.  John  Adams,  who  first  met  General  Lee  at  an  evening 
party  at  Major  Mifflin's  house  in  Cambridge,  describes  him  as 
looking  like  a  "careless,  hanly  veteran,"  who  brought  to  her 
mind  his  naniosiiko,  Charles  XII.  "Tlio  ologanco  of  his  pen 
far  excewls  that  of  his  person  "  says  this  accomplished  lady. 

Lee  was  very  fond  of  dogs,  and  was  constantly  attended  by 
one  or  more ;  his  favorite  being  a  great  shaggy  Pomeranian, 
which  Dr.  Belknap  says  resembled  a  l)ear  more  than  a  harndess 
canine.  Spada  —  tliat  was  the  dog's  name  —  was  constantly  at 
his  master's  heels,  and  accompanied  him  in  whatever  company 
lie  miglit  happen  to  be. 

It  appears  from  a  letter  of  John  Adams  to  James  Warren,  — 
the  then  President  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  —  which  waa 
intercepted  by  the  British,  that  Colonel  Warren  had  no  great 
opinion  of  General  Lee,  for  Mr.  Adams  tells  him  he  must  bear 
with  his  whimsical  manners  and  his  dogs  for  the  sake  of  his 
military  talents.     "  Love  me,  love  my  dog,"  says  Mr.  Adams. 
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Oeiianl  Lee  used  to  lelata  with  g^PMft  giislo  an  attaedoto  of 
one  of  his  aidee  who  diowed  a  littte  tiepidatian  imder  lii%  and 
who  ezpoelidated  witii  hie  genend  far  expoeing  himeelC  Tb» 
genend  toU  hie  officer  that  hie  Pmeiiaii  nuyeety  had  tweoly 
aidee  killed  in  one  baltle.  The  aide  relied  thai  he  did  Mt 
think  Congraee  ooold  epave  eo  many.  I^ee'e  fiiet  aide^b-eamp 
wae  Semuel  Oitffin,  irfio  wae  eaoeeeded  hj  Colonel  WBIiaai 
FlAlftejr,  the  eame  who  afterwaide  eerved  Waehington  hi  a  mm^ 
lareapaeity. 

LeeTe  ebvenlineee  wae  the  ooceeicm  of  a  niber  amneing  eon* 
trdew^M.    OnoneofWaehington'e  jouraeyetoreoonnoitiethe 
ehoxee  of  the  hay  he  wae  aooompenied  by  Lee,  wlm,  on  ani  viug  i 
at  the  hooee  wfane  tiiey  were  to  dine,  went  ^tmi^'lit  to  llm^ 
kitchen  and  demanded  eomething  to  M.   The  cot^k,  uking  him  i 
for  a  eervanti  told  him  ehe  would  give  lum  ^omu  victLials  JU| 
xectly,  bat  he  mnet  fiist  help  her  off  with  the  pot,  —  u  miui^^tj 
with  which  he  leedily  comjdied.    He  wae  tiu^u  ii(^iuo^U>il  Ui^ 
take  a  bndEet  and  go  to  the  well  for  water,  and  wa^  nctuatty , 
engeged  in  drawing  it  when  fonnd  by  an  aide  vrUom  M'adliin^ 
ton  had  despatched  in  quest  of  him.     The  poor  giil  tlx^n  huard 
for  the  first  time  her  assistant  addressed  by  tlie  title  of  '*  gen- 
eral."   The  mug  fell  from  her  hands,  and,  dropping  on  her 
knees,  she  began  crying  for  pardon,  when  Lee,  who  was  ever 
ready  to  see  the  impropriety  of  liis  own  conduct,  but  never 
willing  to  change  it,  gave  her  a  crown,  and,  turning  to  the 
aide-de-camp,  observed :  "  You  see,  young  man,  the  advantage 
of  a  fine  coat ;  the  man  of  consequence  is  indebted  to  it  for 
respect ;  neither  virtue  nor  abilities  without  it  will  make  you 
look  like  a  gentleman/' 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  most  of  the  officers  of  the 
Revolutionary  army  who  had  seen  service  in  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  of  whom  so  nnich  was  exi)ectod,  cither  left  the 
army  befoi-e  the  close  of  the  war  with  damageil  i-eputations  or 
in  disgrace.  Leo  and  Gates,  who  stood  firet  in  the  general 
estimation,  suffered  a  complete  loss  of  favor,  while  the  fame  of 
Schuyler  and  St.  Clair  endured  a  jxirtial  eclipse.  Montgomery 
bravely  fell  before  Quebec.     St.  Clair  married  a  Boston  lady 
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(PliGcbe  Bayard),  a  relative  of  Gk)vernor  Bowdoin,  and  daring 
the  war  placed  his  daughter  in  that  town  to  be  educated. 

In  the  memorable  retreat  through  the  Jerseys  Lee's  conduct 
began  to  lie  distruste*!.  He  was  perhaps  willing  to  see  Wash- 
ington, whose  life  only  intervened  between  himself  and  the 
supreme  command,  defeated ;  but  we  need  not  go  back  a  cen- 
tury to  find  generals  who  have  been  unwilling  to  support  their 
commanders,  oven  wlicn  within  sound  of  their  cannon. 

Lee  had  a  good  private  fortune.  He  was  sanguine  and  lively, 
and  a  martyr  to  gout.  He  was  fearless  and  outspoken,  never 
concealing  his  sentiments  from  any  man,  and  in  every  respect 
was  the  antipodes  of  a  conspirator.  Men,  indeed,  might  ^ay 
of  him, — 

**  YoimV  Cnssius  hofl  a  lean  and  hungry  look ; 
He  thinks  too  much  ;  such  men  are  dangerous." 

By  his  brother  officers  ho  was  evidently  considered  a  rival  of 
the  c^niimauderin-rJiicf,  but  we  lind  no  contemporary  evidence 
that  ho  wjis  looked  upon  as  a  traitor  until  the  day  of  Mon- 
mouth. The  prcseiit  generation,  however,  much  wiser,  has  de- 
creed him  faithless  upon  the  evidence  of  a  manuscript  said  to 
be  in  Lce*s  handwriting,  and  purporting  to  be  a  plan  for  sub- 
jugating tlie  States.  This  precious  document  is  ^vithout  date 
or  signature,  but  is  indorsed  by  another  hand,  "  Mr.  Lee*s  plan 
—  29t]i  March,  1777."  At  this  time  the  General  was  a  prisoner 
in  Now  York.  The  writing,  which  bears  an  extraordinary  ro- 
acm1)]:inco  to  that  of  General  Lee,  is  relied  upon  mainly  to 
convict  him  of  treason. 

The  so-calle*l  proofs  of  the  treachery  of  Lee  have  been  skil- 
fully put  together  by  George  H.  Moore,  but  they  contain  other 
fatal  objections  besides  the  want  of  a  signature  to  the  "  plan." 
Proof  is  adduced  to  show  that  Lee  was  not  a  general,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  is  accreilited  with  having  induced  General  Howe 
to  adopt  liis  "  plan  "  and  abandon  one  carefully  matured  by  his 
brother  and  himself,  as  early  as  April  2,  or  four  days  after  the 
<late  indoi-sed  on  the  "  plan."  Moreover,  a  motive  for  Lee's 
defection  is  not  supjilied.  He  did  not  want  money,  nor  sell 
himself,  like  Arnold,  for  a  price.  His  fate,  which  at  one  time  had 
7  J 
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trembled  in  the  balance,  —  the  king  liad  onlcrod  hiw  sent  homo 
to  be  tried  as  a  deserter,  —  was  practically  decidoil  by  Washing- 
ton's firmness  long  before  the  date  of  the  *'  plan."  There  is  no 
evidence  to  show  he  ever  received  the  least  emolument  from  the 
British  government.  Lee  rejoined  his  flag,  and  his  conduct  at 
Monmouth  appears  more  like  vacillation  than  treachery ;  for  it 
will  hardly  be  doubted  that,  liad  ho  so  intended,  he  might  easily 
have  betrayeil  his  troops  into  the  hands  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
If  opportunity  was  what  he  sought  to  give  effect  to  his  treason, 
it  must  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in  this  cam|)aign,  which 
he  had  opposed  with  all  his  might,  and  executed,  so  far  as  in 
him  lay,  with  languor  and  reluctance.  We  can  conclude  Lee 
erratic,  wayward,  ambitious  beyond  his  abilities,  devourcil  by 
egotism,  but  not  a  traitor ;  or  if  one,  he  was  the  most  disinter- 
ested that  the  pages  of  history  have  roconled. 

A  British  officer  who  knew  Lee  well  gives  this  account  of 
his  capture :  — 

"  He  was  taken  by  a  party  of  ours,  under  Colonel  Hurcourt,  who 
surrounded  the  house  in  which  this  arch-traitor  was  residing.  Lee 
behaved  us  cowanlly  in  tliid  transaction  as  he  had  ilishonombly  in 
every  other.  After  firing  one  or  two  sliota  from  the  hoiitte,  he  aune 
out  i\iu\  entreated  our  troops  to  Hpai-e  liis  life.  Had  he  l)chaved  with 
proper  spirit  I  sliouhl  have  pitied  him,  and  wisheil  tliat  his  enei^'ies 
liad  been  exerted  in  a  better  cause.  I  coul<l  hanlly  refrain  from  tears 
wlien  I  fii-st  saw  him,  and  tliouglit  of  tlie  miserable  fate  in  which  his 
obstinacy  had  involved  him.  He  says  he  has  been  mistaken  in 
three  things :  Ist,  That  the  New  Englan»l  men  would  fight ;  2d, 
That  America  was  unanimous  ;  an»l  3<1,  That  she  could  afford  two 
men  for  our  one." 

Opposed  to  this  narr.ition  is  that  of  Major  (afterwards  Clen- 
eral)  Wilkinson,  who  was  with  the  Gcnend  at  the  moment  of 
bis  captuni,  Init  who  made  bis  escape.  He  was  the  bciirer  of  a 
letter  from  (lom^nd  (lutes,  to  which  Lee  was  j)onning  a  ivply, 
and  saw  from  the  window  the  ajjproacb  of  the  British  dmgoons. 
He  says  :  — 

"  Startled  at  this  unexpected  spectacle,  T  exclaimed,  *  Here,  sir, 
are  the  British  cavalry  ! '  *  IVhtrt  V  replied  the  Oenend,  who  hud 
signed  his  letter  in  the  instant.     *  Around  the  house';  for  they  had 
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opene<l  files  and  encompassed  the  building.  Qeneral  Lee  appeared 
alanned,  yet  collected,  and  his  second  observation  marked  his  self- 
Ijossession:  *  Where  is  the  guard  ?  Damn  the  guard,  why  don't  they 
fire  ? '  and  after  a  momentary  pause,  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  *  Do, 
sir,  see  wliat  has  become  of  the  guard.'  The  women  of  the  house  at 
this  moment  entered  tlie  room,  and  proposed  to  him  to  conceal  him- 
self in  a  bed,  which  he  rejected  with  evident  disgust." 

Tlie  exact  language  used  by  Washington  in  the  hurried  alter- 
cation with  Leo  at  Monmouth  has  been  a  matter  of  much  curi- 
osity. The  oHicers  who  overheard  this  celebrated  colloquy 
exhibited  at  the  trial  a  remarkable  forgetfulness  on  this  point. 
Tlicy  agree,  however,  that  His  Excellency  mhlrcsscd  his  lieu- 
tenant **wUh  much  wiirmth"  the  conventional  expression  for 
strong  language.  Lafayette,  who  was  both  on  the  field  and  at 
tlio  trial,  is  accredited  with  having  related  to  Governor  Tomp- 
kins, in  1824,  that  Washington  called  Lee  "a  damned  pol- 
triMUi."  "Tliis,"  said  l^fayotto,  "was  the  oidy  time  I  ever 
heanl  Washington  swear."  * 

After  the  battle  Leo  certaudy  wrote  two  very  im])udent  and 
clmmctcristic  letters  to  the  commander-in-chief.  His  subse- 
fpient  trial,  equalled  only  in  interest  in  our  military  annals  by 
that  of  Andre,  failed  to  fix  any  tretisonable  design  on  the  gen- 
end,  though  it  punished  his  insnboixli nation  by  a  year's  suspen- 
sion fmm  command.  His  military  peers  evidently  considered 
him  unlit  to  command  in  conjunction  with  Washingtim. 

Ixio's  encounter  with  the  beautiful  Miss  Franks  of  Phila- 
delphia forms  a  humorous  episode.  The  lady,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  bright  stars  of  Sir  William  Howe's  entertainment 
of  the  Mischianza,  and  was  celebrated  for  her  keen  wit,  had 
asserted  that  General  Lee  wore  green  breeches  patched  with 
Imthor.  The  General  met  tlie  allegation  by  sending  the  unmen- 
tionables in  question  to  the  lady,  accompanic^l  by  a  letter,  which 
Miss  Franks  received  in  very  bad  part. 

Tlie  will  of  General  Lee  contains  this  singular  request :  — 

"  I  desire  most  enniestly  that  I  may  not  be  buried  in  any  church 
or  churchyard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  Anabaptist 

•  Note  to  Cu8ti«*8  Recollections,  p.  218. 
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meeting-honae;  for  since  I  hmve  raided  in  this  eoontiy  I  have  kept 
80  mocih  bed  company  when  living  that  I  do  not  chooie  to  eontittiie 
it  when  dead.'' 

General  Lee  died  at  an  obeoore  inn  (the  aignof  tbeConeetoga 
Wagon,  in  Market  Street,  Philadelphia),  October  S,  1782.  Tlie 
lost  words  he  distinctly  articulated  were :  "  Stand  by  mo,  my 
brave  groiuuliers." 

Prospect  Hill,  second  in  the  line  of  investment,  had  fiinneily 
two  eminences,  both  of  which  were  strongly  fortified.  Tlie 
citadel,  defended  by  outworks,  was  on  the  most  easterly  sum- 
mit, and  covered  with  its  fire  the  road  coming  ttom  Charles- 
town,  which  winds  around  its  base.  Cobble  Hill  (McLean 
Asylum),  and  the  low  ground  towards  Mount  Benedict  Both 
eminences  were  connected  by  a  rampart  and  ditch,  which,  after 
being  carried  the  whole  length  of  the  summit,  were  continuod 
along  the  lower  pkteau  of  the  hill  -in  a  northerly  direction,  till 
they  terminated  in  a  strong  redoubt  situated  very  near  the  pres- 
ent High  School  On  the  Cambridge  side  the  worics  joined 
Fort  No.  3  by  redoubts  placed  on  each  side  of  the  road  from 
Charlestown. 

It  was  hero  Putnam  took  his  stand  aftor  the  retreat  from 
Bunker  Hill,  and  tlio  next  day  found  liini  busy  intrenching 
hiinsolf  in  full  viuw  of  thu  luto  battlu-iiold.  Putnam  was,  imr- 
Imps,  the  only  general  officer  then  willing  to  take  and  hold  so 
advanced  a  position.  He  says  he  Irnlted  here  without  orders 
from  anybody ;  it  was  oxpoctod  the  British  would  follow  up 
their  success,  and  he  placed  himself  resolutely  in  their  path. 

A  foreign  officer  of  distinction,  who  examined  the  works  on 
Pi-ospect  Hill  live  years  after  the  events  of  the  siege,  says  of 
them :  — 

^*  All  these  intrcncliments  seemed  to  me  to  lie  executed  with  intel- 
ligence; nor  was  I  8iiri)riacd  that  tlio  English  rcsiiccted  thcui  during 
tlie  whole  winter  of  1776." 

Nearly  fifty  years  afterwards  a  visitor  thus  records  his  obser- 
vations of  the  same  lines  :  — 
"  The  forts  on  these  hills  were  destroyed  only  a  few  years  ago,  but 
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their  size  can  be  distinctly  seen.  On  the  southern  eminence  the 
fort  18  still  entire,  and  the  southwest  face  of  the  hill  is  divided  into 
several  platfonuf^,  of  which  I  cannot  exactly  understand  the  use. 
There  are  also  evident  marks  of  the  dwellings  of  the  soldiers.  The 
extensive  view  from  this  hill,  the  walk  on  the  ancient  ramparts,  and 
the  site  of  the  various  stations  occupied  by  the  American  army,  will 
render  this  hill  at  a  future  period  a  favorite  resort.'' 

After  the  arrival  of  General  Washington  the  army  was  regu- 
larly brigadei),  and  General  Greene  was  assigned,  under  the 
orders  of  Lee,  to  the  command  at  Prospect  Hill.  He  accord- 
ingly took  up  his  quarters  there  on  the  26th  of  July,  with 
Sullivan  on  his  left  at  Winter  Hill,  Patterson  at  his  feet  in 
No.  3,  and  Heath  on  his  riglit.  Greene  had  with  him  his  own 
lUioilc-lslandcrs  that  had  been  encamped  at  Jamaica  Plain,  and 
the  regiments  of  Whitcomb,  Gardner,  Brewer,  and  Little,  —  a 
fluctuating  garrison  of  from  throe  to  four  thousand  men.  The 
Irador  wns  th(^  right  man  in  tlio  right  ])huM3. 

Nathaniel  Giveiio  is  one  of  tho  grandest  figures  of  the  Ilovo- 
lution.  Ho  is  known  to  us  as  the  man  whom  Washington 
deemed  most  worthy  to  be  liis  lieutenant,  and  how  he  vindi- 
cated that  confidence  the  pages  of  history  relate.  It  is  said  he 
was  tlie  only  general  officer  who  testified  his  gratification  at 
the  appointment  of  Washington  by  presenting  an  address  from 
himself  and  his  officers  to  the  General  upon  his  arrival  at 
Cambridge,  —  a  circumstance  not  likely  to  escape  the  memory 
of  the  commander-in-chief.  At  his  decease,  which  occurred  in 
1786,  Congress  voted  to  raise  a  monument  to  his  memory. 
It  was  never  erected,  and  we  are  left  to  reflect 

'*  How  nations  slowly  wis©  and  meanly  jtist, 
To  buried  merit  raise  the  tardy  bust" 

Gonoral  Knox,  tlio  bosom  friend  of  Greene,  said  to  a  dis- 
tinguished son  of  Carolina  :  — 

"  His  knowledge  is  intuitive.  He  came  to  us  the  rawest  and  most 
untutored  being  I  ever  met  with,  but  in  less  than  twelve  months  he 
was  e(pinl  in  military  knowledge  to  any  general  oflScer  in  the  army, 
and  very  sui^erior  to  mo«t  of  them.** 
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His  ability  as  commissary-general  of  the  army  i;i  well  known, 
as  is  the  fact  that  lie  would  not  retain  the  office  unless  per- 
mitted to  command  in  the  lield.  On  relieving  General  Gates 
after  the  disastrous  battle  of  Camden,  Greene  sat  up  the  whole 
night  with  General  Polk  of  Gates's  commissariat,  investigating 
the  resources  of  the  country ;  and,  as  was  stated  by  tliat  officer, 
Greene  better  understood  what  those  resources  were  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  than  Gates  had  done  in  the  whole  ixsriod  of 
his  command.  His  treatment  of  General  Gates  on  this  trying 
occasion  was  remarkable  for  delicacy  and  magnanimity. 

Greene  was  seen,  in  1774,  in  a  coat  and  hat  of  the  Quaker 
fashion,  attentively  watching  the  exercises  of  the  British  troo|)s 
on  Boston  Common.  Perha|)s  Knox,  whose  shop  in  Condiill 
he  frequented  for  certain  treatises  on  the  art  of  war,  was  his 
conqtanion.  Such  was  the  primary  school  in  which  those  two 
great  soldiers  were  formed. 

When  Greene  was  selected  by  the  commander-in-chief  to 
command  the  Southern  army,  he  urged  in  the  strongest  terms 
the  superior  qualifications  of  Knox  for  that  position.  AVith  his 
usual  modesty,  the  Quaker  Oeneuil  said  :  "  Knox  is  the  man  for 
tlmt  (lillicult  undertiiking;  all  ohsUicles  vanish  before  him  ;  his 
resources  are  infinite."  Wiishington,  in  adniitting  the  truth 
of  all  Gixjeno  had  advanced,  rei)Iied,  in  elfect,  that  these  wvim 
the  very  i*easons  tlmt  impelled  him  to  i*etain  Knox  near  his 
person. 

It  was  General  Greene's  fortune  to  preside  over  the  boanl  of 
olRcers  at  Ta])pan  which  condemned  the  chivalric  but  ill-starred 
Andi-e.  Tlmt  board  was  composed  of  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  the  army.  Among  them  all,  we  will  venture  to  8;iy,  no 
heart  was  wrung  more  acutely  by  the  inexorable  necessity  fi>r 
tlie  vindication  of  military  law  than  was  that  of  the  pi-esident. 
Alexander  Hamilton  Siiijl,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  while 
opposing  reprisids  for  the  death  of  CapUiin  Ihuldy  :  "The  death 
of  Andre  could  not  have  Ix^en  dispensed  with  ;  but  it  must  still 
be  viewed  as  an  act  of  rigid  justice." 

General  Greene  retired  from  tlie  army  in  very  endmrrassed 
circumstances.     Like  the  other  general  officers,  ho  had  received 
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no  equivaloiit  for  tho  sums  lie  was  cora|)olled  to  disburse  for  his 
support  wliilo  in  the  field  These  officers  were  obliged  to  apply 
to  Congress  for  "  relief,"  such  being  then,  as  now,  the  legal 
phraseology  of  an  application  of  a  creditor  when  government 
is  the  debtor.  Greene  met  with  losses  at  the  South  which 
hurt  him.  He  turned  to  the  soil;  but  the  season  was  un- 
kind, and  his  first  crop  was  a  failure.  Congress  voted  him 
military  trophies,  but  these  did  not  afford  him  the  moans  of 
living. 

It  is  pleasant  to  turn  from  tho  contemplation  of  tho  nogloct  . 
which  CnuMin  oxpori()n(U)d  as  a  geunnd  to  oxaminn  tho  inner 
cliaractcristics  of  tho  man.  These  cannot  better  bo  illustrated 
than  by  tlic  following  extracts  fn)m  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
the  autumn  of  1781,  from  his  camp  on  the  High  Hills  of  Santee. 
Henry  Jackson,  of  whom  the  General  speaks,  was  the  burly, 
good-natured  colonel  of  the  IGth,  sometimes  called  the  Boston 
llcgiment. 

"  We  Iinve  fought  frefpiently  and  bled  freely,  and  little  glory  comes 
to  our  Bhare.  Our  force  has  been  so  small  that  nothing  capital  could 
1)c  cfTccted,  and  our  oi>eration8  have  been  conducted  under  every  dis- 
advantage that  could  embarrass  either  a  general  or  an  anny 

"  How  is  my  old  friend  Colonel  Jackson  1  Is  he  as  fat  as  ever,  and 
can  he  still  eat  down  a  plate  of  fish  that  he  can't  see  over  ?  Go<l 
hlc5«A  Iiis  fat  Boul  with  good  health  and  goo<l  spirits  to  the  end  of  the 
war,  that  we  may  all  have  a  happy  meeting  in  the  Nortli." 

One  who  had  frequent  opportunities  of  observing  the  General 
has  ailmirobly  painted  his  portrait.  Fortunately  for  us,  beards 
were  not  worn  at  the  llevolution,  so  that  we  are  enabled  to 
trace  the  lineaments  of  celebrated  public  characters  of  that  time 
with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  that  will  hardly  reward  the  future 
biographers  of  tlie  men  of  the  present  day. 

"  Major-General  Greene  in  person  was  rather  corpulent,  and  above 
the  coininnn  size.  His  complexion  was  fair  and  florid,  his  counte- 
nance serene  an«l  mihl,  indicathig  a  goodness  which  seemed  to  soften 
and  shaile  the  fire  and  greatness  of  its  expression.  His  health  was 
delicate,  but  preserved  by  temperance  and  regularity." 
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**  Ou  itiartfa]  groutjiL  tlm  «c1iool  of  livrocH  tDtij^hi, 
IIu  iliuMvl  tmUlni  wlu^ru  t'iiM>|N(i^iitt  wtim  fuu^liti 
By  vnlur  W,  \\v  tnmuiL  om!Ii  hxub  ot  ivuc^ 
VfU^Tv  wnr  lirul  Idil  tiu  h|»oL  witlioiil  n  iimuc. 
QrNil  liy  rtwo^o,  ypt  l^y  I'XiLLtijilu  wunitil^ 
llimiKtlf  tim  iiiofltrl  uf  bis  ^bry  fnniu^]." 

Oonoml  CJroGuo'tf  wifu  (Otthnriuo  l.ittliitioltl)  wiw  every  wiiy 
yrmilky  itf  Iter  iliHlin^nUlu'it  LiiHlmini  Uvv  i^nuvK^n^duiii  n\nl 
TnaiiTicT  W(^m  f]iJ»<Mimtiii^  tiutl  viviicioiis*  It  \&  nuUtWtjHljy  tliiiL 
Kl  i  A V' ! li 1 1 w^y  uu mun vt^ I  tl m  u\ vm  i  »f  L  id  woin  I K*rhi I  m s «;! i i » u  w h i lt> 
uTulor  MrM>  tlnMino'a  iiM^f  nt  Mulbi^rry  (injve^  Ueorym^  in  ITUJ. 
Wliitnuy,  then  a  jxitii-  Itiw^atii^Wt^  wiis  [jrciteteil  by  Mva, 
(trceue,  wlio  ].»rovi<lt^l  lum  an  fij^nvifrtontf  whcru  hu  liibonnl  ikiul 

The  high  eleviitlijiL  or  ProBjieet  Hill  expoavd  it  un  nil  ^iiW  to 
thu  rhill  wintry  wintli^.  Kvcu  nnw  n  rcdiJeneu  tliuru  1l:l]  iU 
(Iniwhjickd,  in  spiU:  tif  ihu  clutrruing  jKLnomnuL  cuutiLLnlly  ua- 
JtjUUi^d  to  tho  eye^  of  the  niijiilcntd.  Whut,  th*^n,  waa  it  ihiriny 
LVh>  winter  of  75-7 1>,  wlmn  the  groiintl  waa  hehl  hy  men  who 
ulept  in  bai-racka  rutlely  conatniclL^U  of  boanls,  through  tiio  crev- 
ie<j;s  of  which  the  anow  <!riftwl  until  it  soiuctimea  oovore^l  their 
sleeping  forms  1  Greene  wix>te  to  liis  neighbor,  Sullivan,  the 
last  of  September,  that  his  fingers  were  so  benumbed  he  could 
scarcely  hold  his  pen.  The  General  occupied  a  hut  in  the  rear 
of  his  .encampment,  where  he  was  visited  by  his  >vife  shortly 
after  he  assumed  the  command  on  Prospect  Hill. 

As  what  we  desire  to  give  the  reader  is  as  accurate  a  view  as 
possible  of  the  Continental  camps  during  the  perioil  we  are 
considering,  we  cannot  do  better  than  to  exhibit  their  resources, 
and  especially  how  they  were  provided  with  artillery  to  defend 
such  extensive  lines.  In  so  far  (\s  sucli  testimony  is  attainable, 
the  evidence  of  the  actors  themselves  or  of  eyewitnesses  is 
prcfomul. 

Dr.  Thacber,  who  was  a  surgeon's  mate  in  Asa  Whitcomb's 
regiment  in  barracks  on  Prospect  Hill,  in  1775,  says  :  — 

"  Before  our  privateers  had  fortunately  captured  some  prizes  with 
cannon  and  other  ordnance,  our  anuy  before  BoHton  had,  I  believe^ 
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only  four*  Rinnll  brass  cannon  and  a  few  old  honey  •comb  iron  piecea 
with  their  trunnions  broken  off  ;  and  these  were  ingeniously  bedded 
in  timlH^rs  in  the  saine  *]nanner  as  stocking  a  musket  These 
machines  were  exceedingly  unwieldy  and  inconvenient,  re([uiring 
nmch  skill  to  elevate  and  depress  them." 


CAKRIACE  rOR  CANNOK  WITHOUT  TRUKN10N8,   USED  BBFORB  BOSTON. 

As  oArly  as  January,  1775,  four  brass  pieces,  two  seven-inch 
mortars,  and  an  unknown  number  of  battering  caiinon,  were 
in  possession  of  the  provincial  committees.  Besides  these,  otli- 
ers  are  obscurely  hinted  at  without  mentioning  the  number. 
AVorcestcr  antl  Conconl  were  selected  as  the  places  of  deposit 
for  all  the  artillery  and  munitions  of  war.  Even  as  far  back  as 
November,  1774,  the  committees  had  begun  to  purchase  heavy 
cannon,  which  could  be  found  in  all  the  seaports  from  Boston 
to  l^almouth.  Many  of  these  were  ship's  guns.  Others  had 
been  purchased  to  defend  the  ports  during  the  frequent  wars 
with  Franco  ;  and  not  a  few  had  come  from  the  fortifications  of 
Louisburg  and  Annapolis  Royal.  It  appears  that  the  Revolu- 
tionary executive  had  voted  to  equip  a  park  of  sixteen  field- 
pieces,  in  which  those  brought  out  of  Boston  were  to  be  in- 
clude<l.  This  will  serve  to  show  that,  long  before  Lexington, 
the  Americans  were  earnestly  preparing  for  war,  and  that 
although  the  artillery  in  their  hands  was  generally  of  light 
calibre,  they  were  by  no  means  as  defenceless  as  has  been 
supposed.  The  sixteen  field-pieces  were,  in  February,  voted  to 
be  distributed  among  the  seven  regiments  of  militia,  in  the  pro« 

*  This  was  an  underestimate. 
7* 
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]K)rU<m  ijf  two  to  ejiclj,  and  two  ttj  tlui  Boistou  iMJi(i|»uiy»  \iiU*[y 
P(nlii<>4^k\  it  Ijoing  tlio  inUihtiun  Ui  htivo  nn  urtiJkiry  oomp*fcny 
In  eucli  iTigimunt  i>('  iuiiinto-itn.'ii.  In  "Murck  uight  litiM-pkn^ci* 
an*l  two  )jiu>uf  morUm^  with  thuir  amnuinition,  wun>  ot\luruit  to 

At  CoJicorii,  on  tUo  ll>tli  of  April,  tijo  llritUli  (liiubkil  tlir^ 
irtm  54r|K>nnJuni  by  knw^kinj;  kAT  tlitt  ininniona.  Tla^so  worn 
UjtJ  liiiiLvy  to  rcmovo  jis  n^iulily  iw  hml  Irt^iw  Uoim  in  tho  tiiimx 
of  Uie  lighter  picceSj  Imt  Vaukoo  ingonnity  nifwlij  tbo  (j""^  ^^'^^ 
vicmblp.  Dr.  Pivswrvod  V[n{}  invunt^^l  lh*j  <;inTiii;:itj  wlndi  ist 
dt^cnUod  l>y  Tlmchcr,  and  in  our  ilmsviifcg  imulo  by  nn  utlkLU' 
of  artillm'y  [/riisent  at  tlj«  eitigo.  TUciv  worn  al*o  (iuld^iJioctis 
concmli?il  at  Newbnryi>ort,  and  cannon  at  Maldori,  WiUcitijwn, 
and  MarlUirtm^U*  Fonr  light  biM88  jmxics  {:i'i*tinnd\?ia),  twvi 
of  wliicb  bad  b(4nn^'*iil  to  PtitbUiiik's  Artillery,  wuiT.,  in  tho 
willy  i\iiy&  yf  tbt;  bli/ckudt^  bvongbt  ont  of  i>i>tiUjn  iindur  Ibu 
very  iioBea  of  tho  llritiab  olficors. 

Two  days  afi^r  tlio  battio  of  lArxiiigton  tlm  rruviiii^mU  t>ega]i 
to  coUfict  thtiir  wajHku  mat^rittl,  and  coiinL^ia  wdne  de^jxitcbod 
to  HridloyT  at  Stougbton^  and  t*>  iMvid  Muflon,*  tbitn  ujxm 
furlough  at  Salem.  Mason  was  ordered  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary implements  for  eight  3-  and  three  G-ponnders. 

On  the  29th  of  April  the  Committee  of  »Safety  reported 
to  the  Provincial  Congress  that  there  were  in  Cambridge  six 
3-pounder8  complete,  with  ammunition,  and  one  G-|X)uuder. 
In  AVatertown  there  were  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  of  differ- 
ent sizes.     The  Committee  say  :  — 

*'  The  said  6-pounder  and  sixteen  pieces  of  artillery  \vill  be  taken 
out  of  the  way;  and  the  Urst-nicntiunetl  six  pieces  will  Ite  used  in  a 
projier  way  of  defence.**  t 

Measures  were  taken  on  the  same  day  to  organize  two  com- 
panies of  artillery,  Captain  Joseph  Foster  being  apfiointcd  to 
the  command  of  one  and  CapUiin  AVilliam  Ijog  of  ^£arblehead 
to  the  other.  This  ap])ears  to  be  the  first  step  taken  towaitls 
organizing  the  subsequently  famous  regtment  of  Massachusetts 

*  Afterwards  miyor  of  Knox*8  Artillery, 
t  Reconis  of  the  Provincial  Congreas. 
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artillery,  wliich  Gridley,  Knox,  and  Crane  commmanded.  The 
pieces  lirst  used  were  3-pounders,  and  were  those  taken  to 
Bunker  Hill,  where  five  of  the  six  were  captured  by  the  enemy. 
Among  the  Rhode  Island  troops  which  arrived  at  Cambridge 
early  in  June  was  a  line  company  of  artillery,  with  four  excel- 
lent ficld-pioccs.    On  tlio  1 2th  of  Juno  Edos's  Gazette  stated  that 

"  Many  Ini-ge  pioces  of  Imttcring  cannon  are  exi>ccted  soon  from 
diffcrcnt  places  ;  twelve  pieces,  18  and  24  jwunderR,  with  a  quan- 
tity of  ordnance-stores,  we  are  informed,  are  already  arrived  from 
Providence." 

A  tmin  with  four  iiold-pioccs  had  also  arrived  in  camp  from 
Connecticut.  Wo  have  been  thus  circumstantial  because  much 
curit>sity  has  existed  in  relation  to  tJie  Provincial  artillery 
before  the  arrival  of  Knox  from  Crown  Point  with  fifty-five 
pieces  of  various  calibres.  In  the  autumn  of  1776  Massa- 
chusetts bogjin  to  cast  cannon. 

AVith  i-ogunl  to  small-arms  the  dillicultics  were  even  greater. 
Si)cars  wei*o  largely  usctl  to  supply  the  want  of  bayonets,  and 
were  kept  within  all  the  works  to  re|)el  assault.  They  were 
frequently  examined,  cleaned,  and  kept  ready  for  service.  As 
for  muskets,  the  General  Court,  as  far  back  as  1770,  had  tried 
to  wheedle  Hutchinson  out  of  the  Province  arms,  but  he  refused 
to  distribute  them  to  the  militia  nn  'recommended.  The  arms 
were  seized,  however,  in  Febniary,  1775,  and  removed  from 
llar\'anl  College,  whore  they  wci-e  de|>osited,  to  Worcester,  to 
be  out  of  Gage's  clutches.  Private  sources  were  soon  exhausted, 
and  there  were  no  public  workshops.  Washington  paid  £  3 
for  a  gun  on  his  arrival  at  Cambridge;  and  by  September,  1776, 
the  price  for  a  serviceable  musket  with  bayonet  made  in  the 
State  was  £  4.  During  the  siege  the  scarcity  became  so  great 
that  the  muskets  had  to  be  taken  by  force  from  soldiers  whose 
term  of  enlistment  had  expireil,  and  who  brought  their  own 
guns,  iji  onler  to  supply  those  coming  to  take  their  places. 

Rev.  William  Emerson,  grandfather  of  I^lph  Waldo  Emer- 
son, who  was  a  chaplain  in  the  anny  at  this  time,  affords  us 
g}im|)ses  of  the  Continental  cam|)s  after  the  arrival  of  Wash- 
ington :  — 
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'*  My  quartem  oro  at  tlio  foot  of  tlic  fiuuons  Proqicct  Hill,  >vlicra 
Biicii  gixiat  ])ru]Mirutioii8  arc  iiuule  for  the  ruceptiou  of  the  eiieniy.  It 
is  very  diverting  to  walk  among  the  camps.  They  are  as  ditfercnt 
in  their  form  us  the  owners  are  in  their  dress,  and  every  tent  is  a 
portraiture  of  the  temper  and  taste  of  the  persons  who  encamp  in  it 
Some  are  made  of  boards  and  some  of  sail-cloth.  Some  ]Mirtly  of 
one  and  some  partly  of  the  other.  Again,  others  are  maile  of  stone 
and  turf,  brick  and  brush.  Some  are  thrown  up  in  a  hurry;  others 
curiously  wrought  with  doors  and  windows  done  with  wreatlis  and 
withes  in  the  nuunier  of  a  basket  Some  are  your  proper  tents  and 
marquees,  looking  like  the  regular  camp  of  the  enemy.  In  these  ore 
the  Rhode-Islonders,  who  are  furnished  with  tent-equipage  and 
everything  in  the  most  exact  English  style.  However,  I  think  this 
great  variety  is  rather  a  beauty  than  a  blemish  in  the  army." 

Ehode  Island  has  always  sent  her  sons  to  tlio  field  in  a  num- 
ner  highly  creditable  to  herself.  As  in  the  Ivuvohition  so  iu  tho 
lato  liebellion  hor  trooiMs  presented  tlienisclvos  supplied  with 
every  necessary  for  active  service.  When  the  Khoile-Islanders 
reached  Washington,  in  1861,  their  commander  was  asked, 
"  What  are  your  wants  1 "  "  Nothing,"  was  the  reply ;  "  my 
State  has  provided  for  everything." 

It  was  ou  Prospect  Hill  that  rutnani  raiscil,  on  the  18th  of 
July,  1775,  his  celebrated  flag,  bciiring  on  cue  side  the  motto, 
"  An  Appeal  to  Heaven  ! "  and  on  tlio  i"evci*so  tho  throe  vines, 
which  are  the  armorial  bearings  of  Connecticut,  with  tho  legend, 
"  Qui  Transtulit  Sastinet  !  "  The  shouts  that  rent  tho  air  when 
Old  Put  gave  the  signal  are  said  to  have  caused  the  British 
on  Bunker  Hill  to  rush  to  amis,  in  tho  fear  of  an  imniediato 
attack. 

Among  Greene's  officers  Colonel  Whitcomb  of  Lancaster  has 
been  mentionod.  Tho  Deacon,  as  ho  wjis  usually  called,  was 
left  out  in  tho  new  oi-ganiaition  of  tho  army,  on  account  of  his 
ago.  His  men,  who  wci-o  nnich  attached  to  him,  highly  re- 
sented this  ti-eatuiont  of  tho  old  man,  and  declared  thoy  would 
not  n;-onlist.  Tho  Colonel  toKl  tlicni  bo  did  not  (haibt  there 
were  good  ixMisons  for  tiie  regulation,  and  siiid  he  wouhl  enlist 
as  a  i)rivate  soldier.  Colonel  Brewer,  who  hwirtl  of  this  deter- 
mination, offered  to  resign  in  favor  of  Whitcomb.     The  affair 
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coming  to  Washington's  knowledge,  he  permitted  Bre^rer  to 
carry  his  proposal  into  effect,  giving  him  at  the  same  time  an 
appointment  as  Imrrack-mastor  until  a  vacancy  should  occur  in 
the  lino.  The  General  then  published  the  whole  transaction 
in  onlcrs. 

On  New- Year's  Day,  177G,  the  Union  Flag,  bearing  thirteen 
8tni)08,  was  hoisted  at  Prospect  Hill,  and  saluted  with  tliirteen 
guns.  This  was  the  birthday  of  the  new  Continental  army  of 
undying  fame.  Now,  for  the  firet  time,  the  thirteen  united 
Colonics  had  a  common  flag.  From  this  lofty  height  the  colors 
were  plainly  distinguishable  in  the  enemy's  camps,4and  were  at 
first  thought  to  be  a  token  of  submission,  —  the  king's  speech 
having  been  sent  to  the  Americans  the  same  day.  But  the 
enemy  were  speedily  undeceived ;  the  proclamation  was  not  re- 
ceived until  after  the  flag  had  been  flung  to  the  breeze.  There 
it  continucil  to  ily  until  raised  in  triumph  on  the  abandoned 
works  of  the  British. 

Prospect  Hill  is  occasionally  mentioned  as  Mt.  Pisgah.  It 
could  be  reached  by  the  enemy's  battery  at  West  Boston,  which 
throw  a  13-inch  shell  into  the  citadel  during  the  bombard- 
ment preceiling  the  possession  of  Dorchester  Heights.  The 
missile  exploded  ^vithout  doing  any  injury.  The  hill,  too,  is 
associated  with  the  last  days  of  the  siege  by  two  incidents.  An 
accidental  (ire  which  occurred  in  the  barracks  was  conceived  by 
Howe  to  be  a  signal  for  calling  in  the  militia  from  the  country, 
and  probably  accelerated  his  preparations  to  depart.  The  fol- 
lowing order  was  issued  to  the  army  from  headquarters,  March 
4,  177G:  — 

"  Tbe  flag  on  Prospect  Hill  and  that  at  the  Laboratory  on  Cam- 
bridge Common  are  ordered  to  be  hoisted  only  upon  a  general  alarm: 
of  this  tbe  wbole  army  is  to  take  particular  notice,  and  immediately 
upon  these  colors  being  displayed  every  officer  and  soldier  must  re- 
pair to  his  alarm-post  This  to  remain  a  standing  order  until  the 
coniniander-in-cbief  shall  please  to  direct  otherwise." 

Prospect  Hill  next  demands  attention  from  the  cireumstance 
tliat  in  November,  1777,  it  became  the  quarters  of  the  British 
l)prtion  of  Burgoyne's  anny ;  the  Hessians  occupied  the  barracks 
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on  Winter  Hill.  The  British  arrived  at  Cambridge  on  Thurs- 
day the  6th,  and  the  Gennuns  on  the  following  day. 

The  English  entered  Cambridge,  via  Watertown,  in  tho 
midst  of  a  pelting  storm,  and,  without  halting,  proceeded 
quickly  onward  to  Prospect  Hill.  The  officers  had  their  side- 
arms,  which  they  were  allowed  by  the  treaty  to  retain ;  but  tho 
men,  unarmed,  gloomy,  and  sullen,  wore  little  of  the  deliant  air 
of  British  soldiers. 

As  for  the  Hessians,  the  appearance  they  presented  \vas 
truly  pitiable.  The  men  were  ragged  and  tilthy,  from  tho 
effects  of  the  long  marches  and  bivouacs  without  shelter.  Most 
of  them  had  their  tobacco-pipes,  with  which,  with  the  national 
phlegm,  they  were  solacing  their  misfortunes,  so  that  a  cloud  of 
smoke  envelo()ed  them  as  they  moved  along.  They  were  fol- 
lowed by  numbers  of  their  women,  staggering  under  tho  bur- 
dens of  camp  utensils,  with  huge  liami)ers  on  their  bocks,  from 
which  peeped  infants,  some  of  them  bom  on  tho  road.  Tluit 
the  Germans  were  regarded  with  the  utmost  curiosity  by  tho 
population  we  can  well  behove,  for  tho  most  frightful  stories 
wore  current  concerning  their  prowess  and  blood thirstiness. 
Tlio  Aiuerican  ladies,  ignomnt  that  at  homo  tlicso  womun  por- 
foriTKid  their  share  of  the  labor  of  the  lields,  looked  with 
compassion  on  what  they  e(»nsiden^d  evidenee  of  tlie  hrutil- 
ity  of  the  men.  What  with  the  tobacco-smoke  and  cfUuvia 
arising  from  this  motley  horde,  the  air  w.is  tainted  as  they 
passed  by. 

The  Hessian  officers  politely  saluted  the  ladies  whom  thoy 
saw  at  the  windows,  hut  the  Ihitons,  over  sellish  and  intmet- 
able  in  misfortune,  kept  their  eyes  upon  the  p'ound.  Uui-goyne 
rode  at  the  head  of  his  men,  Inihind  the  advanced  guard.  Ho 
antl  his  officers  went  to  TJradish's  tavern,  afterwards  Porter's, 
where  they  remained  temporarily.  The  animals  which  dnnv 
the  prisoners'  baggage-wagons  seemed  to  partake  of  the  sorry 
condition  of  their  nnisters,  being  lean  and  half  starved. 

General  rhillii)s,  during  tho  early  ])art  of  tho  march  from 
S.aratoga,  is  siiid  to  have  exjiressed  his  astonishment  that  so 
great  an  exi)enditure  of  money  and  life  should  have  been  mad© 
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to  conquer  so  barren  and  unattractive  a  region  as  that  through 
which  they  were  then  passing.  When  they  came  to  the  beau- 
tiful and  fertile  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  General  Whipple 
observed :  "  Tliis,  General,  is  the  country  we  ai-e  fighting  for." 
"  Ah  I "  replied  I'liillips,  "  this  is  a  country  worth  a  ten  years' 
war." 

Hio  British  officers  soon  bocanio  familiar  objects  to  the  people 
of  Ciuubridge,  some  of  whom  did  not  care  to  conceal  their  dis- 
content at  the  airs  these  sons  of  Mars  gave  themselves.  They 
lived  on  the  best  the  country  and  the  times  afforded,  prom- 
enading the  College  grounds,  and  appearing  in  public  with 
their  swords  belted  about  them.  A  slight  check  to  their  self- 
sufficiency  wjifl  the  sight  of  their  whole  train  of  artiUory,  which 
was  pirked  on  the  Common. 

There  were  two  rows  of  barracks  situated  outside  the  citadel. 
Tlicso  barracks  were  enclosetl  by  a  fence,  at  the  entrance  gate 
of  which  a  sentinel  was  poste<l.  Within  the  citadel  was  the 
guard-house,  uhvays  oiMnipied  by  a  stwng  detachment  of  our 
troo})8.  ScMitincls  were  placed  on  the  Clmrlestown  and  Cam- 
bridge roads,  and  at  the  provision  barracks  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill.  A  chain  of  sentinels  extended  across  the  valley  between 
Prospect  and  Winter  Hills,  the  line  passing  immediately  in 
rear  of  Oliver  Tufts's  farm-house.  The  peculiarity  of  the  terms 
granted  to  Burgoyne  and  his  soldiers  under  the  convention  with 
Gates  caused  tlie  British  officers  and  men  to  reject  the  name  of 
prisoners.     They  were  styled  "  the  troops  of  the  Convention." 

The  American  guanls  were  drawn  from  the  militia  of  Massa- 
chusetts expressly  for  this  service.  They  were,  for  the  most 
part,  ignorant  of  camp  discipline,  and  were  ridiculed  and  abused 
by  the  prisoners  whenever  an  opportunity  presented  itself.  Tlie 
guards,  therefore,  did  not  go  beyond  the  letter  of  their  orders 
to  show  ro«])cct  to  the  prisoners. 

The  Britons,  (»n  the  other  hand,  were  not  of.  a  better  class 
than  was  usual  in  the  rank  and  file  of  that  service.  Many  rob- 
iKsries  were  committed  by  them  on  the  roads  and  even  within 
the  towns.  Moreover,  the  apprehensions  caused  by  the  pres- 
ence of  so  large  a  body  of  turbulent  spirits  near  a  popidous 
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placo  justified  tho  enforcomoni  of  stringent  regulations.  As  for 
the  officers,  they  were  supercilious  to  a  di^rree,  autl  one  of 
them  was  shot  dead  for  neglecting  to  answer  the  cluillenge  of  a 
sentry. 

Inside  their  barracks  the  Convention  troops  were  allowed  to 
manage  for  themselves.  They  were  paraded,  punished,  and  re- 
ceived from  their  own  officers  orders  pertaining  to  their  conifoii 
or  discipline  precisely  as  if  under  the  protection  of  their  own 
flag.  There  was  a  British  and  a  Hessian  officer  of  the  day  who 
saw  that  the  police  of  the  barracks  was  properly  i>eifonuecL 
The  barracks  were,  of  course,  at  all  times  subject  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  Continental  officer  of  the  guard. 

Many  of  the  Germans  were  received  into  families  in  Boston  as 
servants,  or  found  employment  as  fann-laborers  in  the  neighbor- 
ing towns  by  their  own  desire.  Numbers  of  them,  after  having 
been  clothed  and  well  fed,  absconded.  Five  of  the  British  were 
in  Boston  jail  at  one  time,  charged  with  highway  it)bbery ;  on 
one  of  them  was  found  a  watch  taken  from  a  gentleman  on 
Charlestown  Common.  Numerous  instances  occurred  where 
houses  in  and  around  Boston  wei-o  i-obbed  of  wea|K)ns  only, 
while  more  vahiablo  booty  wjis  left  untouched,  'i'liis  cixirttiul 
an  impression  that  u  consjiiracy  existed  among  the  jirisonei-s  to 
obtain  their  freedom,  especially  after  tho  rerus;il  of  C'on^'ri'-ss 
to  cany  out  the  provisions  ol'  tho  capitulation  l)ecanie  known  in 
the  camj)  of  the  Convention  ti*oops. 

^fattera  soon  came  to  a  crisis.  Some  of  tho  Ihitish  one  ilay 
knocked  down  a  sentinel  and  took  away  his  ^^un,  which  they 
concealetl  in  tlieiv  quarters  and  refused  to  give  up.  At  another 
time  they  rescuetl  a  prisoner  from  a  guanl,  and  showed  every 
disposition  to  turn  ui)on  their  jailei-s.  After  tliis  last  occur- 
rence, Colonel  David  Henley,  who  commanded  at  (Cambridge, 
ordered  a  body  of  the  prisoners  wlio  liad  collectiid  in  front  of 
his  guaixl  on  Prospect  Hill  to  ivtire  to  their  barr.icks.  One  of 
the  prisonei-s  refusing  to  obey.  Colonel  llenlcjy  woumleil  him 
with  liis  sword.  On  a  previous  occasion  he  had,  in  endeavor- 
ing to  silence  an  insolent  prisoner,  seized  a  firelock  from  tho 
guard  and  slightly  wounded  the  man  in  the  bi*east. 
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For  these  acts  Colonel  Henley  was  formally  accused  by  Gen- 
eral Burgoyue  **  of  behavior  heinously  criminal  as  an  officer  and 
unbecoming  a  man ;  of  the  most  indecent,  violent,  vindictive 
severity  against  unarmed  men,  and  of  intentional  murder." 
Colonel  Henley  was  ))laccd  in  arrest  and  tried  by  a  mili- 
tary court  at  Cambridge,  of  which  Colonel  Glover  was  pi-esi- 
dtMit,  and  Colonel  William  Tudor  judge-advocate.  General 
Burgoyue  appeared  as  ])rosecutor.  His  address  to  the  court 
was  a  model  of  wheedling,  cajolery,  and  special  pleading. 
He  complimented  the  president  for  his  honorable  treatment 
of  the  Convention  troops  on  the  march  to  Boston.  To  Col- 
onel Wesson,  who  had  immediate  command  in  the  district 
when  the  troops  arrived,  he  also  paid  his  respects,  and  even 
the  judge-advocate  came  in  for  a  share  of  his  persuasive 
eloquence. 

It  was  believed  that  Burgoyne  undertook  the  rdle  of  pros- 
ecutor, not  only  to  recover  in  some  degree  his  waning  influence 
with  his  troops,  but  to  retrieve,  if  possible,  his  reputation 
at  home,  by  appearing  in  the  guise  of  the  champion  of  his 
soldiers. 

Henley  owed  his  acquittal  mainly  to  the  exertions  of  Colonel 
Tudor  in  his  behalf.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner 
had  acted  under  great  provocation ;  but  what  most  influenced 
the  residt  was  the  startling  testimony  adduced  of  the  mutinous 
spirit  prevalent  among  the  British  soldiers. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  trial  the  judge-advocate  and  Colonel 
Henley  met  at  Roxbury  in  making  a  visit  to  a  family  where  a 
lady  resided  to  whom  Colonel  H.  was  paying  his  addresses. 
He  fancied  himself  coldly  received,  and  was  in  rather  a  melan- 
choly humor  as  they  rode  into  town  together.  In  coming  over 
the  Neck  he  abniptly  said  to  his  companion,  "  Colonel  Tudor, 
I  will  thank  you  to  shoot  me ! "  "  Wliy,  what  is  the  matter 
nowl"  asked  Tudor.  "  You  have  ruined  me."  "  I  thought  I 
had  rendered  you  some  assistance  in  the  trial."  "  You  said  I 
was  a  man  of  passionate,  impetuous  temper ;  this  has  destroyed 
me  in  tlie  estimation  of  the  woman  I  love ;  you  see  she  received 
me  coldly.     You  have  destroyed  my  liappiness.    You  may  now 
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do  me  a  fkvor  to  shoot  me."  Colonel  Tudor  was  vexed  for  a 
moment  at  this  sort  of  return  for  the  services  he  had  ren- 
dered, but  these  feelings  were  transient  on  both  sides ;  they 
continued  friends,  and  Colonel  Henley  married  the  lady  he 
loved.* 

Ileidey  had  served  at  the  siege  of  Ik)ston  :is  brigndo-niujor  to 
General  Heath.  In  December,  1776,  he  wiis  lieutenant-colonel 
of  Kufus  Putnam's  regiment.  He  commanded  the  rear-guard 
in  the  disastrous  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  gaining  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Delaware  at  midnight,  just  as  Coniwallis 
reached  the  river. 

Colonel  William  Tudor  presided  over  the  courts-martial  at 
Cambridge  after  the  arrival  of  Washington.  He  was  the  class- 
mate and  chum  of  Chief  Justice  Parsons  at  Hai-vard,  graduating 
in  the  class  of  1769.  In  1777  he  was  appointed  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  Henley's  regiment.  His  courtship  of  the  Imly  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife  was  prosecuted  under  very  romantic 
circumstances.  By  the  hostilities  which  had  broken  out  he  waa 
separated  from  the  object  of  his  affections,  who  was  residing  on 
Noddles  Island  (East  Boston),  in  the  family  of  Henry  Howell 
Williams.  The  I»ritisli  lleet,  which  lay  oli'  the  island,  i*en(lei"cd 
it  dangerous  to  approacli  it  in  a  boat.  A  boyish  acquisition 
was  now  of  use  to  the  gallant  culonol.  He  was  an  excellent 
swimmer.  Tyi^K  ^^^^  clothes  in  a  bundle  on  his  lieiid,  he,  like 
another  Leander,  swam  the  strait  between  the  island  and  the 
main,  i)aid  his  visit,  and  returned  the  way  he  came.  Miss  Delia 
Jarvis  —  that  was  the  lady's  name  —  Ixicanie  Mrs.  Tudor.  The 
Colonel's  son,  William,  is  well  known  in  litemture  as  one  of 
the  fuunchirs  of  the  Anthology  C'lub,  and  lii'st  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review.  The  eldest  daughter  of  Colonel 
Tudor  married  Kobert  llallowell  Gardiner,  of  (lardiner,  Maine; 
the  youngest  married  ( 'onimodore  Charles  Stuart  of  the  United 
Stiites  Navy. 

It  is  related  of  Colonel  Tudor,  that  when  a  boy,  being  on  a 
visit  on  lx)ard  an  English  line-of-battle  shii)  in  Boston  harbor, 
the  conversation  turned  upon  swimming.  Tudor  proposed  to 
•  Moss.  Historical  Collections. 
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jump  from  tlio  taffrail  rail,  which  in  ships  of  tliat  time  was  at  a 
considerable  height  from  the  water,  if  any  one  would  do  the 
same.  A  sailor  accepted  the  challenge.  The  boy  took  the  leap, 
but  the  man  was  afraid  to  follow. 

As  mention  has  been  made  of  Colonel  James  Wesson  in  con- 
nection with  the  trial  of  Henley,  wo  may  be  permitted  to  intro- 
duce an  anecdote  of  the  manner  in  which  tliat  brave  ofllicor's 
active  career  was  brought  to  a  close.  Ho  ha<l  been  commissioned 
major  of  Samuel  Gerrish's  regiment  as  early  as  the  19th  May, 
1775,  by  Joseph  Warren,  and  served  at  the  siege  of  Boston.  In 
November,  1 77G,  he  was  made  colonel.  He  fought  with  credit  at 
Saratoga  and  Monmouth.  In  the  latter  battle  our  artillery  under 
Knox  opened  an  unexampled  cannonade,  to  which  the  British 
guns  fiercely  replied.  Colonel  Wesson,  who  then  commanded 
the  9th  Massachusetts,  was  in  the  front  line.  Leaning  over  his 
horse's  neck  to  look  under  the  cannon  smoke,  which  enveloped 
everything,  a  ball  from  the  enemy  grazed  his  back,  tearing  away 
his  clothing,  and  with  it  fragments  of  his  flesh.  Had  he  re- 
maine<l  upright  an  instant  longer  he  would  have  been  killed ; 
as  it  was,  he  remained  a  cripple  for  life. 

In  the  summer  of  1778  the  British  prisoners  were  transferred 
to  Rutland,  Massachusetts  ;  a  certain  number  went  to  Barre,  in 
the  sjime  State.  Some  thirty  or  forty  of  the  worst  characters, 
known  to  have  been  implicated  in  the  riots  which  preceded  the 
Hcidoy  affair,  were  placed  on  board  the  guard-ships  at  Boston. 

On  the  28th  July  the  20th  British  regiment,  numbering 
then  about  four  hundred  men,  marched  for  Rutland,  under 
escort  of  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Thatcher's  regiment.  They 
were  followed  on  the  2d  of  September  by  the  21st  and  47th, 
and  on  the  5th  by  the  24th  regiment.  The  last  of  the  English 
troops  marched  for  the  same  destination  on  the  15th  of 
October,  and  the  people  of  Boston  breathed  freer  than  they  had 
done  for  months. 

Mrs.  Warren,  who  was  an  eyewitness,  thus  speaks  of  the 
effects  produced  by  the  presence  of  the  British  soldiery ;  — 

"  This  idle  and  dissipated  army  lay  too  long  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston  for  the  advantage  of  either  side.     While  there,  in  durance. 
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they  disseminated  their  mouuers ;  they  corrupted  the  students  of 
Harvard  College  and  the  youth  of  the  capital  and  its  environs,  who 
were  allured  to  enter  into  their  gambling-parties  and  other  scenes  of 
licentiousness.  They  became  acquainted  with  the  designs,  resources, 
and  weaknesses  of  America ;  and  there  were  many  among  them 
whose  talents  and  capacity  rendered  them  capable  of  making  the 
most  mischievous  use  of  their  knowledge." 

As  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  a  great  many  de- 
sertions among  the  foreign  troops.  Before  the  end  of  December 
four  hundred  of  the  English  were  missing,  while  the  Bnius- 
wickers  lost  no  fewer  than  seventy-throe  in  a  single  month. 
Colonels  Lee,  Henley,  and  Jackson  were  all  recruiting  in  Bos- 
ton in  1777-78,  and,  as  men  were  very  scarce,  they  were  not 
averse  to  enlisting  the  English  soldiers.  Burgoyne  gave  out 
publicly  that  neither  he  nor  his  trooju}  wore  prisoners,  but  only 
an  unannod  body  of  men  nmrchiiig  thnuigli  a  c^mntry  to  tho 
nearest  seaport  to  embark  for  their  homes.  The  men  them- 
selves, or  many  of  them,  were  anxious  to  enlist,  and  the  regi- 
ments then  in  Boston  would  have  liad  no  difficulty  in  filling  up, 
had  it  not  been  that  this  course  was  discountenanced  at  the 
lieadquartors  of  tho  army  as  repugnant  to  tlio  good  of  the  ser- 
vice. The  Hessiun  geneml  was  oliliged  to  place  non-commis- 
sioned otticera  as  sentinels, — privates  could  not  l)c  trusted,  —  to 
prevent  his  men  from  running  away.  Some  of  them  entci-ctl 
the  American  service,  and  tho  descendants  of  some  are  now 
living  among  us. 

We  obtain  the  following  account  of  the  manner  in  which  tho 
Convention  troops  wore  quartered  at  Rutland  from  the  state- 
ment of  one  of  tho  prisonera :  — 

"  Here  we  were  confined  in  a  8ort  of  pen  or  fence,  which  was  con- 
fltructcd  in  the  fullowinj,'  iniunun- :  A  ^wjxi  niunher  of  Uvm  were 
onlin-wl  to  l>c  cut  down  in  \\w  w()<mIm.  TIk'si*  wvw.  sliurpcniMl  at 
each  en«l  and  drovi;  linnly  inl(»  the  earth,  very  ch)se  toj^'elher,  en- 
closing a  Bpaco  of  al)OUt  two  or  thitie  acres.  Anieriwm  sentinels  wei*e 
planted  on  the  outside  of  this  fence,  at  convenient  <listancc8,iu  onler 
to  prevent  our  getting  out.  At  one  angle  a  gate  was  erected,  and  on 
the  outside  thereof  stood  the  guard-house.     Two  sentinels  were  con- 
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ttantly  posted  at  this  gate,  and  no  one  could  get  out  unless  he  had  a 
pass  from  the  officer  of  the  guard  ;  but  this  was  a  privilege  in  which 
very  few  were  indulged.  Boards  and  nails  were  given  the  British, 
in  onler  to  niake  them  temporary  huts  to  secure  them  from  the  rain 
and  the  heat  of  the  sun.  The  provisions  were  rice  and  salt  pork, 
dcliverwl  with  a  scanty  hand.  The  ofliccrs  were  allowed  to  lodge  in 
the  fann-houscs  which  lay  contiguous  to  the  jhiii  ;  thoy  were  j»er- 
niitlxMJ  likewise  to  come  in  atiiotigHt  their  men  ftir  the  imriKWc  of 
roll-call  and  other  matters  of  ivgultuity.'' 

On  the  9th  November,  1778,  the  British  and  Gemiaus,  in 
ftcconlance  with  a  resolve  of  Congress,  began  thoir  march  for 
Virginia  in  six  divisions,  each  of  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
American  escort.  Each  nationality  fonned  a  division.  The 
first  English  division  consisted  of  the  artillery,  grenadiers,  and 
light  infantry,  and  the  9tli  (Taylor's)  regiment,  under  command 
of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill.  The  second  English  division  con- 
sistcil  of  the  20th  (Parr's)  and  21st  (Hamilton's)  regiments, 
commanded  by  Major  Forator ;  and  the  thinl,  composed  of 
the  24th  (Eraser's),  47tli  (Nesbitt's),  and  G2d  (Anstmther's) 
ixfgiments,  were  under  the  command  of  Brigadier  Hamilton. 
'Hie  first  Cteiiuan  division  consisted  of  the  dragoons,  grenadiers, 
and  the  regiment  Von  Khotz,  under  Major  Von  Mengen.  In 
the  scH'oiid  division  were  the  regiments  Von  Kicdcscl  and  Von 
SiMM'ht.,  led  by  Ceneml  Speelit ;  tlio  thinl  was  niado  up  of  tlio 
lljirner  Iiull^dion,  the  regiment  He8S<^  Hanuu,  and  the  artillery, 
umhT  Brigjidier  (tall.  The  divisions  manihcd  n'^iwctively  on 
the  9th,  10th,  and  lltli,  keeping  one  day  in  advance  of  cjicli 
other  on  the  route.  Ihirgoyne  having  been  permitted  to  return 
to  England,  General  Phillips  was  in  command  of  all  the  Con- 
vention troops.  Ho  had  been  placed  in  arrest  by  Generol  Heath 
for  using  insulting  expressions  in  connection  with  Lieutenant 
Brown's  death,  but  Gates,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  command, 
relieved  the  fiery  Briton  from  his  disability. 

The  story  of  the  sojourn  of  the  British  army  in  the  interior 
of  Massachusetts  closer  with  a  domestic  tragedy.  Bathsheba 
Spooner  was  the  daughter  of  that  tough  old  tory.  Brigadier 
Ruggles,  of  Sandwich,    Massachusetts,  who  fought  with  Sir 
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William  Johnson  in  1755.  llo  had  hoon  at  tho  hood  of  the 
bench  of  the  CouH  of  Common  Pleas,  and  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  1765,  where  his  course  subjected  him  to  reprimand 
from  the  Massachusetts  House.  In  1774  he  was  a  Mandtuuus 
Councillor,  and  in  the  following  year,  after  taking  refuge  in  the 
then  tory  asylum  of  lioston,  he  attempted  to  raise  a  loyal  cor])s 
there,  of  which  Howe  appointed  hhu  commandant.  In  stmie 
respects  Ruggles  was  not  unlike  Putnam,  —  he  was  brave  and 
impetuous.  Like  him,  also,  he  was  a  tavern-keeper;  but  he 
wanted  the  love  of  country  and  rough  good-humor  which  made 
every  one  admire  Old  Put. 

Bathsheba  proved  to  be  a  sort  of  female  Borgia.  Her  husband, 
Joshua  Spooner,  was  a  respected  citizen  of  Brookfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  wife,  who  had  conceived  a  lawless  passion  for 
another,  found  in  William  Brooks  and  James  Buchanan  — 
soldiers  of  Burgoyne  —  two  instruments  lit  for  her  blooily  pu^ 
pose.  She  employed  them  to  murder  her  husband,  which  they 
did  without  remorse.  The  murderess,  her  two  assassins,  and 
another  participant  were  tried,  convicted,  and  executeti  at 
Worcester  in  July,  1778,  for  the  crime.  There  is  not  in  the 
cnininal  annals  of  Masiwicliusctts  a  more  liorriblo  ami  ivpuLsivo 
recoi'd  than  this  trial  allords.  For  such  a  deed  wo  can  but 
tliiiik  of  tho  invocation  of  Lady  Macbeth  :  — 

"  Come,  come,  you  spirits 
That  tend  on  mortal  tlioughts,  unsex  me  lierc  ; 
And  fdl  me,  from  the  crown  to  the  toe,  top-full 
Of  direst  cruelty  !  make  thick  my  bhnxl. 
Stop  up  the  access  and  passage  to  remoi*se, 
Tliat  no  compunctious  visitings  of  nature 
Shake  my  fell  pur{)ose,  nor  keep  j)eace  between 
The  effect  and  it !  " 

Buchanan,  one  of  tho  criminals,  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
who  wjis  a  corporal  in  tin'.  \)\\\  n'giment.  lie  had  been  a  leatler 
in  the  mutiny  on  Prospect  Hill,  and  was  in  an*est  at  the  time 
of  the  llenley  trial.  In  tixking  leiive  for  the  pivsent  of  the 
Convention  troops,  we  recall  the  i)ertinent  inquiry :  "  Who 
would  have  thought  that  Mr.  Burgoyne's  declaration  woulil 
have  been  so  soon  verified  when  he  said  in  Parliament  that  at 
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the  head  of  five  thousand  troops  he  would  march  through  the 
continent  of  America  7  " 

The  march  of  improvement  has  left  no  traces  of  the  old 
works  tliat  once  crowned  the  brow  of  Prospect  Hill  so 
threateningly.  A  telling  reminder  of  them,  however,  exists 
in  an  artificial  battery,  terminating  the  little  park,  near  the 
new  High  School,  on  Central  Hill,  where  the  old  defences 
on  this  side  formerly  ended.  A  mere  glance  shows  how  im- 
portant tlie  position  was  to  the  Americans,  who  considered  it 
impregnable.  • 

From  here  the  lines  ran  in  a  genemlly  southwesterly  direc- 
tion to  the  l>anks  of  tlie  Charles.  Before  the  work  of  grading 
was  undertaken  the  line  of  the  ditch  could  easily  bo  traced  to 
where  it  was  crossed  by  Highland  Avenue.  The  position  on 
Central  Hill  is  notable  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been. chosen 
by  General  Tutnam  as  a  rally ing-point  for  the  Americans, 
after  the  batlle  of  Bunker  Hill. 

lioaving  this,  the  northerly  of  the  two  eminences  of  Prospect 
Hill,  wc  pass  on  to  the  extreme  summit,  where  an  enchanting 
view  bursts  upon  the  sight.  The  homes  of  half  a  million  of 
people  are  before  you.  The  tall  chimneys  of  East  Cambridge, 
the  distant  steeples  of  the  city  and  of  its  lesser  satellites,  whose 
hands  are  grasped  across  the  intervening  river,  form  a  won<. 
drous  and  instructive  exhibition  of  that  prosperity  which  our 
fathers  battled  to  secure. 

Could  the  shades  of  those  who  by  day  and  night  kept 
watch  and  ward  on  this  embattled  height  once  again  revisit  the 
scene  of  tlicir  trials  and  tlieir  triumphs,  we  could  scarcely  ex- 
pect them  to  recognize  in  the  majestic,  dome-crowned  city  the 
gray  old  town  which  they  beheld  through  the  morning  mists 
of  a  century  gone  by,  or  even  to  identify  the  winding  river  on 
whose  bosom  lay  moored  tlie  hostile  shipping,  and  from  whose 
black  sides, 

**  Biillcn  nnd  silent,  mid  like  couchniit  lions, 
Their  cannon  tlirougli  the  night, 
Hnliling  their  breath,  had  watched  iu  grim  defiauce 
The  sea-coast  opposite.'* 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

OLD  CHARL1S8T0WN   ROAD,    LBOHMERB*S   POINT,  AND   PUTNAM'S 
HEADQUARTERS.       , 

"  Poor  Tommy  Oage  within  a  cage 
Was  kept  at  Boston  ha\  man, 
Till  Willie  Howe  took  o'er  the  knowe 
For  Philadelphia,  man.** 

OF  the  many  whose  custom  it  is  to  pass  over  the  high-road 
leading  from  Charlestown  to  Cambridge  Common  it  is 
likely  that  few  are  aware  that  they  follow  the  course  over  which 
condemned  criminals  were  once  transported  for  execution.  Its 
aiitoccdcnts  may  not  ho  as  prolific  of  horrors  as  the  way  from 
Ncwj^ato  to  Tyburn,  which  counts  a  life  for  every  rod  of  the 
journey,  but  its  consequence  as  one  of  the  most  frequented 
highways  of  colonial  days  caused  its  selection  for  an  exhibition 
which  chills  the  blood,  and  carries  us  back  within  view  of  the 
atrocious  judicial  punishments  of  the  Dark  Ages. 

To  kill  was  not  enougli.  The  law  wjis  by  no  means  satisfied 
with  the  victim's  life.  The  poor  human  shell  must  be  hacked 
or  mangled  with  all  the  savagery  which  barbarous  ingenuity 
could  devise  ;  and  at  last  Justice  erected  her  revolting  sign  by 
the  public  higliway,  where  the  decaying  corse  of  the  victim 
citiakcd  in  a  gibbet,  as  it  mournfully  obeyed  the  behest  of  the 
night-wind.  Gibbeting,  burning,  impaling,  have  all  a  precedent 
in  Now  England,  of  which  lot  us  relate  an  incident  or  two. 

In  the  year  1 749  a  fire  broke  out  in  Charlestown,  destroying 
some  shops  and  other  buildings  belonging  to  Captain  John 
Codman,  a  respectable  citizen  and  active  military  officer.  It 
transpired  that  Captain  Codman  had  been  poisoned  by  his 
negro  servants,  Mark,  Phillis,  and  Phcebe,  who  were  favorite 
domestics,  and  that  the  arson  was  committed  to  destroy  the 
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ovidenca  of  tho  ^nlllti.  Thi^  man  Utui  ]tr\n.nriM[  ai-Buuin  ami  tlte 
vomon  (u:1mijiUli)re4  it.  Murk  wiu  Imu^^tui^  nuxl  J'titlliii  wn^ 
buvnt  fit  tl^m  XisnA  place  of  uxuouLiou  in  Cumlmilgt^  llm^lio, 
vf\\u  wiia  auid  U}  Imvo  l>eeji  tlio  most  culfxibl*^  bw^omo  DviiKtiMiu 
aguilJHl  lilt)  othi^ns.  Sho  wiu^  Lmneporlnl  to  tho  Wi!4l  JjttHt^tt. 
The  boily  of  Mtirlc  wuh  Miiiiioniloil  hi  in>iw  on  tlio  iiuriliorly  t»iilu 
of  (J»mliriiJg(t  nmd,  now  \V;iHtkLu^tim  8Uvi.'t,  a  lilih  wt^sl  uf  iumI 

u  It  til  a  »lu>rt  LiiiLo  iH^forii  iliu  kovoliiUrm,  and  U  uuiuiitnunl  hy 
l*Uul  RuVflro  wi  the  plaoij  wlw^tu  liu  Avas  ijjkivupUnl  Ity  ii  jHarul 
of  British  olTicurs  ou  tLt^  nl^'lit  hn  tjumM  lljo  iil^wh  ijf  thu  iiuitvh 
of  the  reguUra  to  Lexingtou.     A  apttrimeii  ofoin>  of  iUntm  liiir- 

barou^  ciigiuoa  nt  criielLy  wiu  oiic« 
kept  m  tho  lluutuu  Mtifiuuiu,     It 

Wiis     Ijnjiiylit     fi^Hii    QimU'L',    uinl 
J<  *i}\nii\   na    lliuugli    it    iiii^liL     \in\^^ 

A)Qiii\  put  to  liomil  pur|JObu. 

Tbiii  Wius,  ill  nil  pnthaUJIity,  Hm 

laUist    (jcairrt-'uci:    of   Inimtiijj  titui 
vaTt  MAt«.  gibl>f;tiiig  in  MoftdachitMitii.    Kiulirr 

it  was  uot  uncommon  to  condemn 
malefactors  of  the  worst  sort  to  be  hung  in  chains,  i^s  long 
ago  OS  172G  the  iKxlies  of  the  pimU'^  William  Vly,  Stiinmd 
Cole,  and  Henry  Greenville^  were  taken  atler  execution  to  Mix's 
Mate,  in  Boston  harbor,  where  the  remains  of  Fly  were  sus- 
pended in  cliains ;  the  others  were  buried  on  the  island,  which 
then  contained  several  acres.  Hence  the  su|)ei*8titious  awe 
with  which  the  place  is  even  now  regartled  by  mariners,  and 
which  the  disappearance  of  the  island  has  soiTeil  so  firmly  to 
establish. 

We  must  confess  that  while  our  humanity  revolts  at  these 
barlmrons  usages  of  our  ancestors,  we  cannot  but  admit  that 
punishment  followed  crime  in  their  day  with  a  cei-tainty  by  no 
means  paralleled  in  our  own.  The  severity  of  the  code,  the 
infliction  of  death  for  petty  crimes,  we  nmst  abhor  and  con- 
demn ;  but  we  may  still  contrast  that  state  of  things,  in  which 
the  criminal's  life  was  held  so  cheaply,  with  the  present  time, 
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ill  wliich  condemned  malefactors  repose  on  luxuriant  couches, 
wlulo  the  law  jealously  guards  them  from  the  ])enalty  of  crime, 
and  justice,  uncertain  of  itself,  repeals  its  sentence  and  sots  the 
guilty  free.  To  something  we  must  attribute  the  startling 
increase  of  crime.     Can  it  bo  the  laxity  of  the  lawl 

Thomas  ^lorton,  the  Merry  Andrew  of  Mount  Wollaston, 
Tolatca,  in  liis  Now  English  Canaan,  an  occurrence  which,  ho 
says,  hapjKMied  to  Weston's  colony,  in  what  is  now  Weymouth  ; 
and  u|X)n  tliis  slight  foundation  liudibras  built  his  humorous 
account  of  the  hanging  of  a  wo-avcr  for  the  crime  of  which  a 
cobbler  had  been  adjudged  guilty:  — 

"  Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Clioice  nial-factore  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  guiltless  in  their  stead, 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need  ; 
As  lately  happened.'* 

Iklorton's  story  gcjcs  that,  one  of  Weston's  men  having  stolen 
corn  from  an  Indian,  a  parliament  of  all  the  i)eople  was  called 
to  decide  what  i)unishment  should  be  inflicted.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  crime  was  a  felony  under  tlie  laws  of  England,  and  that 
the  culprit  must  suffer  death.  Upon  this  a  ^)er8on  arose  and 
harangued  the  assembly,  lie  proposed  that  as  the  accused  was 
young  and  strong,  fit  for  resistance  against  an  enemy,  they 
sliould  take  tlio  young  man's  clotlies  and  put  tliem  u)K)n  some 
old,  IxMlriddon  person,  near  to  the  grave,  and  hang  him  in  the 
stead  of  the  otlier.  Altliough  Moiion  says  the  idea  was  M'ell 
liked  by  tlie  multitude,  lie  admits  that  the  substitution  was  not 
made,  and  that  tlio  course  of  justice  was  allowed  to  take  effect 
upon  the  real  offender. 

Branding  was  not  an  unusual  punishment  in  former  times. 
A  marine  belonging  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  ships  lying  in  Bos- 
ton harbor,  in  1770,  being  convicted  of  manslaughter,  was 
immediately  branded  in  the  hand  and  dismissed.  Mont- 
gomery and  Killroy,  convicted  of  the  same  crime  for  participa- 
tion in  the  5th  of  March  massacre,  were  also  branded  in  the 
same  manner. 

Directly  in  front  of  Mount  Prosi)ect,  of  which  it  is  a  lesser 
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BaUUitOt  U  the  hiLl  oa  which  onc«  etood  the  Asylum  for  the 
Ihwvttc,  iiumod  for  nohk  John  ^Iclx^^ttu  Durihg  tlje  biegQ 
this  Clio vationwaB  inditTercntly  culknl  MiUor'sand  Cobhle  Jlill^ 
and  aubacqaeutly  lUrn^irs  Hill  from  Joflcph  Jiurrcll  o(  I4o&U>n, 
wLuK4i  supiiirb  qM  man^ioti  hue  been  UuiuulihhtMl. 

The  work  ou  Cobble  Hill  wjw  laid  uni  by  (Jonurul  I'utnfiiu 
luul  Colont:!  Knox,     It  was  bc^'iiii  on  tlie  ui^ht  of  NtwuniiKir 

22,  Un,  und 
wo*    cM.MisidonMl, 

inun  of  luUilury 
eit^'Jiiburing  tbii 
Aiiii^riuuks  could 
ytit  lioiwt  ufj  — 
I'uui^iviug  tho 
ruiiuu  of  l^it- 
iitun's  iiji[irQgjja' 
bio  fortiBss,     To 

.(jm*t  Buri>ria«,  h« 
wod  allowed  to 
finish  the  work  without  the  least  interruption  from  the  eneuiy. 

Cobble  Hill  was  within  point-bUnk  range  of  the  enemy's 
lines  on  Bunker  Uill,  and  the  post  was  designed  to  command 
the  ferry  between  Boston  and  Charlestown,  as  well  as  to  pre- 
vent the  enemy's  vessels  of  war  from  moving  up  the  river  at 
pleasure,  —  a  result  fully  accomplished  by  arming  the  fort  with 
18  and  24  pounders. 

As  Colonel  Knox  had  a  principal  share  in  laying  out  the  fort 
on  Cobble  Hill,  the  only  one  of  tliu  works  around  Boston  he  is 
certainly  known  to  have  designed,  the  eminence  shouhl  retain 
some  association  with  the  name  of  this  distinguished  soldier  of 
the  Revolution. 

At  the  time  he  quitted  Boston  to  repair  to  the  American 
camp,  Knox  rented  of  Benjamin  Harrod  a  store  in  old  Coruhill 
(now  the  site  of  the  ''Globe"  newspaper),  who  readily  con> 
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sented  that  Knox's  goods  miglit  remain  there,  in  the  belief  that 
his  tory  connections  —  ho  had  kttely  married  the  daughter  of 
Secretary  Fhicker  —  would  bo  a  safeguard  for  both.  The  store/ 
however,  was  rified  by  tlio  British,  and  the  landlord  put  in  a 
claim  against  Knox  for  the  time  it  was  shut  up,  whicli  Knox 
indignantly  refused  to  allow.  After  the  evacuation,  William 
Knox,  brotlicr  of  tlie  general,  continued  the  business  of  a  book- 
seller at  the  Siime  stand. 

When  the  Revolution  began,  Knox  was  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Boston  Grona<liers,  commanded  by  Thomas  Dawes,  with  the 
rank  of  major.  Dawes  was  an  ofhccr  of  activity  and  address, 
and  had  oxorted  himself  to  bring  the  militia  to  a  high  standard 
of  excellence.  The  presence  of  some  of  the  best  regiments  in 
the  British  service  offered  both  a  model  and  incentive  for  these 
oiforts.  The  comimny  was  composed  of  mechanics  and  profes- 
sional men,  selected  with  n»gard  to  their  height  and  martial 
lioaring,  no  memlwr  being  under  five  feet  ten  inches,  and  many 
nix  feet  in  height.  »Joseph  Teirce  was  a  lieutenant  with  Knox, 
and  Lemuel  Trescott  (afterwards  a  distinguished  officer  in  the 
Massachusetts  line)  was  orderly-sergeant.  The  company  made  a 
splendid  appearance  on  parade,  and  Knox  was  considered  a  re- 
markably fine-looking  officer.  So  at  least  thought  one  young 
lady,  who,  it  is  said,  became  captivated  with  her  tall  grenadier 
through  those  broad  avenues  to  the  female  heart,  admiration 
and  pity,  and  by  the  following  circumstance  :  — 

Harry  Knox  had  been  out  gunning  some  time  previous,  when 
the  piece  he  carried,  bursting  in  his  hands,  occasioned  the  loss 
of  several  of  his  fingers.  "He  made  his  appearance  in  the 
company,"  says  Captain  Henry  Burbeck,  "with  the  wound 
handsomely  bandaged  with  a  scarf,  which,  of  course,  excited 
the  sympathy  of  all  the  ladies.  I  recollect  the  circumstance  as 
well  as  though  it  had  only  happened  yesterday.  I  stood  at  the 
head  of  Bedford  Street  and  saw  them  coming  up." 

It  is  probable  that  Lucy  Flucker  was  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Knox's  shop,  for  he  reckoned  the  cream  of  the  old  Bostonians, 
OS  well  as  the  debonair  officers  of  his  Majesty's  army  and  fleet, 
among  his  customers.    Longman  was  his  London  correspondent. 
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and  that  iircli-kruive,  Kivinfjton,  hb  New  York  nlly  m  imiU;  ha 
it  kiiuwii  LliaL  NVw  Vurk  mlmX  ou  lioytoii  t^liioJly  for  itn  udvicog 
JWim  En^^luiid  Wfona  thu  l^ovoluLion.  Thciic  U  uvidunco  llmt 
the  atluir  of  Knox  ami  Mi^  Fhick^r  wiis  a  Juvo  umloh  not 
aanctiouLHl  by  hur  fuiiiUy.  Lucy  Flucki-%  with  \k  inxa  wotuuu'a 
fmth  (Liid  self^Jovotuiiif  uaponmHl  th^  cikuao  ujul  (MiiUmcird  Um 
JVirtiim^s  of  licr  litiabaiid.     H]m  followed  him  to  Um  cuiiil>  auxl 

to   tfm   liuM. 

Knox's  is^&i%  nsputution  ai*  tiu  olTtcxT  of  artillury  had  il«» 
beginning  hem  before  Ik)iiton.  Ho  5Uc<;ectted  (indloy  it)  tho 
toniituind  of  the  iliisstichoatjtts  regiment  of  artilkTy,  u  i^giiueut 
of  which  Piuldodt's  romiiainy  formed  the  nm:leus,  nnd  of  which 
aome  twenty  membera  bectuue  commitjaioned  oOia^ra  lu  llio 
army  of  the  Revolution,  Tbat  comjMiny  nobly  ivsjioiifled  when 
Jo^ph  Warren  demanded  of  them  bow  miuiy  could  ho  coiint^Ml 
on  to  aervG  in  the  Anuy  *>f  Coiiatitiitiomd  LiWly  when  it 
uhonhl  lake  the  tiehh  Ami  Havid  Mnison,  who  bud  miscil  tlie 
company,  bubse^^mmtly  l^addoek's,  nuidu  no  e  Liu  it  Ui  obtain 
promotion  lor  himself^  but  declared  Ida  willingneaa  to  serve 
under  Knox,  if  the  latter  cotdd  be  appointed  colonel  of  the 
artillery. 

Knox  becnmo  very  early  a  favorite  with  Washiugton.  Wo 
know  not  whether  the  geueral-in-chief  was  of  Ciusiir'a  way  of 
thinking,  but  it  is  certain  Knox  would  have  fulfilled  tho 
Koman's  desire  when  he  exclaims  from  his  heart :  — 

"  Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat ; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  an  sleep  o'  nights." 

We  have  seen  that  Washington  told  Greene  ho  meant  to 
keep  Knox  netir  him.  On  tlio  other  hand,  Knox  loved  and 
revered  his  commander  as  a  son.  At  that  memomble  leave- 
taking  at  Francis's  tavern  in  New  York,  which  no  American 
can  read  without  emotion,  the  General,  after  his  few,  touching 
words  of  farewell,  invites  his  commdes  to  take  him  by  the 
hand.  "Knox,  being  nearest,  turned  to  him.  Incapable  of 
utterance,  Washington,  in  tears,  gmsped  his  hand,  embraced^ 
and  kissed  him.      In  the  same  affectionate  manner  he  took 
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leave  of  each  succeeding  officer."     History  does  not  record  such 
another  scene  as  this. 

Wilkinson  says  Knox  facilitated  the  passage  of  the  Delaware 
before  Trenton  by  his  stentorian  lungs  and  extraordinary  exer- 
tions. He  was  in  the  front  at  Moniuoutli,  placing  his  pieces  at 
a  critical  moment  where  they  stoinined  the  British  onset  and 
restored  the  battle.  But  Harry  Knox  "  won  liis  spurs  "  by  his 
Rucct^ssful  exertions  in  removing  the  artillery  from  Crown  Point 
to  the  camp  at  Cambridge.  At  one  time  failure  stared  him  in 
the  face.  The  advanced  season  and  contrary  winds  were  near 
preventing  the  transportation  of  his  ponderous  treasures  across 
the  lake.  The  bateaux  were  rotten,  and  some,  after*  being 
loaded  with  infinite  difficulty,  either  sunk  or  let  the  cannon 
through  their  leaky  bottoms.  AVith  joy  at  last  Knox  saw 
his  efforts  crowned  with  success.  He  writes  to  Washington, 
"Three  days  ago  it  was  very  uncertain  whether  we  could 
have  gotten  them  until  next  sjiring,  but  now,  please  God,  they 
nuist  go." 

The  cannon  and  mortars  were  loailed  on  forty-two  strong 
sleds,  and  were  dragged  slowly  along  by  eighty  yoke  of  oxen, 
the  route  Iwing  from  Fort  George  to  Kinderhook,  and  from 
thence,  via  Great  Barrington,  to  Springfield,  where  fresh  cattle 
were  provided.  Hie  roads  were  bad,  and  suitable  carriages 
could  not  be  had,  so  that  the  tniin  could  not  proceed  without 
snow.  Fortunately  the  roads  became  [lassablc,  and  the  sin- 
gular procession  wound  its  tedious  way  through  the  moun- 
tains of  Western  Massachusetts  and  down  to  the  sea.  "  We 
shall  cut  no  small  figure  in  going  through  the  country  with 
our  cannon,  mortars,  &c.,  drawn  by  eighty  yoke  of  oxen," 
says  Knox. 

General  Knox,  notwithstanding  his  later  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, in  which  some  of  his  l)est  friends  were  unfortunately 
involved,  was  the  soid  of  honor.  When  the  war  broke  out  he 
was  in  debt  to  Longman  and  other  London  creditors  to  a  con- 
siderable amount,  but  at  the  peace  he  paid  the  greater  part  of 
these  debts  in  full.  Well  might  Mrs.  Knox,  after  her  bereave- 
ment, speak  of  "  his  enlarged   soul,  his  generous  heart,  his 
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gentlonoss  of  domoanor,  and  his  oximiisivo  bciiovolciico."  lie 
deserved  it  alL 

When  the  General  became  a  resident  of  Boston  again,  ten 
years  after  he  had  quitted  it  for  the  service,  he  was  a  tenant  of 
Copley's  house  on  Beacon  Hill.  He  was  then  very  fat,  and 
wore  in  summer  a  liigh-crowned  Leghorn  liat,  a  very  full  shirt- 
frill,  and  usually  carried  a  green  umbrella  under  his  arm.  Uis 
injured  hand  was  always  wrapped  in  a  silk  handkerchief,  which 
ho  was  in  the  liabit  of  unwinding  when  he  stopi)ed  to  speak 
with  any  one.  Knox  County  and  Knoxville  in  East  Tennessee 
were  named  for  the  Greneral  while  Secretary  of  War. 

Mrb.  Knox  was  a  line  horsewoman.  She  was  affable  and 
gracious  to  her  equals,  but  was  unbending  and  unsocial  with 
her  inferiors,  so  tliat  when  her  husband  went  to  live  in  his 
elegant  home  at  Thomaston,  Maine,  she  found  the  society  but 
little  congenial  Her  winters  were  chiefly  (msscd  in  Boston, 
among  her  former  friends,  where  she  was  often  to  bo  seen  at 
the  evening  parties.  When  at  home  the  General  and  lady  re- 
ceived many  notable  guests,  and  many  are  the  absurd  stories 
still  related  of  the  General's  prodigality.  Mrs.  Knox  is  Siiid  to 
havo  had  a  ptnic/uint  lor  pluy,  which,  it  must  bo  riMuciubcrod, 
was  the  rule  and  not  the  exception  of  fasliiouablo  society  in  her 
day.  To  show  to  wliat  extent  tliis  practice  prevailed  in  the 
good  old  town  of  Boston  in  1782,  we  give  the  testimony  of 
tlio  higli-bred  Marquis  Chastellux,  to  whom  such  scenes  were 
familiar :  — 

"  They  made  me  play  at  whist,  for  tlie  fii*st  time  since  my 
anival  in  America.  Tlie  anils  were  English,  that  is,  much  haml- 
somer  and  dearer  than  ours,  and  we  marke«l  our  points  with  Louis 
d'ors.  When  tlie  party  was  tinished  tlie  loss  was  not  ditHcult  to 
settle  ;  for  the  company  was  still  faithful  to  that  voluntary  law  estah- 
lisheil  in  society  from  the  commencement  of  the  troubles,  which  \)vo- 
hihited  playing;  for  money  tluring  the  war.  This  law,  however,  wan 
not  scrupulously  observed  in  the  clubs  and  parties  made  by  the  men 
themselves.  The  inhabitants  of  lioston  afe  fond  of  high  play,  and 
it  is  fortunate,  perhaps,  that  the  war  happened  when  it  did  to 
moderate  this  passion,  which  began  to  be  attended  with  dangerous 
consequences.** 
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When  Greneral  Knox  was  with  the  army  under  Washington, 
in  the  neigliborhood  of  New  York,  his  wife  remained  at  a  cer- 
tain town  in  Connecticut,  awaiting  an  opportunity  of  rejoining 
her  husband  after  the  event  of  the  campaign  should  be  decided. 
Mrs.  Knox  had  for  a  companion  the  wife  of  another  Massa- 
chusetts officer.  The  person  who  let  his  house  for  a  sliort 
time  to  tlio  ladies  asserted  that,  after  their  departure,  twenty- 
Rvo  gallons  of  choice  old  rum  which  he  had  in  his  cellar,  and 
of  which  Mrs.  Knox  had  the  key,   were  missing. 

It  is  not  a  little  curious  tliat  while  the  splendid  seat  erected 
by  Knox  after  the  war,  at  Tliomastou,  which  he  named  Mont- 
IKsHor,  has  been  demolislicd,  the  old  wooden  house  in  Boston 
in  which  the  General  was  born  was,  until  quite  recently,  stand- 
ing on  Federal  Street,  near  East  Street,  —  that  part  of  Boston 
being  formerly  known  as  Wheeler's  Point.  General  Heath 
says  in  his  memoirs  that,  being  well  acquainted  with  Knox 
before  the  war,  ho  urged  him  to  join  the  American  army,  but 
that  Knox's  removal  out  of  Boston  and  the  state  of  his  do- 
mestic concerns  required  some  arrangement,  which  lie  effected 
as  soon  as  |X)ssible,  and  then  joined  his  countrymen. 

Cobble  Hill  was,  in  December,  1777,  the  quarters  of  a  por* 
tion  of  Burgoyne's  troops,  who  were  suspected  of  setting  fire  to 
the  guard-house  there  at  the  same  time  a  plot  was  discovered 
on  board  one  of  the  guartl-ships  in  the  harbor  for  the  release 
of  the  Bennington  prisoners. 

Joseph  Barrell  was  an  eminent  Boston  merchant,  who,  while 
a  resident  of  that  town,  had  inhabited  one  of  the  most  elegant 
old  places  to  be  found  there.  The  evidences  of  his  taste  were 
until  lately  seen  in  the  house  which  he  built  after  the  Revolu- 
tionary AVar,  and  in  the  grounds  which  he  laid  out.  Barrell's 
palace,  as  it  was  called,  was  reached  .by  passing  through  a 
noble  avenue,  shaded  by  elms  platited  by  the  old  merchant.  It 
was  erected  in  1792,  and  was  furnished  with  glass  of  American 
manufacture  from  the  first  works  erected  in  Boston.  The 
house,  which  was  of  brick,  does  not  demand  a  particular  de- 
scription here,  but  it  was  in  all  respects  a  noble  old  mansion, 
worthy  a  magnate  of  the  Exchange.  The  interior  arrangement 
8*  L 
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of  the  grouiid^lloor  is  thus  descril)e<l.  Entering  a  vi^atibule 
opening  into  a  spacious  hall,  acruHA  which  bpdhga  tho  tiUircuiMj, 
HUp[>orteiI  by  woudcii  Ci^lumn^  you  piij^  uiiilur  this  briilgo  into 
fiu  oval  rcceptt(>n-ruom  in  llm  tvuiv  uf  llto  builJing,  ut\  n\nttUiHiul 
of  eleguticti  even  fur  our  iliiy,  and  coninmiiJiiiy  n  \\^\y  uf  On} 
^n}eiis  aiA  fiah-poml  no  mticli  alfoctotl  by  lUa  oid  pfoprioUn,  — 
u  souvonir  of  the  twtiitc  in  Sunnnor  SLniuL  In  Uii«  room  U 
hanging  n  pgrtniiL  yf  McIjCftH,  the  bwneOc^jnt  fountl^r  of  llio 
UByhun,  by  Alexamltjr,  Mn  Barr^iU  &ixiie^l  no  oxiHinau  in  tho 
interior  decoration  of  hiB  houBc,  as  tins  rich  wutnlwork  ubon* 
dantly  testifies.  11«  it  was  who  first  introUnml  tho  tautog  into 
Boston  Brty,  a  fisli  of  auch  exc«Mt?nt:<j  that  (ill  tnui  disciples  of 
Tmak  Wultcjn  should  hoM  his  nunio  in  grntcful  romunihnincu. 

Pophir  Gruvo,  as  Mr.  BarniU's  pLicy  wint  called,  wiia  pur- 
cliaeittt  in  18U1,  hy  tlio  coriHH-(itii>u  at  tho  MahsaohusotU  UL^nt^nd 
Uo.spit^d,  — of  wliich  t\w  usylum  its  un  upjiundutju,  — of  li<5u- 
jninoL  Joy,  and  tho  Bairc^U  inzuision  bucano),  and  until  recoiitty 
remained,  tlie  rcaiduiicu  [>f  llio  fdjysician  nnd  Mi]K;rinli?ndont. 
KuiiiB  Wyinan,  M,  D,,  \yn&^  from  tliO  first  ojwning  in  1818 
nntil  18^1%   the  pJjjv^iciini  htre. 

But  tlie  topography  of  all  this  region  is  no\?  stmngoly 
altereil,  not  oidy  by  tho  dcuioHtiun  of  tho  buildings,  but  also 
by  tho  lovelHng  of  tho  hill  itself,  once  such  a  beautiful  and 
interesting  feature  in  the  otherwise  dreary  landscape.  The 
demands  of  the  railroads,  entering  the  city  at  this  point,  for 
more  room,  have  been  imperative,  and  tho  donio-cappod  build- 
ings with  their  shady  walks  and  extensive  orchard  have  silently 
obeyed  the  relentless  mandate.  It  is  true  that  tho  noise  caused 
by  the  frequent  passing  of  hurrying  trains,  to  and  fro,  was  bad 
for  the  hospital  patients. 

Here  the  poor  patients  whose  wits  are  out  may  ramble  in  the 
pleasant  paths  and  "  Imbble  o*  green  fields."  Hero  wo  may  see 
a  Lear,  there  an  Ophelia,  —  old  and  young,  ricli  and  poor,  but 
with  an  equality  of  wretchedness  that  levels  all  worldly  con- 
dition. Though  dead  in  law  as  to  the  world,  we  know  not  that 
the  lives  of  the  inmates  are  a  blank,  or  that  some  mysterious 
affinity  may  not  exist  among  them.    From  the  incurable  maniac 
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down  to  tlio  victim  of  a  single  hallucination,  who  is  only  mad 
when  the  wind  is  north-northwest,  the  principles  of  an  enlarged 
philanthropy  have  been  found  to  be  productive  of  the  most 
happy  results.  Their  former  lives  are  studied,  and,  as  far  as 
practicable,  grafted  upon  the  now.  Your  madhouse,  perhaps 
the  most  i*cpulsive  of  all  eartldy  objects,  becomes,  under  wise 
and  kindly  innueiicos,  tlie  mwlium  by  which  the  insane  are  in 
very  many  instances  returned  into  the  world.  Such  have  been 
for  fifty  years  the  fruits  of  ^IcLcan's  exalted  charity. 

None  but  the  anticpuiry,  who  in  rwuly  to  disainl  every  sense 
but  that  of  smell  need  explore  the  margin  of  Miller's  River. 
If  he  expects  to  find  a  placid,  inviting  stream,  with  green 
banks  and  clumps  of  willows,  —  a  stream  for  poetry  or  medita- 
tion, —  let  him  beware.  Tf  he  looks  for  a  current  in  which  to 
cast  a  line,  or  where  ho  may  float  in  his  skiff  and  dream  the 
day  away,  building  his  aerial  rJtdfraitXy  lot  liim  discanl  all 
such  ideas  and  pass  by  on  the  other  side.  Miller's  River  in 
tinin  liecamo  a  public  nuisance,  and  for  sanitary  reasons  was 
filled  up.  S»ich  draughts  of  air  as  are  wafted  to  your  nostrils 
from  8laught<?r-house8,  where  whole  hecatombs  of  squealing 
victims  are  daily  sacrificed,  are  not  of  the  chameleon's  dish. 

Lechmere'fl  Point,  now  East  Cambridge,  was  so  called  from 
its  ownership  by  the  T/Cchmcro  family.  Hon.  Thomas  Lech- 
moi-o,  who  (\\vi\  in  1 705,  was  for  many  years  Surveyor-General 
for  the  Northern  District  of  America,  and  brother  of  the  then 
T/)r<l  Ixichraore.  Richard  Lechmerc,  a  royalist  refugee  of  1776, 
marrieil  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Spencer  Phips,  and 
by  her  inherited  that  part  of  the  Phips  estate  of  which  we  are 
now  writing.  This  will  account  t(»  the  render  for  the  name  of 
"  Phips's  Farm,"  which  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  Point  in 
Revolutionary  times.  Aboiit  1 80G  Andrew  Craigie  purchased 
the  Point.  The  site  of  the  old  farm-house,  which  was  the  only 
one  existing  there  prior  to  the  Revolution,  was  near  where  the 
Court  House  now  stands. 

This  locality  is  celebrated  as  the  landing-place  of  the  British 
grenadiers  and  light  infantry,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith, 
on  the  night  of  April  18,  1775.     It  would  not  be  unworthy 
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tho  public  apirit  of  tlu)  uitbcens  of  l^iHt  CaTiil>ndt^  to  eroct  ^ma 
mumt^rial  liy  whicli  tUb  Wt  Jimy  bu  iKjqniLimttiil,  At  high  tide 
tilt)  J^>int  waa  4111  ifjUutl,  cohjjoitUkI  ^nily  with  thn  iitkiinlniul  by 
tt  vjiii8«way  ur  tlikta,  WillU's  ('ni**k  or  Millar's  Jiivur,  w^w  on 
tJio  tiortb^  and  iiionvod  this  wutorw  of  u  litth^  tlViUt^t  wbiuh 
ftowod  through  thi.i  nmnih  on  tho  wunL 

Tlw>  acoow  to  thu  Point  U^foru  the  J^JVubiLiiMt  wiut  h/  a 
bridgti  acTusa  WilJiii'a  Cnnik,  Ami  a  (uiunhway  uow  i:orrL*!t|Hini.]ij)j* 
tjtmrly  with  Goto  Strc«t,  I'hw  cuuaowuy  wna  prfjljahly  littlo 
nioTO  than  a  footway  alightly  n^&(^^i  nlwvo  tbu  l«vol  of  tho 
mar^h,  uml  »ubm«iTfjfed  ut  idgh  water.  The  tnwfw  lying  on  and 
around  l*ro3i>co.t  Hill  werw  tberoton^  ueariiat  tlio  l*oint,  Wiish- 
in^'ti)H,  in  Docembor,  1775,  built  tho  causewLiy  now  r^nuciiding 
witii  Caiubridg*j  titreot  wIk^h  bo  bad  ivjjoIvliI  to  t'ortily  Ijixib^ 
jnisre^a  PoinL  FSy  this  means  ]ki>  wna  onablml  to  ivinforou  t\M 
garriaon  thwra  fmm  Cumbridge  na  wnll  jw  t liarlustowji  8Jd*i,ami 
by  u  routo  leas  drcuituns  than  that  luiidinj^  iurui  tbi:  r:]Lm{>»4 
alK^vo  and  at  Inmany  wbii;h,  divHrying  ut  tmuan*es  iKw*i*l 
tliruu(^h  liiB  ](iiu^  about  as  far  us  tho  i^roscnt  line  of  Catnbridtj;^ 
Stroot,  wlion  it  i-nrvijd  U)  Lbo  (vwt.waiil,  fn>srtt;d  t.lio  uivok,  und 
united  with  Charlestown  road  at  the  foot  of  Prospect  IlilL 

The  possession  of  a  siogo-train  at  last  enabled  AVasliington  to 
plant  batteries  where  they  would  seriously  annoy  the  enemy  in 
Boston.  Among  the  most  im])ortant  of  these  were  tlie  forts 
on  Cobble  Hill  and  Lechmere's  Point. 

I^chmere's  Point  was  first  foi'tifie4l  by  tho  erection  of  a 
lx>mb- battery  on  the  niglit  of  November  29,  1775.  The  for- 
tunate capture  by  Captain  Manly  of  a  UritiHli  onlnance  brig  in 
lioston  Iky  gave,  among  other  valuable  stoi-es,  a  13inch  brass 
mortar  to  the  besieging  army.  Colonel  Stephen  Moylan  relates 
that  the  arrival  of  this  trophy  in  camp  was  the  occasion  of  great 
rejoicing.  The  mortar  was  placed  in  its  IhmI  in  fmnt  of  tho 
laboratory  on  Cambridge  Common  for  the  occasion,  and  Old 
Put,  mounted  astride  with  a  bottle  of  rum  in  his  hand,  stood 
parson,  while  Godfather  Mifflin  gave  it  the  name  of  "Congress." 

The  mortar  was  eventually  placed  in  battery  at  the  Point, 
where  Washington  had  so  far  modifie<i  his  original  plan  of  a 
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bomb-battery  only  as  to  cause  the  construction  of  two  redoubts. 
The  approach  to  the  causeway  and  bridge  leading  to  the  Point 
from  Charlestown  side  had  previously  been  secured  by  a  small 
work  on  the  main  shore.  After  constnicting  a  covered  way  and 
improving  the  causeway,  —  a  task  which  a  heavy  fell  of  snow 
much  retarded^  —  Washington  directed  Putnam  to  throw  up 
the  redoubts.  The  enemy  did  not  at  first  offer  the  least  impedi- 
ment to  the  work,  and  the  Gcneml  could  only  account  for  this 
silence  by  the  supposition  that  Howe  was  meditating  some 
grand  stroke ;  but  as  soon  as  t1\c  Americans  had  carried  their 
covered  way  up  to  the  brow  of  the  liill  and  broke  ground  there, 
the  British  opened  a  heavy  fire,  which  continued  for  several 
days,  without,  however,  interrupting  the  work.  Owing  to  the 
frozen  condition  of  the  ground,  wluch  made  the  labor  one  of 
infinite  difficulty,  it  was  not  until  the  last  days  of  February 
that  the  redoubts  were  completed. 

With  pro|>cr  ordnance  the  Americans  were  now  able  to 
rcniK^r  the  wost  i»art  of  Boston,  which  was  only  half  a  mile  dis- 
tant, untenable  to  the  enemy,  and  to  drive  Ids  ships  and  float- 
ing-luitteries,  from  which  they  had  experienced  the  greatest 
annoyance,  out  of  the  river.  The  arrival  of  Colonel  Knox  with 
the  heavy  artillery  from  Ticondcroga  and  Crown  Point  supplied 
the  want  that  had  all  along  been  so  keenly  felt.  On  the  25th 
of  February,  1776,  Knox  orders  Burbeck,  his  lieutenant-colonel, 
to  arm  the  batteries  at  Lechmere's  Point  with  two  1 8  and  two 
24  pounders,  to  bo  removed  from  Prosi)ect  Ilill ;  and  on  tlie 
26th  Washington  announces  the  mounting  there  of  heavy 
ordnance  and  the  preparation  of  two  platforms  for  mortars,  but 
laments  the  want  of  the  tiling  essential  to  offensive  operations. 
An  officer  writes  in  January  of  this  poverty  of  ammunition  :  — 

"  The  bay  is  open,  —  everything  thaws  here  except  Old  Put.  He 
18  still  as  hard  as  ever  crying  out  for  powder,  powder !  ye  gods,  give 
us  powder ! " 

From  this  point  Boston  was  successfully  bombarded  on  the 
2d  March,  1776.  A  number  of  houses  in  what  is  now  the 
West  End  were  stnick,  —  Peter  Chardon's,  in  Bowdoin  Square, 
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tfhtiro  Uid  graait^i  rliurt^h  now  tttmUtf,  bt.nu^  hit  ^vorul  tiJUUL 
Till)  l)aU  which  »o  long  rvummmL  in  HmttU  Strrtt^t  Clmii^h,  a 
vUiblo  juemorid  of  i\ii\  «Logi\  \riui  uiiiloubUiiiiy  thruwn  fimm 
Lx^hmeiu'ti  Point.  Tim  iort  hure,  wUicJi  we  nni  jii^tilioU  iu 
oonHiiJuriug  thu  mout  imjiortiint  uf  nil  Lliu  Atuurit^m  worka^ 
ootniiuimlf^l  tJio  town  of  lI^j^Uiu  tiv  fully  tta  the  KilU  in  L>ojv 
chuHltit-  iliil  un  tluU  auk  ft  wm  to  ruuiht  Ihc  work«  huiv  uixil 
oil  Cobblu  Hill  that  Ibu  ISiitMi  en^ct'Oil  l>atturiu«  on  ik^iron 
HUl  and  at  Udrton'^  Point  in  IkwUm,  —  tbo  ixjiiit  wljtiiv 
Cmigi(ji*H  Priilije  Iinxvcs  the  yhoi-o. 

Tim  folbkwing  cixtmctd  from  th**  bttcr  of  (i  PHtit^li  cj(ll««r 
of  r^iikf  LH^y:tm  oti  thu  3d  of  March,  1770,  ami  continuoiL  (n 
the  form  of  a  journal  until  tbo  t^mUuk^itiim,  give  iin  m^  ount 
of  tho  iKitutMinhjicut  and  uuiunor  in  which  the  Ammuia  art  ti- 
lery was*  64»rvwl  by  Colonel  Knox  :  — 

*^  For  tbt^  Irtflt  a\x  wveks  or  aoar  two  lunntba^  wc  bavo  brni  Iwttcr 
Ainii^^il  tb/in  could  poHsibly  1*0  cxiwiat^l  in  our  flinmtion.  Wt*  iuwl  i^ 
tbt-niLrc,  we  hm)  ballu,  ian\  tliore  19  ai:LinLlly  a  fiub^r][iLioii  on  fi^ot  for 
A  niuaf^ucruilu,  Engtortd  Nin*nu  to  buvti  forgot  uh^  utul  wu  uudvavnrt?d 
to  forg4.*t  unr^'lvtw.  Hut  wv  uviv  K}Ubci1  to  a  ttuum;  ol  our  »ituuliou 
last  night  in  a  manner  unpleasant  enough.  The  reliels  have  been 
erecting  for  some  time  a  bomb  battery,  and  last  night  they  began 
to  play  upon  us.  Two  shells  fell  not  far  fixmi  nic.  One  fell  uiM>n 
Colonel  Monckton's  house  and  hmke  all  tbe  windows,  but  luckily 
did  not  burst  until  it  had  crossed  the  street.  Many  houses  were 
damaged, but  no  lives  lost.  What  makes  this  matter  more  provoking 
is,  that  their  barracks  are  so  scattered  and  at  such  a  distance  that  wo 
cannot  disturb  them,  although  from  a  lottery  near  the  water-side 
they  can  reach  us  easily. 

"  4th.  The  rebel  army  is  not  brave,  I  Ixilieve,  but  it  is  concedetl  on 
all  bunds  that  their  artillery  officers  are  at  least  e(|ual  to  our  own. 
In  the  number  of  shells  that  they  flung  last  night  not  above  three 
failed.  This  morning  we  flung  four,  and  thrae  of  them  burst  in 
the  air. 

"  6th.  We  underwent  last  night  a  severe  cannonade,  which  dam- 
aged a  number  of  houses  and  killed  some  men.'' 

The  Royal  Artillery  endeavored  for  fourteen  days  unsuccess- 
fully to  silence  the  American  battories  on  the  east  and  west  of 
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Boston.  On  the  6th  orders  were  issued  to  embark  the  artillery 
and  stores.  Colonel  Cleaveland  writes  as  follows  of  the  diffi- 
culties he  encountered :  — 

"  The  trannports  for  the  cannon,  etc.,  which  were  ordered  to  the 
wharf  were  without  a  sailor  on  board  and  half  stowed  with  lumber. 
At  the  same  time  most  of  my  heavy  cannon  and  all  the  field  artil- 
Jciy,  with  a  great  ([uantity  of  arms,  was  to  Im;  brought  in  from 
('harlestown  and  other  tliflUuit  (lORtfl.  ]  was  obliged  to  send  iron 
ordnance  to  supply  their  [)laccs,  to  keep  up  a  fire  on  the  enemy  and 
prevent  their  breaking  ground  on  Forstcr  Hill  (South  Boston).  On 
the  fifth  <lay  most  of  the  stores  weitj  on  board,  with  the  exception  of 
four  iron  mortars  and  their  beds,  weighing  near  six  tons  each.  With 
great  difliculty  1  brought  thi-ec  of  them  from  the  battery,  but  on 
getting  them  on  board  the  tranR()ort  the  blocks  gave  way,  and  a 
mortar  fell  into  the  sea,  where  I  afterwards  threw  the  other  two." 

Four  companies  of  the  3d  Battjdion  of  Artillery  liad  joined 
bcforo  the  tnwps  left  lioston.  Until  their  amval  there  was  not 
a  relief  for  the  men  who  were  kept  constantly  on  duty.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  employed  in  transiK)rting  the 
anny  and  stores  to  Halifax. 

It  was  related  by  Colonel  Burbeck  that  the  battery  contain- 
ing the  "  Congress  '*  mortar  was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  David  Mason.  With  this  mortar  Mason  was  ordered 
to  set  fire  to  Boston.  His  first  shell  was  aimed  at  the  Old 
Soiith,  and  passed  just  above  the  steeple.  The  next  shell  was 
Minpil  more  accuratoly  at  the  roof,  which  it  would  doubtless 
have  entered  had  not  the  mortar  burst,  grievously  wounding 
the  colonel  and  killing  a  number  of  his  men.  From  this  and 
similar  accidents  at  the  batteries,  Boston  escaped  destruction. 
Through  the  inexperience  of  those  who  served  them,  four  other 
mortars  were  burst  during  the  bombardment  which  preceded 
the  occupjition  of  Dorchester  Heights. 

Early  in  March  Washington  evidently  expected  an  attack, 
as  liis  di8|>ositions  wc^ro  made  with  that  view.  That  Loch- 
mere's  Point  was  the  object  of  his  solicitude  is  clear  from  the 
precautions  taken  to  guard  that  important  post.  Upon  any 
alarm  Patterson,  whose  regiment  garrisoned  No.  3,  was  ordered 
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to  marcli  to  tho  Point*  leaving  a  f^troiig  guard  in  tho  work  leiicl- 
iii^  to  tito  bridge^  Btjjiirti  wua  to  garriaou  CohUo  Hill,  utid 
Sergeant's  tho  North,  Soutli,  and  MidUlo  ICbduultts.  Jleuth's, 
SuUivai/t],  (Ircone^  and  Vtye!^  Lrig:i<]i^Ej  woro^  in  rot^ktion, 
to  march  ti  rogjineut  an  hour  before  day  into  the  work^  at 
Luchmcre'a  Point  nnd  Cobhha  UiU,  —  five  coiuptmicB  to  the 
former  and  three  to  tho  latter  i>oat,  whi^re  they  werv  to  remtiiu 
uotiL  sunrise. 

The  fort  wag  situat4xl  on  tho  auiuniit  of  thi3  hill]  whicli  has 
loftt  considerable  of  ita  altitude^  tho  southeast  an^to  biding  aUint 
where  the  old  Unitarian  Chnreh  now  stands,  and  the  northern 
l>;i8tion  tin  the  spot  now  occnpiod  by  Thomas  llaatingij*s  housu, 
on  the  eonier  of  4Lh  and  Otju  Htruets  ;  the  latter  btreet  ia  laid 
out  through  the  fort.  A  hreaatwork  parallol  with  the  creek  and 
flanking  it  *iictonUeil  aome  diittanee  down  the  hill 

Ivochrnore'tt  Point  obtained  an  unenviable  rwpntiiUon  us  tliu 
place  of  execution  for  MidtUeaex,  Many  criminal  wore  hung 
hero  J  among  others  the  notorious  Mike  Martin,  sometimes 
called  "the  hist  of  the  highwaymen/' 

Michael  Martin,  alttts  Captain  Lightfoot,  afUr  a  ditickefed 
career  as  a  highway  robber  in  Ireland,  his  native  country,  and 
in  Scotland,  became  a  fugitive  to  America  in  1819,  landing  at 
Salem,  whera  he  obtained  employment  as  a  farm  laborer  of 
Elias  Haskct  Derby.  A  life  of  honest  toil  not  being  congenial, 
Martin,  after  passing  through  numerous  vicissitudes,  again  took 
to  the  road,  making  Canada  the  theatre  of  his  exploits. 

At  length,  after  committing  many  robberies  in  Vermont  and 
New  Hampshire,  Martin  arrived  at  Boston,  and  at  once  com- 
menced his  bold  operations.  His  first  and  last  victim  here  was 
Major  John  Bray  of  Boston,  who  was  stopped  and  robbed  by 
Martin  as  he  was  returning  to  town  in  his  chaise  over  the 
Medford  turnpike.  Martin  had  learned  that  there  was  to  bo 
a  dinner-party  at  Governor  Brooks's  house  on  that  afternoon, 
and,  with  native  shrewdness,  had  guessed  that  some  of  the 
guests  might  be  worth  plundering. 

Martin  fled.  He  was  pursued  and  arrested  in  bed  at  Spring- 
fleld.     After  being  removed  to  East  Cambridge  jail,  he  waa 
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tried,  convicted  of  highway  robbery,  and  sentenced  to  be 
hanged.  This  was  the  iirst  trial  that  had  occurred  under  the 
statute  for  such  an  oifence,  and  naturally  created  great  interest. 
The  knight  of  the  road  was  perfectly  cool  during  his  trial,  and, 
after  sentence  was  pronounced,  observed :  "  Well,  that  is  the 
worst  you  can  do  for  me." 

While  awaiting  his  fate,  Martin  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
escape  from  prison.  lie  had  succeeded  in  filing  off  the  chains 
by  wliich  he  was  secured,  so  that  he  could  remove  them  at 
pleasure ;  and  one  morning  when  Mr.  Coolidge,  the  tunikey, 
came  to  his  cell,  the  prisoner  struck  him  a  savage  blow  with  his 
irons,  and,  leaving  him  senseless  on  tlie  floor,  rushed  into  the 
prison  yanl.  By  throwing  himself  rei)eatodly  and  with  great 
force  against  the  strong  oaken  gate,  Martin  at  last  emerged  into 
the  street,  but  was,  after  a  short  flight,  recaptured  and  returned 
to  liis  cell.  After  this  attempt  he  was  guarded  with  greater 
vigilance,  and  suffered  the  penalty  of  his  crimes. 

Of  the  two  half-moon  batteries  which  Waslungton  caused  to 
be  thrown  up  in  November,  between  Lechmere's  Point  and  the 
mouth  of  Charles  Iliver,  the  vestiges  of  one  only  are  remaining. 
They  were  not  designed  for  permanent  occupation,  but  only  for 
occasional  use,  to  repel  an  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  land.  The 
good  taste  of  the  authorities  of  Cambridge  has  preserved  the 
little  semicircular  battery  situated  on  the  farthest  reach  of  firm 
ground  on  the  Cambridge  shore.  It  is  protected  by  a  hand- 
some iron  fence,  composed  of  military  emblems,  and  is  called 
Fort  Washington,  —  a  name  rather  too  pretending  for  a  work 
of  this  class.  Looking  towards  Boston,  we  see  in  front  of  us 
the  southerly  side  of  the  Common,  where  the  enemy  had 
erected  works.  The  battery  has  three  embrasures,  and  on  a 
tall  flagstaff  is  the  inscription  :  — 

"1775     Fort  Wonhington     1857 
Tlii«  battery  thrown  np  by  Washington  Nov.  1775." 

Stnick  with  the  perfect  condition  of  the  earthwork,  we  found 
upon  inquiry  that  the  city  of  Cambridge  had,  about  forty 
years  ago,  thoroughly  restored  the  rampart,  which  was  then  in 
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good  proservatiou.  The  guns  now  mounted  there  were,  nt  tlmt 
time,  furnitfhed  by  the  United  States  government  The  situ- 
ation is  very  bleak  and  exi)osed,  and  the  cold  north-winds  must 
have  pierced  the  poor  fellows  through  and  through  as  they 
delved  in  the  frozen  gravel  of  the  l)each  to  construct  this  work. 
The  other  battery  was  probably  on  the  little  hill  whore  the 
powdoMnagazine  now  stands. 

Having  arrived  at  the  limit  of  the  exterior  or  otlcnsive  lines 
between  the  Mystic  and  Charles,  we  may  briefly  sketch  the  re- 
maining positions  on  this  side,  constructed  for  defence  only,  in 
the  earlier  stages  of  the  investment.  These  lines  connected 
Prospect  Hill  with  Charles  Kiver  by  a  series  of  detachetl  forts 
and  redoubts.  Of  the  former  there  were  three,  numlierod  from 
right  to  left.  No.  1  was  on  the  bank  of  Charles  Kiver,  at  tlio 
point  where  it  makes  a  southerly  Insnd.  Next  was  a  retUiubt 
situated  a  short  distance  south  of  the  main  street  leading  to  the 
Colleges,  and  in  the  angle  formed  by  Putnam  Street.  The  emi- 
nence is  being  levelled  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  no  marks  of 
the  work  remain.  Connected  with  this  redoubt  were  the  Cam- 
bridge lines,  called  No.  2,  a  scries  of  redans,  six  in  numl)er,  joined 
togctlier  by  curtains.  Tlicse  were  ciiiTii«l  across  tho  voail,  and 
up  tlio  slopo  of  wliat  was  then  calltnl  iJutlci's,  siiuo  known  ;is 
Dana  Hill,  terminating  at  their  northerly  cixtixnnity  in  another 
redoubt,  situaU}<l  on  the  crest  and  in  the  angle  of  Ihoadwiiy  and 
Maple  Avenue,  on  tlie  ( J i-ecnougli  "estate.  Tlie  soil  iMjing  a 
hard  clay,  the  earth  to  build  this  work  was  carried  from  the 
lower  groun<l  on  the  IIov(;y  estiite  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  To 
the  north  of  ( 'and)ridge  Street  a  brcnistwork  was  continued  in 
a  northeiisterly  direc-tion  through  Mr.  C.  M.  Ilovey's  nui-sery. 
Cannon-shot  and  other  vestiges  of  military  occupation  have 
boon  uneiirthed  tliei-e  by  Mr.  Hovey.  A  hundred  yaixls  behind 
this  linti,  but  of  less  (ixtent,  was  another  nunpart  of  earth,  hav- 
ing a  tenaliley  or  inverttid  redan,  in  the  centi-e.  The  right  Ihink 
r(«t(jd  on  the  main  roa<l,  which  divided  the  nioitj  advanced 
work  nearly  at  right  angles.  iJeniains  of  these  works  have 
existed  within  forty  mid  years. 

Continuing  to  trace  the  lines  eastward,  —  their  general  direc- 
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tion  Ix^ing  from  east  to  west,  —  we  find  that  two  little  half- 
moons  were  tlirown  up  on  each  side  of  the  Charlestowu  road  at 
the  i>oint  where  it  crossed  the  west  branch  of  Willis's  Creek. 

No.  3  lay  to  the  southwest  of  Prospect  Hill,  a  little  south  of 
the  jwint  where  the  main  road  from  Charlestowu  (Washington 
Street)  was  intersected  by  that  from  Medford  and  Menotomy, 
ami  wluch  jmss  it  was  designed  to  defend.  It  was  a  strong, 
wcll-constnictc<l  work,  and  should  be  placed  very  near  Union 
Sijuare,  in  Somerville.  Those  defences  were,  for  the  most  part, 
planned  by  Ilichard  Gridley,  the  veteran  engineer,  assisted  by 
his  son  and  by  Captain  Josiah  Waters,  of  Boston,  and  Captain 
Jonatlmn  Baldwin,  of  Brookiield,  afterwards  colonel  of  engi- 
neers. Colonel  Knox  occasionally  lent  Ids  aid  l)efore  receiving 
his  rank  in  the  army. 

In  coming  from  Charlestowu  or  Leclimere's  Point  by  the  old 
county  road  hitherto  described,  and  before  the  day  of  bridges 
liad  created  what  is  now  Cambridgeport  out  of  the  marshes,  the 
first  object  of  interest  was  the  farm  of  Ilalph  luman,  a  well-to- 
do,  retired  merchant  of  tlie  capital.  His  mansion-house  and 
outbuildings  formed  a  small  liamlet,  and  stood  in  the  angle  of 
the  road  as  it  turned  sharp  to  the  right  and  stretched  away  to 
the  Colleges. 

The  world  wouhl  not  have  cared  to  know  who  Ralph  Inman 
was  hail  not  his  house  become  interwoven  with  the  history  of 
the  siege  as  the  headquarters  of  that  rough,  fiery  genius,  Israel 
Putnam.  It  couhl  not  have  been  better  situated,  in  a  military 
view,  for  Old  Put's  residence.  The  Generars  own  regiment 
and  most  of  the  Connecticut  troops  lay  encamped  near  at  hand 
in  Inman's  green  fields  and  fragrant  pine  woods.  It  was  but  a 
short  gallop  to  the  commander-in-chiefs,  or  to  the  posts  on  the 
river.  Remove  all  the  houses  that  now  intervene  between 
Inman  Street  and  the  Cliarles,  and  we  see  that  the  gallant  old 
man  had  crouched  as  near  the  enemy  as  it  was  possible  for  him 
to  do,  and  lay  like  a  watch-dog  at  the  door  of  the  American 
lines. 

Ralph  Inman  was,  of  course,  a  royalist  Nature  does  not 
more  certainly  abhor  a  vacuum  than  does  your  man  of  sub- 


tance  a  revoluticiQ*  Stron^f  domestic  tius  bound  him  to  hU 
lUegiuucti.  Hu  wjts  of  ttio  Churitti  of  Eii^Jand  too,  aud  Win 
jitiooiata  wen^  L'lu^t  iu  thu  8uJiio  tury  luouM  witlk  Ijiiunulf,  liu 
ind  been  &  merchant  in  lioston  Ui  17(>4,  utid  llio  a^uitt  of  Sir 
yharlua  Frunkland  when  that  gentleman  went  uhruitd.  Hii 
^ept  hiA  cofuAi  und  hLi  liveriud  servant;^  for  atiitc  o<:cii3ion8,  ami 
he  indiupenbablt)  tour- wheeled  chuiae  nniver^illy  lUFucUid  by 
hu  guntry  of  hid  day  tW  moiv  ordinary  uau.  If  lio  wud  Jiot  it 
kotiinmn  by  dii:ic«ut,  w«  liave  not  rtiad  aright  the  meaning  of 
he  thist^  wliich  Iimiun  loved  to  Qtas  aronud  Jdin. 

Tho  housa  kid  a  pJain  outeiido,  uno^tenlatiouis,  but  ajKiiik- 
ng  olo<{uently  of  solid  comfort  and  {^ooil  uhuor  ^irilhiu.     it^ 
i'ds  of  wood^  of  three  fitorieii^  with  a  ]>itched  nyut     From  hie 
eranda  Ijiman  had  an  unobstructod  outlook  uvot  th*i  niwnl- 
iwa,    tho  Sidt  lunraliutf,   and  tw:i\JaS   the  kiy,  to  tho  town  of 
lostou.     Wimt  roally  i^lnim  onr  ailniimtion  aUjut  thiis  v^Uitu 
rore  the  treua  by  which  it  waa  gloritiud,  and  of  wJiioli  a  few 
loble  elms  have  boeii  fi]>;ired.     Approat^Jiing  euuh  a  house,  wa  it 
ay  environwi  by  ehmbUjry  and  aoreenod  from  the  noonday 
Hun  by  its  giant  guardians,   with  the  tame  pigeona  perched 
upon  the  parapet  and  the  domestic  fowls  cackling  a  noisy  re- 
frain in  the  barn-yard,  you  would  have  said,  "  Here  is  good 
old-fashioned  thrift  and  hospitality;   let  us  enter,"  and  you 
would  not  have  done  ill  to  let  instant  execution  follow  the 
happy  thought. 

Besides  his  tory  neighbors  —  and  at  the  time  of  which  we 
write  what  we  now  call  Old  Cambridge  was  piircellwl  out 
among  a  dozen  of  these  —  Inman  was  a  goo<l  dcid  visited  by 
the  loyal  faction  of  the  town.  The  officers  of  his  Majesty's 
army  and  navy  liked  to  ride  out  to  Inman's  to  dine  or  sup,  and 
one  of  them  lost  his  heart  there. 

John  Linzee,  captain  of  11.  M.  ship  l^ver,  met  with  Sukcy 
Inman  (Ralph's  eldest  daughter)  in  some  royalist  coterie, — 
as  like  as  not  at  the  house  of  her  l)osom  friend,  Lucy  Flucker, 
—  and  found  his  heart  pierced  through  and  through  by  her 
bright  glances.  He  struck  his  flag,  and,  being  incapable  of 
resistance,  became  Sukey's  lawful  prize.     He  came  with  Dal- 
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rjmple,  Montague,  and  his  brotlier  ofBcers  ostensibly  to  sip 
lialph's  mulled  port  or  Vidania,  but  really,  as  we  may  believe, 
to  see  the  daughter  of  the  house.  For  some  unknown  cause 
the  father  did  not  favor  Linzee's  suit.  There  was  an  aunt 
whom  Sukoy  visited  in  town,  and  to  whose  house  the  gallant 
captain  had  the  open  sesame,  but  who  manoeuvred,  as  only 
aunts  in  1772  (and  they  have  not  forgot  their  cunning)  knew 
how,  to  keep  the  lovers  apart. 

But  John  Linzee  was  no  faint-heart,  and  he  married  Sukey 
Inman.  George  Inraan,  her  brother,  entered  the  British  army. 
Linzee  commanded  the  Falcon  at  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill, 
where  ho  did  us  all  the  mischief  ho  could,  and  figured  else- 
whore  on  our  caists.  In  1789  he  hapjKjncd  again  to  cast 
anchor  in  Boston  harbor,  and  opened  his  batteries  this  time 
with  a  iKjaceful  salute  to  the  famous  stars  and  stripes  flying 
fnmi  the  Castle.  It  is  well  known  that  Prescott,  the  historian, 
married  a  granddaughter  of  Captain  Linzee. 

The  interior  of  Inman's  house  possessed  no  striking  features. 
It  was  roomy,  but  so  low-studded  that  you  could  easily  reach 
the  ceilings  with  your  hand  when  standing  upright.  The  deep 
fireplaces,  capacious  cupboards,  and  secret  closets  were  all 
there.  Our  last  visit  to  the  mansion  was  to  find  it  divided 
asunder,  and  being  rolled  away  to  another  part  of  the  town, 
where  we  have  no  wish  to  follow.  It  was  not  a  pleasant  sight 
to  see  this  ohl  house  thus  mutilated,  with  its  halls  agape  and 
its  cosey  l>edchamber8  literally  turned  out  of  doors,  —  a  veri- 
table wreck  ashore. 

Inman  was  arrested  in  1776.  He  had  been  of  the  king's 
council  and  an  addresser  of  Hutchinson.  He  became  a  refugee 
in  Boston,  and  his  mansion  passed  into  the  custody  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress,  who  assigned  it  to  General  Putnam. 

Putnam,  as  we  remember,  commanded  the  centre  of  the 
American  position,  comprising  the  works  and  camps  in  Cam- 
bridge. The  commission  of  major-general  was  then  no  sine- 
cure, and  we  may  opine  that  Old  Put  hatl  his  hands  busily 
employed.  Tliose  long  summer  days  of  1 775  were  full  of  care 
ami  toil,  but  the  summer  evenings  were  not  less  glorious  than 
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now,  and  tho  Goneml  must  linvo  often  siit  on  tlio  rufugoo's 
liiwn,  watching  tho  cani|>-iire8  of  tlio  investing  army,  or  tmcing 
in  tlie  heavens  the  course  of  some  Hery  ambassador  from  tlie 
hostile  shore. 

One  day  while  Putnam  was  on  Prospect  Hill  he  summoned 
all  his  captains  to  headquarters.  It  was  stated  to  them  that  a 
liazardous  service  was  contemplated,  for  whicli  one  of  their 
number  was  desired  to  volunteer.  A  candidate  8tep])ed  for- 
ward, eager  to  signalize  himself.  A  draft  of  six  men  from  each 
company  was  then  made.  At  the  appointed  time  the  chosen 
hand  appeared  before  the  GeneraFs  quarters,  fully  armed  ami 
eciuipped.  Old  Put  complimented  their  apiKjarance  and  com- 
miuided  their  spirit.  lie  then  onlered  every  man  to  lay  aside 
his  arms  for  an  axe,  and  directed  their  march  to  a  neighboiing 
swamp  to  cut  fascines. 

When  Putnam  wjw  with  Amherst  in  Canaila,  that  gencml,  ti> 
his  great  annoyance,  found  that  the  Fitinch  hiul  a  vessel  of 
twelve  guns  stationed  on  a  lake  he  meant  to  pass  over  with  his 
army.  While  pondering  upon  the  unexpected  dilemma  he  was 
accosted  by  Putnam  with  the  remark,  "  General,  that  ship  must 
bo  taken."  "  Ay,"  says  Amherst,  "  I  M  give  the  world  she 
were  ttikon."  "  I  '11  take  her,"  siiys  Old  Put.  "  Give  me  some 
wedges,  a  l)eetle,  and  a  few  men  of  my  own  choice."  Amhei'st, 
though  unable  to  see  how  the  ship  wjis  to  be  taken  by  such 
means,  willingly  complied.  At  night  Putnam  took  a  boat,  an»l, 
gaining  the  ship's  stern  unpei-ceivcMl,  with  a  few  (piiek  blows 
drove  his  wedges  in  such  a  manner  as  to  <lisid)le  the  ru«lder. 
In  tho  morning  tho  ves.s(il,  being  umnanageabh;,  ciinio  ashore, 
and  was  taken. 

AVith  the  single  exception  of  AVashington  theiv,  is  not  a 
name  on  the  roll  of  tho  Kovolution  more  honoi-ed  in  tlie  popu- 
lar lieart  than  that  of  Putnam.  1I(»  was  eniphiiti(i;dly  a  man  of 
action  and  of  j)ur))os(!.  At  wliat  time  he  reeeive-d  his  famous 
sobri(|uet  wo  are  unable  to  say,  but  be  was  OM  Put  at  Gam- 
bridge,  and  will  be  to  i)osterity. 

We  can  imagine  the  young  fledglings  of  the  army  calling  tho 
tlien  gmy-haired  veteran  by  this  familijir  nickname,  but  when 
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it  comes  to  the  dignified  commander-in-chief^  it  shows  us  not 
only  that  lie  had  a  grim  sense  of  the  humorous,  but  that  he  was 
capable  of  relaxing  a  little  from  his  habitual  dignity  of  thought 
and  exj)re8sion.  "  I  suppose,"  says  Joseph  Heed,  in  a  letter  to 
Washington,  —  "I  suppose  '  Old  Put  *  was  to  command  the  de- 
tachment intended  for  Boston  on  the  5th  instant,  as  I  do  not 
know  of  any  ofHccr  but  himself  who  could  luivo  been  do{)endcd 
on  for  so  luv^irdous  a  service."  And  the  General  replies  :  "  The 
four  thousand  men  destined  for  Boston  on  the  5th,  if  the  minis- 
terialists had  attempted  our  works  at  Dorchester  or  the  lines  at 
lioxbury,  were  to  have  been  hemlcd  by  Old  Put." 

Uo  had  nearly  attained  threescore  when  the  war  broke  out, 
but  the  fires  which  a  life  filled  with  extraordinary  adventures 
had  not  dimmed  still  burned  brightly  in  the  old  man's  breast 
Only  think  of  a  sexagenarian  so  stirred  at  the  scent  of  battle  as 
to  mount  his  horse  and  gallop  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  to  the 
scone  of  conflict  AVhcther  wo  remember  him  in  the  wolfs 
lair,  at  the  Indian  torture,  or  fighting  for  his  country,  wo 
recognize  a  spirit  which  knew  not  fear  and  never  blenched  at 
danger. 

If  the  General  sometimes  swore  big  oaths,  —  and  we  are  not 
disposed  to  dispute  it,  —  they  were,  in  a  measure,  inocuous ; 
such,  for  example,  as  Uncle  Toby  used  at  the  beilsido  of  the 
dying  lioutonant  Your  camp  is  a  sad  leveller,  and  though  the 
Continental  ofHccrs  could  not  have  had  a  more  correct  example 
than  their  illustrious  chief,  yet  it  was  much  the  fashion  among 
gentlemen  of  (piality  of  that  day,  and  especially  such  as  em- 
braced the  military  profession,  to  indulge  themselves  in  a  little 
profanity.  Say  what  wo  will,  our  Washingtons  and  our  Have- 
locks  are  the  vara  aves  of  the  caniji.  We  have  history  for  it 
that  "  our  anny  swore  terribly  in  Flanders."  We  believe  the 
liovolution  furnishes  a  similar  example ;  and  we  fear  the  Great 
Itel»cllion  tells  the  same  story. 

It  was  ])orhaiis  to  remedy  this  tendency,  and  that  the 
spiritual  wants  of  the  soldiery  might  not  suffer,  that  a  jirayer 
was  cc)m]K>scd  by  Ilev.  Abicl  Lconanl,  chaplain  to  General  Put- 
nam's regiment,  and  jirinted  by  the  Messrs.  Hall  in  Harvard 
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CoUego  ill  1775,  Putiiiuu  wtui  iio  wmrtier,  but  bnie*|Uti,  Uunrty, 
nud  honest  The  worda  uttrilmUsd  to  the  Moor  inighl  huvo 
Uctsu  his  own  ;  — 

"  Uiidc  am  1  In  tay  afHiucbf 
Anil  littlo  1i]a»c4]  witli  Hid  wt  pJiriuu  of  |hiiu:u  | 
For  ithviit  iht»4  artni  of  iuiim  Lmt  uviiu  yujiu'  piUi, 
UlL  now  itf»mu  nine  niof>ijit  wuiiUhJj  iUvy  imvii  iuhkI 
TLutr  Jeur^iDt  mlii^n  in  Ihv  U:utwl  nuld/' 

Putnam^a  suiDiiiur  wwttimo  wiw  u  waiatcout  without  alwive* 
for  itia  ui>i>ar  ganiiowL  Arn^aa  hia  bruwriy  dlnniMi^rn  wug 
thrown  &  broad  Itiatbom  l>t^lL,  I'nnn  whiidi  ilu[jumlud  u  hangt^r, 
utid  tlina  ho  ai)poftr*xl  an  ho  WlnHlo  his  hoiiio  mnong  Uio 
(uuiipa  ut  Cambridge,  I'Ijoso  auBorjiif^  Mjiryliind<^rs  wjouted  tUia 
aireleasttoae  in  tho  blulf  oUl  cuj^taiii'i*  iitlinj,  uiul  auid  ho  was 
luucb  better  b?  bond  u  ImwhJ  of  aickiemeii  or  ditchcre  than 
tnuskoteers. 

Tbe  Jjiy  foJlowin^;  the  battJo  of  Buukrr  Mill,  a  yonn^  lady 
wbo  had  been  Ekssiijtlng  Dr.  Eustia  in  tlto  vhtv  of  our  wumnle^:! 
vriabcd  to  send  a  letter  to  her  piirenttt  in  IWtim.  Her  heart 
wris  full  of  anguitili  iit  the  death  of  Wnrron^  and  h^^r  ptsii  un> 
skilled  in  cold  set  phraso.  'ilio  officer  at  tho  lines  to  wlioni 
she  handed  her  missive,  in  order  that  it  niiglit  go  in  with  the 
first  flag,  returned  it,  saying,  "  It  is  too  d — d  siiucy."  Tho  lady 
went  to  General  Ward,  who  advised  her  to  soften  tho  expres- 
sions a  little.  General  Putnam,  who  was  sitting  by,  read  the 
letter  attentively,  and  exclaimed,  **  It  shall  go  in  if  I  send  it  at 
the  mouth  of  a  cannon  ! "  He  demanded  a  jmss  for  it,  and  the 
fair  writer  received  an  answer  from  her  friends  within  forty- 
eight  hours. 

Putnam's  old  sign  of  General  Wolfe,  which  he  displayed 
when  a  tavern-keeper  at  Brooklyn,  Connecticut,  is  still  pre- 
served at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 

liefore  we  depart  from  Cambridgeport  the  reader  will  permit 
us  a  pilgrimage  to  the  homes  of  Margaret  Fuller  and  AVasliing- 
ton  Allston.  Margaret  was  born  in  a  house  now  standing  in 
Cherry  Street,  on  the  corner  of  Eaton  Street,  with  three  splen- 
did elms  in  front,  planted  by  her  father  on  her  natal  day.    The 
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large  sqaare  building,  placed  on  a  brick  basement,  is  removed 
about  twenty  feet  back  from  the  street.  It  is  of  wood,  of 
three  stories,  has  a  veranda  at  the  front  reached  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  and  a  large  L,  but  the  splendid  elms  have  been  cut 
down.  Miss  Fuller  went  to  Edward  Dickinson's  school,  situ- 
ated in  Main  Street,  nearly  opposite  Inman,  where  Rev.  S.  K. 
Ix)thrt)p  and  O.  W.  IIolme«  were  her  classmates.  Her  father, 
Timothy  Fuller,  and  hci"self  are  still  remembered  by  the  older 
j>eoplo  wending  their  way  on  a  Sabbath  morn  to  the  old  brick 
chui-ch  of  Mr.  Gannett. 

Allston  lived  in  a  house  at  the  corner  of  Magazine  and 
Auburn  Streets.  His  studio  was  nearly  opposite  his  dwelling, 
in  the  rear  of  the  Baptist  church,  in  a  building  erected  for 
him.  It  was  confidently  asserted  by  Americans  in  England, 
that  had  Allston  remained  there  he  might  liave  reached  a  high 
lK>8ition  in  the  Iloyal  Academy ;  but  ho  was  devotedly  attached 
to  his  country  and  to  a  choice  cii*cle  of  highly  prized  friends  at 
home. 

Allston  realized  whatever  prices  he  chose  to  ask  for  his  pic- 
tures. Stuart  only  demanded  $  150  for  a  kit-kat  portrait  and 
$  100  for  a  bust,  but  Allston's  prices  were  much  higher.  Being 
asked  by  a  lady  if  ho  did  not  require  rest  after  finishing  a  work, 
he  replied :  "  No,  I  only  require  a  change.  After  I  finish  a 
portrait  I  paint  a  land8cai)e,  and  then  a  iwrtrait  again."  He 
<lcli^htod  in  his  art. 

He  was  received  in  Boston  on  his  return  from  England  with 
every  mark  of  affection  and  respect,  and  his  society  was  courted 
in  tlie  most  intelligent  and  cultivated  circles.  Even  the  young 
ladies,  the  belles  of  the  period,  appreciated  the  polish  and 
charm  of  his  manners  and  address,  and  were  well  pleased  when 
he  matle  choice  of  one  of  them  as  a  partner  in  a  cotillon,  then 
tlie  fashionable  dance  at  evening  parties. 

Besides  his  immediate  and  gifted  family  connections,  Allston 
was  much  attached  to  Isaac  P  Davis  and  Loammi  Baldwin, 
the  eminent  engineer.  The  painting  of  "  Elijah  in  the  AVilder- 
ness "  remained  at  the  house  of  the  fonner  in  Boston  until  it 
wjis  purchased  by  Labouchiere,  who  saw  it  there.  It  lias  been 
9  M 
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repurchased  by  Mrs.  S.  Hooper,  and  placed  in  the  Athenasum 
Gallery.  No  distinguished  stranger  went  away  from  Dustou 
without  seeing  Allstou ;  among  others  he  was  visited  by  Mrs. 
Jameson,  who  was  taken  by  the  artist  to  his  studio,  where  he 
exhibited  to  her  several  of  his  unhnished  works  and  sketches. 
It  was  a  most  interesting  interview. 

Allston's  ^*  Jeremiah,"  an  immense  canvas,  with  liguros  larger 
tliun  life,  was  ordered  by  Miss  Gibbs.  "  Saul  and  the  AVitch 
of  Endor"  and  "A  Bookseller  and  a  Poet"  wei-e  iminted  for 
lion.  T.  H.  Perkins.  "  Miriam  on  the  Shore  of  the  lied  Sea," 
a  magniiicent  work,  with  iigures  neaily  life-size,  was  oxecuteil 
for  Hon.  David  Sears.  The  "  Angel  appearing  to  Peter  iu 
Prison  "  was  painted  for  Dr.  Hooper.  A  landsca|)e  and  exqui- 
site ideal  portrait,  iinished  for  Hon.  Jonathan  Philli|>s,  were 
ilostroyed  in  the  gi-uiit  lii\)  of  1872.  "  Jiosidie,"  an  ideid  |H»r- 
tmit,  was  painted  for  Hon.  N.  Appleton.  "  The  Valentine," 
another  ideal  subject,  became  the  property  of  Professor  Ticknor. 
**  Amy  Robsart "  was  done  for  Jolm  A.  Lowell,  Esq.  Besides 
tliese  the  painter  executed  works  for  Hon.  Jonathan  Mason,  N. 
Amory,  F.  C.  Gray,  Richard  Sullivan,  Loammi  Baldwin,  —  for 
wliom  the  exquisite  "  Florirael "  of  Spenser  was  painted,  — 
Theodore  Lyman,  Samuel  A  Eliot,  Warren  Button,  and  others. 
Tins  catalogue  will  serve  to  show  who  were  Allston's  patrons. 
For  each  subject  the  price  varied  from  seven  to  fifteen  hundred 
dollars.  About  1830  u  inunber  of  Boston  gontlemen  advanced 
the  artist  $  10,000  for  his  unfinished  "  Belshazzar." 
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CHAPTER    IX. 

A   DAY   AT   HARVARD. 

**  Ye  fields  of  Cambridge,  onr  dear  Cambridge,  say 
>{ave  yon  not  seen  ns  walking  every  day  ? 
Was  there  a  tree  about  wliicli  did  not  know 
Tlie  love  betwixt  us  two  ? " 

OAMBKIDGE  seems  to  realize  the  injunction  of  a  sagacious 
statesman  of  antiquity ;  "  If  you  would  have  your  city 
loveil  by  its  citizens,  you  must  make  it  lovely." 

The  location  of  this  settlement  was,  according  to  Governor 
Dudley,  due  to  apprehensions  of  the  French,  which  caused  the 
colonists  to  seek  an  inland  situation.  They  decided  to  call  it 
Newtown,  but  in  1638  the  name  was  changed  in  honor  of  the 
old  English  university  town.  Cambridge  was  made  a  port 
of  entry  in  1805,  hence  Cambridgeport.  It  became  a  city 
in  1846. 

Tlie  broad,  level  plain  where  Winthrop,  Dudley,  Bradstreet, 
and  the  rest  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  the  stately  forest  in 
1631,  and  looked  u{K)n  it  as 

" That  wild  where  weeds  and  flowers  promiscuous  shoot**; 

where  they  posted  their  trusty  servants,  with  lighted  match,  at 
the  verge  of  the  encampment,  and  the  moon's  rays  glittered  on 
steel  cap  and  corselet ;  where  they  nightly  folded  their  herds 
within  the  chain  of  sentinels,  until  they  had  hedged  themselves 
round  about  with  palisades ;  where  they  repeated  their  simple 
prayers  and  sung  their  evening  hymn  ;  where  learning  erected 
her  first  temple  in  the  wilderness ;  and  where  a  host  of  armed 
men  sprung  forth,  Minerva-like,  ready  for  action,  —  the  abode 
of  the  Muses,  the  domain  of  Letters,  —  this  is  our  present  walk 
among  the  habitations  of  the  living  and  the  dead. 
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OIJ  William  Wooil,  author  of  iW*  first  printo^l  u<5eomit  of 
MaaaaohiuotUr  sayB :  — 

"  Nt^wtowiL  wu^  jiir^t  lutfiiiil*^]  for  a  (-1^3%  Imt  ujiou  more  m^rumi 
ccmsiJeralion,  it  Wfu*  thouglit  not  s<t  Ht,  Iwiiig  tutt  tiii'  li^uu  llit^  (t^^^t  ; 

auiX  ]»0£t  comjkLrtf^d  towna  in  Ni>w  En^luml,  liuvrii^  UMiiy  IJtiihiinr-- 
^uiva^  with  iimuy  LtiiitliMjmi:  i^rtlriviMl  eU'U4:L&  Tim  iu\\MlM\U  tmnL 
of  them  are  very  nrJi*" 

Okl  Cumbritlgy  a  hujitlrotl  year?  after  iU  fictltuint^nt  wiw,  ua 
wo  have  montionoilf  tlio  jwcuJiur  abotbj  of  a  ilL>;c4jiL  wtnillliy  uud 
iimt*K;rutic  faniiliiii.  Tlu^ir  posiairgiiious  wuro  aa  cxkniaivo  iw 
their  |nin*L*«  wum  long  and  tht;ir  loyalty  afprovuil.  Tliuy  WL*Kt 
of  the  Englirth  Chiirdi^  wero  intcnnrtrn^/il,  auil  hail  owry  tie  — 
social  jinaition,  hLmd,  jmJiticii,  religion,  ami  wa  know  not  wluit 
olso  —  to  Llud  them  U>^'ythiir  in  a  ilietincL  tjoniiuuuity,  Tho  ohl 
Puntaij  atock  hmi  im>8tly  L^isiwi-ged,  Muuy  haU  imsaoU  into 
Connucticutj  othara  into  Boston^  and  still  othtni^,  Jliidintj  Lliuir 
andijnt  liniitB  mueli  too  imrrow,  hud,  in  i\w  \nn*^'m^  of  tlmt 
day,  **  sat  down  "  in  what  are  now  Arlington  ftUii  Lexington, 
and  were  long  known  distinctively  as  the  "  farmers."  Tliese 
latter,  with  the  fragment  still  adhenng  to  the  skirts  of  the  an- 
cient village,  had  their  meeting-house  and  the  College,  which 
they  still  kept  free  from  heresy,  —  not,  however,  ^vithout  con- 
tinual watchfulness,,  nor  without  attempts  on  the  jmit  of  the 
Episcopalians  to  obtain  a  foothold. 

It  was  believed  before  the  Itovolution  that  the  Ministry 
seriously  contcniplatcMl  the  firmer  cstablislnnoiit  of  the  Chun:h 
of  Eiiglauil  by  creating  bishoprics  in  the  colonies,  —  a  measura 
which  was  wannly  opposed  by  the  Congregational  clei-gy  in  and 
out  of  the  pulpit.  Tithes  and  ceremonials  weixj  the  bugljetu's 
used  to  stimidate  the  opposition  and  arouse  the  ])i*ejudices  of 
the  populace.  Controversy  mn  high,  and  caricatui-es  ap])cared, 
in  one  of  which  the  expected  bishop  is  seen  taking  ivfuge  on 
boanl  a  departing  vessel,  while  a  mob  on  the  wliarf  is  ])ushing 
the  bark  from  shore  and  pelting  the  unfortunate  ecclesiastic 
with  treatises  of  national  law. 

The  large  wooden  mansion  standing  well  Iwck  from  Harvaixl 
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Street,  directly  opposite  Gore  Hall,  was  built  by  the  Kev.  East 
Apthorp,  D.  D.,  son  of  Charles  Apthorp,  an  eminent  Boston 
merchant  of  Welsh  descent.  It  was  probably  erected  in  1761, 
the  year  in  which  Dr.  Apthorp  was  settled  in  Cambridge,  and 
was  reganlod,  on  account  of  its  elegance  and  proximity  to  the 
University,  with  peculiar  distrust  by  Mayhew  and  his  orthodox 
contem|)orancs.  It  was  thought  that  if  the  ministerial  plan 
was  carried  out  Dr.  Aptliorp  htwl  an  eye  to  the  Episcopate,  and 
his  mansion  was  alluded  to  as ''  the  palace  of  one  of  the  humble 
successors  of  the  Apostles."  So  luicomfortablo  did  his  antag- 
onists render  his  ministry,  that  Dr.  Apthorp  gave  up  his  charge 
and  romoveil  to  England  in  tlio  latter  part  of  17G4. 

The  pleasant  old  house  seems  next  to  have  been  occupied  by 
John  Borland,  a  merchant  of  the  uipital,  who  abaudoned  it  on 
the  breaking  out  of  liostilities,  and  took  refuge  in  Boston,  where 
he  ditul  tlin  «imo  ymr  (1775)  fmm  tlio  elUicts  of  a  fall. 

Unchjr  the  now  onler  of  tilings  the  mtuision  became  the 
hrjidi|uartor8  of  the  Conncjcticut  troops,  witli  Old  Put  at  their 
hcjul,  on  th(»ir  arrival  at  Cambridge,  and  Putnam  probably  re- 
nuiined  thci-c  until  after  the  kittle  of  Bunker  Hill.  It  con- 
tinued a  barrack,  occupied  by  three  companies,  until  finally 
cleared  and  taken  posse&sion  of  by  the  Committee  of  Safety, 
the  then  executive  authority  of  the  province. 

Its  next  inhabitant  was  "John  Burgoyne,  Esquire,  lieu- 
tenant-general of  his  Majesty's  armies  in  America,  colonel 
of  the  queen's  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  governor  of  Fort 
William  in  North  l]ritain,  one  of  the  representatives  of  the 
Commons  of  Great  Britain,  and  commanding  an  army  and  fleet 
on  an  expedition  from  Canada,"  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  Such  is  a  faith- 
ful enumemtion  of  the  titles  of  this  illustrious  Gascon  as  pre- 
fixed to  his  bombastic  proclamation,  and  which  must  have  left 
the  hemld  breathless  long  ere  he  arrived  at  the  "Whereas." 
For  a  pitliy  history  of  the  cani]>aign  whicli  led  to  Burgoyne's 
enforced  ri'sitlence  here,  connnentl  us  to  the  poet :  — 

"  nurpoyno  gawl  np,  like  spur  an'  whip, 
Till  Fmttrr  brave  «li<l  fa',  man  ; 
Then  lost  his  way  ae  misty  flay. 
In  Saratmja  shaw,  man.** 
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II10  house  IVcmts  townnla  Moimt  An  bam  Stixxit,  aiiil  over- 
Jookod  tliu  rivur  wWn  Cambnijj^o  wiw  yt?t  a  toiisorv^tivn,  old- 
lUahioncrd  cuuntry  towu.  Tlitit  strtjct  wus  then  tlitj  hiyU-nxnt, 
which  woniul  utOLiad  tha  foot  of  thfj  gtkrtk^u,  jmtkiii^  ii  tihar]i 
curve  to  the  north  whonj  it  if;  lujw  joitictl  hy  lluivni^l  tiitivL^t. 
It  wiifl^  thfirefcre,  11a  Lttk  of  rLi8ix.H;t  to  Um  Uav.  MUwitnl  lloly- 
oke,  the  uilmhitaiit  of  Lliu  aoim^wlmt  Jess  ]irvt*unli(i^  thvisllint; 
of  the  Colle^^'cj  invaiUynte,  thut  cuiuiml  I)r,  A|ilh<iri>  to  tui-u  hia 
htick  ill  hia  dir^tum. 

Thii  truii  fl^JUt  hi^iira  u  stroui,'  fiiiuily  ivwemhlmi-o  Ut  i\w 
Vujiiitili-LoiigfL*Uow  mansion,  Lhu  disaiyn  of  which  wiw  in^rhiiiw 
followed  by  tht^  urelat*^i:t  tif  this,  Thts  wooilun  IwiluMlnoh 
which  «unnouiited,  ami  iit  tUn  aamu  timi;  ivli«vitil,  tiio  bare 
rtutliiio  of  Lliti  nic^f  was  awepl  uwny  in  the  ^Teut  Su|ibrndh?r  \^>ih 
of  1815,  A  third  wUiry,  wliidj  jtmkot>  the  lionets  l*Htk  like  lui 
ilkuiaorUHl  pair  joined  in  ihutnnionial  ImmU  ftir  life,  its  tt^ud  lo 
b«  the  work  of  Mr*  Borhmil,  who  jie*itdwl  f^Miti^Hial  ^mca  for 
his  household  slaves.  Tim  line  of  the  old  cornicie  sIiuwh  whei'o 
tho  roof  was  oepimU^i  froiu  LJiu  on}{imd  btrueturu.  The  jKitti- 
lion  of  the  outbuildin^'B,  now  InnhlK^l  tognllier  in  close  con- 
tact with  the  house,  has  been  changed  by  the  stress  of  tljoso 
circumstances  whicli  have  from  time  to  time  deinideil  tlie  estate 
of  portions  of  its  ancient  belongings.  The  clergyman's  grounds 
extended  to  Holyoke  Street  on  the  one  liand,  and  for  an  equal 
distance  on  the  other,  and  were  entered  by  the  carriage-drive 
from  tlie  side  of  Harvard  Street. 

As  it  now  stands,  about  equidistant  from  the  avenues  in 
front  and  rear,  it  seems  a  patrician  of  the  old  ref/ivie,  withdiiiw- 
ing  itself  instinctively  from  contiwit  with  its  ni)start  neighboi-s. 
The  liouse  which  John  Adams's  ap])i'ehensions  converted  into  a 
I^ambeth  Palace  was,  happily  for  its  occupant,  never  the  seat 
of  an  K]>iscopal  see,  or  it  might  have  Khaivd  the  fate  with  which 
Wat  Tyler's  bands  visited  the  ancient  castellated  i-esidence  of 
the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

We  found  the  interior  of  the  house  worthy  of  inspection. 
There  is  a  broad,  generous  hall,  with  its  staircase  rsiiled  in  with 
the  cuiiously  wrought  balusters,  which  the  taste  of  the  times 
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required  to  be  different  in  form  and  design.  A  handsome  re- 
ception-room opens  at  the  left,  a  library  at  the  right.  The  for- 
mer was  the  state  apartment,  and  a  truly  elegant  one.  The 
ceilings  are  high,  and  the  wainscots,  panels,  and  mouldings 
were  enriched  with  carvings.  The  fireplace  has  still  the  blue 
Dutch  tiles  with  their  Scripture  allegories,  and  the  ornamental 
finvback  is  in  its  place. 

Directly  above  i.s  tlio  state  cliani)x)r,  a  luxurious  apartment 
within  and  witliout.  We  say  without,  for  we  looked  down 
upon  the  ganlcns,  with  their  Iwx-bonlcred  walks  and  their  un- 
fol(b'ng  iKviutios  of  loaf  and  llowcr,  —  the  fniit-trocs  dressed  in 
bridal  blossouis,  the  Pifrwt  Jajwnica  in  its  gorgeous  crimson 
bloom,  with  whito-stjuTcd  Sjnnett  and  Deutzia  gracilis  en- 
shrouded in  their  fragrant  mists. 

"  A  brave  old  lioase  !  a  ganlen  full  of  bees. 
Largo  dropping  poppies,  and  queen  hollyhocks, 
With  butterflies  for  crowns,  —  tree  peonies, 
And  pinks  and  goldilocks.*' 

In  this  bedchamber,  which  wooed  the  slumbers  of  the 
sybarite  Burgoyne,  the  walls  are  formed  in  panels,  ornamented 
with  paper  representing  fniit,  landscapes,  ruins,  etc., — a  species 
of  decoration  both  rare  and  costly  at  the  period  when  the  house 
was  built.  Mr.  Jonathan  Simpson,  Jr.,  who  married  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  Borland,  became  the  proprietor  after  the  old  war.  Mrs. 
Mn lining,  a  later  occupant,  had  lived  to  see  many  changes 
from  her  venerable  roof,  and  the  prediction  that  her  prospect 
would  never  Iw  impaired  answered  by  the  overtopping  walls  of 
contiguous  buildings. 

We  cmvo  the  reader's  indulgence  while  we  return  for  a 
moment  upon  our  own  footsteps  to  Dana  Hill,  upon  which  we 
have  hitherto  traced  the  defensive  lines.  The  family  for  whom 
the  eininence  is  named  have  been  distinguished  in  law,  politics, 
and  letters,  —  from  Richanl  Dana,  of  pre-Revolutionary  fame, 
to  his  descendants  of  to-day. 

The  Dana  mansion,  surrounded  by  beautiful  grounds,  for- 
merly stood  some  two  hundrctl  feet  back  from  the  present 
Main  Street,  and  between  EUery  and  Dana  Streets.  *  It  was  a 
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W(KHlt!n  htiiuw,  of  two  Htoriufl,  not  anliko  in  gLmejul  nppoiininrft 
that  of  Mr.  LoDgfellow,  but  was  mauy  ytaira  sinco  Ueatn^yed 
by  fire. 

Judgu  Francifi  Dnna,  u  law-atudeut  Tvilli  Trowbriilgo,  ami 
who  w^ifl  su(^ce(?doil  lis  chiet'  ju^tioG  of  Mu:i5achui}4jtti»  hy  Thv* 
ophilua  ParaoiuSr  tilled  numy  |H)ditiona  of  hi^h  tru^t  uml  rus[A)]i* 
sibility  both  ut  hmrio  and  abroad.  Tho  uwiiia  of  Elltiry  Strwt 
Imppily  rccidJa  tluit  uf  tbt^  family  of  Mra.  Judye  Dana.  With 
the  career  of  Piebaixl  II.  Dana,  jkh^I  and  L'uuayiijt^  ^on  of  tht) 
judgti,  and  with  tJmt  of  the  youugor  Itichar^l  U.  and  iutmuntl 
luB  brother,  grand^^tm  of  tho  jurist,  thu  public  aru  ffuniliur. 

When  WilHaUL  Ellery  Clianninij  w^w  an  nndorgrnduato  ho 
rcsideil  in  the  family  mansion  of  the  Danos,  tho  wifo  of  tlio 
chief  justice  beint;  bisi  niaternal  aiinL  It 
JH  mud  that,  alMiou^di  half  n  milo  distant 
from  colh^^t),  ho  wa^  alwjiyd  |nini:tnal  at 
pniyor*,  wbid»  \VL*ru  thwii  at  aix  o'clock 
throijgii  l)ju  who3o  yt.'an 

IMtijVL|ji|ua>  liet^^re^n  Arrow  ami  Mount  Auburn 
ilS^riMlf  Strouta  was  th"  cetato  of  David  Vh\\is,  the 
slifiiif  of  MiddlosM^ix,  i^olomd  of  thr  ^ovui-- 
uor'sitniopandsiui  of  I-iitutL.uant-(,juvornor 
f:>[jenuci'  1*1*1]^.  A  [iroscnbud  njyali.4^  lit^ 
lujUtie,  ^mo  time  a  lioi^piud,  Wiu  uftorxvat>lM 
tliQ  residence  of  Wilham  Winlbrop,  and 
w*^...«  ^^^  standing  not  many  years  ago.     The 

estate  is  more  interesting  to  the  antiquary 
as  that  of  Major-General  Daniel  Gookin,  Indian  superintendent 
in  the  time  of  Eliot,  and  one  of  the  licensers  of  the  printing- 
press  in  16G2,  —  an  office  supposed  not  to  have  been  too  aitluous 
in  his  time,  and  not  considered  compixtible  with  liberty  in  our 
own.  What  this  old  censor  would  have  said  to  many  of  the 
80-aUled  res|)ectable  publiciitions  of  to-ihiy  is  not  a  matter  of 
doubtfid  conjecture.  It  was  inider  Gookin's  roof,  and  [wrhaps 
on  this  very  spot,  that  Generals  Goffe  and  Wlialley  were  shel- 
tered until  the  news  of  the  Eestoration  and  Act  of  Indemnity 
caused  them  to  seek  another  asylum. 
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The  large,  square  wooden  house  at  the  comer  of  Harvard  and 
Quiucy  Streets,  and  which  stands  upon  the  extreme  limit  of 
the  College  grounds  in  this  direction,  was  the  first  observatory 
nt  Harvard.  It  long  continued  tlie  residence  of  Kev.  Dr.  Pea- 
body,  chaplain  of  the  College.  William  Cranch  Bond,  subse- 
<[ucntly  professor  of  astronomy,  was  a  skilful  optician,  who 
had,  from  innate  love  of  the  science  of  the  heavens,  established 
a  small  observatory  of  his  own  in  Dorchester,  where  he  pur- 
sued his  investigations.  He  was  invited  to  Harvard,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  such  instruments  as  could  bo  obtained,  founded  in 
this  house  wliat  has  since  grown  to  be  a  credit  to  the  Univer- 
sity and  to  iVmerico.  He  had  the  assistance  of  some  of  the 
professors,  and  of  President  Hill  and  others.  Triangular  points 
were  established  in  connection  with  this  position  at  Milton  Hill 
and  at  Ihmkcr  Hill.  It  was  the  intention  to  have  erected  an 
ol)8ervatory  on  Milton  Hill,  but  difBcultics  of  a  financial  char- 
acter iiiUniK»8od,  and  Pn»«idcnt  Quincy  ])urcha8cd  Craigio  Hill, 
the  pnMj(»nt  exccllont  location. 

W«^  ai*o  now  trenching  upon  classic  ground.  We  have  passed 
tlie  sites  of  the  old  parsonage  of  the  first  jmrish,  biult  in  1670, 
and  in  which  all  the  ministers,  from  Mr.  Mitchell  to  Dr. 
Holmes,  resided,  taken  down  in  1843;  the  traditional  Fellows* 
Orchanl,  on  a  corner  of  wliich  now  stands  Gore  Hall ;  the 
lionies  of  Stephen  Sewall,  first  Hancock  I^rofessor,  and  of  the 
I'rofessors  Wigglesworth,  long  since  demolished  or  removed,  to 
find  all  these  former  landmarks  included  within  the  College 
gn>und8. 

If  the  reader  obeys  our  instincts  he  will  not  fail  to  turn 
aside  and  wend  his  way  to  the  Library,  erected  in  1839-42, 
through  the  munificence  of  Governor  Gore,  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  a  wing  in  1877.     Within  are  the  busts  of 

"  Those  (lewl  but  sceptrt'd  sovereigns,  who  still  rule 
Chir  spirits  from  their  urns." 

The  cabinets  of  precious  manuscripts,  some  of  them  going 
before  the  art  of  printing,  and  almost  putting  it  to  blush  with 
their  beautifully  illuminated  pages ;  the  alcoves,  inscribed  with 
9* 
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Here  is  your  dainty  fellow  in  rich  binding,  glittering  in  gold 
title,  and  swelling  with  importance,  —  a  parvenu  among  books. 
You  see  it  is  but  little  consulted,  —  the  venlict  of  condemna- 
tion. Here  is  a  Boily  of  Divinity,  once  Injlonging  to  Samuel 
Parris,  lirst  minister  of  l^mvors,  in  whose  family  witchcraft 
had  its  beginning  in  1G92.  His  name  is  on  the  fly-leaf,  the 
ink  scarcely  faded,  while  his  l)ones  have  long  since  moulderetl. 
Truly,  we  apprehend  such  bulky  bixlies  must  have  sadly  lacked 
soul !  Many  of  Hollis's  books  ai\)  on  the  shelves,  l)eiiutifully 
bound,  and  stamjx^d  with  the  owner's  opinions  of  their  merits 
by  placing  the  owl,  his  family  emblem,  upside  down  when  he 
"wished  to  express  his  disapproval. 

Somehow  we  cannot  take  the  book  of  an  author,  known 
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or  unknown,  from  its  accustomed  place  without  becoming  as 
deeply  contemplative  as  was  ever  Hamlet  over  the  .skull  of 
Yorick,  or  without  thinking  that  each  sentence  may  have  been 
distilled  from  an  overworked,  thought-compressed  brain.  But 
if  one  laboror  faints  and  falls  out  of  the  ninks,  twenty  arise  to 
take  his  place,  and  still  the  delvers  in  tlie  mine  follow  the 
alluring  vein,  and  still  the  warfaro  against  ignorance  goes  on. 

The  library  was  originally  deposited  in  Old  Harvard,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  24th  January,  1764,  and  with  it 
the  College  library,  consisting  of  about  live  thousand  volumes 
of  printed  books  and  many  invaluable  manuscripts.  Tlio 
philoso])hical  apparatus  was  also  lost.  This  was  a  severe  and 
irreparable  blow  to  the  College,  for  the  books  given  by  John 
Harvard,  the  founder,  Sir  Kenolm  Bigby,  Sir  John  Maynani, 
Dr.  Lightfoot,  Dr.  Gale,  Bishop  Bcrkcly,  and  the  first  Thomas 
Hollis,  t<»g«»lh(^r  with  tlio  On'ok  and  llcb^'W  ty|M\s  belonging 
to  the  Colloge,  jwrished  in  the  flames.  Only  a  single  volume 
of  the  donation  of  Harvanl  remains  from  the  fire.  Its  title  is 
"  Douname*s  Christian  Warfare." 

A  picture  of  the  library  as  it  existed  before  this  accident  is 
given  by  a  visitor  to  the  College  in  1 750  :  — 

"  The  library  is  very  large  and  well  stored  with  books  but  nuich 
abiiwd  by  frequent  use.  The  repository  of  curiosities  which  was  not 
over  well  stockM.  Saw  2  Human  Skcllitoiia  a  peice  Neigro's  hide 
tanM  &c.  Homes  and  bones  of  land  and  sea  animals,  fishes,  skins 
of  different  animals  stuffM  &c.  The  skidl  of  a  Famous  Indian 
Warrior,  where  was  also  the  moddell  of  the  Boston  Man  of  Warr  of 
40  Guinis  compleatly  rig'd  &c." 

We  can  only  indulge  in  vain  regrets  that  so  many  valuable 
collections  relative  to  New  England  history  have  been  swept 
away.  The  fire  which  de^stroyed  Boston  Town  House  in 
1747;  the  mobs  which  pillaged  the  house  of  Governor  Hutchin- 
S(»n,  and  also  the  Admiralty  archives  ;  the  mutilation  of  the 
invaluable  Prince  library  storc^l  in  the  tower  of  the  Old 
South,  of  the  destruction  of  which  Dr.  Belknap  related  that  he 
was  a  witness,  and  which  was  used  from  day  to  day  to  kindle 
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the  firea  of  tlio  vaudiU  atiMbry ;  tha  jihmik^i-  of  tho  Court  of 
Common  Pleaa  by  tho  BaiOB  Liwk*,a8  at^lJitrry^  —  iiW  liavo  ailduil 
to  tho  liavoo  liming  our  wiily  diftmutlcis,  wlikli  tlu)  uowlhi^jni- 
tiou  til  Jlurviml  (ui4iifltoLl  to  iiiuku  ix  kiuL^QtiiUy  iitJU»i>ic:uou*j 
funoral-pyre  to  iBaj-aitig. 

AJlur  tlie  tiro  the  libmry  wua  rcniowtnl  by  contributions^ 
amony  the  most  vuluallo  of  wliioh  wm*  tin*  ^\h  of  a  ooTio^iilvfr- 
able  part  of  Governor  Benmnra  [jHvuU^  library,  John  Hah- 
cock  w(w  the  donor,  in  1772,  of  a  krgo  number  of  lijoks,  juuL 
abo  of  u  curpet  for  the  tloor  aiul  |rtij)or  for  tho  wiilla.  Tl»o 
library  ami  appiiratua  were  packoU  up  ou  tlio  ihiy  In^foro  thu 
biittl^j  of  Bunker  IJill,  uiukr  tia^  ciii-e  of  Samuel  Phi  Hip*, 
aasittted  by  Tlioiupson,  tiitonvanla  Count  Kunifoi\i,  mi*l  le- 
nioveil,  iirut  to  jVndoverj  mn\  a.  part  9;tibae<incutly  t«  f ^inci^nt, 
to  which  place  the  ^^oviimuieut  uml  many  of  the  rtlmleiitt*  hml 
rotire^L  Many  ijf  the  iKmUi*,  lujwever,  wtJiv  |»rokibly  titntlvrLHl 
in  privatu  hands,  i\s  wo  timl  Pn^sulent  l^utgduu  lutveHitiing  fi>r 
the  return  of  the  appjimtns  and  library  to  Mr  Winthivp,  Iho 
librarian,  early  in  1778. 

Here  are  worlu  on  whi^h  the  writers  bAve  expondod  a 
lifetime  of  patient  research,  and  which  are  higlily  prized  by 
scholars ;  but  their  laborious  composition  has  failed  to  meet 
such  reward  as  would  keep  even  tlio  body  and  soul  of  an  author 
together.  And  here  are  yet  others  that  have  stnick  the  fickle 
chord  of  transient  popular  favor,  requiting  their  makers  with 
golden  showers,  and  perhaps  advancement  to  high  places  of 
honor.  In  our  own  day  it  is  literary  buffoonery  that  pays  the 
best.  Once  master  the  secret  how  "  to  set  the  table  in  a  roar," 
be  it  never  so  wisely,  and  we  warrant  you  success.  ]*erhaps  it 
is  because,  as  a  people,  we  laugh  too  little  that  we  are  willing 
to  pay  80  well  for  a  little  of  the  scanty  wit  and  a  good  dwd  of 
tlie  chalk  and  sawdust  of  tin;  cintUH. 

Among  other  treasuwis  which  the  library  contains  is  a  copy 
of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible,  the  first  Bible  printed  on  the  continent 
of  America,  perhaps  in  the  Indian  College,  certainly  on  Samuel 
Green's  Cambridge  press,  though  where  this  press  was  set  up 
diligent  inquiry  has  failed  to  enlighten  us.     In  1720,  as  we 
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gather  from  an  English  authority,  tlie  press  was  kept  either  in 
Harvard  or  Stoughton,  the  only  two  buildings  then  existing. 

Last,  but  not  least,  we  have  chanced  on  Father  liale's  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Abenaquis,  captured,  with  the  priest's  strong- 
box, at  Norridgewock,  in  1721.  Sebastian  Hale  exercised 
great  influence  over  the  eastern  Indians,  among  whom  he  re- 
sided after  liis  coming  to  Canada  in  1689.  This  influence, 
which  was  exerted  on  behalf  of  the  French,  by  exciting  the 
Indians  to  commit  depredations  upon  the  frontier  settlements 
of  the  English,  caused  an  attempt  to  be  made  to  seize  Ilale  at 
his  house  at  Norridgewock  by  a  party  led  by  Colonel  West- 
brook.  The  ])ricst  escaped,  but  his  strong-box  was  taken,  and 
in  it  were  found  the  lettera  of  M.  do  Vaudreuil,  Governor  of 
Canada,  which  exhibited  Ilale  in  the  light  of  a  political  agent. 

This  attempt  was  retaliated  by  the  Indians,  and  LfOvewell's 
War  ensued.  In  1 724  Norridgewock  was  surprised  and  Rale 
killed,  refusing,  it  is  alleged,  the  quarter  offered  him.  Hale  was 
slain  near  a  cross  which  he  had  erected  near  the  middle  of  the 
village,  and  with  him  some  Indians  who  endeavored  to  defend 
him.  The  father  went  boldly  forth  to  meet  his  enemies,  and 
died,  like  a  martyr,  at  the  foot  of  tlie  cross.  He  was  scalped, 
his  clm|)el  destroyed,  and  the  plate  and  furniture  of  the  altar, 
with  the  devotional  Hag,  brought  away  as  trophies.  The  strong- 
box passed  into  the  possession  of  the  family  of  Colonel  West- 
brook,  the  commander  of  the  Eastern  forces.  The  story  is 
harrowing,  but  true. 

All  the  librarians  have  been  noted  men.  John  Langdon 
Sibley  had  presided  over  it  since  1856,  with  previous  service 
as  assistant  for  many  years  after  his  graduation  in  1825.  Him- 
self a  scholar,  and  an  author  whose  energies  have  been  chiefly 
exerted  in  behalf  of  his  Alma  Mater,  his  long  experience  had 
made  of  him  a  living  encyclo|)edia,  with  brain  arranged  in 
pigeon-holes  and  alcoves,  and  where  the  information  accumu- 
lated for  so  many  studious  years  was  always  at  command,  — 
not  pressed  and  laid  away  to  moulder  in  its  living  receptacle. 

The  idea  of  a  secure  depository  for  the  College  library  origi- 
nated in  an  attempt,  in  April,  1829,  to  blow  up  Harvard  Hail. 
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Ltmvmg  the  ciL^tell filed  gmiiitc  Ubrary,  the  tJrat  attempt  at 
ardjitf^tunil  iliflirliy  th«se  ptvciutila  kn^w,  wo  [mss  on  to  tli*) 
iindiint  JwolJiiijjr  pliicci  uf  tin?  gt>v(;rnora  uf  tliu  ColU^^jtii,  kuowu 
03  the  rreaulcut'^  liuiiiit^ 

It  is  tt  ViiiivmUo  yumbnil-njufud  Btructuiv,  of  no  lueiin  (;oii* 
ei<lemlion  in  iU  duy,  and  curtuinly  an  o1ije<;t  ivnmrkablu  i^nungli 
fur  its  nntifjutitcii  njifK^mnua,  stiuiiliiig,  iva  it  iknjm,  soliUry  unil 
uioac,  of  All  its  ciiin|Miaioua  tluit  onca  BtrutchciJ  idong  tliu  kuiu. 
A  talJ  elm  at  ittt  buek,  aiiuthur  at  tta  eitle,  droop  t>vor  it  lov- 
ingly and  tenderly.  TIj*mo  jiro  nil  tlwt  reumln  of  u  inindH-T 
[iLiutL^d  by  riv^idimt  Willanl,  tlio  cxigtinmtTri  of  iui|)rovuna'ut 
bnving  cut  olf  n  portiou  of  tbu  (^ruuiuU  in  fi-uut,  noxv  tiirnod 
ititu  the  uttreL^t. 

The  hoiiAe  is  of  two  Btoriua^  with  a  chimiwy  at  oither  «ml, 
imd  a  straggling  CLvllootiori  of  buildingi»  fit  lUt  hai;k,  wbidi  the 
nt-H^caaitic^  of  viirious  oci^nimritB  hrive  eidlcd  into  being,  Jt  won 
literally  the  Itabitation  of  the  proddentv  of  the  College  for  a 
hundred  and  twenty  yeavs^  beginning  with  Benjamin  WiuW 
worth,  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  ISoston^  an;l  aon  of  the 
old  Indian  fighter,  (or  whom  it  was  erecte<L  The  entry  from 
the  President's  MS.  book,  in  the  College  Library,  which  follows^ 
fixes  the  date  with  precision  :  — 

"  The  President's  House  to  dwell  in  was  raised  May  24, 1720.  No 
life  was  lost  nor  person  hurt  in  raising  it ;  thanks  be  to  Qod  for  his 
preserving  goodness.  In  y*  evening  those  who  raised  y*  House,  had 
a  supper  in  y*  Hall ;  after  wch  we  simg  y*  first  stave  or  staff  in 
y*  127  Psalm. 

"  27  Oct  1726.  This  night  some  of  our  family  lalgecl  at  y*  New 
House  built  for  y*  President;  Nov.  4  at  night  was  y*  ftwt  time  y»  my 
wife  and  I  loilg'd  there.     The  house  was  not  half  finished  within.'' 

Miss  Eliza  Susan  Quincy,  daughter  of  President  Quincy,  who 
resided  in  this  house  for  sixtiicn  ymrs,  has  lately  given  the 
annexed  description  of  the  old  mansion.*     She  says  :  — 

'*  My  sketch  represents  the  house  as  Washington  saw  it,  except 
that  there  were  only  two  windows  on  each  side  the  porch  in  the 

*  Charles  Deane,  in  MasB.  Hist.  Society's  Proceedings. 
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loweflt  story.  The  enlargement  of  the  dining  and  drawing  rooms^ 
which  added  a  thini,  was  subsequently  made  under  the  direction  of 
Treasurer  Storer,  as  his  daughter  informed  me.  The  room  in  the 
rear  of  the  drawing-room,  on  the  right  hand  as  you  enter,  was  the 
President's  study,  until  the  presidency  of  Webber,  when  the  end  of 
the  house  was  added,  with  a  kitclien  and  chamber  and  dressing-room, 
very  commodiously  armngcd,  I  was  told,  under  the  direction  of 
Mrs.  Webber.  The  brick  l)uilding  was  built  at  the  same  time  for 
the  President's  study  and  Fi-cHlniian's  room  beneath  it,  aiul  for  the 
preservation  of  the  college  manuscripts.  I  went  over  the  house  with 
my  father  and  mother  and  President  Kirklnnd,  soon  after  his  acces- 
sion. As  thcn^  were  no  regular  vcconls  kept  during  his  presidency 
of  (iiglitcen  years,  he  did  not  aild  much  to  the  manuscripts.  We 
then  little  imiigined  that  we  should  be  the  next  occupants  of  the 
mansion,  should  Te\y&ir  and  arrange  the  house  under  Mrs.  Quincy'a 
direction,  and  reside  in  it  sixteen  very  happy  years.  I  regret  its 
present  dilapidated  state,  and  rejoice,  in  view  of  *  the  new  departure,' 
as  it  is  tenneil,  that  I  sketched  the  antiquities  and  old  mansions  of 
Old  Cambridge." 

The  brick  building  alluded  to,  and  which  now  joins  the  ex- 
tremc  rcnr  additions,  formerly  stood  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
mansion  as  the  spectator  faces  it,  and  communicated  with  it 
This  part  was  built  under  the  supervision  of  President  Webber, 
and  was,  in  1871,  removed  to  its  present  situation.  It  is  now 
the  office  of  the  College  Steward. 

Probably  no  private  mansion  in  America  lias  seen  so  many 
illustrious  personages  under  its  roof-tree  as 
the  President's  House.  P>esides  its  occu- 
pancy by  Wadsworth,  Holyoke,  Locke, 
Langdon,  Willanl,  Webber,  Kirkland, 
Quincy,  and  Everett,  the  royal  governors 
have  assembled  there  on  successive  anniver- 
saries, and  no  distinguished  traveller  passed  i 
its  door  without  paying  his  respects  to  the 
administration  for  the  time  being.  No 
doubt  the  eccentric  Dr.  Witherspoon  broke  willard. 

bread  at  the  table  of  Ilolyoke  when  ho  visited  Boston  in  the 
memorable  year  1 768. 
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Hie  office  of  prwidontv  tUou^U  for  a  Iollj*  timii,  citlu^r  tiirongli 

policy  or  jmrisimouy,  a  dupfstitlout  imo,  wn^  d\t'ny:»  au  <?miiiL'nt 

mark:  of  difitinctiou,  luul  itn  jtuHaibiaAur  wtu  ru^urUtNl — ouUidii 

the  CoJlegfi  walU  ut  letLt^t,  if  not  nlwnya  ^vithin  —  U'ith  vt^iicm- 

tion  and  retfpect.     Tlio  oiirlW  KK^umlJonU  wrm  \u*ni  w}io  luid 

ncquirud  great  inilut^ai^t'  for  thoir  piety  utul  Wmin^  U4  ksirlK^t^ 

1       i  (jf  thy  i>coplr,  wiii>do  Hjjirituul  uiiil  tviu|Mnid 

iSV  wautiH  win^  in  tlio^ui  {iHinitivis  tUya  vtpi^lly 

^^y  nndi^r  ^niiirdiiinflhip. 

Cimmit^y,  who  u  fttyW  in  tliu  "  Ahi^tmlui " 
thn  Ciulmtti  Afnrnc*tfM,  and  who  Toiwi  iit  four 
ill  i\K\  iiiornitig^  snnimt^r  and  winter;  lu- 
cit?ji8o  Mttlluti-p  whosL?  tlyimftly  f.Hinhivtx.Hl  a 
[wrii^l  of  yinjftt  iiiipurLinco  hi  thk"  |*<ilitiml 
lii»tory  i^ti  tho  Colony  ;  Wndrfwoilh,  in 
whoau  time  IhoChtiiieU  of  Ijiglmid  tnudo  its 
cKAtt^cr.  iiidlVTliml  titlurt  to  obtain  uu  t>iitmia;o  iiitu 

the  goYemment;  Holyok*^,  wlmso  tiarm  ia  inemorahl*;  a^  the 
longest  of  tho  senos ;  and  Lan^on,  who  lott  his  olHt^e  at  tho 
dictation  of  a  cabal  of  stnilentj^  —  all  are  liojiored  iniines,  und 
part  of  the  history  of  their  times. 

Upon  the  coming  of  General  Washington  to  Cambridge  tho 
Pravincial  Congress  assigned  the  Pi-esident's  House  for  his  use, 
not  because  it  was  the  best  by  many  the  phice  could  ulfoitl,  but 
probably  because  it  was  the  only  one  then  unoccupied  by  the 
provincial  forces  or  their  military  adjuncts.  The  house  not 
being  in  readiness  wheji  the  General  arrived,  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1775,  he  availed  himself,  temi)orarily,  of  another  situation,  and 
within  a  week  indicated  his  preference  for  the  Vjwsidl  House, 
which  he  had  not  passed  down  the  old  WatertOwn  road  with- 
out observing.  There  is  no  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Gen- 
eral ever  occupied  the  Pi-esidcnt's  House,  and  the  aljsence  of 
any  tradition  involves  it  in  doubt. 

Washington  mavle  a  passing  visit  to  Cambridge  in  1789,  and 
was  welcomed  on  behalf  of  the  governors  of  the  College  by 
President  Willard.  He  was  then  accompanied  by  Tobias  Lear, 
who  had  owed  his  confidential  position  as  Washington's  secre- 
tary to  the  good  offices  of  Willard. 
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Witli  President  Willard  departed  the  day  of  big  wigs  at  the 
President's  House.  He  always  appeared  abroad  in  the  full-bot- 
tomed white  periwig  sanctioned  by  the  custom  of  the  times ; 
this  was  exchanged  in  the  study  for  a  velvet  cap,  such  as 
adorn  the  heads  of  sonic  of  the  portraits  in  Old  Massachusetts 
Hull. 

It  is  rc.latiid  that  when  Congrtw*  was  sitting  in  New  York, 
during  Washingtijn's  t4?rni,  Pi-esidont  Willard  visito*!  tliat  ])laco. 
It  chancetl  that  ho  wore  his  full-bottomed  wig,  which  attracted 
so  great  a  crowd  when  he  walkcil  about  as  to  occasion  on  liis 
pnrt  apprehensions  of  ill  usjigo  fi-om  the  mob.  With  what  satis- 
faction he  must  have  shaken  off  the  dust  of  that  barbarous  city, 
where  the  sight  of  his  periwig  aroused  a  curiosity  akin  to  that 
exhibited  by  the  Goths  when  they  beheld  the  long  white  beards 
of  the  1  to  man  senators. 

In  Willard's  time  a  club  of  gentlemen  were  accustomed  to 
assemble  at  his  house  on  certain  evenings,  of  which,  brides  the 
Provident  and  resident  professors,  Judge  Dana,  Governor  (Jerry, 
Mr.  Cniigio,  Mr.  Gannett,  and  others,  were  members.  Bachelors 
were  excluded,  which  caused  Judge  Winthrop,  the  former  libra- 
rian and  one  of  the  tabooed,  to  say  they  met  to  talk  over  their 
grievances. 

President  Kirkland,  an  elegant  scholar  and  most  fascinating 
com|)anion,  was  notc<l  for  his  pithy  Siiyings  jis  well  as  for  his  wit. 
On  one  occasion  an  ambitious  young  fellow,  who  had  a  pretty 
gO(Kl  opinion  of  himself,  having  asked  the  Doctor  at  what  age 
a  man  would  l)e  justified  in  becoming  an  author,  replied,  "Wait 
until  you  ixrv.  forty  ;  after  that  you  will  never  print  anything." 
To  a  student  who  olwerved  in  his  presence  that  dress  of  itself 
was  of  little  consequence,  he  made  this  shrewd  rejnark :  "  There 
are  many  things  which  thei*e  is  no  particular  merit  in  doing, 
but  which  there  is  positive  demerit  in  leaving  undone." 

The  rare  abilities  of  Dr.  Kirkland  make  it  a  never-failing  re- 
gret that  he  was  by  nature  indolent,  and  indisposed  to  call  into 
action  the  full  powers  of  his  mind,  or  to  bring  forward  his 
reserves  of  infonuation  except  in  brilliant  conversation.  He 
talked  apparently  without  effort,  and  coiUd  unite  the  merest 


minutua  or  a  ditjcoutse  witti  littlo  or  no  propaiutiou  and  witli 

pettily,  witli  fair  i^omploxioLi,  a  i\>uih1  niul  ctiiikoly  fuct.^  \^it)t 
bhm  ijyi^,  a  enuill  lUiMtlti,  R-giilar  nud  bcaitliiiil  U?i.i\i,  au^l  a 
cuimtvimtiuu  iiobk,  fFuiik^  uiul  ititulligt^nt. 

Jo«itth  Qtiiiicy,  uftL^r  an  julivt*  jmlitiwil  lify,  Usuamc^  Pitjsldtmt 
in  184D.  JJuriiig  Imm  4H:r*ij*imcy  of  tim  uhuir  lioio  IJull  wtw 
built,  mul  thu  wucurily  uf  tlm  liUmry,  whicU  Imd  giviiu  liiiu 
jmicli  sitlicituJc,  wtw  a^suwj  a;,iuiittt  oriUimry  utmtingyrwiua. 
Tho  eixtoeu  ywira  L*f  Mr.  Quincy't*  mlijiiiiistiittit»n  wi!i-<&  t\  jwriutl 
of  gTL^nt  ustifiihu'Ufl  aiiil  prospority  to  tiio  Cullegc,  [n  1810  the 
Pre!*i(leut  puIjIlaWL  hb  History  of  Harvjinl  Univuraity,  —  ji 
work  of  much  vidua,  in  which  he  wom  aiiaiat^sd  by  his  duuyht<.^r, 
I'!liza»  a  Wly  whose  cultuiu  mid  tastes  eminently  <|iiulitiL^1  hur 
for  tfie  wi^rk. 

Mr,  Everett's  oxcxissivc  ecnsitiveiiesa  contiilmU^d  to  niuki^  \m 
contact  with  so  many  young  and  turbulent  H\imU  ai  times  difr 
<juictin|^,  J!b  ejegfuit,  c]a».s](;  diction  and  ^ttpt^rh  ititmikcr  huvo 
gained  for  him  an  enviable  name  as  ^"orator.  He  would  never, 
if  possible,  speak  extemporaneously,  but  cai'efully  pre])ared  and 
committed  his  additssses.  His  mind  was  quick  to  gnisp  any 
circumstance  and  turn  it  to  account ;  the  simile  of  a  dix)p  of 
water,  used  by  him  with  much  force,  occuri-ed  to  him,  it  is  sai*!, 
through  the  dropping  from  a  leak  over  his  hcml  while  perform- 
ing his  morning  ablutions.  Similarly,  wliile  once  on  his  way 
to  deliver  an  address  at  Williams  College,  he  happene<i  to  jmiss 
the  night  at  Stockbridge,  where  a  gentleman  exhibiteil  to  liim 
the  watch  of  Baron  Dieskau.  The  next  day  this  little  relic 
furnished  the  theme  for  a  beautiful  passage,  into  which  the  de- 
feat of  Dieskau  and  the  death  of  Colonel  Williams,  on  the  same 
field,  were  eifectivoly  interwoven. 

Kev.  Sydney  Smith,  with  whom  Mr.  Everett  jwissed  some 
time  in  Somersetshire,  thus  spoke  of  him  :  — 

"  He  made  upon  lis  the  same  impression  he  appears  to  make  uni- 
versally in  this  country.  We  thouglit  him  (a  character  which  the 
English  always  receive  with  affectionate  regaitl)  an  amiable  Ameri- 
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CAD,  republican  without  rudeness,  and  accomplished  without  ostenta- 
tion. '  If  I  hod  known  that  gentleman  five  years  ago  (said  one  of 
my  guests),  I  should  have  been  deep  in  the  American  funds  ;  and,  as 
it  is,  I  thuik  at  times  that  I  see  nineteen  or  twenty  shillings  in  the 
pound  in  his  face.' " 

Increase  Mather  was  tho  first  person  to  receive  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  Harvard.  When  ho  Ijocamo  President 
ho  ivfiiscd  to  acccilo  to  tho  re<|uircniont  that  tho  Prosidont 
should  resido  at  Cambridge,  and  finally  resigned  rather  than 
comply  with  it  Vico-Pivsidcnt  Willanl  is  tho  only  person 
who  has  administered  tho  allhire  of  tho  College  under  tliat 
title,  which  was  assume^l  to  evado  the  rulo  of  residonco,  and 
to  enable  him  to  continue  his  functions  as  pastor  of  the  Old 
South,  Boston. 

it  was  Increase  Mather,  then  (1700)  President,  who  ordered 
Robert  Calef's  "wicketl  book"  —  a  satire  on  witchcraft,  en- 
title<l  "  More  Wonders  of  tho  Invisible  World,"  and  printed  in 
I>onclon  —  burnt  in  tho  College  yanl,  and  the  members  of  the 
rcven»nd  Doctor's  church  (The  Old  North)  published  a  defence 
of  their  jmstors.  Increase  and  Cotton  Mather,  called  "  Truth 
will  come  oj^ Conqueror."  This  publication  proved  even  a  greater 
satire  than  Calcf's,  as  the  authors  were  erelong  but  too  glad  to 
disavow  all  sympathy  with  tho  wretched  superstition. 

Tho  Pnisident's  chair,  an  ancient  relic,  used  in  tho  College, 
from  an  iudeliuito  time,  for  conferring  degrees,  is  preserved  in 
Gore  Hall.  Keport  represents  it  to  have  been  brought  to  the 
College  during  the  presidency  of  Holyoke  as  the  gift  of  Rev. 
E1x;nezcr  Turell.  It  has  a  triangular  seat,  and  belongs  to  the 
earliest  specimens  of  our  ancestors'  domestic  furniture. 

In  Dunster  Street  we  salute  the  name  of  the  first  President 
of  the  College,  whose  habitation,  it  is  conjectured,  stood  near. 
It  was  at  Rrst  called  Water  Street,  and  in  it  were  situated  the 
first  church  erected  in  Newtown,  which  stood  on  the  west  side, 
a  little  south  of  tho  intersection  of  Mount  Auburn  Street,  upon 
land  formerly  owned  by  Thaddeus  M.  Harris,  and  also  the 
house  of  Thomas  Dudley,  the  deputy  of  Governor  Winthrop, 
whose  extravagance  in  ornamenting  his  habitation  with  a  wain- 
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8cot  made  of  cUpbonnls  i\w  lutter  rtjproviu].  At  the  fotjt  of 
Water  ytn>t*t  was  tlii:  oM  fuiry  Lj  wlikli  cojijmu»icnLio|i  wiw 
had  with  tht)  opi>u«itu  slna'o. 

Tlie  oM  TUCGtiug-liQUM  stood  till  uLoot  1  i\50f  whi^ii  t)io  towji 
look  onler  for  bailJiug  u  now  church  ou  Um  W^itdi  IIoiis*j  IJill. 
of  which  |>rf^ciiL]y.  A  voto  of  tiko  town  in  thu  yviw  ihciilioiied 
(lirocb)  the-  re\mv  rif  tho  old  hiiu>Hi  "  with  it  4  lMlMal^^  noriio  uml 
Roverocl  with  ahint^de,"  Tlio  now  Uousg  wiih  to  Ij4j  forty  li«>t 
square,  covertd  iu  tliR  siinic  nmniicr  im  Wiia  liirecU^d  ft^r  thu  oM, 
thfi  rcf>air  of  wliicU  waa  dis^iitimieU,  find  tlu^  land  iHjlongiiig 
to  it  Bohl  in  IGfil. 

Dudley,  the  tonyli  old  siildier  of  Henri  Qtntttr^  with  whom 
he  hatl  fought  at  tlj4)  eic^giB  of  Ami«?nH  in  15lJ7^  with  a  ui|iUiin*d 
eomm^$sion  fnnu  (ju^^cn  li^ds,  liiudly  mittW  in  Ittrxhury,  and 
lufL  a  name  that  bis  Ikiou  lumovinl  in  his  di^uuidant^.  \\u 
house  Btood  Oh  tlio  wittiL  bido  of  \Vati<r  Stivel,  nmr  ittt  ^intlit^ni 
terrniiuitifw  ut  Marsh  Lune.  (lovemoi-  Ittsluhei-  auy»  :  *Mt  wa^ 
wrote  of  him, 

A  baiigain  's  a  bargain  and  must  be  mode  good.'  ** 

A  brief  glance  at  the  toiwgraphy  of  our  surroundings  will 
enable  the  reader  to  understand  in  what  way  the  Englishmen 
laid  out  what  they  intendeil  for  their  capital  town.  They  fii'st 
reserved  a  square  for  a  market-place,  after  the  manner  of  the 
old  English  towns.  This  is  the  present  Harvard  Square,  ui>on 
which  the  College  grounds  abut,  and  in  its  midst  was  i)erha|)S 
placed  a  central  miUiarium^  which  marked  the  home  points  of 
tlie  converging  roads.  The  plain,  as  level  as  a  adm  sea,  ad- 
mitted the  laying  out  of  the  town  in  wjuai-es,  the  streets  cross- 
ing each  other  at  right  angles.  Between  the  market-place  and 
the  river  were  erected  the  principal  houses  of  the  settlement, 
and  some  of  the  oldest  now  standing  in  Cambridge  will  Ih3 
found  in  this  locality. 

We  have  noticed  the  ferry.  About  IGGO  this  was  suiK3r- 
seded  by  'Hhe  great  bridge,"  rebuilt  in  1690,  and  standing  at 
the  Eevolution  in  its  present  situation  at  the  foot  of  Boylston 
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Street  Over  this  bridge  came  Earl  Percy  with  his  reinforce- 
ment  on  tliat  eventful  morning  in  April  which  dissolved  the 
British  empire  in  America.  The  people,  having  notice  of  his 
approach,  removed  the  "  letives  "  or  flooring  of  the  bridge,  but, 
as  they  were  not  conveyetl  to  any  distance,  they  were  soon 
found  and  rojilaced  by  the  Earl's  troojis.  A  draw  was  made  in 
the  bridge  at  Washington's  ro(iucst  in  1775. 

The  street  letuiing  from  tlie  markct-))lace  to  the  bridge  was 
the  principal  in  the  town  for  a  long  period,  it  being  in  the 
direct  route  of  travel  fmm  Boston  vui  lloxbury  and  Little  Cam- 
bridge (Brigliton)  to  what  is  now  Lexington,  and  from  the 
capitjil  again  by  Chjvrlcstown  Ferry  to  the  Colleges,  and  thence 
by  the  bridge  to  Jh^okliiio  and  the  south wanl. 

It  was  inteiuled  to  make  Newtown  a  fortified  place,  and  a 
levy  wiw  made  on  the  several  towns  for  this  purpose.  Rev. 
Abiel  llobucs,  writing  in  1800,  says  :  — 

"  This  fortification  was  actually  innclc,  and  the  fosse  which  was 
tlion  dug  around  tlui  town  if,  in  some  ]»lacc8,  vigihle  to  this  day.  It 
croininenced  at  Brick  Wharf  (originally  adlcd  Windmill  Hill)  and 
mil  along  the  northern  side  of  the  present  Common  in  Cambridge, 
and  through  what  was  then  a  thicket,  but  now  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  cultivated  gn)und8  of  Mr.  Nathaniel  Jarvis,  beyond  which  it 
cannot  be  distinctly  traced.     It  enclosed  above  one  thousand  acres.'' 

The  road  to  Watertown,  now  Brattle  Street,  and  formerly 
the  great  highway  to  the  south  and  west,  left  the  uiarket-place, 
as  now,  by  the  rear  of  the  English  Church,  but  communicated 
also  more  directly  with  Charlestown  road  by  the  north  side  of 
the  Common.  It  was  by  this  road  that  Washington  arrived 
in  Cambridge  and  the  army  marched  to  New  York.  By  it, 
also,  Burgoyne's  ti-oops  reached  their  designated  camps.  The 
reader  will  go  over  it  with  us  hereafter.  All  these  particulars 
am  deemed  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  military  oi>er- 
ations  of  tln^  siege  of  Boston  when  Cambridge  was  an  intrcncho<l 
camp. 

Not  far  fi-om  the  Square,  and  on  the  west  side  of  Boylston 
Street,  is  the  site  of  Ebenezer  Bradish's  tavern,  of  repute  in 
Revolutionary  times.     Its  situation  near  the  bridge  was  com- 
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patiblo  witJi  thts  ^^invunionc^  of  trovclkra ;  uur  m^s  it  too  ro- 
luote  from  the  CoUo^ti  hnHia  tor  iha  mt^uitcniMiis  oi  tha  studunt^ 
^hen  Latin  cIjuwh'^  tK^^iuiitj  tik>  iky,  atul  Knclii)  toi^  lUill  lur 
liuinuu  tiudumiJCii.  Khiuy,  wa  will  veatuiiu  tu  any^  wtite  Uw 
plump,  btg'Utilliud  Dutch  botLlu»  tijuujii;},^!^!^!  fnjm  Miiuo  \n)tii'ii 
inUy  Olil  Hurvuni,  Muiaaachuj^tt^,  i>r  HtuughtiiiL  Itnt^li^th  kt-pl 
a  liviivy  U**),  wUkh  wmh  ho  duubt  wl^II  imtn^uiKiJil  hy  tlui  vitl 
legianM,  tliou^h  lit'i't^  Ik«  i^nuountiiriML  h^jiiio  ttiiigi^auu  hy  Itsttiii^ 
Ilia  hoiwae  to  David  I'liiita  to  uirry  aW  tho  pn^viiiro  ciuitum  rtt 
Gogo's  Mkodt  JImiiifiJi  tsceni:}^  how^;vur,  to  liavij  \hwu  wdJ 
niietit(Al  to  tlio  piitiiut  tnuMj.  His  iuu  ytrim  bmg  tliu  only  u»o 
in  th()  towih,  anil  luul  tbc  lionor  of  t:nt«rttiihiiig  (.iuuv^nld  lUir- 
goyne,  rhiH[mr  tnv\  Una  pnnoj(>al  British  ollici:^  on  tln;ir  tir^t 
urrivdl  lu  CuiuibriUj^^.  This  taveni^  iUao  lutur  kuowii  oja  Poiiui-'tf, 
wi^  fur  II  tinki3  thu  Aiimml  n^dort  of  thu  Sujiior  Clixas  of  tho  Ool- 
lugu  on  Clii8«  Dtiy^  for  u  ilinnur  aihl  InuJ  hutvvi'tukihg  of  jill 
ftcoUemicnJ  oXBtcitKM.  J^miliali's  wiis  thu  i^uiUcxvou^i  of  Kufixd 
Patnam^s  ivginmnt  in  1777* 

Tho  tlrtt  pablicua  in  OhJ  Ctimbritlyo  wa*  Ajidinew  Belclwr, 
an  aucofltor  of  the  governor  of  thut  numo^  who  woa  tioeiuod  iu 
1652  "  to  sell  beare  and  bread,  for  entertainment  of  strangers 
and  the  good  of  the  towne/'  It  is  at  least  a  coincidence  that  a 
Belcher  still  dispenses  rather  more  dainty  viands  in  tlie  same 
locality. 

It  is  a  relief  to  find  that  in  the  year  1750  there  were  some 
convivial  and  even  thirsty  souls  about,  as  we  learn  from  the 
journal  of  a  rollicking  sea-captain,  who  was  having  his  ship 
repaired  at  Boston  while  he  indulged  in  a  run  on  shore :  — 

*'  Being  now  ready  to  Sale  I  determined  to  pay  my  way  iu  time, 
which  I  accoixlingly  did  at  M"  Qrocea  at  the  Re(|ucst  of  M'  Heyleg- 
hcr  and  the  Other  Qentlemen  Gave  them  a  Gooil  Sup])er  with  Wine 
and  Amck  Punch  Galore,  where  Exceeding  Merry  Drinking  Toiwta 
Singing  lloaiing  &c,  untill  Morning  when  (Jould  Sciu'ce  see  One 
another  being  Blinded  by  the  Wine  Arock  <&c.  we  whei-e  in  all  ub*  20 
in  compy." 

The  tavern  bills  of  the  General  Court  in  17G8-G9  would 
astonish  the  ascetics  of  Beacon  Hill.     We  remark  a  great  dis- 
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parity  between  the  quantity  of  fluids  and  edibles.  In  a  docu- 
moiit  now  before  us  eighty  dinners  are  flanked  with  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty -six  bowls  of  ]mnch,  twenty-one  bottles  of  sherry, 
and  brandy  at  discretion.  Truly  !  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim 
with  Prince  Hal  on  reading  the  bill  of  FalstafT's  supper,  — 

"  O  monstrous  !  but  one  lialf-pennyworth  of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal 
of  sack/' 

What,  then,  would  Prince  Hal  have  said  to  a  bill  of  your 
modem  alderman  1 

Peturning  into  the  Square,  we  continue  our  |>eregrinations 
around  the  College  enclosure.  As  you  turn  towards  the  Com- 
mon, in  appi-oaching  from  llarvanl  Street,  you  pass  over  the 
spot  whereon  the  second  edifice  of  the  first  church  was  erected. 
A  little  elevation  which  formerly  existed  here  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  AVatch-house  Hill,  before  mentioned,  and  later 
called  Meeting-house  Hill,  in  170G  the  third  church  was 
ortM^ted  on  this  ground,  and  in  175G  tlie  fourth  house  was 
raised,  somewhat  nearer  Dane  Hall.  Tliis  church  was  taken 
tlown  in  1833,  when  the  site  became  the  proi>erty  of  the 
College. 

In  the  meeting-house  which  stood  here  the  First  Provincial 
Congress  held  their  session  in  1774,  after  their  adjournment 
from  Salem  and  Concord.  The  Congress  first  met  in  the  old 
Court  House  on  the  1 7th  of  October,  but  immediately  adjourned 
to  the  meeting-house,  of  which  Rev.  Nathaniel  Appleton  wfts 
then  ]iastor,  and  who  officiated  as  their  chaplain.  This  was  the 
period  of  the  Port  Act,  and  the  crisis  of  the  country.  The 
Congress  was  earnestly  engaged  in  measures  for  the  relief  of 
the  distressed  and  embargoed  town  of  Boston,  the  formation  of 
an  anny,  a  civil  administration,  and  other  revolutionary  meas- 
tires.  Here  was  made  the  organization  of  the  celebrated  minute- 
men,  the  apiwintment  of  Jedediah  Preble,  Artemas  Ward,  and 
Seth  Pomoroy  as  general  officers ;  and  of  the  famous  Revolution- 
ary committee  of  nine,  of  which  Hancock,  Warren,  Church, 
Devens,  AVliite,  Palmer,  Quincy,  Watson,  and  Orne  were  mem- 
bers.    This  body,  called  the  Committee  of  Safety,  wielded  the 
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^Otecutivc  power,  and  in  tlie  tidOL^ua  of  Coiiji^Tiisfi  yrvTf^  VL^te^l  with 
ftlmotit  ilktJLl^^rirLl  uDtfujrity.  Tho  moiijbc:i-8  af  Ihe  Sucouil  Coa- 
LintujUl  Cont^n^as  wt^rv  ulack  olu>ac*]i  at  thifl  lime* 

Sj^oco  doeu  uot  jH^nuit  uh  tu  liji^»r  among  thuau  ^kiiU  who 
wcldtxl  thti  Old  ThirUidi^  togeihor  with  Xhi*  fiio  of  tJK^ir  islo- 
qiience.  Onii  iuciilt^nt  muist  have  ci\i(Lk'd  uu  tillh*  aL'jiMttidti  in 
nil  tiAsembly  of  whidi  jirubably  a  majority  wi!^  hliiwholilum. 
A  liitto  waa  hrouglit  into  the  Congrt^s*  diK-cled  Ui  Kuv,  Or 
AppJtitou,  whicli  waii  ru»d.  It  i^prt'^(.int^s1  thi.i  [n^jprlf^ty  ivlnlo 
Congriiasi  wjw  (in|,'a^ud  in  dUaitt  to  iiva  tlnnnm^lvi^j*  and  thu 
Ijoo|)lia  fn;)m  ijluvi^ry,  that  it  uliould  also  Ui\n\  intit  vionmih^mlloit 
tlio  &tat«  and  uircunirttani:L'a  uf  thu  ui*gi»  tiliv^»  in  thu  ]»n*vin(;«. 
AlW  vomo  debate  tbo  ipi ration  *'  wha  allowod  to  snbaidiJ,'' 

*'  A  I  fniwloiijti  1m  ft  nMW  thJngf 
KiT«t1uuiu  maysu  mna  in  hnilT  liking  I 
FniuiJutiiij  alJ  Bi^liu'^'  trj  mull  gllliv; 
liii  lifvyd  dt  tw;  tlint  frtJy  l*vyi»[ 
A  noMu  Uiirt  trmy  liatfT  uimait  v»«t 
Na  cllyii  iiDcUl  tliut  iimy  liiiu  jilmvBj 
GyJf  fiiAliaue  TuilyLhu  ;  for  Tti^  likiii^ 
In  ytaniyt  our  all  o(lmr  thlliff 
Na  he,  that  ay  hose  levyt  fra, 
May  nocht  kiiaw  well  the  propryte, 
The  angyr,  na  the  wretc'hyt  dome, 
Thai  is  cow])lyt  to  foul  thryUloiiie." 

In  tho  olden  time  people  were  summoned  to  church  by  boat 
of  dnim,  —  until  a  bell  was  procured,  a  harsh  and  disconlant 
appeal  for  the  assembly  of  a  peaceful  congregiition,  —  but  those 
were  the  days  of  the  church  militant.  On  tho  contrary,  our 
grandsires,  whose  ears  were  not  attuned  to  the  sound,  could  as 
little  endure  the  roll  of  British  drums  near  tlieir  siinctuaries  on 
a  Sabbath  morn,  as  could  the  poet  the  clangor  of  the  bell  of 
Tron-Kirk  which  ho  so  rudely  apo8trophize<l  :  — 

"  Oh !  weix)  1  pwvo8t  o*  tho  town, 
1  awear  by  a*  the  jiowers  ubooii, 
I  \\  bring  ye  wi'  a  reesle  tlown  ; 

Nor  shoiihl  you  think 
(So  sair  I  *d  crack  and  clour  your  crown) 

Again  to  clink." 
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The  old  Court  House,  which  has  been  named  in  connection 
with  the  Henley  trial,  stood  at  first  bodily  within  the  Square, 
but  was  later  removed  to  the  site  of  the  present  Lyceum  build- 
ing, and  perl  laps  is  even  now  existing  in  its  rear,  where  it  is 
utilizeil  for  workshops.  It  was  built  in  1756,  and  continued  to 
be  used  by  the  courts  until  the  proprietors  of  Lechmere  Point 
obtained  their  removal  to  that  location  by  the  offer  of  a  large 
bomis.  The  old  wooden  jail  stood  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  Square,  and  was  but  little  used  for  the  detention  of  crimi- 
nals after  the  erection  of  the  stone  jail  at  Concord  in  1789. 
The  Court  House  witnessed  the  trials  of  many  notable  causes, 
and  furnished  the  law-students  of  the  University  with  a  real 
theatre,  of  which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  availing  them- 
selves. 

As  late  as  1665  declarations  and  summonses  were  published 
by  sound  of  tnuiii>ot.  The  crier  opened  the  court  in  the 
king's  name,  and  the  judges  and  barristers  in  scarlet  robes, 
gown,  and  wig,  inspired  the  spectator  with  a  wholesome  sense 
of  the  majesty  of  the  law.  The  usual  form  of  a  document  was 
"  To  all  Xtian  people  Greeting." 

Under  the  first  charter,  or  patent  as  it  was  usually  called,  the 
Governor  and  Assistants  were  the  sole  depositaries  of  all  power, 
whether  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial.  When  the  patent 
was  silent  the  Scriptures  were  consulted  as  the  proper  guide. 
Tlie  ministers  and  elders  were,  in  all  new  exigencies,  the  ex- 
pounders of  the  law,  which  was  frequently  made  for  the  occa- 
sion and  applied  without  hesitation.  The  cause  of  complaint 
was  briefly  stated,  and  there  were  no  pleadings.  Hutchinson 
says,  that  for  more  than  the  first  ten  years  the  parties  spoke 
for  themselves,  sometimes  assisted,  if  the  cause  was  weighty, 
by  a  patron,  or  man  of  superior  abilities,  but  without  fee  or 
rewaifl.  The  jury  —  and  this  marks  the  simplicity  of  the 
times  —  wore  allowed  by  law,  if  not  satisfied  ivith  the  opinion 
of  the  court,  "to  conmlt  any  by-Blander"  Such  were  the 
humble  beginnings  of  our  courts  of  law. 

The  following  is  extracted  from  the  early  laws  of  Massachu- 
setts :  — 
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"Everie  murryeil  wot^jnnn  nlmll  Ije  free  rii>m  liwlilit:  con>Mtioti  or 
eiripee^  by  Lt^r  Litaliuiid,  itnluaiw  it  bu  in  hU  i^\vn*i  Llufuici:  u^mil  Ikt 
uaiuLlL  If  there  be  aiiy  juut  CAuae  of  curn:c;liuh  coiiiplaiiit  Ahull  be 
iiutde  to  Authoritie  ositeuiblt^  in  wnie  court,  fvuui  wbiub  utiely  the 

ahall  receive  it." 

The  common  Uw  of  Euglatid  aulborixed  tbu  infliction  of 
chaj^tt^ment  ou  :i  wtfu  with  a  rtJtuitouaUo  iiijilrutuQiit.  ft  m 
reUtod  that  Judge  liuUer,  cikai^^liig  u  jury  in  ain;h  a  case,  kuU, 
"Without  undertakiug  to  deiijie  oxactjy  wliat  a  nsasoiiablb 
instrument  u,  I  huUl,  gentleman  of  tfu^  Jury,  that  a  stick  no 
bigger  than  my  tiiunib  eoniei  clciiHy  within  that  deficrijitiott*" 
It  i^  further  reported  that  a  committuf^  of  ludioa  \vaited  on  hiui 
the  next  day,  to  bug  thtit  they  might  1>e  favored  witi*  tbu  exuct 
dimemiioiiB  of  his  Jord&hip^s  timmb. 

Daiio  Hal),  which  beui-^i  tho  mimo  of  that  eminuut  jurist  aihl 
fitateiimaii  throu^^h  whoiw  lx>U]tiy  it  tiroHu^  wn:»  erected  hi  18tS!2 
and  enlaiged  in  184fi.  The  south  foundation- wall  of  Dane 
16  the  same  m  the  north  wall  of  the  old  meuiingdioude,  so  that 
Law  and  Divinity  rest  herw  upon  a  common  base. 

The  iiiBt  law-prolieBsoTBhip  was  estabiished  through  the  be- 
quest of  Isaac  Roynll,  the  Modford  loyalist,  who  gave  by  his 
will  more  tlrnn  two  thousand  acres  of  htnd  in  tlie  towns  of 
Granby  and  Koyalston  for  this  puv[)oso.  In  1815  Hun.  Istuic 
Parker,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  was  appointed 
first  professor,  and  in  1817,  at  his  suggestion,  a  law  school  was 
established.  Judge  Parker's  lectures  were  delivered  in  wluit 
was  then  known  as  the  Philosophy  Cliamber,  in  Harvanl  Hall. 
Both  the  Law  and  Divinity  Schools  were  established  during 
Dr.  Kirkland's  presidency.  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  the 
first  doctorate  of  laws  was  conferi-ed  on  AVashington  for  his 
expulsion  of  the  British  from  Boston. 

Nathan  Dane,  LL.  D.,  a  native  of  Ipswich  and  gitiduate  of 
Harvard,  is  justly  remembered  as  the  framer,  while  in  Congress, 
of  tlie  celebrated  "  Ordinance  of  1787  "  for  the  government  of 
the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio,  by  wliich  slavery  was 
excluded  from  that  immense  region.  In  1829  the  Law  School 
was  reorganized  through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Dane,  who  liad 
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offered  a  competent  sum  for  a  professorshipy  with  the  right  of 
nominating  tlio  first  incumbent.  The  person  who  had  been 
selected  for  the  occupancy  of  the  chair  was  Joseph  Story, 
whoso  fame  as  a  jiurist  had  cuhninated  on  the  Supreme  Bench 
of  the  United  States. 

Jtulge  Story  remained  in  the  Dane  Profcssorslup  until  his 
death  in  1845,  a  period  of  sixteen  years.  It  is  believed  that 
liis  life  was  sliortoned  by  his  prodigious  intellectual  labors  and 
the  demands  matle  upon  him  for  various  kinds  of  literary  work. 
As  a  writer  he  belonged  to  the  intense  school,  if  such  a  char- 
acterization be  admissible,  and  this  mental  tension  appeared 
in  the  quick  changes  of  liis  countenance  and  in  his  nervous 
movements  as  well  as  in  the  rapidity  of  his  pen.  A  great 
talker,  he  never  lacked  interested  auditors ;  for  his  was  a  mind 
of  colossal  stamp,  and  he  never  wanted  language  to  give  utter- 
ance to  his  thoughts. 

The  first  settlors  in  Massachusetts  Bay  did  not  recognize  the 
law  t)f  ICngland  any  further  than  it  suited  their  interests.  Tlio 
comiuon  law  docs  not  appear,  sdys  Sullivan,  to  have  been  ro- 
ganled  under  the  old  patent,  nor  for  many  years  after  the 
Charter  of  1G92.  In  1G47  the  first  importation  of  law  books 
was  made ;  it  comprised,  — 

2  copies  of  Sir  Edward  Coke  on  Littleton, 

2      "      of  the  Book  of  Entries, 

2      "      of  Sir  Edward  Coke  on  Magna  Charta, 

2      "      of  the  New  Terms  of  the  Law, 

2      "      of  Dalton*8  Justice  of  the  Peace, 

2      "      of  Sir  Edward  Coke's  Reports. 

This  was  four  years  after  the  division  of  the  Colony  of  Massa- 
chusctts  Bay  into  four  shires.  Norfolk  included  that  part  of 
the  i>rcsont  county  of  Essex  north  of  the  Merrimac,  and  also 
the  settled  part  of  New  IIami)shire. 

There  were  attorneys  here  about  ten  years  after  the  settle- 
ment. Lechford,  who  came  over  in  1631,  and  returned  to 
England  in  1641,  where  he  published  a  pamphlet  called  "  Plain 
Dealing,"  says  that  "  every  church  member  was  a  bishop,  and, 
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Tii»t  indiniiig  to  Ix^comc  oim  Ijimi^^lf,  Uv,  va^xM  iioL  Ixi  ailitittttrtl 
»  rroemnD  ainon^r  them  ;  timt  tljo  (k^nuiiU  Cimrt  uud  Qiuutdr 
Seaaiond  exf^rci^^U  all  Uiu  jiowem  of  Kin^'^K  Iluiiclif  Oiiniiioa 
PJoni)^  Clmn<:4^ry,  lltgti  (Joniiui^ii>iLf  Stiir  Cfkumlier,  ami  ut'  all 
tW  uthwr  ^xiurttf  of  England."  P\>r  wwie  wtriuciu  Lech  ft  »t>  I,  do- 
bfirrtnl  from  jilcaciiiig  and  Jqirivoil  of  pructicOf  TctnnKHl  tit 
Snglftntl^  to  l>eiir  witncsfi  aguinst  tho  culoniol  iitttgititiivtuH.  lUit 
(iWim  t)th*jr  aiithnrity  thun  Ijidifiml's,  we  kiiuw  that  t|i«  tlW 
iJnction  botwi'i^m  fivuimm  uml  uoti-frLMJiumi,  incuilMira  iiml  nini- 
mcjnhora,  fippiuin^l  wa  eiLriktng  (<i>  nt^w-cr^jnen  ud  that  hctwouu 
OivjvHvT  nntl  1^»ul1111]l!lut  in  Old  lCn^l»luL 

In  10B7,  all  lit  mt  itixty  yi*ivvti  (n.mi  tlio  firot  m^itUtmuiiL  tif  thiH 
coUDtty,  th^ro  wuro  hut  twi»  attonif^ys  in  MitdseuudititM^tt^  'Vim 
noted  crown  a^ont^  Ituiiduiplif  wrotu  t^j  :^  friend  in  Kji<j1unJ,  in 
tliat  yojir,  w  followa  :  — 

**  I  liave  wrot*  you  the  want  we  hjive  of  two  or  ihrf^e  A-mcj*  «(- 
tor«*i(*^  if  Ihojv  l*c  lujy  i*uch  thing  hi  NtUunJ.  We  huvt?  but  iwo  ; 
one  w  Kfr.  Wust's  crujiturc,  — curae  witli  hiio  fiv^m  N«w  York,  tind 
driveii  u\\  In^fuix;  In  in.  lie  Uiken'  cctrnvmj^ott  /a^^  uiid  for  Wixul  uf 
more,  tlu!  country  uumot  avoid  coming  tu  liini.'' 

T)ie  other  apivt^an*  to  have  lM.M^r»  Hiiorye  Farewell,  wlio  said 
in  ofHJii  court  in  Charleatown  that  all  ciin^a  miiBt  bo  hrouglit 
to  lioaton,  iMsaiiise  there  were  not  honest  men  enough  iu 
Middlesex   to  make  a  jury  tu  sorvo  their  tnniB. 

Our  two  oldiist  UuivuraiticM  havu  nevfsr  diaiduyetl  a  |>rditicAl 
hias  like  Oxford  and  CcUiihrid^o  in  Old  Kuglatul,  whetu  thedift- 
tintlion  ht)tvvi;en  Whi^  and  Tory  w«b  ao  umrkeU  tluit  when 
G«ut);o  L  gave  hia  lihmry  t^>  CamhHdtie,  the  following  upigmm 
Appeared  :  — 

"  Kinif  Georgiu  obMrving  with  jinlidouH  vyet 
The  Klntu  of  TxiUi  liU  UiiiveiviUiiH, 
T*t  Oxfotfri  ttuitt  K  Inxip  1*1  lim-My  ;  fc»r  vtUy  t 
TKaL  l«itnwl  iKuly  wiailu<1  loyulty. 
Tu  (Jiunbmlgt^  IkioIcji  Im  Kuut^  lu  whII  lUhouiiiLng 
How  Diiich  (hut  layai  boily  wdiiLd)  Icnniijj^." 


ft. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

A   DAY   AT   HARVARD,   CONTINUED. 

"  It  will  be  proved  to  thy  face  that  thou  hast  men  about  thee  that  usually 
talk  of  a  noun  and  a  verb,  and  such  abominable  words."  — Jack  Cade, 

THE  Maifiuis  of  AVcllosloy  is  acorcditetl  with  baving  said 
t()  an  American,  "  JCstablishing  a  seminary  in  Now  Eng- 
land at  so  OJirly  a  jieriod  of  timo  liastoncd  your  i*ovolution 
half  a  century."  This  was  a  shrewd  oljsei'vation,  and  aptly 
supidcments  the  forecast  of  the  commissioners  of  Charles  XL, 
who  said,  in  their  report,  made  about  1G6G  :  — 

"  It  may  Iw  feared  tliia  cullidg  may  afTonl  as  many  scismaticks  to 
tlic  Clinrcli,aiid  the  Coq)oration  as  many  reljells  to  the  King,  as  for- 
merly tbey  have  done  if  not  timely  prevented." 

Tlie  earliest  contemporary  account  of  the  founding  of  the 
College  is  found  in  a  tract  entitled  "  New  England's  First 
Fruits,"  date<l  at  "Boston  in  New  England,  September  26, 
1042,"  and  puhlisbed  in  London  in  1G43.  Tins  is,  in  j)oint  of 
time,  ncju'ly  coeval  with  tbo  University,  and  is  as  follows  :  — 

"  After  God  liml  carried  us  safe  to  New  England,  and  wee  hod 
huilded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our  liveli-hood,  reor'd 
convcniont  ]>laccs  for  God's  worship,  and  settled  the  civill  govem- 
mrnt ;  Quo  of  the  next  things  we  longed  for  and  looked  after  was  to 
advance  learning  nnd  jierixjtuate  it  to  posU»rity  ;  dreaiHng  to  leave 
an  illiterate  ministry  to  the  churches  when  our  present  ministers 
sliall  lie  in  the  dust.  And  or  wee  wen^  thinking  and  consulting  how 
to  elfei't  this  gi-cat  work  ;  it  pleased  G(k1  to  Rtir  uj»  the  heart  of  one 
Mr.  Harvard  (a  godly  gentleman  and  a  lover  of  learning,  then  liv- 
ing aniongHt  us)  to  give  the  one  half  of  hi«  estate  (it  being  in  all 
about  1700/.)t<iwnrdR  the  erecting  of  aColle<lge  and  all  his  Library; 
After  him  another  gave  3(K)  /.  others  after  them  cast  in  more,  and  the 
publique  hand  of  the  State  added  the  rest :   The  Colledge  wos  by 
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CuJtunoti  conricTtt,  fijipniiitcil  io  be  nt  Cmubriitgo,  (a  \>Wv  vv^ry  jilcoff- 
Uhl  hiiiA  mxoiiiiucHlato)  oiLvt  iu  u^^lW  (ucctinliiig  to  llio  ituiJiiL*  of  lis 
iJT^t  founLlvr)  lltirvAnI  CoUetlyt." 

Tito  account,  witli  it^  ijutiiiit  aud  j>oriLnunt  titlu,  givcis  uUo 
Uie  lint  description  of  tho  College  itself: — 

"Tlic  cilifice  h  very  fuiru  uiid  ct>indy  within  uml  without^  tmving 

in  it  II  flpadtma  Imll  ;  wbtru  tljtiy  tinily  luuut  at  commoija,  lectunis 
and  Exercisce  ;  mid  a  lur^o  Irbrary  witb  some  bookea  Lu  it,  IIjl-  gift* 
of  divorae  of  our  frxLHu^  I  heir  cViawibens  and  atudiiia  aliw)  tittctl  fov, 
aiid  pf*s*t:=wed  by  tiie  aUiduuld,  uiid  idl  otlKn  i-oumiis  tif  oJlicu  iioct^ 
wiry  and  coiivemetit  with  ull  ii^ic^lfid  ofUc^  tht^rtitu  beluugiuf; :  Aud 
by  the  aide  of  the  CoUedgw  a  fidre  Gnuuiimr  Stboolcj  for  ibo  tniiii- 
iujf  up  of  youDj;  scViolara  ujid  fitting  thuii  for  AciMlciiiicjd  luiiiiiiot;, 
Uiat  Blill  a*  they  aiu  judgwl  r\\ni,  iU\iy  jnuy  l*o  lucoivwl  into  tbo 
ColWgiu  of  tltiti  Dcboolu  ;  AIiLutt^r  Coik't  ia  tbu  Mr  \*Uu  Utvlh  vny 
Twell  (ipproviHl  hiuLK^IJf  for  bi^  abilities,  dextioity,  uud  |>aiufuluei;Ms 
in  tea4:hiiL^  aud  eduuitiou  of  the  youths  uiid^^r  buii." 

Edwartl  Johnson's  account  of  Now  Eu^^dfind,  winch  appciiwd 
in  1(]54,  nt6Dtioii3  the  single  College  building,  wbicb  wiui  of 
■wood,  as  the  comraiBsioners  before  quoted  say  :  — 

"  At  Cambridge,  they  have  a  wooden  Collidg,  and  in  the  yanl  a 
brick  pile  of  two  Cages  for  the  Indians,  where  the  Comniissi oners 
saw  but  one.     They  said  they  had  three  or  more  at  scooi." 

Tlie  Indian  seminary  was  built  by  the  corporation  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  1G65  contained  eight  pupils,  one  of  wlioni  had 
been  admitted  into  the  College.  It  was  torn  down  in  1698, 
and  its  bricks  were  probably  used  in  Stougbton,  as  tlie  old 
building  was  bought  by  Willis,  the  builder. 

lliere  existed  formerly,  in  lieu  of  the  low  railing  at  pixjsent 
dividing  the  College  grounds  from  the  highway,  a  close  fence, 
with  an  entrance  opening  upon  the  (dd  College  yard  l^twiuni 
Harvard  and  Massachusetts.  This  was  supersedeil  in  timo  by 
a  more  ornamentid  structure,  with  as  many  as  four  entmnces, 
flanked  by  tall  gateposts.  The  present  streets,  then  but  lanes, 
were  enlarged  at  the  expense  of  the  College  territory,  thus  re- 
ducing its  area  very  materially. 
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The  first  building,  or  Old  Harvard,  was  rebuilt  of  brick  in 
1672  by  the  contributions  of  the  Colony.  Of  the  X1890  raised 
for  this  purpose,  Boston  gave  £  800. 

Tlie  old  structures  ranging  along  the  street  which  separates 
the  College  enclosure  from  the  Common  are,  with  the  exception 
of  Stoughton,  on  their  original  sites,  and  were,  when  erected, 
fronting  the  princiiMil  liigliway  through  the  town.  Harvard, 
which  is  ti|H)U  its  old  givund,  was  the  nucleus  around  which 
the  newer  halls  ranged  themselves.  Stoughton,  second  in  the 
onlor  of  time,  was  built  in  1698,  and  Massachusetts  in  1720. 
Tliese  are  the  tliree  edifices  shown  in  an  illustration,  of  which 
the  original  was  published  by  William  Price  at  the  "King's 
Head  and  looking  Glass,"  in  Cornhill  (Boston),  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  Lieutonant-Governor  Spencer  Phips.  It  is  entitled  "  A 
Pnwpect  of  the  Colledges  in  Cambridge  in  New  England." 

The  fii-st  Stoughton  was  placed  a  little  in  the  rear  of,  and  at 
right  anglers  with,  Harvanl  and  Massachusetts,  fronting  the 
oiwn  space  iM'tween,  so  as  to  form  three  sides  of  a  quadrangle. 
It  stootl  nearly  on  a  line  with  llollis,  was  of  brick,  and  had  the 
name  of  Governor  Stoughton,  the  founder,  inscribed  upon  it. 
The  foundation-stone  was  laid  May  9,  1 698,  but,  after  standing 
nearly  a  century,  having  gone  to  irremediable  decay,  it  was 
t^kcn  down  in  1781.  A  facsimile  of  this  edifice  appears  in  the 
Kickgrounil  of  Governor  Stotighton's  portrait,  in  the  gallery  in 
Masstichusetts  Hall. 

As  has  l)oen  remarked,  there  is  a  probability  that  the  College 
press  was  kept  in  either  Harvard  or  Stoughton  as  early  as 
1720,  and  the  fact  that  the  types  belonging  to  the  College  were 
destroyed  by  the  fire  which  consumed  Harvard  in  1764  gives 
color  to  the  conjecture  that  the  press  was  there.  In  May, 
1775,  the  Provincial  Congress,  having  taken  possession  of  the 
College,  assigned  a  chamber  in  Stoughton  to  Samuel  and 
Ebenezer  Hall,  who  printed  the  "New  England  Chronicle  and 
Essex  Gazette  "  there  until  the  removal  of  the  army  from  Cam- 
bridge. From  this  press,  says  a  contemporary,  "  issued  streams 
of  intelligence,  and  those  patriotic  songs  and  tracts  which  so 
pre-eminently  animated  the  defendera  of  American  liberty." 
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John  Fox  J  who  was  bo  in  at  Boston ,  iu  Euglajid,  Ui  t^lT, 
thu^  ajXiukB  of  th<±  art  of  printing  :  — 

"  What  man  aoevor  wn*  the  iiiatiument  fwherohy  tin'*  Iiivtmtioa 
wuM  iiukIl']  williuuL  utl  doubt,  Oo<l  LimwU'  wuh  thu  ui-iUiiiur  uiui  dijk 
]>oHcr  tbcrtfctt,  tio  otlicr^tM:  thiui  Lu  wia  of  IIlr  ^ifl  (if  toiL^umii,  oiiil 
llml  for  a  aitiiilur  (»nr|>uhu.^ 

Ill  1639  Ihu  Hrat   firiLititig-prcsB  eret^tod    in    New    l^ighind 

waa  wt  up  at  Cambridi^e  by  Stepbtjn  Ilayo,  at  th**  charcjo  of 
Ittiv.  thumj^h  GJovufi  who  not  only  btrmgJit  ovrr  tlto  printer, 
but  ovurytbuig  m^itiflsury  to  tlio  tyiM>gi^iplatJ  art.  **Tholirat 
thint^  prints  wiui  *  Tim  P^rBoimin'i*  Oatli/  tbo  noxt  au  Ahuau^ 
imuto  tor  Nuw  Mnglujul  Ity  Mr.  i^it^r^u,  miinm^r;  tho  ni^xt  Wiu 
tho  Pwilniti  newly  turnoU  into  niutre/'  *  John  Day,  wlio  livuil 
in  Klizaboth'8  time  ut  AMehigute,  l^udon,  was  a  fnmous  prbter, 
who  U  undei'Htoovl  to  havL>  intnxhicod  tlio  \Ux\i*i  clmrticUuv  untl 
Uie  Jlwt  fout  of  Saxon  tyi>ue  into  our  tyjKit^mphy. 

Samuel  iJreen,  into  whose  pom^vti^iun  th^i  ]m!*w  very  early 
(^mejantl  who  in  usually  uonj*itlortHl  tb«ftn*t  printer  in  Ammca, 
wikfl  an  inhabitant  of  Cambritl^rit  in  1030,  ami  purHucn]  hiu  itall* 
ing  here  for  more  than  forty  years,  when  lie  reraoveil  to  Boston. 
Green  printotl  the  "Caiubriilge  Platform"  in  1041) ;  tfio  I^ws 
in  1G60;  ami  the  "Psalter,"  "Eliot's  Catechism,"  "  J  Baxter's 
Call,"  and  the  Bible  in  the  Indian  language  in  1G85.  Daye's 
press,  or  some  relics  of  it,  are  said  to  liave  been  in  existence  as 
late  as  1809  at  Windsor,  Yt.  All  those  early  publications  are 
of  great  rarity. 

Massachusetts,  which  is  the  first  of  the  old  halls  reached  in 
coming  from  the  Square,  is  the  oldest  building  now  standing. 
It  is  but  one  remove  from,  and  is  the  oldest  existing  8])ecimen 
in  Massachusetts  of,  our  earliest  types  of  architecture  as  applied 
to  public  edifices.  Like  Harvard,  it  presents  its  end  to  the 
street,  and  faces  upon  what  was  the  College  green  a  century  and 
a  half  gone  by,  —  perhaps  the  very  place  where  Robert  Calof  *s 
wicked  book  was,  by  an  edict  which  smacks  strongly  of  the 
Inquisition,  burnt  by  order  of  Increase  Mather. 

*  Winthrop's  Journal. 
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T]io  building,  with  its  liigh  gambrel  roof,  dormer  windows, 
and  wooden  balustrade  surmounting  all,  has  a  quaint  and  de- 
cidedly picturesque  appearance.  Though  nominally  of  tliree 
stories,  it  shows  live  tiers  of  windows  as  we  look  at  it,  above 
which  the  parapet  tenuinates  in  two  tall  chimneys.  Between 
each  range  of  windows  is  a  belt  giving  an  appearance  of  strength 
to  the  structure.  On  the  summit  of  the  western  gable  was  a 
clock  afHxod  to  an  ornamental  wooden  tablet,  which  is  still  in 
its  place,  although  the  clock  has  long  since  disappeared.  Mas- 
sachusetts contained  thirty-two  i-oonis  and  sixty-four  studies, 
until  its  diliipidiited  condition  compclhul  the  removal  of  all  the 
interior  wooilwork,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  gallery  for  tho 
reception  of  the  portraits  since  removed  to  Memorial  HalL 

Many  of  these  portraits  are  originals  of  Smibert,  Copley,  and 
Stuart,  which  makes  the  collection  one  of  rare  value  and  ex- 
col  leuce.  Of  these,  two  of  the  most  characteristic  are  of  old 
Thomas  Hancock,  the  merchant  i)rinco,  and  founder  of  the  pro- 
fessorship of  that  name,  and  of  Nicholas  l^ylston,  another 
eminent  benefactor,  —  both  Copleys.  Hancock,  who  was  the 
governor's  uncle,  and  who  became  very  rich  through  his  con- 
tracts for  supplying  Loudon's  and  Amherst's  armies,  kept  a 
l)ookseller's  shop  at  the  "  Bible  and  Three  Crowns  "  in  Aim 
Street,  Boston,  as  early  as  1726. 

Copley  has  delineated  him  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet,  white 
silk  sUH'kiuf^s,  antl  shoos  with  gold  buckler  One  of  tho  hamls 
is  gloved,  while  the  other,  uncovered,  shows  the  beautiful  mem> 
bcr  which  plays  so  important  a  part  in  all  of  that  painter's 
works.  Tlie  old  gentleman's  clothes  fit  as  if  he  had  been  melt- 
ed down  and  poured  into  them,  and  his  ruflles,  big-wig,  cocked 
hat,  and  gold-headed  cane  supply  materials  for  completing  an 
attire  suited  to  the  dignity  of  a  nabob  of  1756.  The  artist 
gives  his  subject  a  double  chin,  shrewd,  smallish  eyes,  and  a 
genoml  exi)rcssion  of  complacency  and  good-nature.  What  we 
remark  about  Copley  is  his  ability  to  paint  a  close-shaven  face 
on  which  the  Ixjard  may  still  be  traced,  with  wonderful  faith- 
fid  noss  to  nature ;  every  one  of  Ids  portraits  has  a  character  of 
its  own. 

10»  o 
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i  BoyktoQ  is  repreaeutwl  in  a  negHi/e  GOJiUuvM^^  witli  a.  (1i«^ng- 
owik  of  hhie  Lhiimtttk,  tlw  ii^iml  jnir[>]o-vt!)vitt  cii|i  <m  iii^a  IilnuI, 
nd  hifl  feot  encasuil  in  altpper^,  Tliti^  pui-tr.iit  wum  iNitntud  at  thti 
iquest  uf  ttiti  citq^omtiou  in  jitirtiai  u^kniiwl^iljk^ni^lit  v4'  tliu 
Iqncst  of -£  1500  lawful  moia-iy  by  IjoyUUm,  tu  found  il  |m»fi;s- 
)rsUifj  of  oriit^jry  and  rljetoiic^  of  wliicU  Jo)in  t^Kanuy  Atluuw 
Tia  tUe  iii^t  |>n>ft>twor*  The  ix)rtrait  ordoa^d  by  tlm  t'oU^ga 
'Od  a  copy  from  tlio  original  by  OopJey^  and  i^na  diivctoil  to 
c  bung  in  the  Philo»opby  Hoom  busido  thoso  of  Ilaticot^k  find 
[ollis. 

[[The  portniiLsof  ThomiwHoJlirf,  ono  of  a  fiuuily  odobmlyd  for 
3  many  boncfuctions  to  tbo  Ooliugo,  ami  of  I'n-sitlrnt  Ilolyoko, 
VQ  ot^KJ  by  Coploy  ;  tliat  of  Jobn  TniOVidlf  Ujo  tory  st:bi>Li]iu:uiltJr 
f  Hoi^ton^  is  a  Hii^ilHUl.  Tim  full  koi^tli  uf  JoIjii  Adn^^tiis  ox- 
ibita  a  ligurc  f^ll  of  animation,  attinid  in  an  (^Ki^uiL  ^uit  of 
|l>wn  vulvut,  with  dri^M  awonl  and  ulturt  curluil  wig.  Aa  a 
'hole,  it  imiy  fairJy  claim  to  Udce  rank  witli  tboanperb  poiii'^dt 
f  Cotonol  Joaiidi  Qnincy  in  iha  pos^jtssiuu  of  hii  duiHiiindanta, 
nd  overshadow sj  tbu  full  length  of  .).  Q.  Admns  by  Staai^, 
J  an*pn^f  near  it     Thcrt  ia  ftlso  a  portmit  of  Count  Knndbt\b 

All  llnwcf  portmita  am  ail  mi  ml  do  sUuliea  of  the  rontumcd  of 
tlmir  time,  and  as  duch  huvo  an  intcn^st  nvallin^j;  tltcir  pnn^ly 
artistic  nuirila.  One  of  the  irreparable  coimtHjimnCiSiJ  of  tlm  gi-cat 
txve  in  IloaU>n,  of  Novomb<;r,  1 872^  was  the  Iosh  of  a  scoro  or 
more  of  Copley'**  portnvJta  which  were  atorod  within  the  burnt 
diBtrict. 

In  ISOti  the  Colln-je  corpomtion  liavin^(  repnisentcd  to  the 
General  Court  that  the  prtjcceda  of  the  lottery  gmnttd  for  the 
use  of  th(i  University  by  an  att  piVHsed  Juntj  1  4,  1704,  wt:re  in- 
sulficitmt,  and  that  i^njat  aiii)  exiieiiijivii  rqiaira  weiii  ncjcutistiry 
to  bo  made  on  Ahtasudmaettii  Hall,  th^^y  wiirti  empowered  by  an 
act  pwsutl  Alarcii  U,  to  raiau  |  :il),uiiu  Uy  h>lt4iry,  to  orot^t  the 
"now  bnddin^f  oallod  iStonfrhton  JIall/'  and  for  tho  pnrpoae  of 
itspairing  MiUiBaelnidetU*,  under  diivetion  of  tlaj  PiVi^iJent  and 
Fellows,  who  were  to  appoint  agienta  and  publiah  the  ftcheniea  in 
the  papers. 

A   lottery   had  been  authorized  as   early  a^   1765   to   niise 
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funds   for  the  "new  building"  (Harvard   Hall),  another  in 

1794,  —  in  wliich  tlie  College  itself  drew  the  principal  prize 

(No.  18,547)  often  thousand 

dolljirs,— and  still  anotlier     Mfc|^i|fel8|i!ifc<ftMfc<tttA 
in  1811.  ILLIARD  fr  METcXkE^t 

When    the    can4)8    were     I'  ^  .      ^  ^^ 

fonned  at  Cambridge,  the 
College  buildings  were  found 
very  convenient  for  barracks; 
but  jis  the  greater  jwirt  of 
the  troops  encamped  during 
the  summer  of  1775,  they 
were  made  available  for  evcjry 
variety  of  niilitary  ofhces  as 
well  OH  for  a  certain  number 
of  soldiers.  In  June  Captnin 
Smitli  was  ordcMtMl  to  (piav- 
tcr  in  Nt».  0,  an<l  Captain 
Sophcns  in  No.  2  of  Massa- 
chusetts, while  Mr.  Adams, 
a  sutler,  was  assigne<l  to  No. 
1 7.  The  commissariat  wjis  in 
the  C/ollege  yanl,  where  the 
ileUnls  fr(»m  all  the  jxwts  came 
to  dniw  mtious.  Nwirly  two 
thoui^nd  men  were  sheltered 
ill  the  five  College  buildings 
standing  in  the  winter  of 
1775  -  7(),  of  which  Harvanl 
received  040,  St<mghton  240, 
and  the  chapel  160. 

Harvard  Hall,  as  it  now 
appears,  was  rebuilt  in  1765. 
The  fire  which  flestroyed  its 
predecessor  was  supiK)sed  to 
have  originated  under  the  hearth  of  the  library,  where  a  fire  had 
been  kept  for  the  use  of  the  General  Court,  which  was  then 
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sitting'  tlierc  ou  acctniiiL  at  tho  prcvutmico  c^f  Mtmll  jk^x  hi  IWiah 

toiL  Two  days  afU>r  tliis  fkcoidn^nt  tlio  OL^iHiml  ('oiut  |iik&awl 
Q.  resolve  to  TchuiUI  1  inrvunl  HalJ.  The  new  ciliiiwr  ccjiitiatiM  u 
chapel^  <Uniug'li:tU,  Jilmu-y,  luiLseuitt,  jihiK^opliy  ulmiiitwr,  mid 
an  npiirtmoiLt  for  iha  ]i]iitoaoi)liiaJ  aj^pnmtus. 

Several  inteivsting  indilenU  ure  assocbUd  witU  tho  rohuiU- 
ing  of  Iliirvanl.  A\Mh!Ii  tlio  liev.  Georgo  'WTjiU^Hold  vriis  fii-i*t 
in  New  Knt;)imi.l  ho  was  oiigHjijtHl  in  an  iit:  rim  onion  a  eonlrowi'wy 
with  tho  l^i'eflidciit  and  aouio  of  tlio  iii^trnctora  of  the  ColUntt^. 
Upon  Iiwrniug  of  tljo  loss  tht  aeiuinai-y  had  *iuatained,  Whilo* 
fluid,  putting  tdl  ajuniosities  a^ido,  u^jticitM  (;ontnliiitions  in 
Kn^hutd  and  Sf^otknd  with  goncii^^n^  iVMidt-a.  On  i\w  (nraaiitu 
of  tho  ItiJit  visit  of  tlds  Ci^lehiiitod  pjviulior  to  Antrrii^i  ovrry 
attention  wa^  paid  liini  Uy  Llxu  IViviiduJit  and  Krllo^vtt  i>l' 
the  llnivoTOity.  J)n  Ajijdrlon,  who  Ijad  nlod^.'m^l'ly  a|i|K»rt*Ml 
Wldtuiiold's  tcacliin^,  invitud  him  to  j^tt^ai^h  in  hiij  jailpit^  and 
the  bveno  is  said  to  liuve  Uion  one  of  givat  intoi'ust. 

Harvard  Hall  was  phmne^l  by  OoVijrnoi*  llormml,  —  a  great 
friend  of  the  CollogOj  wliatovt^r  elao  hia  dcnieritMj  —  and  whil**  it 
waa  buihling  ho  wonhl  not  mihv  tlio  least  deimrtni^e  fn^tu  Idn 
plan.  It  is  said  he  could  repeat  the  wliolo  of  ShakcsiHjare. 
That  he  was  somewhat  sensitive  to  the  many  lamiK)ons  lovelleil 
at  him  may  be  infeiTed  from  his  complaint  to  the  council  of  a 
piece  in  the  Boston  Gazette,  which  ended  with  these  lines  :  — 

"  And  if  Bucli  men  are  by  God  npi)ointed, 
The  devil  may  be  the  Lonl's  anointed." 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  England  in  1 7G8, 
which  was  one  of  Bernard's  measui\5S,  tho  portniit  of  tho  Gov- 
ernor which  hung  in  Harvard  Hall  was  found  with  a  i)iece  cut 
out  of  the  breast,  exactly  describing  a  heart.  Tho  mutilated 
l)ictui"e  disap|)eai'e<l  and  coidd  never  l)o  tmced. 

Ailor  JWjumr.s  i-cturn  home  it  wius  ivporUid,  and  curnjntly 
believed,  that  he  was  driven  out  of  the  Smyrna  Coffee  House 
in  London,  by  Geneml  Oglethorpe,  who  told  him  he  was  a 
dirty,  factious  scoundrel,  who  smelled  cursed  sti-ong  of  the 
hangman.     The  General  ordered  the  Governor  to  leave  the 
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room  as  one  unworthy  to  mix  with  gentlemen,  but  offered  to 
give  him  the  satisfaction  of  following  him  to  the  door  had  he 
anything  to  reply.  The  Governor,  accordiiig  to  the  account, 
Jeft  the  Jiouso  like  a  guilty  cowanl. 

Harvard,  tlie  building  of  wliich  Thomas  Dawes  superintended, 
stands  on  a  foundation  of  Braintrce  stone,  above  which  is  a 
course  of  dressed  red  sandstone  with  a  bolt  of  the  same  material 
Iwtwccn  tlio  stories.  It  is  composed  of  a  ccntnd  building  with  a 
pediment  at  either  front,  to  which  are  joined  two  wings  of  equal 
height  and  length,  each  having  a  pediment  at  the  end.  There 
are  but  two  stories,  the  lower  tier  of  windows  being  arched, 
and  the  whole  stnicturc  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  It  was 
in  the  Philosophy  Room  of  Harvard  that  Wasliington  was 
received  in  1789,  and  after  breakfasting  inspected  the  library, 
nmseum,  i^c. 

The  three  buildings  which  we  have  described  are  those  seen 
by  Captain  Ooclet  in  1750.*     Ue  says  :  — 

"  After  dinner  ^Ir.  Jncob  Wendell,  Abraham  Wendell,  and  self 
took  horse  and  went  to  see  Cambridge,  which  is  a  neat,  pleasant 
villnge,  and  consists  of  about  an  hundred  houses  and  three  Col- 
leges, which  are  a  plain  old  fabrick  of  no  manner  of  architect,  and 
the  present  much  out  of  repair,  is  situated  on  one  side  of  the  Towne 
and  fonns  a  large  Square  ;  its  apartments  are  pretty  large.  Drank  a 
{.'lass  wine  with  the  collegians,  returned  and  stopt  at  Richardson's 
where  Iwught  some  fowles  and  came  home  in  the  evening  which  we 
spent  at  Wetherhead's  with  sundry  gentlemen." 

Hollis  and  the  second  Stoughton  Hall,  both  standing  to  the 
north  of  Harvard,  are  in  the  same  style  of  architecture.  The 
first,  named  for  Thomas  Hollis,  was  begun  in  1762  and  com- 
l)lctcd  in  1763.  It  was  set  on  lire  when  Old  Harvard  was 
consumed,  and  was  struck  by  lightning  in  1768.  Thomas 
Dawes  was  the  architect.  Stoughton  was  built  during  the 
yenrs  1804,  1805.  They  have  each  frmr  stories,  and  are  exceed- 
ingly plain  "  old  fabrics  "  of  red  brick.  Standing  in  front  of 
the  interval  between  these  is  Holdon  Cha])el,  built  in  1745  at 

•  N.  E.  Hi8t.  and  Oen.  Register. 
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tho  cost  of  tho  willow  am)  ilnu^litiM^  of  Sunnid  IluMmip  niui  uf 
the  illi'tictore  of  trio  iiaiik  of  J^ji^land,  It  wa^  Ui-hI  u^^tl  IW  tii^ 
College  tlevotione,  subaequoatly  for  the  Ani(?rikviii  cotnt^oniH'tial, 
U3m\  ufterwanLa  far  anaU^mu^l  Iccturtif]  iOul  ili^^i^ctioiid.  It  Uv 
citim)  iji  1800  ildvotoii  U*  Jwt^tuiiu  iiml  rL*t;i  till  ton  iuhjilm  fur  IIkj 
|mjf«iAHOi«  AUil  tntont,  Uolworthy  HjiH,  wJikli  titaiiJii  itt  ii;jht 
angles  with  StonghloTi,  wu»  civrU*(l  in  tHTJ.  Hi-Mihia  tlio  liv^* 
Imttk  ^iii(;i^  BtiLUiliiig  in  [HW,  weim  iiIhh  wlmt  ^Vitd  tlion  mthi<l 
t\m  CoUege  Iloiiae,  a  thtvo-utory  wooilon  huUilingf  Btaikding 
without  the  Collo;tjo  pii^l,  cofiUiitiing  twelve  riM/ins  with  stutiiiM. 
It  wrta  origimiUy  built  iu  1 770  tor  a  jirivat^j  dwt^lHi^,  mul  fmr- 
clmeeii  aouii  after  Ijy  tl*i^  OoUiigu  mrj>onition.  tJnivi>n4ity  ILiU, 
built  in  181U-13  of  OUnlmwfonl  gRinit<i,  is  jilaceil  u|joii  tho 
site  of  tbti  oM  Dofj  Poml  iimi  witlihi  th<4  Umita  of  the  Wigglas- 
worth  Ox  I^ftstura  Thia  bnihliug  had  onco  u  luirrow  ^iiw^ijie 
from  iKMug  blown  up  by  thu  atiulentiij  the  03Ci>loBioii  l^eiij;^ 
heiird  at  a  great  distance.  A  iittk  8uuthcuaEi  of  lioUis  i^  tht^ 
suj>iK*3c4  site  of  tbo  Indian  col  logo. 

It  does  not  fall  within  our  pur[K)ao  to  rwit©  tho  hijstory  of 
tbe  mote  mwlcrn  huihlings  groupoil  nronnd  tlio  interior  ^nnd- 
rangle,  with  its  magnificent  elms  and  shady  walks  ;  its  elegant 
and  lofty  donnitorics,  and  its  classic  loiu  Our  business  is 
with  thu  old  fabrics,  the  ancient  (Mistimes  and  antitiuaUul  cus- 
toms of  former  generations  of  Senior  and  Junior,  Sophomore 
and  Freshman. 

It  wjis  a  warm  spring  afternoon  when  we  stood  within  the 
quadrangle  and  slaked  our  thirat  at  the  wooden  pump.  A 
longing  to  throw  one's  self  upon  the  gniss  under  one  of  those 
inviting  trees  was  rudely  repelled  by  the  painted  mlmonition, 
met  at  every  turn,  to  "  Keep  off  the  Grass."  Tlie  government 
does  not  wtiste  words ;  it  onlers,  and  its  regulations  assimilate 
to  those  of  the  Medes  and  Persians,  which  alterctli  not.  Never- 
theless, a  few  benches  would  not  seem  out  of  place  here,  wlien 
we  recall  how  the  sages  of  Greece  instructed  their  disciples  as 
they  walked  or  while  seated  under  some  shady  bough,  aa  Soc- 
rates is  described  by  Plato. 

Looking  up  at  the  open  windows  of  the  dormitories,  we  saw 
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that  not  a  few  were  giinit^tlied  with  IhhjU^iI  or  5Ji|Ji>t*rtnl  feet. 
This  eeemiMl  the  favoriUa  fiUitudti  for  ^tuUy,  by  wlikdi  kiu^wl- 
eU;^,  abaorlxnl  nt  llm  ikhIhI  oxLnni]itii!&,  i;^  cTcithltirUnt  liy  iUii 
]nclin«^it  pi II no  of  Uui  Iv^tA  tu  i\n^  Wly,  fiuiUly  niuuntiii^  a^  Ut;,'U 
lia  its  Htjurce,  rtiphoii-Iikt],  Ui  Uio  bmm.  Any  uiovumiiit  by  %vbidt 
tJie  foot  mi^ht  be  luM^ej^jtl  tluring  this  proctais  wikiilil^  wo  »iv 
persuuiled^  taufle  tlie  batiUy  gaiutkl  learuing  to  Jlow  Uuik  a^^un 
to  tlit^  loet,  (.Hbors  of  the  atiidanU  s^'orb  »ipiatlud  in  hulum 
fUahion,  their  enH>wa  fin  tlirir  ku^vs,  their  thiuh  n^alin^'  in  thi-ir 
poim^,  with  kiiitUsd  biKJWn  uutl  ay*^^  fixwl  uii  Vftciiiiuy,  ut  wbiuh^ 
did  we  posHeaa  tUo  ooiijiiici^ti  Jiii,  tho  oiininig  Mhivm^ity  boat* 
mce  or  the  hist  Uiae^ludl  Umrnmueut  Wimltl^  wn  fnmiy,  apiM^iir 
imteiul  of  I^^tin  chuu^icH.  IV^thujiu  vfn  UtiVii  \u>i  rightly  iiitor 
pretofl  the  ox{)nM8ionM  of  othora,  whidi  ueeuKHl  to  nay,  iu  thu 
lung\mgu  of  ontj  whoecs  bmiii  w*ia  stnotdnul  iipim  th«  aiuiio  luitk 
a  uuutury  and  u  ipiiiittr  iigo  :  ^ — 

"  Now  algebmj  geoinfltrjr, 
ArilhiJitiliekj  ufttrououiyp 

All  tlii&M>ui«  ynfim  of  tatthemultcH, 
With  twenty  hanier  names  than  these, 
Disturb  my  brains  ami  bn^ik  my  peace." 

It  was  formerly  the  practice  of  the  Sophomores  to  notify  tlie 
Freshmen  to  assemble  in  the  Chapel,  where  they  were  indoc- 
trinated in  the  ancient  customs  of  the  College,  the  latter  being 
required  "  to  keep  their  places  in  their  seats,  and  attend  with 
decency  to  the  reading."  Among  these  customs,  dcscendeil 
from  remote  times,  wjis  one  which  forbiule  a  Fi-cshmun  *'to 
wear  his  hat  in  the  College  yartl,  unless  it  rains,  hails,  or  snows, 
provided  he  bo  on  foot,  and  have  not  l>oth  hands  full."  Tho 
same  prohibition  extende<l  to  all  undergraduates  when  any  uf 
the  governors  of  tho  College  wore  in  tho  yard.  These  absurd 
"relics  of  barbarism"  had  become  entirely  obsolete  before  1800. 

The  degrading  custom  which  made  a  Freshman  subservient 
to  all  other  classes,  and  obliged  him  to  go  of  errands  like  a  pot- 
boy in  an  alehouse,  tho  Senior  having  tho  prior  claim  to  his 
service,   died  a  natural   death,   without  the   interposition    of 
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authority.  It  became  the  practice  under  tliis  state  of  things 
for  a  Freshman  to  choose  a  Senior  as  a  jmtron,  to  whom  he 
ncknowledgeil  service,  and  who,  on  his  part,  rendered  du©  pro- 
tection to  liis  servitor  from  the  demands  of  others.  These  i)etty 
offices,  wlien  not  unreasonably  re<[uired,  could  be  enforced  by 
an  appeal  to  a  tutor.  The  President  and  immediate  govern- 
ment liatl  also  their  Freshmen.  It  is  notcwortliy  that  tlio 
abolition  of  this  menial  custom  was  recommended  by  the  Over- 
seers as  early  as  1772;  but  the  Corporation,  which,  doubtless,  de- 
rived too  many  advantages  from  a  continuance  of  the  practice, 
rejected  the  proposal. 

Another  custom  obliged  the  Freshman  to  measure  his  strength 
with  the  Sophomore  in  a  wreMling-match,  which  usually  took 
place  during  the  second  week  in  the  term  on  the  College  play- 
ground, which  formerly  bounded  on  Charlestown  road,  now 
Kirkland  Street,  and  inchuled  about  an  acre  and  a  half  This 
playj^ronnjl  was  enclosed  by  a  close  boanl  fence,  which  began 
alHiut  fifty  f(M*t  north  of  ILollis  and  extendcnl  back  about  three 
hundred  fret,  separating  tlie  playground  from  the  College 
buildings.  The  playground  had  a  front  on  the  Common  of 
about  sixty- live  feet,  and  was  entered  on  the  side  of  Hollis. 

"  TJiis  enclosure,  an  irregidar  8(|uare,  contained  two  thirds  or  more 
of  the  gronntl  on  which  Stonghton  stands,  the  greater  part  of  the 
hnd  nu  which  Tlolworthy  stnnds,  tog(»ther  with  al»out  the  siunc 
<|uantity  <»f  laiul  in  front  of  the  wune,  the  land  back  of  Holworthy, 
including  part  of  a  road  since  laid  out^  and  perhai>s  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  western  extremity  of  the  Delta,  so  called." 

This  was  the  College  gymnasia,  where  the  students,  after 
evening  ])rayers,  mn,  leaped,  wrestled,  played  at  quoits  or 
cricket,  and  at  good,  oM-fashioned,  obsolete  bat  and  ball,  —  not 
the  tlangerous  pastime  of  to-day,  but  where  you  stood  up,  man- 
fashion,  with  nothing  worse  resulting  than  an  occasional  eye  in 
mourning. 

In  the  early  days  offending  students  were  punished  by  the 
im])osition  of  fines  or  whipping.  There  is  a  record  of  an  order 
to  this  effect  in  the  Massachusetts  archives. 
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Any  account  nf  narvuiil  wliinK  iyiioivil  iho  t^iuhs*  \vi>i»M  Im 
iiiiU>hkj)loto.  13ctii(k'-ii  Like  VUi  Hi^Ui  Ku|}[«]i  wiu  thu  I'oL^lum, 
foumliifl  liy  Uie  S(!ttiorH  llImjiU  1793.  ll  w^^a  otii^uully  uulW 
tliti  rig  OuIjj  Imt,  fur  mtiuu  Ltiikiiowii  itui^oi^  tljis  Ijoiiit^ly  l>ut  ux- 
pre^sivo  dcTivatiiJii  wiiii  tniituLituil  into  u  ijl4>i^i  on^JiuiLimi*^  titli^* 
A  writer  reiuurka  tliat  t^jvruoil  pig»  Imvc;  t$omi3ttmui)  iKiuii  an  ox* 
hibitiou,  but,  to  our  minU,  to  liavo  boon  oducatuil  niuon^^  tliotii 
would  t>e  but  an  ill  i>n3sii>urt  into  gofnl  sooiuty.  Tburu  wu4  alsiJ 
tbe  Hftsty  PuvMing  Club,  —  a  namo  aii^intiuiut  of  tluit  stivoryj 
fttriiiiittxiiia  substiiiicL*,  the  dUh  of  inmiy  geiinrntioiw  of  New- 
EugknderB.  Wbother  tliia  Hf>C'if*ty  owod  lU  ori^'iu  to  Hiuu|itu)iry 
rt^gu latin ua  wo  ar«  unable;  to  say  ;  but  a  k^ttlo  of  tbi*  articlo, 
ateuiiilng  hi^t.  6Ut»[>4)mlt^i1  to  n  polL%  and  Ix^nio  by  a  biuco  of 
students  aciuaa  tlio  Collego  yanl,  were  worth  a  vi^it  to  Old 
Tliirvard  to  bavo  witn<!saed. 

<Aimuti^rtc4iUieiit,  Ni^il  uiiy^^  wu^  tonnnrly  ;i  fusLi^Ml  second 
only  Ui  tbe  day  of  tli«  eWtiou  of  tbo  inii^dstraU-a,  usimlly 
termed  **  Klfictiou  Day."  Tbu  account  iii  *'  Now  lin^dand'^ 
Firat  Fruita"  givefl  tbo  manner  of  rondn/=ting  tbe  flradeujiinil 
exorcisea  in  1GJ2  :  — 

"The  students  of  the  first  dossis  that  have  Ikjciic  these  foiii-e  yecitis* 
trained  up  in  Univeitiity  letmiing  (lor  their  rii)ening  in  tlie  knowl- 
edge of  tongues  and  arts)  and  are  approved  for  their  inainiei*s,  as 
they  Imve  kept  their  pnblic  Acts  in  former  yeares,  oni^Mdves  being 
present  at  them  ;  so  have  they  lately  kept  two  solemn  Acts  for  their 
Commencement,  when  Qoveniour,  ^bigistrates  and  the  Afinisters 
fi-om  all  parts,  with  all  sorts  of  schollars,  and  othei-s  in  great  num- 
bers were  present  and  did  heare  their  exercises  ;  which  wei-e  I^itine 
and  Qreeke  Orations,  and  Declamations,  and  Ilebi-ew  Analasis, 
Grammaticall,  Logicall  and  Rhetoricall  of  the  Psalms  ;  And  their 
answers  and  disputations  in  Logicall,  Ethiadl,  Physicidl,  and  AteUi- 
physicall  questions  ;  and  so  wei-e  found  worthy  of  the  first  degree 
(commonly  called  Bachelour  ])ro  more  Academijuum  in  Anglia)  ; 
Ikiiug  first  jn-esented  by  the  President  to  the  AfagistnUes  and  Minis- 
ters, and  by  him  upon  their  approlxUion,  scdenndy  adnutte<l  unto 
the  same  degree,  and  a  booke  of  arts  delivered  into  each  of  their 
hands,  and  the  power  given  them  to  read  Lectures  in  the  hall  upon 

•  Fixing  the  founding  in  1638. 
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any  of  the  arts,  when  they  shall  be  thereunto  called,  and  a  liberty 
of  studying  in  the  library." 

Commeiicoment  continued  to  be  celebrated  as  a  red-letter 
day,  second  only  to  the  republican  anniversary  of  the  Fourth 
of  July.  The  merry-makings  under  the  tents  and  awnings 
erectetl  Ayithin  the  College  grounds,  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests,  who  had  assembled  to  do  honor  to  the  hterary  triumphs 
of  their  friends  or  relatives,  were  completely  eclipsed  by  the 
saturnalia  going  on  without  on  the  neighboring  Common.  This 
space  was  covered  with  bootlis,  within  which  the  hungry  and 
thirsty  might  find  refreshment,  or  the  unwary  be  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  sweat-cloth,  dice,  or  roulette.  Side-shows, 
with  iwrforming  monkeys,  dogs,  or  perhaps  a  tame  bear,  less 
savage  than  his  human  tormentors,  drew  their  gaping  nmlti- 
tudcus,  ovor  in  iiioveincnt,  fi-oni  point  to  i>oint.  Gaming  was 
fit'cly  indulged  in,  and  tlie  Maine  Law  was  not.  As  tlie  day 
waxctl,  th<3  liipior  began  to  pwduco  its  legitimate  results, 
swi'uring  ami  lighting  tiking  the  i)laco  of  tlio  less  exciting  ex- 
hibitions. Th(>  crowd  sui'gcd  around  the  scene  of  each  pugilistic 
encounter,  upsetting  the  booths,  and  vociferating  encouragement 
to  the  combatants.  The  best  man  emerged  with  battered  nose, 
eyes  swelled  and  inflamed,  his  clothes  in  tatters,  to  receive  the 
])l:iudits  of  the  mob  and  tlio  pledge  of  victory  in  another  Ik)w1 
of  grog,  whiles  the  vancpiished  sncMiked  away  amid  the  jeers  and 
derisit^n  (»f  the  men  and  the  hootings  of  the  boys.  These  orgies, 
soniewliat  less  violent  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
were  by  degrees  brought  within  the  limits  of  decency,  and 
finally  disappeared  altogether.  This  was  one  of  those  "  good 
old  time  "  customs  which  we  have  sometimes  known  recalled 
with  long-drawn  sigh  and  woful  shake  of  the  head  over  our 
own  days  of  State  police,  lemonade,  and  degeneracy.  During 
the  early  years  of  the  Revolution,  and  as  late  as  1778,  there 
was  no  public  Commencement  at  Harvard. 

Dress  was  a  matter  to  which  students  gave  little  heed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  The  College  laws  required  them  to 
wear  coats  of  blue-gray,  with  gowns  as  a  substitute,  in  wann 
weather,  —  except  on  public  occasions,  when  black  gowns  were 
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porraittotl.  Little  dtww  your  spruf^a  young  imtU^r-jniiUruU)  of 
tcHltiy  rc^mbk^  iu  tliia  n^puut^  liU  pcvjocctkiurj  who  went  a1>oiit 
the  College  gruuiiilii,  ouil  evuu  tljo  viiluge,  ntUreil  iu  sumnu^r  in 
a  looso,  lonj;  ^uwu  t>f  calico  ur  gingham,  varifeil  in  w'Intor  by 
A  siiuikr  garment  nf  woolli^n  stull',  eall^l  lamltskin.  With  n. 
cocked  hut  on  hi&  hi;jul,  uml  iH^akiid-tou^l  ahoiis  on  \\U  fL*4^t,  yonr 
cfillegian  was  uot  u  biul  tiouuti^qmrL  of  Dominiu  Sinnihkjji  iu 
diahabilk^  if  utti  in  It.^irhing,  K noohrccthw!*  Utgan  to  liu  iII^h 
canlci]  aliout  IHM  by  tilt)  young  mcni,  but  wuru  ruliiinal  by  u 
fow  of  the  Mer^  until  about  181^5,  wheu  pnutaloou;^  had  eu  far 
Cijtablished  tbenjflulve^  that  it  wm  uiuiMml  to  aee  dimJl^bthu^ 
oxccpt  upon  th(i  liuibtj  of  ts^jmo  ngwtl  relic  of  tho  oUl  rhjiuu, 
To|>-booUr  with  tbu  yellow  liniu;^  fultiikg  over,  and  cordovans, 
or  half'biiotB,  motle  of  olastio  leather,  titting  itself  to  the  tibji|>o 
of  the  leg;  bclongiisl  to  the  time  of  which  we  are  ^vritin^;.  Tins 
iendeuey,  it  must  be  admitt^Ml,  has  houn  towartU  improvomQut^ 
onil  the  proaent  generation  fully  com[>re]icnils  how 

*^  Bmid  dmlti  luthb  foiik  lui  luioa  hvvw  ; 
Miiki  Tnmiy  ti:Lj1woniiA  butUirllvcii  - 
Qiei  mony  a  doctor  liU  degrees, 

For  little  skaith ; 
In  short  you  may  be  what  you  please, 

W'iguid  braid  chiith." 

An  examplo  of  the  merits  of  dress  was  somewliat  hidicrously 
presented  by  a  colloquy  between  two  Ilarvanl  men  wlio  arrived 
at  eminence,  and  wlio  were  as  wide  apart  as  tlie  poles  in  their 
attention  to  |)ersonal  appoiimnce.  Tliooplnlns  Parsons  was  a 
man  very  negligent  of  his  outward  seeming,  while  Harrison 
Gray  Otis  Wiis  noted  for  his  fine  linen  and  reganl  for  his  apjmrel. 
The  elegant  Otis,  liaviiig  to  cross-examine  a  witness  in  court 
whose  appeamnce  Wixs  slovenly  in  the  extreme,  commented 
upon  the  man's  fdtliy  exterior  with  severity,  and  spoke  of  him 
as  a  "  dirty  fellow,"  because  he  had  on  a  dirty  shirt.  Parsons, 
whose  witness  it  was,  objected  to  the  Imdgering  of  Otis. 

"  Why,"  said  Otis,  turning  to  Parsons,  with  ill-concealed 
irony,  "  how  many  shirts  a  week  do  you  wear,  Brother  Par- 
sons?" 
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"  I  wear  one  shirt  a  week,"  was  the  reply.  "  How  many  do 
you  wear  ? " 

"  I  change  my  shirt  every  day,  and  sometimes  oftener,"  ^aid 
Otis. 

"  Well,"  retorted  Parsons,  "  you  must  be  a  *  dirty  fellow '  to 
soil  seven  shirts  a  week  when  1  do  but  one." 

There  was  a  sensation  in  the  court-i'oom,  and  Mr.  Otis  sat 
down  with  his  plumage  a  little  rufHod. 

**  For  though  you  had  as  wise  a  snout  on, 
As  Sliokespcare  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Your  judgment  fouk  would  hae  a  doubt  on, 

I  'U  tak  my  aith, 
Till  they  would  see  ye  wi'  a  suit  on 
0'  guid  braid  claith.*' 

The  silken  "  Oxford  Caps,"  formerly  worn  in  public  by  the 
collegians,  are  well  remembcreil.  Those  were  abandoned,  in 
public  places,  through  the  force  of  cii-cumstances  alone,  as  they 
tlrew  attentions  of  no  agreeable  nature  upon  the  wearer  when 
ho  wan(lere<l  from  the  protecting  o^gis  t)f  his  Alma  Mater.  In 
the  neighboring  city,  should  his  steps  unfortunately  tend  thither, 
the  sight  of  his  lieadi)iece  at  once  aroused  the  war-cries  of  the 
clans  of  Cambridge  Street  and  the  West  End.  "  An  Oxford 
Cap !  an  Oxford  Cap  ! "  reverberated  through  the  dirty  lanes, 
and  was  answered  by  the  instjint  muster  of  an  ill-omened  rabble 
o{  sans-culottes.  Stones,  mud,  and  unsavory  eggs  were  showered 
ujwn  the  \vi*ctchwl  "  Soph,"  whoso  conduct  on  these  occasions 
justiliotl  the  derivation  of  his  College  title.  Sometimes  he  stood 
his  gn)und  to  be  pummelled  until  within  an  inch  of  taking  his 
degree  in  another  world,  and  finally  to  see  his  silken  helmet 
borne  off  in  triumph  at  the  end  of  a  broomstick  ;  generally, 
however,  he  obeyed  the  dictates  of  discretion  and  took  incon- 
tinently to  his  heels.  At  sight  of  these  ugly  black  bonnets, 
worthy  a  familiar  of  the  Inquisition,  the  whole  neighborhood 
seemed  stirred  to  its  centre  with  a  frenzy  only  to  be  assuaged 
when  the  student  doffed  his  obnoxious  casque  or  fled  across  the 
hostile  border. 

The  collegians,  with  a  commendable  e^prii  du  corps,  and  a 
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valor  worthy  a  bcttc^r  cauue,  cluui^  to  tluiir  i^i\vi  with  n  cLivulfu; 
(lovutiuTL  linni  iduuo  of  perticciitioii.  T\\vy  Inmicil  W  vi^it  Llia 
city  in  baiulu  iiusUtad  of  mi^\y,  l>nt  tliu  only  bmni^ht  iutu 
iu-'tiou  tliG  njfi«irvcB  of  "Niggvr  Hill/'  uml  calarf^^il  tlic  wiur. 
Tbo  North  modo  coiuaion  atui^ti  witii  tlje  W(^tt  ami  ^ioutU  Kud 
with  both.  Tlie  Harvurtl  loy^  \^vmM  thuju8i»lv4»,  an* I  sointi 
flftngeri>iia  tiight-uffmyd  took  pluc*^  in  thi!  strt^oU,  for  whiL-h  Iha 
ncttir*  Hunt  tailed  iKjforu  tho  (luthoriiiia.  C^>tnmon-df^i»sp  at 
kngth  put  an  <jtid  to  thi)  Uuitiirbint;  cuiiku,  in  whitili  th<t  sta- 
ilcnts  W4?rt5  obH^I  to  confess  th<j  game  was  not  worth  tho 
i!jijiUk\  Tho  tlxfoTil  Caj^wi  weru  hung  on  thu  <li>i'iuitory  fu^ga, 
ujul  onler  reigiR-il  in  Warsaw. 

It  ie  not  <lusigneil  to  enumeiiUc  thu  many  dbtin^^uUh4.^d  &Jtu 
of  OhI  TTarvaitl  whose  immea  illnminnte  history.  Thta  has 
Ikhsu  ilojn?  ill  a  gfirits  of  bio^'rsiphii^i*  fnini  an  abhi  |h;ii.*  ii\us 
of  tho  hrjit  cluHH  of  gi^idnuUH  w^is  George  1>owuing,  who  went 
to  I'Jigbnd  anil  l>e<ianni  Chaphiiii  t*i  Colontjl  Ukry  m  m^imnit, 
in  Ci-ornvf^li'ti  anuy,  —  the  tmm  wliom  hu  afUin^funU  Utdiiiyi?d 
in  oriW  U)  ingnitiato  bh]«salf  in  tho  favur  of  Cliarlo&  tL  Uti 
wa«  a  brutiicfr-in-hiw  c»f  CfOViTnor  lJm«Utrcot  and  a  giKHl  ftiend 
to  New  England.  Doctor  Johnson  cliaractcrized  him  jw  tho 
"  dog  Downing."  He  was  ambassador  to  tho  states  of  Hol- 
land, and  notwithstanding  his  i-eputiition,  soile<l  by  the  Ixjtmyal 
of  some  of  his  republican  friends  to  the  block,  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  address.  No  otlier  evidence  is  neede<l  to  show  that 
he  was  a  scoundrel  tlian  the  record  of  his  treatment  of  Jus 
mother,  in  her  old  age,  as  related  by  herself :  — 

"But  I  am  now  att  ten  pounde  ayear  for  my  chamber  and  3 
pound  for  my  fleniauts  wages,  and  luuie  to  extend  the  other  tene 
pound  a  year  to  accomadat  for  our  meat  and  drinck  ;  and  for  my 
clothing  and  all  other  necessaries  I  am  much  to  seeke,  and  more 
your  brother  Oeorg  will  not  liear  of  for  me ;  and  that  it  is  onely 
couetousness  that  maks  me  aske  more.  He  last  sumer  ])ought  an- 
other town,  near  Hatly,  adled  Clappum,  cost  liim  13  or  14  thou- 
sand pound,  and  I  reidly  beleeue  one  of  us  2  are  couetous." 

Downing  Street,  Ix)ndon,  was  named  for  Sir  George  when 

*  John  L.  Sibley,  Librarian. 
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the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  was  put  in  commission  (May^ 
1667),  and  Downing  College,  Cambridge,  England,  was  founded 
by  a  grandson  of  the  baronet,  in  1717. 

Tlie  class  of  1763  was  in  many  respects  a  remarkable  one^ 
fruitful  in  loyalists  to  the  mother  country.  Three  refugee 
judges  of  the  Supreme  Court,  of  which  number  Sampson  Salter 
lilowors  lived  to  be  a  hundred,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Dr. 
Holyokc,  the  oklcst  of  tlio  Harvard  alumni;  Bliss  of  Spring- 
licld  and  Upham  of  Brookfield,  afterwards  judges  of  the  high- 
est court  in  Now  Brunswick  ;  Dr.  John  Jeffries,  the  celebrated 
surgeon  of  Boston,  and  others  of  less  note.  On  the  Whig  side 
were  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering,  General  Jedediah  Hunting- 
ton, who  pronounced  the  first  English  oration  ever  delivered  at 
Coinmenccmout,  and  Hon.  Nathan  Cushing. 

Benjamin  Prott,  aftcrAvartls  Chief  Justice  of  New  York  under 
the  crown,  was  a  gmchiato  of  1737.  lie  had  been  bred  a  me- 
chanic, but,  having  met  witli  a  serious  injury  that  disabled  him 
from  purauin^  liis  tnwlo,  turned  his  attention  to  study.  Oov- 
crntirs  Bolchor,  Hutcliinson,  Dunimer,  SjKjncer  Phips,  Bowdoin, 
Strong,  Gerry,  Kustis,  Everett,  T.  L.  Winthroj),  the  two  Presi- 
dents Adams  and  the  Governor  of  that  name,  are  of  those  who 
have  been  distinguished  in  hig}i  political  positions.  The  names, 
of  those  wlio  have  become  eminent  in  law,  medicine,  and  divin- 
ity would  make  too  formidable  a  catalogue  for  our  limits. 

The  Mar([uis  Chastellux,  wi'iting  in  1 782,  says  :  — 

"  I  must  here  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  elsewhere,  that  in 
comparing  our  universities  and  our  studies  in  general  with  those  of 
the  Anierieann,  it  would  not  be  to  our  interest  to  call  for  a  decision 
of  the  f[UC8tion,  which  of  the  two  nations  should  be  considered  an 
infant  people." 

A  University  education,  upon  which,  perhaps,  too  great 
stress  is  laid  by  a  few  narrow  minds  who  would  found  an 
aristocracy  of  learning  in  the  rejmblic  of  letters,  is  unquestion- 
ably of  groat  advantage,  though  not  absolutely  essential  to  a 
successful  public  career.  It  is  a  passport  which  smooths  the 
way,  if  it  docs  not  guarantee  superiority.     Perhaps  it  has  a 
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tendency  Uj  a  elanniabne^a  which  liua  hut  liltlt?  ayiuimtliy  vriih 
thoflii  whose  ikctjnirtiJiirnt3  fuwo  hcuii  giiiniiil  wl^ilo  nlomly 
tighbtng  the  bfiltio  of  life  iu  ihti  i^urvait  of  a  liv(?JihouiL 
Through  ii»  nit^nM  miiny  Imvo  achiuvt^ii  Ijongr  an<l  dUtiudioii, 
while  not  a.  iW  liuve  nmvoi]  ui  thtt  t;txtl  witliotit  it,  Fm]Lkliit, 
Uiimfonl,  ICitttiuhmtutir  ami  William  Wnt  aii^  uxamj^l^  i^f  si^ 
cnUuil  Belf-mwiu  uwu  which  it  wovthl  hu  iu^uiUcsh  Ui  niultiikly. 
Evun  in  Enyland  tho  |>n^poiliun  uf  trolk^jritmtj  in  jnihli*:  lile  U 
t^tuull.  Twenly-fiv«  yeara  ujjo  I^ini  Lynithui't^t  said  in  a  s]>eech 
that,  when  ho  huj^nui  Wm  jK^litind  utniura  mtijonly  iif  this  Umi^i 
of  (Jonnnon*}  had  rw^oivLnl  a  Unlveniily  etlm^Ltinii,  wdnUi  at  th<j 
timo  of  whiirh  ho  wuh  a^H^ukiug  not  nnm>  than  oitu  litlli  had 
t>een  eo  oducattit.1  The  jitxictic«  whiVh  |>rt.'viiilii  in  uur  oottntiVf 
especially  at  the  Weat^  of  diiaiin^uiiihini^  every  eon  J  j  try  semi- 
nary  with  the  name  of  eullc^u,  ia  dt^setviiig  of  nminalilknl 
reprobation. 

It  would  be  curious  to  trace  tlio  antecedents  »f  tho  i>osaes- 
twrii  of  Boine  of  the  great  names  in  histoiy,  Colujuhu^  was 
a  weaver  J  Sixtus  V,  kejjl  swine;  Fei^uson  and  Bums  were 
shepherds;  Defoe  was  a  liosier's  apprentice;  Ilo^nrth,  an  en- 
gi-aver  of  pcwttir  ^wta  ;  Dtin  Jonson  wha  a  hrickduycr ;  (Vp 
vantea  wjia  a  common  soldier;  Halloy  was  tfie  Bcm  of  a  wap- 
boiler  ;  Arkwright  Wiis  a  baH»er,  and  lt*il/*jni  the  &m  of  a  Ikiv- 
ber ;  Canova  wha  the  son  of  a  stone^c utter,  and  Shakespeare 
commenced  hfe  as  a  TueniaL 

The  historic  ofisociationa  of  llarvanl  are  many  and  intere^t^ 
i  n  gn  The  li  u  i  Id  i  i  igs  h  a ve  hMf\  ue  n  tl  y  boon  iiae*!  hy  tl  le  legisl  ati  ve 
branches  of  the  provincial  government.  In  1720  the  (JcncKil 
Court  sat  hortij  havin^^  been  Uiljimnied  from  Salem  by  O^jvornor 
Durnetf  in  Au^sL  Again  iu  tho  sUirmy  timoa  of  1770  ti»c 
CouH  woa  proi^jjfue<l  hy  Hutchinson  to  meet  hero  instead!  of  at 
its  ancient  seat  in  Boston.  AVagyrs  woita  laid  at  fjrcat  CKhls 
that  tho  Asaciiihly  wouhl  not  |iroceeil  to  do  busiucsSj  considcnnj,^ 
thcmscjlves  as  under  I'oatniint,  They,  howeverj  opened  tb^Mi- 
session  under  prott*^t,  by  a  Voto  of  60  yeas  to  20  naya.  Urgent 
public  hutiiness  gave  tlie  Governor  a  triumph,  wbicb  w^ts  i^n- 
derttd  as  empty  o^  possible  by  every  ujuioyance  the  membeni  in 
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their  ingenuity  could  invent.  The  preceding  May  the  election 
of  councillors  had  been  held  in  Cambridge,  conformably  to 
Governor  Hutchinson's  orders,  but  contrary  to  the  charter  and 
the  sense  of  the  whole  province.  This  was  done  to  prevent 
any  popular  demonstration  in  Boston,  but  the  patriotic  party 
celebrated  the  day  there,  and  their  friends  flocked  into  town 
from  the  country  as  usual.  An  ox  was  roasted  whole  on  the 
Common  and  given  to  the  populace. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770,  had  occasioned 
great  indignation  and  uneasiness,  which  the  acquittal  of  Cap- 
tain Preston  and  his  soldiers  contributed  to  keep  alive.  The 
following  is  a  copy  of  the  jiaper  iK)8tcd  uiH)n  the  door  of  Jk)8ton 
Town  House  (Old  State  House),  December  13,  1770,  and  for 
which  Govenior  Hutchinson  offered  a  reward  of  a  hundred 
pounds  lawful  money,  to  be  jxiid  out  of  the  public  treasury. 
Otway's  "  Venice  Preservctl "  seems  to  have  furnished  the  text 
to  the  writer :  — 

"  To  nvc  the  «wfTcring«  of  my  fcWovr -townsmen 
AikI  own  myself  a  man  ;  To  see  the  Court 
Ghent  the  injured  people  with  a  shew 
Of  juMictf  wliich  loe  ne'er  can  taste  of ; 
Drive  us  like  wrecks  down  the  rougli  tide  of  power, 
Wliilo  no  liold  is  left  to  save  ns  from  destruction, 
All  that  bear  this  are  slaves,  and  we  as  such, 
Not  to  rouse  up  at  the  great  call  of  Nature  * 

And  free  the  world  from  stick  domestic  tyrants." 

Harvard  has  not  been  free  from  those  insurrectionary  ebulli- 
tions common  to  universities.  In  most  instances  they  have 
originated  in  Commons  Hall ;  the  grievances  of  the  stomach, 
if  not  promptly  redressed,  leading  to  direful  results.  Sydney 
Smith  once  remarked,  that  "  old  friendships  are  destroyed  by 
toasted  cheese,  and  hard  salted  meat  has  led  to  suicide."  The 
stomachs  of  the  students  seem,  on  sundry  occasions,  to  have 
been  no  less  sensitive. 

In  1G74  all  the  scholars,  except  three  or  four  whose  friends 
lived  in  Cambridge,  left  the  College.  In  the  State  archives 
exists  a  curious  document  relative  to  a  difficulty  about  com- 
mons at  an  early  period  in  the  history  of  the  CoUege.  It  is  the 
11  p 
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confesaaion  of  Nathaniel  Eaton  and  wifti^  who  ivore  ciUhI  before 
the  Gouerol  Court  for  mifiMlcmc-iinors  in  providing'  iliet  for  the 
atudonta.  In  Mr».  Kutim'ii  uoulcdaioii  thu  IfoJiovriiig  jjasso^ro 
ocGura  ;  — 

''  \ni\  for  liud  fisht  that  tbey  litul  it  brcniglit  to  tabic,  I  am  ^tvjy 
ihtiTM  v^UH  tUiit  uium;  of  uift-'ot^ti  givt'u  Uli^iiIh  J  nckiit>wlL^ilg<;  my  alti 
in  it.  Alul  for  their  oiiuckt^ivl,  bninglkt  Ut  tbmi  witli  tlitui'  ^atsi  iit 
them,  ami  gont'ii  Oiing  in  tlit^ir  liuaty  puiUHtigt  itu  utterly  iiiiktio\i^ti 
to  n\c  ;  btit  I  am  mtit;h  u(»batuc!t1  it  uhutiJd  ha  iu  Uiv  family  ttud  uirl 
previ^iiU^L  by  myiiell'  or  Hcrvonta  wwl  I  hiimbly  acLBowluiLgc  my 
»(^li|^nc«  iu  it," 

TUg  affair  of  the  n^i^itiou  of  Dr.  I^ing^lou  luia  Ixxsn  mci^ 
tionud.  In  1807  there  waa  a  ^jemaral  inV<>lt  of  all  tbo  daji»«a 
agamat  tbmr  commoiia,  wbioh  hrou^bt  tlieaffaii'a  of  the  Collo^c 
nuarly  to  a  staml  for  about  u  moixtJk.  Tho  cloitscs,  having  e» 
nuiMe  n^fiiseil  to  atttiml  ootumouB,  were  cojiaitlurotl  in  tbi^  light 
of  outlaws  by  tbo  govornmont,  uml  wore  obligiMl  to  ftubscrif>«  t\> 
a  form  of  a^jology  iliotiitud  by  it  to  obtain  reaflmiaaion.  Many 
Tefuaed  to  eign  a  couleaaion  a  UtLio  buuiUittting,  and  left  the 
College  ;  but  the  greater  uumhor  of  the  pn»digiila  accopttxl  tbo 
alternative,  though  we  do  not  learn  that  any  fatted  calf  was 
killed  to  celebrate  the  return  of  liarmony.  This  \vas  during 
Dr.  Webber's  presidency. 

The  students  have  ever  been  imbued  with  strong  patriotic 
feelings.  In  1768  the  Seniors  unanimously  agreed  to  take  their 
degrees  at  Commencement  dressed  in  black  cloth  of  the  manu- 
facture of  tlie  country.  In  1812  they  proceeiled  in  a  body  to 
work  on  the  forts  in  Boston  harbor.  In  the  great  Rebellion  the 
names  of  HarvanUs  sons  are  inscrilied  among  tlie  hemic,  living 
or  dead  for  their  country. 

The  seal  of  Harvard  was  "  adopted  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
governors  of  tbe  (College  aft(5r  the  lii-st  charter  was  obtained. 
On  tbo  27th  of  December,  1G43,  a  College  scid  was  adopted, 
having,  as  at  present,  throe  oiwn  books  on  the  field  of  an 
heraldic  shiehl,  with  the  motto  Veritas  inscribed."  Tins,  says 
Mr.  Quincy,  is  the  only  seal  which  has  the  sanction  of  any 
reconl.     The  first  seal  actually  used  had  the  motto  "  In  Christi 
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Gloruim"  which  conveys  the  idea  of  a  school  of  theology,  and . 
is  indirectly  sanctioned  by  the  later  motto,  Chritto  et  EccUdce. 

The  Americans  threw  up  works  on  the  College  green  in 
1775,  which  were  probably  among  the  earliest  erected  by  the 
Colony  forces.  They  were  begun  in  May,  and  extended  towards 
the  rivor.  An  aged  resident  of  Cainbiidgo  iidunnod  the  writer 
that  a  fort  had  existed  in  wliat  is  now  ILolyoko  PLico,  leading 
from  Mount  Auburn  Street,  —  a  point  which  may  be  assumed 
to  indicate  the  right  flank  of  the  Urst  position.  The  lines  in 
tlie  vicinity  of  the  College  were  carefully  effaced,  some  few 
traces  being  remarked  in  1824.  They  were,  in  all  probability, 
hastily  planned,  and  soon  abandoned  for  the  Dana  Hill  posi- 
tion, by  which  they  were  commanded. 

The  first  official  action  ui)on  fortifications  which  appears  on 
record  is  the  recommendation  of  a  joint  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  and  the  council  of  war  —  a  bcnly  composed  of 
the  general  olficcrs  —  to  throw  up  works  on  Cliarlestown  road, 
a  redoubt  on  what  is  8Upi)osed  to  liave  been  rrosi)ect  Hill  to 
be  armed  with  9-pounders,  and  a  strong  redoubt  on  Bunker 
Hill  to  be  mounted  with  cannon.  These  works  were  proposed 
on  the  1 2th  of  ^lay.  The  reader  knows  that  the  execution  of 
the  hist-named  work  brought  on  the  battle  on  that  ground. 

l«lver  since  Ix^xington  the  Americans  looked  for  another  sally 
of  the  royal  forces.  They  ex]>octcd  it  would  be  by  way  of 
(-harlcstown,  and  have  the  camps  at  Cambridge  for  its  object. 
J>y  landing  a  force  on  Cliarlestown  Neck,  which  the  command 
of  the  water  always  enabled  them  to  do,  the  enemy  were  within 
a  little  more  than  two  miles  of  headquarters,  while  a  force 
coming  from  Koxbury  side  must  first  beat  Thomas's  troops  sta- 
tioned there,  and  then  have  a  long  detour  of  several  miles  be- 
fore they  coidd  reach  the  river,  where  the  passage  might  be 
expected  to  be  blocked  by  the  destruction  of  the  bridge,  and 
would  at  any  rate  cost  a  severe  action,  under  great  disadvantage, 
to  liave  forced.  A  landing  alo]ig  the  Cambridge  shore  was  im- 
practicable. It  was  a  continuous  marsh,  intersected  here  and 
tliere  by  a  few  farm-roads,  impassable  for  artillery,  without 
which  the  king's  troops  would  not  have  moved.     The  Lexing- 
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.ton  eK^Xiditioa  forced  its  way  through  thtae  luarahta  wUJi 
intinit«a  dilbuidty.  Tlie  Englij^h  commander  might  iiuid  Iua 
troojis  at  Ten  llillts,  as  \mi  alixiiidy  Uitiu  doue  ;  but  to  pnovent 
Uiitt  wfld  th*i  oljjijct  ol"  tho  poabcasioD  of  Hunker  llilL  lie  wua 
therefore  retliicud  to  the  choice  of  tho  two  gTiiut  Ingliwuya  liMid- 
ing  into  l^ston^  with  the  udvaiitageit  groatly  in  fjkvor  of  tluit 
w  hi  elk  jMissi^'d  on  tho  i^ida  of  Charlo«>town. 

11  lu  u<lvanc^(;d  post  <jf  thu  Aaut^riiTjiiis  on  old  ClmrluBtown 
roiul,  which  was  meant  to  aocnn^  th^  caiiip  on  this  ^iilf^, 
wa3  iiaar  the  point  wherd  it  \a  now  intt^raectotJ  hy  Ik^totm 
ytrect.  It  waa  distant  about  five  oiyhtlia  of  a  niilo  from  Ctiiu- 
bridgu  Common,  The  road,  which  hu^  here  been  dtmightene«h 
formerly  cnrv^id  Uiwaitls  tho  mirth,  tiroaaing  the  hvuvX  of  the 
we^st  fork  of  WilUe  Crt'uk  (MiUei'b  Uiver),  hy  wJiat  waa  calKnl 
rillou  ISrid^o,  Thu  ti^iiil  uIai>  jnis^jikI  over  thu  vavaI  limiRrh  i^f 
tho  tiaino  tiLtium  iieur  the  piv^^unt  oiiO£kiin>^  of  lliu  KiMdmi^^^' 
Itaihvay,  wliuiii  notldng  now  up^>oars  to  indicate  its  vicinity, 
Tliu  worktiul  Vilh^n  linil^o  wtiro  on  aach  aide  of  the  road^  that 
on  the  north  rnnning  op  tho  dochvity  of  the  hill  now  ctoaactl 
by  Park  Street^  and  occupyijig  a  commanding  Bite.  Tho  ox- 
ifiteiice  of  a  watercourse  hcvo  nii(^ht  h)0^  Ixj  tniced  in  tfie  vedcr* 
able  willowa  which  once  skirted  its  kinks,  aiul  even  by  tho  dry 
btid  of  the  eLream  itself,  Tljo  bridge,  acconling  to  ap[>earaiiccs, 
waa  aitnnted  seventy-Jive  or  a  hnndn^d  yardu  north  of  tlie  pres- 
ent j>oint  of  junction  of  the  two  road:?,  jiow  known  aa  Wajiili- 
inglon  and  lieacon  Streets,  At  tlto  Camhridgo  line  tiie  fonncr 
liikes  tho  namo  of  Kirk  land  Strei^t.  QuiU^  nwir  thia  point,  at 
Dane  Street,  a  memorial  tablet  nmrks  the  s|H»t  where  John 
Woijlridi,  tho  tirat  aeltler  in  what  ia  now  SumorviUo,  lived. 
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CHAPTER   XL 

CAMBRIDOB  CAMP. 

"  Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp 
Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys 
As  thick  as  hasty  pudding/* 

THERE  is  a  certain  historical  coincidence  in  the  fact  that 
the  annios  of  the  Parliament  in  England  and  of  the 
Congress  in  America  were  each  mustered  in  Cambridge.  Old 
Cambridge,  in  1G42-43,  was  generally  for  the  king,  and  the 
Univoreity  trim!  niisuccossfnlly  Uy  send  its  plate  out  of  Oliver's 
xviwh.  In  1775  the  woiilth  and  inlluence  of  American  Cam- 
briil^^n  wvvt)  uIho  for  the  king,  but  the  Univcraity  wixs  stanch 
for  tho  Itovolution. 

Wo  confess  we  should  like  to  see,  on  a  spot  so  historic  as 
Cambridge  Common,  an  equestrian  statue  to  George  Washing- 
ton, "  Pater,  Liberator,  Defensor  Patrice,**  Besides  being  the 
muster-field  where  the  American  army  of  the  Revolution  had 
its  being,  it  is  consecrated  by  other  memories.  It  was  the 
place  of  arms  of  the  settlers  of  1631,  who  selected  it  for  their 
strong  fortress  and  intrenched  camp.  Within  this  field  the 
flag  of  thirteen  stripes  was  first  unfolded  to  the  air.  We  have 
already  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the  uprising  of  Middlesex  in 
1774,  when  the  crown  servitors  resident  in  Cambridge  had  their 
judicial  commissions  revoked  in  the  name  of  the  people.  It 
was  also  the  place  where  George  the  ThiixUs  speech,  sent  out  by 
the  "  l>o8t<^n  gentry,"  was  committed  to  the  flames. 

I>ofon5  reviewing  the  ContinenUd  camp,  a  brief  retrospect  of 
the  ]uilitary  organization  of  the  early  colonists  will  not  be 
deemed  inappropriate.  In  the  ye^r  1644  the  militia  was  or- 
ganized, and  the  old  soldier,  Dudley,  appointed  major-general. 
Endicott  was  the  next  incumbent  of  this  new  office ;  Gibbons, 
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wick,  the  fourth,  t1i4i  ^1iitille«ex  jxij^iiiio^nL  AfWr  Scil^rwick 
came  Athcrton^  Dt;tJidojt^  Lt^vcrott,  uud  (JiK>l(ia,  who  wll$  the 
la3t  tuftjor-gunoml  uiulitr  the  oM  dmi'ter.  Th(id«  ulUccrs  wui'u 
also  Bt^lud  aurijctmtH  luajor-goueml,  u.  titio  l>oi'row(Kl  froTU  C>hl 
EngkmK  Thuy  wore  choaeu  anmmlly  by  Ihu  fti^^^iiiuii,  at  thu 
aoDLu  tiiuo  as  the  govcnior  vmd  asaifltants^  whilo  thfj  othur  nillj- 
tiry  olticerf]  }iclil  for  lif& 

Uhl  Eclwjiitl  Juhnaoii,  cloacrihing  tho  tmiii-handflinGibboru'a 
time,  ^ys  his  forbj  were  in  gurnt  i'oi>iiiTj  Ixis  artillery  well 
mounted  and  t^lennly  kept^  half-c:uuttoTij  Lulvumtt,  und  ankt^rs^ 
iia  aUa  (ieUlpiwiiJS  of  hmsa^  vocy  neiuly  for  a4:vvi<:e, 

A  soldier  in  1 630  —  40  wort:  a  stvel  cap  ur  huad*|iieco,  l>roa3t 
and  kirk  pRv:e,  huff  coMt,  hnndolL^L^r^  coiiUiining  hi^  }Ki\vdi!t\  ntu\ 
carvieil  a  match! ouk.  He  wns  tilmj  nntiutl  witli  a  long  uwoitj 
81  LS{ K)ii dcd  1  >y  a  1  hsI t  from  the  8hou [dcr.  [ 1 1  1 1 ko  ti n lo  of  Philip's 
War  t!iu  Colony  fon>*8  wera  provided  with  hlunderhuaSLiaurMlali^J 
with  hand-gtotmdo<vH  which  were  found  elfectuo]  in  driving  ihu 
Indiana  from  un  rim  bush.  A  trooj^  ut  this  time  numbered  ttixty 
horse,  besides  the  ofiicen*',  all  well  mountu<1  anrl  completely 
armed  witji  back,  hn^j^aL,  head-jnece^  liulf  wiat,  swor^l,  t?arhiiK\ 
and  piatols,  Tjwh  of  the  twelve  tiviops  in  the  ('olony  wcn> 
dirttin^fni:*hod  by  their  av^i^  In  time  of  war  tlie  pay  of  a  aii^ 
tain  of  liorBc  was  £  fi  [hit  month  \  of  a  <yiptain  of  foot,  ^  4  ;  of  a 
private  aohKor,  one  siliillin^'  a  <lay.  MilJUry  pnni^ihmeiitti  were 
aevere;  the  strapaUo,  or  riding  the  woodett  hoi-ae  so  as  to  bring 
the  blooj,  being  commonJy  inrtitteil  for  olfenecs  one  gmtlo  Iw- 
low  tlio  death- penalty.  The  governor  had  the  rbief  command^ 
but  the  major-generids  did  not  tiiko  the  lii?hh  their  i^flicea  being 
more  for  profit  than  for  hgliling, 

AV^ith  improved  h re-arms,  when  battles  were  no  moi»  to  1h^ 
decided  by  band-loduLml  eurounters,  armor  gradually  went  out 
of  fashion, 

"  FarawEtll,  Ui6n,  aacipiit  in«ii  of  rni^ht  I 
CrnBoiltirj  erTunt''bqmrCj  ojul  kiii^liL  J 
Our  coatii  nml  (.'iiHtomei  uurtuii  ; 
To  rise  wouM  only  nink^j  yuu  weep  ; 
Sleep  onj  In  rusiy  Inm  Hleup, 
A«  ta  a  SAfvty  cetlui," 
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Bayonets  as  first  used  in  England  (about  1680)  had  a 
wooden  haft,  which  was  inserted  in  the  mouth  of  the  piece, 
answering  thus  the  purpose  of  a  partisan.  The  French,  with 
whom  the  weapon  originated,  anticipated  the  English  in  fixing 
it  with  a  socket.  A  French  and  Britisli  regiment  in  one  of  the 
wars  of  Wilham  111.  encoimtered  in  Flanders,  where  this  dif- 
ference in  the  manner  of  using  the  bayonet  was  near  deciding 
tlio  day  in  favor  of  the  French  iKittalion.  This  weaiwn,  once 
so  imiK)rtant  that  tlie  British  infantry  made  it  their  peculiar 
iMKwt,  is  now  seldom  urimI,  except  perhajw  as  a  defence  agauist 
cavalry.  '  Some  conlidence  it  still  gives  to  the  soldier,  but  its 
most  important  function  hi  these  days  of  long-range  small- 
arms  is  the  splendor  with  which  it  invests  the  array  of  a  bat- 
talion as  it  stands  on  parade.  We  do  not  know  of  a  com- 
mander who  would  now  order  a  bayonet-charge,  although  in 
the  early  battles  of  the  Revolution  it  often  turned  the  scale 
against  us. 

After  the  battle  of  Lexington  the  Committee  of  Safety  re- 
solved to  enlist  eight  thousand  men  for  seven  months.  A  com- 
pany was  to  consist  of  one  captain,  one  lieutenant,  one  ensign, 
four  sergeants,  a  drummer  and  fifer,  and  seventy  privates. 
Nino  companies  formed  a  regiment,  of  which  the  field-oflicers 
wcrc  a  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and  major.  Each  of  the 
licld-olficors  had  a  comiwiny  which  was  called  his  own,  as 
oach  of  the  general  officers,  beginning  with  Ward  himself,  liad 
his  regiment.  The  aggregate  of  the  rank  and  file  was,  two 
days  aftcrwartl,  reduced  to  fifty.  This  must  be  considered 
as  the  first  organization  of  the  army  of  the  Thirteen  Colo- 
nics, —  as  thoy  afterwards  adoi)tcd  it  as  their  own,  —  the  army 
which  fought  at  Bunker  Hill,  and  opened  the  trendies  around 
Boston. 

This  Common  was  the  grand  parade  of  the  army.  Here 
were  formed  every  morning,  under  sni)ervision  of  the  Brigadier 
of  the  Day,  the  guanls  for  Lechmere's  Point,  Cobble  Hill, 
White  House,  North,  South,  and  Middle  Redoubts,  Lechmere's 
Point  iHe  du  pont,  and  the  main  guards  for  Winter  Hill, 
Prospect  Hill,  and  Cambridge.     Hither  were  marched  the  de- 
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tacluiicnts  whith  o^anmblecl  on  thoir  rpgimrntnl  pjinnlr^  nt 
uiglit  o'ehK^k,  Anna,  ftccmitrtiimuiU,  nml  clothing  iuukrwL*nL 
the  B<:mtiny  of  GrL^onc,  Hiilliviin,  or  Jh'Mli.  Tln^  lluialivril, 
the  grand  gimni  bruki^  oH  into  yniiill  Irixtk'Sp  which  iJuin:liiHt 
tu  their  designated   stntioiu)  to   tlie  muaic  of  tho  Afd  uiiil 

Wo  may  hero  mention  thftt  tho  "ea^pie^cmg  fifi>"\nrt  in- 
ti^Uik^od  iutt>  th^  Uriti^b  army  after  the  rj\jni»aign  of  Mamlorij 
in  1748.  Tliia  intttninicnt  ivas  lirat  mlu[jtiHl  by  tlu)  Uoyiil 
Regiment  of  Avtillory,  tin;  musiomnt*  nictjiving  thoir  inatmulLi^rL 
from  Jfjhn  Ulvicb,  u  IJuuuviirian  iilW,  bmugbt  fi^mt  'Klaiahrra 
by  Colonel  BciUord  wliwj  lliiJ  tiUietl  i*rmy  siiiitrnit^Hl  NtAliing 
pata  lifo  into  the  soldier  liko  thid  noisy  Jittle  rtHJ*L  You  shall 
iiec  a  band  of  weary,  tbfitj*<tii;  inun,  after  a  long  jnia'cl^  full  into 
att*p,  doatt  up  thoir  mnk^,  and  inovu  on,  a  stme^l  plialanx^  at 
thti  ucreuin  of  thu  lil'u. 

Fortiuirtte  imloe*!  woa  bd  who  witnossfcd  tliia  ohl-fiuibionGil 
giiuiitbmomitj  wiurrii  lUa  tit^t  ullottsi  to  ningo  iu  ijrdwr  the  non* 
descript  kittali^k  mui^t  hrivt^  lilJed  the  low  old  soldiers  pt^aent 
with  despair,  TUi^vii  wjis  no  unitonnily  iii  weapons,  ilruas,  or 
e<)uipmRnt,  and  uuLil  tbo  iirnvni  of  AViisliiu^'ton  not  nn  epau- 
lette in  camp.  The  oilicoi's  could  not  have  Ixjcn  picked  out  of 
the  lino  for  any  insignia  of  rank  or  8Ui)eriority  of  attire  over 
the  common  soldiers.  Some,  perhaps,  had  been  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  a  gorget,  a  sword,  or  espontoon,  but  all  car- 
ried their  trusty  fusees.  All  that  went  to  make  up  the  outward 
pomp  of  the  soldier  wi\s  wanting.  Compareil  with  the  sciirlet 
uniforms,  burnished  arms,  and  compact  fdes  of  the  troops  to 
whom  they  were  opposed,  our  own  poor  fellows  wei-e  the  veriest 
r.igamuilins ;  but  the  contrast  in  this  wjis  not  more  striking 
than  were  the  dilfei-ent  motives  with  which  each  combated  : 
the  Briton  fought  the  battle  of  his  king,  the  American  soldier 
.  his  own. 

The  curse  of  the  Americiin  army  was  in  the  short  enlistments. 
Men  were  taken  for  two,  three,  and  six  months,  and  scarctdy 
arrived  in  camp  before  they  infected  it  with  that  dangerous  dis- 
ease, homesickness.    The  same  experience  awaited  the  nation  in 
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the  great  civil  war.  In  truth,  if  history  is  philosophy  teaching 
by  example,  we  make  little  progress  in  forming  armies  out  of 
the  crude  material. 

If  the  Americans  were  so  contemptible  in  infantry,  they  were 
even  more  so  in  artillery,  —  as  for  cavalry,  it  was  a  thing  as 
yet  unknown  in  an  army  in  which  many  field-officers  could  not 
obtain  a  mount.  The  enemy  was  well  supplied  with  field  and 
siege  pieces,  abundant  supplies  of  whicli  had  been  sent  out, 
while  the  reserves  of  the  Castle  and  fieet  were  drawn  upon 
as  circumstances  demanded.  The  unenterprising  spirit  of  the 
British  commander  rendered  all  this  disparity  much  less  alarm- 
ing than  it  would  have  been  with  a  Carleton  or  ComwalliBy 
instead  of  a  Gage  or  Howe.     An  eyewitness  relates  that 

"  The  British  appeared  so  inoffensive  that  the  Americans  enjoyed 
at  Cambridge  the  conviviality  of  the  season.  The  ladies  of  the  prin- 
cipal Aiucricnu  officers  repaired  to  the  camp.  Civility  and  mutual 
forl)camiicc  appearctl  between  the  officers  of  the  royal  and  conti- 
nental armies,  and  a  frccpicnt  interchange  of  fiags  was  indulged  for 
the  gmtilication  of  the  different  |>artisaus." 

The  earliest  arrangement  of  this  chrysalis  of  an  army  was 
about  as  follows.  The  regiments  were  encamped  in  tents  as 
fast  as  possible,  but  as  this  supply  soon  gave  out,  old  saOs,  con- 
tributed l)}'^  the  seaport  towns,  were  issued  as  a  substitute. 
Patterson's,  Whit<M>mb*8,  Doolittle's,  and  Gridley's  pitchoil  their 
tcnt'«,  and  were  soon  joined  under  canvas  by  Glover.  Nixon's 
lay  on  Charlestown  road  ;  a  part  of  the  regiment  in  Mr.  Fox- 
croft's  barn.  The  houses  were  at  first  used  chiefly  as  hospitals 
for  the  sick.  Patterson's  hospital  was  in  Andrew  Boardman's 
house,  near  his  encampment ;  Gridloy's,  in  ^Ir.  Robshaw's. 
Sheriff  Phip's  house  was  hospital  No.  2,  over  which  Dr.  Duns- 
more  [>rc8idcd.  Drs.  John  Warren,  Isaac  Band,  WilMam  Eustis, 
.James  Thacher,  Isaac  Foster,  and  others  officiated  in  the  hospi- 
tals, under  the  chief  direction  of  Dr.  Church.  John  Pigeon 
was  commissary-general  to  the  forces. 

We  are  able  to  give  an  exact  return  of  all  the  regiments  in 
Cambridge  on  the  10th  of  July,  1775,  with  the  number  of  men 
in  each :  — 

1I» 
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JormthiUi  W«nl, 

fi<«5. 

Jainus  S<!anuiimi, 

C20. 

WilliuHi  ?rvn,Li*ii, 

487. 

Tlimiuiu  Ou^Inlt, 

33  h 

Aiui  Whiu-onilj, 

571. 

Joimlhun  Jin*WL*r, 

373. 

K^jhruiiii  I>M>UlUtf, 

:joi. 

B.  Uii^fglcM  AVo<«n>riiV, 

343, 

Jati^tv  Fry, 

473. 

Pftul  Dut11t7  8ui;);<juikt, 

lOi 

Kicbttitl  Uridk% 

446. 

S4»i[it]Ll  Uurri^hf 

2r>a 

Joluk  NiJcon, 

4tt2, 

Julm  fi^uuJitiLM, 

&t)7. 

John  Oif>vur, 

51  a 

lilimiiul  Pliiuucy, 

1IE3. 

Jolm  ratiuT«onp 

492. 

Mobtitt  LilUu, 

&43, 

KbeiitiE^  Brid^p 

BOD. 

Two  companies  of  Botiil'a  ami  two  of  Gerrisli's  wero  ut  Mwl- 
ford,  MuMon,  ami  Cholrtm.  Phiuney  had  only  tluvti  i^oujiKiuitifi 
in  cump.  TLia  aeema  to  Iuiv<i  bt^en  before  tbo  troops  witru 
amingod  in  grand  divUioas  and  newly  bri^iulctl  by  ^Vawbiuy- 
Ion,  Tifco  Bggrygnto  of  tho  Iroopa  in  C^unbridj^  pR^«^mUMl  by 
the  ttbovo  return  was  8,07(5,  of  whidi  |injlmbly  not  many  in 
exceas  of  six  thonsand  were  for  duty.  ITnder  tho  now  jirmngG- 
inent  of  furcoa  Scainuiuire  wua  ordor^l  Ut  No,  1  und  tbe  iwloubt 
on  tlia  flank  of  No.  2,  Heath's  to  No.  2,  PutU*raou  to  No.  3, 
and  Preacott  to  SewiiU'a  Point,  On  tbo  lOtb  of  Junnary,  1770, 
wlien  the  returns  of  tlie  whole  army  only  amounted  to  8,212 
men,  but  6,682  were  returned  lit  for  duty. 

Gridley  calls  for  fascines,  gabions,  pickets,  etc.,  for  tho  Iwt- 
teries.  and  makes  requisitions  for  the  service  of  a  siege-tmin. 
The  artillery,  such  as  it  was,  but  lately  dragged  from  places  of 
concealment,  was  without  carriages,  horses,  or  harness.  There 
were  no  intrenching  tools  except  such  as  could  be  obtained  of 
private  persons,  no  furnaces  for  casting  shot, —  no  anything 
but  pluck  and  resolution,  and  of  that  there  was  enough  and  to 
spare. 

Armorers  were  set  to  work  repairing  the  men's  firelocks. 
Knox,  Burbeck,  Crane,  Mason,  and  Crafts  mounted  the  artil- 
lery. Sailmakers  were  employed  making  tents,  carpenters  to 
build  barracks,  and  shoemakers  and  tailors  as  fast  as  they 
could  be  obtained,  —  the  fonner  in  making  shoes,  cartouch- 
boxes,  etc.,  the  latter  in  clothing  the  soldiers.  Shipwrights 
were  building  bateaux  on  the  river.     In  this  condition  of  ac- 
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tivity  and  chaos  Washington  found  his  army,  and  realized,  per- 
haps for  the  first  time,  the  magnitude  of  the  work  before  him. 
From  the  Mystic  to  the  Charles  and  from  the  Charles  to  the 
sea  the  air  echoed  to  the  sound  of  the  hammer  or  the  blows  of 
tlie  axe,  the  crash  of  falling  trees  or  the  word  of  command. 
Another  Carthago  might  liave  boon  rebuilding  by  another 
Cicsar,  and  the  ground  trembled  beneath  the  tread  of  armed 
men. 

Imagine  such  an  army,  witliout  artillery  or  effective  small- 
arms,  witliout  magazines  or  disciplino,  and  unable  to  execute 
the  smallest  tactical  nuinccuvru  should  tlieir  lines  be  forced  at 
any  point,  laying  siego  to  a  town  containing  ten  thousand 
troojw,  tho  first  in  tlio  world.  It  was,  moreover,  witliout  a  flog 
or  a  commander  having  absolute  authority  until  Washington 
came. 

ricturc  to  yourself  a  grimy  figure  behind  a  raidc  of  gabions, 
his  head  wrapped  in  an  old  bandanna,  a  short  pipe  between  his 
tooth,  stripped  of  his  upi)er  garments,  his  lower  limbs  encased 
in  leather  breeches,  yarn  stockings,  and  hob-nailed  shoes,  indus- 
triously plying  mattock  or  spado,  and  your  provincial  soldier 
of  75  stands  before  you.  Multiply  him  by  ten  thousand,  and 
you  have  the  provincial  army. 

It  is  certain  that  no  common  flag  had  been  adopted  by  any 
authority  up  to  February,  1776,  though  the  flag  of  thirteen 
strijws  had  been  displayed  in  January.  The  following  extract 
from  a  regimental  order  book  will  answer  the  oft-repeated  in- 
(piiry  as  to  whether  the  contingents  from  the  different  Colonies 
fought  under  the  same  flag  in  1775  :  — 

"  Head  Quarters  20th  February  1776. 
"  Parole  Manchester  :  Countersign  Boyle. 

"  As  it  is  necessary  that  every  regiment  Bhould  be  furnished  with 
colours  and  that  those  colourB  bear  some  kitid  of  similitude  to  the 
regiment  to  which  they  belong,  the  colonels  with  their  respective 
Brigadiers  and  with  the  Q.  M.  Q.  may  fix  upon  any  such  as  are 
proper  and  can  be  procure<l.  There  must  be  for  each  regiment  the 
Rtandard  for  regimental  coloura  and  colours  for  each  grand  division, 
the  whole  to  be  small  and  light.    The  number  of  the  regiment  is  to 
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Lc  lUHrkisil  iitx  the  i:oloLin  aud  «uch  a  motto  as  tlio  coWheU  uvvy 
chtjo^f  iti  tbtujg  iip^^Ji  which  tht!  gtnuiil  tulviaf^d  u  cuiisiUtiUioa 
tunotig  Ihetiu  Tho  i:ulonvl«  are  to  iit^a.y  no  time  in  gi^ttiii^'  the  mat* 
tor  t\x'il  thai  thu  (J.  M.  ikrnimJ  may  proviUe  the  uohjuti*  fortbeiu  m 
WJOTi  OA  possible.  Q°  WAaHlNaTox/' 

Waaliington'a  firsit  nM|ui3itioti  OD  arriving  in  camiJ  waa  for 

one  hiHnlrci<l  axea  mid  Wuing  for  i:olon^  At  tlic  bsittlo  of 
Long  lilatid^  fouglit  Ainjuat,  I77t>,  a  reginiental  color  of  reU 
donuisk,  Ixaving  only  tlio  wtml  "  lAhariy  "  on  tlio  tielU,  waa 
vajjtui^xl  hy  thi^  ItrititflL  An  late  as  Monmouth  tliero  won)  no 
ili^tinctive  uolor». 

Thti  whipijiiig-post,  whero  ininor  offonc&i  agiiiiist  militiiry  ]aw 
TVere  e]£piiit4xl,  win*  to  l«  mi^t  with  in  every  ciimp.  Tho  pi'i^on* 
era  reoeivoU  tho  tMtituDoe  of  the  cotiTt-juu^rtLil  on  iimiv  imkinl 
backaj  from  twwuly  to  forty  laaht^a  (Ihu  Uruit  of  tho  J(.nvit}h 
Uw)  with  u  ciit-o'-nine-tivila  \muv^  tho  naunl  puiiitjlmicut.  Tliia 
Ijarborous  ou^toin^  iuhurita^  fwm  the  English  sorvioo,  wus  long 
rettiiued  in  thfc  American  army,  Ita  dLauae  in  tho  iiiivy  is  too 
roctjjit  to  need  spouiid  nioiition.  lucorritpMu  oifiinilera  wiiru 
drummed  out  of  camp  ]  but  though  them  are  instaneis*  of  thu 
Ueath-peuulty  having  betiJi  mljud^ui  hy  ojurts-martjal,  there  la 
not  a  reconlfid  cose  of  nnlitary  oxocutlon  in  tha  jVuiorican  i\nuy 
dimiig  tlio  wholo  jsic^o. 

The  mon  in  general  were  healthy,  — much  more  «o  in  liox- 
buty  than  in  Canibriilge,  and  Thomas  huX  thn  cmJit  of  keei>- 
ing  his  camps  in  cxcolk-nt  onlftr  [n  .July,  177G,  a  oouii*any 
of  ship  coirpcnters  wiia  raiaed  and  s^nt  to  rieueml  Scbuylor  at 
Albany  for  sorvico  on  tJio  lakoa.  A  comjKiny  of  bread-hakona 
w;iii  another  feature  nf  our  rjmip, 

Tiie  troo]}s  diJ  not  pile  or  ftt;ick  tht-ir  anna.  They  bail  few 
>»ayoneta,  Tlie  f -us torn  wad  U>  rest  the  ^nuH  u  1*011  woi>h>n 
horses  mado  for  the  purpo^i.  In  wot  wwitber  they  wero  taken 
into  the  tents  or  quatUu'a.  We  havtr  dwelt  upon  details  that 
may  apptur  trivial^  unless  the  iwv>natnietion  of  the  Contincntid 
campSj  with  tidtlity  m  all  tliinj;.s,  and  duiUcatcd  in  all  honor  to 
the  patriot  anuy,  l>o  our  sufficient  warrant* 

Pope  Day,  the  anidversJiry  of  Guy  Fawkea'a  abortive  plot 
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(November  5,  1G05),  had  loug  been  observed  in  the  ColonieB. 
It  was  proposed  to  celebrate  it  in  tlie  American  camp  on  the 
return  of  the  day  in  1775,  but  General  Washington  character- 
ized it  as  a  ridiculous  and  childish  custom,  and  expressed  his 
surprise  that  there  should  be  officers  and  men  in  the  army  so 
void  of  common-sense  as  not  to  see  its  impropriety  at  a  time 
\y\wn  the  Colonies  were  cndeavonng  to  bring  Canada  into 
an  alliance  with  themselves  against  the  common  enemy.  Tlie 
General  argued  that  the  Canadians,  who  were  largely  Catholic, 
would  foel  their  religion  insulted.  The  British,  on  the  con- 
trary, celebrated  the  day  with  salvos  of  artillery.  As  the  crisis 
of  the  siege  api)roachcd,  Washington  sternly  forbade  all  games 
of  cliance. 

The  glorious  evening  in  June  came,  when  the  dark  clusters 
of  men  gathered  on  the  greensward  for  Breed's  Hill.  Silently 
they  stood  while  Dr.  Langdon  knelt  on  the  threshold  of  yonder 
house  an<l  jirayed  for  their  good  sliced.  The  mei\  tighten  their 
l)clts  and  fool  if  their  flints  are  firmly  fixed.  Their  faces  we 
cannot  see,  but  we  warrant  their  teeth  are  shut  hard,  and  a 
strange  light,  the  gleam  of  battle,  is  in  their  eyes.  A  nocturnal 
march,  with  conflict  at  the  end  of  it,  will  try  the  nerves  of  the 
stoutest  soldier.  What  will  it  then  do  for  men  wlio  have  yet 
to  lire  a  shot  in  anger  1  They  whisper  together,  and  we  know 
what  they  say,  — 

"To-morrow,  comrade,  we 
On  the  iMittle  plain  must  be. 
There  to  conquer  or  both  lie  low  ! " 

Some  one  who  has  fairly  judged  of  the  raw  recruit  in  general 
doubts  if  the  Americans  reserved  their  fire  at  Bunker  HilL 
The  answer  is  conclusive.  As  the  enemy  marched  to  the  attack 
a  few  scattering  shots  were  fired  at  them,  soon  checked  by  the 
leaders.  This  is  the  testimony  of  both  sides,  and  is,  in  this 
case,  perhaps,  exceptional.  But  the  best  answer  is  in  the 
enemy's  frightful  list  of  casualties,  —  a  thousand  and  more 
men  are  not  placed  hars  du  combat  in  less  than  two  hours  by 
indiscriminate  popping. 

11ie  first  attempts  at  uniforming  the  Continentals  were  any- 
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tlitiii;  but  sTicyfjisful,  the  iibmir^Ttoo  uf  cU>th,  except  tlie  homespun 
of  til  s  country,  ii^u  J  taring  it  imprut^tii^Me)*  Cliiriitiii's  coiu|>t(iiyp 
whicli  wit^  <^^lut)htl  iD  blue  tunivd  u\>  witli  rtMl,  U  lbi3  ouly  otH> 
iu  unifunu  at  thr  buttlo  of  Ilimker  ilUl  uf  wludi  w«  hitv*j  uiiy 
tuTC<nmt  In  Etlmuud  riiimitiy'b  regumaiitt  EiLationo*!  in  iktaUm 
after  the  doporturtj  of  the  English,  thw  uiuii  wcro  supplifnl  with 
caatfl  ami  thmbl^i-broustoJ  jtii^kelij  of  nnJywl  cloth,  juat  tut  it 
cttmo  frcjui  the  loouw,  tunictl  itp  with  bull  fa^^ingi*.  Thwy  lkA<l 
alao  blue  breeub^^^,  Mt  hwta  with  mrrow  brim*  mA  whiU  hind- 
lilts-  Aiiolh^^r  ntgimuut,  bciuK  miaotl  in  tJio  aume  Ujwu,  wum 
bltick  iiwH^l  with  hmL  Tlio  im^tto  on  the  button  wu^  "  Immioa 
Tj^mnuis"  iibovo  a  liaml  with  ft  mtkwl  a  word,  lluriiit;  thi* 
yt:t\r  (177(1)  homospun  or  othtr  routs,  browu  or  any  otb«r  color* 
nmde  large  ami  fiillkiMilW,  with  fu:iiiga  of  the  same  or  of 
whitt^  cloth  jat;k<^li*  without  hIoqvcs,  itl<*th  or  hvttlmr  bn^jchi^ 
latgtJ  folt  hiiU,  tiiui  yjmi  htockiuga  "f  »ll  colorti,  wvn-o  puivlMwoil 
by  tho  ContimuiLal  agunta.  SinallwiHwra  MaryJami  njgiintiut 
was  cbtluHl  iu  retl,  but  Washington  uventuiJJy  pruhihiteil  thin 
color,  for  obvious  relwona.  In  NovemUir,  17T6,  I^ul  Jouea 
t'jiptured  an  anutHl  ve^ssi^l,  whiob  ha*l  on  board  ton  thouijantl 
complete  ^U  of  uiuforra,  tieutiued  for  tlus  inK)ps  in  (.'aim^la 
uikIl^f  Carleton  and  lluifjoyne.  Tha  Auienuiu  luvies  iu  tho 
Ilritisli  aervioa  woro  first  attired  in  gt«en,  which  they  finally 
luid  with  lifiiivy  hmrtii  exchauyt^il  for  redj  as  a  prelude  bj  tbuir 
being  drafted  into  liritish  re^nnir^nts. 

The  term  "Continent'*  waa  applicil  to  tlie  tbirtopn  Colonies 
early  in  177G,  to  diatinguish  tlidr  goviirnmeut  frtuu  thai  of 
the  PrtmnceH,  and  hence  the  name  Continent-al,  as  applied  to 
thu  anny  of  tlieir  adoption. 

The  Burroundinga  of  Cumhridgo  Common  invito  our  attention, 
aud  of  those  ihn  old  ganibrel-roof  house,  formerly  Bttuuling 
on  wlmt  is  tu>w  Ifolmea  Place,  naturally  claims  pruccilunco- 
To  tbo  )»r(?Heut  gon^ratiou  it  wan  known  as  tlui  birthplace  of 
our  Auiocnit  of  llic  lln^akf^iat^tablo,  uur  songster  in  mfiny  keys, 
ever  welcome  in  any  guise,  whether  humorous,  pathetic,  or 
even  a  Httla  entirical  withah  It  was  a  good  honsc  to  be  born 
iUt  and  doee  honor  to  the  poet's  choice,  as  bia  bouquet  of 
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fragrant  memories,  culled  for  the  readers  of  the  "Atlantic/' 
does  honor  to  tlie  poet's  self.  It  is  certainly  no  disadvantage 
to  have  lirst  drawn  breath  in  a  house  which 
was  the  original  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  of  the  devolution,  and  in  which 
the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill  was  planned  and 
ordered.  The  old  house  was  pleasant  to  look  j 
at,  though  built  originally  for  nothing  more  j 
pretending  than  a  farm-house.  It  had  a 
thoroughly  stuixly  ami  honest  look,  like  its  ' 
old  neighbor,  the  President's  house,  and  in 
nothing  except  its  yellow  and  white  paint 
did  it  seem  to  coiniterfcit  the  royalist  man- 
sions of  Tory  How.  The  Professor  tells  us  it  once  had  a  row 
of  Lomlianly  poplars  on  the  west,  but  now  not  a  single  speci- 
men of  the  tree  can  l)e  found  of  the  many  that  once  stood 
Btidly  up  at  inti^rvals  around  the  Common.  The  building 
fronted  the  south,  with  the  College  edifices  of  its  own  time 
drawn  up  in  ugly  army  before  it.  lioyond,  in  unobstructed 
view,  are  the  Square,  the  church  with  its  lofty  steeple,  and  its 
Anglican  neighbor  of  the  lowlier  tower,  where,  — 

**  Like  sentinel  ami  nun  they  keep 
ITieir  vigil  on  the  green ; 
One  seems  to  gnani  and  one  to  weep 
The  dead  that  lie  between." 

The  west  windows  overlooked  the  Common,  with  its  beautiful 
monument  in  its  midst,  and  bordered  by  other  houses  with 
walls  as  familiar  to  the  scenes  of  a  hundred  years  ago  as  are 
those  of  our  present  subject.  Were  we  to  indulge  our  fancy, 
we  mif^ht  ns  easily  invest  these  old  houses  with  the  gift  of 
vision  through  their  many  glassy  eyes,  as  to  give  ears  to  their 
walls  ;  we  might  imagine  their  looks  of  recognition,  doubtful  of 
their  own  identity,  amid  the  changes  whi(!h  time  has  wrought 
in  their  vicinage. 

It  is  at  least  a  singidar  chance  that  fixed  the  homes  of  Long- 
fellow, Holmes,  Lowell,  Hawthorne,  and  Everett  in  houses  of 
greater  or  less  historic  celebrity ;  but  it  is  not  merely  a  coinci- 
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d«neo  that  lijx«  giv^u  titcsc  uulUom  a  ^ocidotl  proftji-cncc  for  liis* 
toric^l  subjtfcU     All  Arc  stiukntd  of  history;  ulL  eitlier  tiro  nr 

gwliiio,  Tl»e  8curlet  Ijetter^  and  Old  Ii^umdesaro  pktjgos  tlmt 
tUii  tmro  isLnkin^  subjeuU  have  not  gscjiimhI  ihouu 

In  tho  roll  of  pro]>rktora  of  tlio  old  gaaibrel-roof  Ijoum,  ^lijch 
r>r,  llolmi^e  &(i|i|Kiwd  Ui  be  alwut  ouo  hnudrcd  and  Nfty  ycai^a 
old,  but  wliicfi,  we  boliuve,  waa  even  more  ancient,  Hjo  fimt  to 
apiH>ar  is  JaUiK  Tox,  dcsoriljed  aa  a  tuiltir,  of  Ikttt^tii,  to  Avljom 
tliw  <'JitJit4j  was  allotttid  in  1707,  mid  whoso  liuir»  nohl  it  to 
FiiniKT  Joiiatbun  U^L^liuga  thirty  ymw  luttir,  with  the  fonr 
acnw  of  lund  [H^rtainin^  to  thu  lum^ua^. 

Th«  iirat  Jonuthftn  I  liustiugu  is  tbo  uaiuQ  to  whom  Gorvlon 
attribiiU*  the  origin  of  tho  wonl  "yankee,"     He  auys  :  — 

"  It  WMo  rjmt,  favoriUj  word  with  Fanner  Jonathun  Hftaliiji**  of 
CttNLbrid^^e  about  17i;j.  Two  ugutl  niiuistertt  who  were  at  Mm  CoWt-^ 
in  that  towa  hjiv«  told  me  tln*y  PciiieniUirctl  it  to  Imvo  Ikhxi  then 
ill  uMf  aiijotiij  Lhtj  )iUulr[itii,  bitt  hmJ  iio  retool]  t.*Ltiun  ulf  it  Wutv  I  hat 
iHiiiixh  The  i[iveiilor  dj^^iI  ii  i^j  iisintisi*  i^xiitlli^iuy,  A  Vankt^e 
good  horee,  or  Vimkco  ^'uih!  cidt^r»  and  iht  liltL^^  were  nn  cx*'dhmt 
goo^l  hon*u  and  i^xadiont  ddur  Tht>  stndeut*  u*wd  to  hiix'  U^ti^a  of 
liini,  and  tho  use  of  ihu  term  ntxui  uU  chTiLHioaci  led  llunn  tu  miopt 
it,  nni]  they  gavo  hiin  the  ituitie  of  Yankee  J(Ml." 

Gordon  auppodca  that  thu  stiidont8,  iii>on  leaving  Uollogu^ 
cireutatod  tho  nnnio  thr^ni^h  tlio  ootintry,  an  the  plLi-a^t  **  UiAt- 
aon'fi  choice"  wtis  i^tiddislayl  by  l)io  iitndenta  at  (.^lUnbiiil^^u,  iil 
Old  Euj^land,  though  the  latter  derivation  ia  di^tpnted  by  Mr. 
Xer,  who  calls  it  ''a  Caiubridgo  houx." 

The  socond  Jonathiitt  Ihistinjk^  long  tlio  College  Btowartl, 
WJL8  l>orn  in  1708,  giuduated  at  Ilaivard  in  1730,  and  dio*!  in 
1783,  agiid  Boventydivo.  It  was  during  his  occupancy  that  tha 
hoirso  atujuire^l  its  [uiMmonnt  imjiortauco.  ITo  waa  ap]Mnnted 
IMXjtniaator  of  Canihvidgo  in  Jnly,  1775,  as  tlw  sueeoHSor  of 
Jamed  Winthrop  ;  and  In^i  non  Jonathan,  who  gi^idnated  at 
Harvard  in  1 768,  wjw  afterwarda  postniaater  of  Boatoii,  M'altor 
Hastings,  ako  of  tbia  family,  was  a  snrgeon  of  tho  27th  regi- 
ment of  foot  (American),  from  Cbeliu^ford,  at  the  Imttle  of 
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Bunker  Hill,  and  rendered  efficient  service  there.  Walter 
Hastings,  of  Boston,  had  a  pair  of  gold  sleeve-buttons  worn  by 
his  grandsire  on  that  day.  His  father,  Walter  Hastings,  com- 
manded Fort  Warren,  now  Fort  Winthrop,  in  1812. 

As  early  as  April  24,  1776,  and  perhaps  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  Committee  of  Safety  established 
themselves  in  this  house,  and  here  were  concerted  all  those 
measures  for  the  organization  of  the- army  created  by  the  Provin- 
cial Congress.  It  was  here  Captain  Benedict  Arnold  reported 
on  the  29th  of  April  with  a  company  from  Connecticut,  and 
made  the  proposal  for  the  attempt  on  Ticonderoga,  prompted 
by  his  daring  disposition.  It  was,  without  doubt,  in  the  right- 
hand  room,  on  the  lower  floor,  that  Arnold  received  his  first 
commission  as  colonel  from  the  Committee^  May  3,  1775,  and 
his  orders  to  raise  a  force  and  seize  the  strong  places  on  the 
lakes.  Thus  Massachusetts  has  the  dubious  honor  of  having 
iirst  commissioned  this  eminent  traitor,  whose  authority  was 
signed  by  another  tmitor,  Benjamin  Church,  but  whose  treason 
was  not  then  dcvelope<l. 

"  T  is  here  but  yet  confuHctl : 
Knavery*8  plain  face  is  never  seen  till  used.*' 

Arnold  was  the  first  to  give  information  in  relation  to  the 
number  and  calibre  of  the  armament  at  Ticonderoga. 

As  all  that  relates  to  this  somewhat  too  celebrated  personage 
has  a  certain  interest,  we  give  the  substance  of  a  private  letter 
from  a  gentleman  who  was  in  Europe  when  General  Arnold 
arrived  there,  and  whose  acquaintance  in  diplomatic  circles 
placed  him  in  a  position  to  be  well  informed. 

The  revolution  in  England  respecting  the  change  of  ministry 
was  very  sudden,  and  supposed  to  have  been  influenced  by  the 
honest  representations  of  Lord  Comwallis  relative  to  the  im- 
pmcticability  of  reducing  America,  which  rendered  that  gen- 
tleman not  so  welcome  in  England  to  the  late  Ministry  as  his 
brother-passenger,  General  Ajiiold,  who,  from  encounuj^ing  in- 
formation in  fftvor  of  the  conquest  of  America,  was  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  king,  caressed  by  the  ministers,  and 
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all  uu^igiiuiblc  attention  altowed  him  hy  i\}\  puoplc  on  tluU  sidu 
of  the  cjui^tition.  ito  was  introduiit^d  to  th4^  king  in  Uiwn,  with 
whom  he  had  tUn  honor  i>C  msxity  jmvuto  cojifutvnciia  ;  uuii  wan 
80eu  wiilkirit^  with  the  Primtu  of  Wuh^a  uml  tfw  kin{^'a  brother 
in  the  puhhc  gunieiis^  The  qui^ii  wiis  ho  iiiUiHi^itiHl  in  fuvor 
of  Mn$.  Arnold  us  to  di^iiie  the  luiliea  of  the  uoiirt  Ui  puy  much 
attention  to  her.  On  the  other  hand,  thi*  iMiH^rs  daiJy  t^tm^ 
Uiuetl  utidi  eiivere  strokuJT  ;it  Arnohl  tin  woul*t  hnvo  mudu 
any  other  imin  dtsajnee  hijnwLf  j  antl  tlw  Un^n  opiKwition,  ftft^ir- 
wurtb  in  powf^r,  hittl  8o  httle  rtigurtl  for  him^  Lliat  imio  iby, 
ho  Wng  in  Ihw  lohhy  of  the  Uomjo  of  UonamuM,  a  motinn 
waa  about  to  bo  mj^Ue  Ui  have  it  clcari^l  in  oiilur  to  g^!L  him 
out  of  it,  but  upon  tho  member  (the  lijirl  of  Suiroy)  hoiut^ 
tt»«jure<i  that  bu  wouM  not  apiKjar  tlioro  ag;iin,  tho  motion  wiw 
not  miwhi. 

Tbo  name  of  tlie  cor|)oml  who  with  eight  priv^itiJti  tion^ttlutLxl 
the  crew  of  the  bargo  m  whidi  Amohi  mmlo  Uh  (wmiw  from 
Weat  Point  to  tho  VuKuns,  was  Jamiia  Lurvuy,  of  Cohjnel 
liufus  Putuam'a  regiment.  Ue  Lj  Wiovml  to  buve  oome  fmm 
W<iiiceGtor  County.  Arnold  meanly  emluavored  to  bo<1uco  tho 
corporal  from  his  flag  by  tho  offer  of  a  commission  in  tho  Brit- 
ish service,  but  tho  honest  fellow  replieil,  **  2Mo,  sir ;  ono  coat  is 
enough  for  me  to  wear  at  a  time." 

This  mansion  was  probably  occupied  by  General  Wanl  at  a 
time  not  far  from  coincident  with  its  possession  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  Safety,  but  of  this  there  is  no  other  evidence  than  that 
his  frequent  consultations  with  that  body  woidd  seem  to  render 
it  necessary.  Ho  recieivod  liis  commission  as  connnander-in- 
chiof  of  tlio  Mitssacliusetts  fon^es  on  the  20t1i  of  May,  1775,  at 
which  time  headquartei-s  were  unquestionably  established  here. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  committee  exer- 
cised tho  supreme  autliority  of  directing  all  military  movements, 
and  that  Geneml  Ward  Wiis  a  sulionlinate. 

Tho  fact  that  this  was  the  Provinciid  headquarters  has  been 
doubtfully  stated  from  time  to  time,  but  is  settled  by  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  the  Provincial  records,  dated  June  21 » 
1775:  — 
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"  Wherea«,  a  great  number  of  horses  have  been,  from  time  to 
time,  put  into  the  stables  and  yard  of  Mr.  Hastings,  at  headqiuurten, 
not  iKxlonging  to  the  Colony,  the  Committee  of  Safety,  or  the  gen- 
eml  oilicers,  their  aids-ile-oimp,  or  ])ost-riders,  to  the  great  expense 
of  the  public  and  inconvenience  of  the  committee,  generals,  &c" 

Gonoral  Ward's  priiicii>al  motive  for  quitting  the  army  was  a 
jNiinful  disojise,  wliich  ])rovont(Ml  his  mounting  his  liorso.  His 
personal  intrepidity  ami  n^solutioii  arc  well  illustrated  by  the 
following  incident  of  Shays'a  liebollion. 

The  General  was  then  chief  justice  of  the  court  to  be  held  in 
Worcester,  September,  1786.  On  the  morning  the  court  was  to 
open,  the  llcgulators,  under  Adam  Wheeler,  were  in  possession 
of  the  Court  House.  The  judges  had  assembled  at  the  house 
ol  Hon.  Joseph  Allen.  At  the  usual  hour  they,  together  with 
the  justices  of  tlio  sessions  and  members  of  the  bar,  moved  in 
procession  to  the  Court  House. 

A  sentinel  challenged  the  advance  of  the  procession,  bringing 
his  musket  to  the  charge.  General  Wanl  sternly  ordered  him 
to  recover  his  piece.  The  man,  an  old  soldier  of  Ward's  own 
regiment,  awed  by  his  manner,  obeyed.  Passing  through  the 
multitude,  which  gave  way  in  sidlen  silence,  the  cortege  reached 
the  Court  House  stops,  where  were  stationed  a  file  of  men  with 
fixed  bayonets,  Wheeler,  witli  a  drawn  sword,  being  in  front. 

Tlio  vr'wr  was  allowed  to  open  the  d(M)r8,  which,  Ijcing  done, 
dis])luyed  another  party  of  infantry  with  loaded  muskets,  as  if 
ready  to  fire.  Judge  Ward  then  advanced  alone,  and  the  bayo- 
nets were  presented  at  his  breast.  He  demanded,  repeatedly, 
who  commanded  the  people  there,  and  the  object  of  these  hoe- 
tile  acts.  Wheeler  at  length  replied  that  they  had  met  to 
prevent  the  sitting  of  the  courts  until  they  could  obtain  redress 
of  grievances.  The  judge  then  desired  to  address  the  people, 
but  the  leaders,  who  feared  the  effect  upon  their  followers,  re- 
fused to  permit  him  to  be  heard.  The  dnims  beat  and  the 
guard  were  ordered  to  charge.  "  The  soldiers  advanced  until 
the  points  of  their  Imyonets  pressed  hard  upon  the  breast  of  the 
chief  justice,  who  stood  immova])le  as  a  statue,  without  stirring 
a  limb  or  yielding  an  inch,  although  the  steel,  in  the  hands  of 
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despL^mbo  men,  ix^nc^inkUil  his  drcsA.  IStniuk  wlllt  iiUniimtum 
by  Ilia  iiitrapidityr  Uto  guiut  wero  rpmoviitl,  umO  Jud^  Wuhl, 
Qjifcenditig  tUe  aUiiy&t  addreBtied  tJio  im^iuMy/' 

"  Sayi  «obor  Will,  wdl  ^tfy#  tiiw  UmI, 
AnJ  poAV«  jMturiiixt  to  Mi»4  our  4lu.y«. 

H*j  "J  pmvo  ut  lEwt  a/«W  ^cA  *Sh<ty0" 

Whuti  the  army  iirat  mssiijubltU  umlor  Wanl,  othoGi-a  irvr© 
iVcquontly  8top[ioil  by  aoiitinelb  lor  wont  of  (iny  di^tinguJ^biag 
hiuljfo  of  rank.  TbU  le^l  Ui  ^n  unlet  tl^it  tlmy  tislicttild  wciir 
ribbons  acroaa  tbii  breast,  ^  reil  for  the*  liigbvsjt  jgiudo,  bluu  fur 
colonolfl,  find  ollior  (rolor^  acconlin^  t^j  ruiik. 

It  \s  well  khowii  tlmt  Wtialiingtcjii  8I>^^k^3  of  tho  re^ignntLon 
of  General  Wtird,  after  the  evjicuftlion  of  Boston,  in  ii  nmnuL*r 
api^roachiug  conU^mpt.  Ilia  oWrvations,  then  cuididmttiidly 
innde,  about  eome  of  tlio  otln^r  j^uiu^raia,  wuiu  not  uUcuJatoil  tu 
Hatter  tlietr  amofur  pntjrre  or  that  of  their  desit^uDdaiiU.  It  U 
sttid  tljat  General  A  Van  I,  leflr[iing  long  allyrwunla  tho  remark 
that  hiiij  been  apphcHl  to  lum^  ut^i^oiupiiuied  hy  a  friunil,  wait^^l 
on  his  old  chief  ^it  Nuw  York,  and  twke^l  him  if  it  wjw  tnie  that 
ho  hud  used  such  language.  Tho  President  ixipliod  tliat  ho  diil 
not  know,  hut  i1u\t  he  kept  copies  of  all  his  lettei's,  and  wouhl 
take  an  curly  opportunity  (»f  examining  them.  Acconlingly,  ut 
tho  next  session  of  Congress  (of  which  Oenend  Wunl  was  u 
member),  he  again  calleil  with  his  friend,  and  was  informed  by 
tho  President  that  ho  had  i-eally  written  as  alleged.  AVunl  then 
saidj  "  Sir^  you  are  no  ffeiUlenian"  and  turning  on  his  heel 
quitted  the  room. 

It  is  certain  that  tho  seizure  of  Dorchester  Heights  was  re- 
solved upon  early  in  May,  1775,  or  nearly  a  year  before  it  was 
finally  done  by  Washington.  Information  conveycil  to  tho 
besiegers  from  Boston  made  it  evident  that  the  enemy  were 
meditating  u  movement,  which  we  now  know  from  General 
Burgoyne  was  to  have  been  first  directed  upon  the  heights  of 
Dorchestor,  and  secondly  upon  Charlestown. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  at  a  council  of  war  at  headquarters,  the 
question  proposed  whether  such  part  of  the  militia  should  be 
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called  in  to  join  the  forces  at  Koxbuiy  as  would  be  sufficient 
to  enable  them  to  take  poMesdon  of  and  defend  Dorchester  ffill, 
as  well  as  to  maintain  the  camp  at  lioxbiiry,  was  passed  unani- 
mously in  the  affirmative.  Samuel  Osgood,  Ward's  major  of 
brigade,  signed  the  record  of  the  vote.  On  the  10th  of  May 
an  order  was  sent  to  all  the  colonels  of  tlie  army  to  repair  to 
the  town  of  Cambridge,  —  "as  we  are  meditating  a  blow  at 
our  restless  enemies,"  —  the  general  officers  were  directed  to 
call  in  all  the  enlisted  men,  and  none  were  allowed  to  depart 
the  camps  till  the  further  onlers  of  Congress. 

For  some  reason  the  enterprise  was  abandoned,  but  it  shows 
that  both  belligerents  were  fully  conscious  from  the  first  that 
the  heights  of  Dorchester  and  Charlestown  were  the  keys  to 
Boston,  liurgoyno  says  the  descent  on  Dorchester  was  iinally 
to  liave  been  executed  cm  the  1 8th  of  June,  and  gives  the  par- 
ticulars of  the  plan  of  operations,  —  a  scheme  which  the  in- 
ti-eiH'liniont  on  the  heights  of  Charlestown  rendered  abortive. 

The  noxt  whoso  pci"sonality  is  involved  with  the  old  house 
is  flosopli  Wnrrcn.  Tlie  account  preserved  in  the  Hastings 
family  is,  that  tlie  patriot  President-general  was  much  pleased 
with  llebecca  Hastings,  who  was  then  residing  mth  her  father, 
the  College  stcwanl.  The  previous  day  the  General  had  pre- 
sided at  the  delibemtions  of  the  Congress  at  Watertown,  where 
ho  passed  the  night,  coming  down  to  Cambridge  in  the  morning. 
His  steps  tended  most  naturally  to  the  old  house  where  were 
his  associates  of  the  Committee,  and  the  commanding  general, 
lliere  was  perhaps  a  fair  face  at  the  window  welcoming  him 
with  a  smile  as  he,  for  the  last  time,  drew  up  before  the  gate 
and  alighted  from  his  chaise. 

Warren,  risen  from  a  sick-bed,  to  which  overwork  and  mental 
anxiety  had  consigned  him,  dressed  himself  with  more  than 
ordinary  care,  and,  silencing  the  remonstrances  of  his  more 
cautious  colleague,  Elbridge  Gerry,  proceeded  to  the  scene  of 
action  at  Bunker  Hill  on  foot. 

The  old  fnmi-house  is  not  yet  to  lose  its  claim  as  a  worthy 
memorial  of  the  varying  destinies  through  wliich  our  country 
imssed.     Washington  made  it  his  headquarters  upon  his  arrival 
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at  conip,  ruiiminiiig  iii  it  tl»r«o  (iayw^  ;jr  (tritil  urr*i»gcnients  for 
bia  pi^nuauLjnt  rciiiidcnt^ti  t^oulil  im  luiuivf,  Ha  Jirst  diutMJ  at 
Cftinl^ridgo  with  Oenoral  Wunl  and  Wia  ufliotira^  — ni\  occaaioii 
whou  all  I'^trihint  appLuii-s  to  Juivu  It^Mn  oui»t  u^idu  in  tljci  :j|>o)tU' 
neoua  wclcoiuti  whtdi  Wiis  ^xUnuled  himn  Afltur  diiiut^r  AUJuuut 
OibbS|  of  Glctvtjr*s,  was  huistt^d  (Kiiglidli  fttsUou),  duiir  nud  jdl, 
upon  the  t4iUtip  and  ^*iive  tliQ  cum|m]jy  u  roHiokiiJ[(  t>achelor*jj 
aong,  culculateil  to  uiuko  tlt^  iiuinDbilo  fwiturtw  of  tlm  rlilcf 
reliix.  It  wttJi  a  generous^  hmrty  givotiii^  of  rojumdus  in  unua. 
Oh^QGA  clinked,  stories  vrttw  told,  and  Uju  wino  ciix^ubUxl 
AVjudhingtou  waei  h  iimti ;  wd  do  luit  (|mtstioii  timt  Im  Imtgln^l, 
tidkt>d,  and  toti»t*;il  with  lliu  i'l^at 

TIju  liwuUiimrUni  Ixxing  Ll'ixj  idtvmly,  it  wua  natund  for  tl»o 
GoQonU  to  cliooso  to  niiimin  for  thu  ]>iiJ8L*iit  wUura  tbe  urt^lnvus, 
staff,  mul  rtuxiHitry  mnddtiory  cimUKnl  Idni  to  L^xaniiia^  ilui 
<!Ohdition  aiktl  ii^sourcu^  of  thu  Einiiy  Uu  i^^uno  U»  ri>inniaiML 
CoiiHultationii  witli  (ientiml  Ward  wero  nei:«abuii'ily  fniqu4*nt. 
It  woH  no  douU  in  this  house  Washington  pL^ned  his  iirat 
official  di^ptitcht^. 

Kliplmlet  Peataon,  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Orifintat  lan- 
guages, became  the  next  inhabitant  after  what  may  be  called 
the  Eestomtion,  when  the  sway  of  warlike  men  gave  phice 
on  classic  ground  to  the  old  reign  of  letters.  Professor 
Pearson  was  noted  for  the  sternness  of  his  orthodoxy,  as  ex- 
hibited in  his  resistance  to  the  entrance  of  llev.  Henry  Ware 
into  the  Hollis  professorship,  and  for  his  opposition  to  Andi-ew 
Craigio's  efforts  to  secure  a  charter  for  his  bridge,  —  etfurts 
exerted  in  both  instances  for  tlio  belioof  of  tlie  College,  tliough 
in  widely  different  spheres  of  action. 

Following  him  came  Ilev.  Abi(d  Holmes,  pastor  of  the  Fii-st 
Church,  early  historian  of  Cambridge,  whose  ministry  was 
suspended  by  a  revolution  in  his  parish,  which  resulted  in 
the  overthi-ow  of  the  old  and  the  elevation  of  the  new.  Dr. 
Holmes's  widow,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Oliver  Wendell,  con- 
tinued to  live  in  the  house  some  time  after  the  decease  of  her 
husband  in  1837.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  their  son,  did  not 
permanently  reside  in  the  old  house  after  he  loft  college. 
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The  lines  to  Old  Ironsides,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
were  composed  in  this  old  house  when  the  poet  was  twenty 
years  old.  They  were  written  in  pencil,  and  first  printed  in 
the  "  Boston  Daily  Advertiser."  Genuine  wrath  at  the  pro- 
posed breaking  up  of  the  old  frigate  impelled  the  young  poet's 
burning  linos :  — 

"  Aiul  ono  who  liiitciied  to  the  tale  of  shame, 
Whose  heart  still  answered  to  that  sacred  name. 
Whose  eye  still  followed  o'er  his  country's  tides 
Thy  glorious  flag,  our  brave  Old  Ironsides  I 
From  yon  lone  attic  on  a  summer's  mom, 
Tlius  mocked  the  siioilors  with  hi.H  school-boy  scorn." 
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CHAPTER    XII, 

OiOlttHlUQEl   COMMON    AND    LANDUAllKfl. 

*'9te«oitiitr7  of  our  fathers  I     May  ita  Jipiiit  ke«[>  U  uf«  and  its 

kMp  it  f^  !  " 


1 

JtUlllOS  ■ 


PUJtSUING  onr  circuit  of  the  Common^  '*  on  lioepltable 
lliout^hU  intuikl,"  wu  ought  liritilly  to  piui:^)  before  th\» 
whilom  abode  of  iJr  lloijjumjtt  Waterhouwi.  ThiiJ  houiw  imiy 
justly  claim  to  bo  ono  of  tho  moat  ancient  now  i-emuining  in 
('uii)bricljTG,  imving  about  it  tliu  iiuik^  of  gn^txt  ago,  Tim  eilinjii^ 
family  rtiatsmblum^  whith  tUu  tlwulhngs  of  tho  ponoil  to  which 
tliis  l>oloiiga  {unit  to  oacb  olhi^r  i^^niJt^^rH  u  Jiiiuutu  UivHiriptiou  of 
on  intliviUuul  spucitnun  tipplicabla  to  tht^  greater  number. 

Hertj  artt  still  eomo  relicj*  of  the  "  Ainwricaii  Jtjnner,**  and 
eomo  that  Wongcd  to  an  even  older  iiiiiubitunt  than  he.  In 
one  apartment  is  n  clock  aunuonntoil  by  ihi^  ^ymh<A\c  (;ow.  At 
the  Jieml  of  tliG  stai rouse,  lu  an  nppor  halt,  h  another  clock, 
with  an  inscription  ^v^hich  dhows  it  to  have  been  pit^aentLtii,  in 
1700,  to  I>r,  Watorhonae,  hy  Toter  OltviT,  fonnor  chief  jnatir^e 
of  the  province.  The  old  tiniokoe|)er  T(H]ut^t3  iLa  [lossesuor  to 
wind  it  on  Christmaa  and  on  the  4tli  of  July.  Tbi^re  is  also  a 
crayon  portrait  of  the  Doctur'a  mother,  done  byAllstou  when 
an  umlei^Tatlnate  at  Harviml.  The  faitnrea  of  Konry  AVare, 
another  tnhabitaDt  of  ilm  house,  look  benignly  down  from  a 
canvaa  on  the  wall  Sonic  other  ailidea  may  hnvu  belonged  to 
William  Vassal  I,  who  owned  and  occopied  tho  bouso,  prol)ably 
as  a  aumnior  reaidence,  before  the  war.  Still  another  occupant 
was  the  Kov,  Winwood  Sirrjeant,  rector  of  Christ  Chureh, 

Dr.  Waterhonse  i*  liest  rcmemberc<l  thi\>ngh  bis  labors  to 
introtlnce  in  this  country  vaccination,  the  discovery  of  Jenner, 
which  en(jounterod  as  largo  a  share  of  ridicule  and  opposition  aa 
inoculation  had  formerly  expenenced*  Several  persona  are 
remembered  who  were  vaccinated  by  Dr.  Waterhouse, 
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At  one  time  the  old  barracks  at  SewalFs  Point  (Brookline) 
were  used  as  a  small-pox  hospital.  This  was  in  the  day  of 
inoculation,  when  it  was  the  fashion  to  send  to  a  friend  such 
missives  as  the  following  :  — 

"  I  wish  Lucy  was  here  to  have  the  small-pox.  I  wish  you  wonld 
persumlc  her  to  come  here  and  have  it.  You  can't  think  how  light 
they  have  it" 

The  visitor  will  find  some  relics  formerly  kept  at  the  State 
Arsenal  on  Garden  Street,  in  several  pieces  of  artillery  mounted 
on  sea-coast  carriages  and  arranged  within  the  Common.  These 
guns  were  left  in  Boston  by  Sir  William  Howe,  and,  thanks  to 
the  care  of  General  Stone,  wlien  that  gentleman  was  adjutant- 
general  of  the  State,  were  preserved  from  the  sale  of  a  number 
of  similar  troj>hie8  as  old  iron.  As  tlie  disappearance  of  the 
arsenal  left  them  unprotected  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  State 
of  ^Massachusetts  can  affonl  to  keep  these  old  war-dogs  which 
l)cai*  the  crest  and  cipher  of  Queen  Anne  and  the  Second 
George.  The  largest  of  tlie  cannon  is  a  32-pounder.  All 
have  the  broad  arrow,  but  rust  and  weather  have  nearly 
obliterated  the  inscriptions  impressed  at  the  royal  foundry. 
The  oldest  legible  date  is  1C87.  Besides  these,  were  two  di- 
minutive mortars  or  cohorns.  Within  one  of  the  houses  were 
two  l)oautiful  bi-ass  field-pieces,  l>o«ring  the  crown  and  lilies  of 
Fmnce.  i*>ich  luis  its  name  on  the  muzzle,  —  one  being  the 
Venus  and  the  other  Le  Faucon,  —  and  on  the  breech  the 
imprint  of  the  royal  arsenal  of  Strasburg,  with  the  dates 
resi)cctively  of  1760  and  1761.  A  further  search  revealed, 
hidden  away  in  an  obscure  comer  and  covered  with  lumber, 
a  Spanish  piece,  which,  when  brought  to  light  by  the  aid  of 
some  workmen,  was  found  literally  covered  with  engraving, 
beautifully  executed,  delineating  the  Spanish  Crown  and  the 
monogram  of  Carlos  III.     It  is  inscribed,  — 

"El  Uemulo. 

Barcelona  J8DE 

Deoeimbre  De  J767." 

Inquiry  of  the  proper  officials  having  failed  to  enlighten  ns 
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t\A  to  ilic^  p*)!4S<}w»iciti  of  ihv^iii  cuniu^n  by  th»  HUiU*j  wi?  L'uuoludij 
tltrm  U)  Ijw  a  iit^iriimiit  i>f  ,(]jti  iiM  aHill«ry  in*ui  t\6  by  Kuiticti 
(luring  the  J{*ivoltiUoiu  Tbti  S|niJiiainl,  wlieii  Btruck  mtli  a 
piece  of  inetil,  gJivo  cHit  u  iK^uutitiiliy  rji:4tr,  mrluiiiiMM  iiit^\  ju^ 
if  it  coiittuuecl  an  aUoy  oi'dilvi^r^  aiul  l»n>u;^ht  Uj  uut  uiiiul  llicjs*; 
clt\  B\um}i*^TGT9  on  Lbe  niof Mirts  of  P4UaaMf  intu  w)tot«e  ymi  molten 
ntoBA  llio  common  pe(i[ile  lliin;;  tlieir  silver  n^jiU,  aiul  the  i>lil 
doufi  th4^ir  pieces  of  Ki^Oit,  wliilo  tho  \m*^i  b)o«^ui<l  the  tnii^n 
witli  the  IjustT  mutal  ami  cimswiniUNl  tho  wliulti  lu  vioUiry. 

Wliitufk^Lrs  Eluj^iiiulf^r  wluoh  tJuit  iviunrkabJe  mim  prvvicluxl 
in  1744,  formerly  vtotxl  nn  a  tin6  with  it«  iilu«Luoiw  fitllow  the 
AVunbiiiKtou  IClm,  aud  not  far  from  the  tui-n  iia  wo  i^iiw*  fuJin 
the  northerly  sitle  of  thu  CouLmoiL  int^j  UiirOeu  StreL'L  U  uh- 
•tnictcfl  thw  way,  tin*!  the  axe  of  Uio  siioiler  wi4«  laid  at  lU  rwt 
twii  yiMira  ago. 

Dr.  Chimn«:y  aiwl  WlatuiieUl  vrom  not  LIjw  host  friumb 
ima^itmble.  Tliey  hait  nuituiLlly  ^^'ntU^u  at  and  iini-JK^biHi 
against  each  other,  and  n^iprooally  suured  natnmJly  uniiaUe 
ttintp<»ra.  The  twain  accidentally  met,  "  How  do  yon  d(\ 
Bnjther  Clmnney,"  eaya  the  itiitemnt  klxiror,  *'  I  atu  sorry  to 
see  you,"  replies  Dr.  C.  "Aud  so  is  the  devil,"  retorted 
Whitofield. 

In  tlie  early  part  of  his  life  this  gentleman  happened  to  1)0 
preaching  in  the  open  fields,  when  a  drnmraor  was  present, 
who  was  determined  to  interrupt  the  services,  and  l)eat  his 
drum  in  a  violent  manner  in  onler  to  drown  the  preacher's 
voice.  Mr.  Whitefield  spoke  very  loud,  hut  the  din  of  the 
instrument  overpowered  his  voice.  He  then»fore  called  out  to 
the  dnnumor  in  these  wonls  :  — 

"  Friend,  you  and  I  serve  the  two  greatest  nuistei's  existing,  hnt 
in  different  callings.  You  may  l^eat  up  volunteers  for  King  Geoi-gt', 
I  for  the  Lonl  Jesus  Christ.  In  God's  name,  then,  don't  let  us  iu- 
ternipt  each  (»ther  ;  the  world  is  wide  enough  for  us  both,  and  we 
may  get  recruits  in  abumlance." 

This  speech  had  such  effect  that  the  drummer  went  away  in 
great  good-humor,  and  left  the  preacher  in  full  possession  of 
the  field. 
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TIIR  WAHIIINCTON    KLM. 

Many  a  pilgrim  daily  wends  his  way  to  the  spot  where 

Washington  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army.     Above 

him  towers 

"  A  goodly  elm,  of  no])le  girth, 
That,  thrice  the  huniAn  Bpan  — 
While  on  their  variegnterl  course 

Tlie  conntnnt  Reasons  ran  — 
Til  rough  gale,  and  hail,  and  fiery  bolt, 
Had  stood  erect  as  man." 

Ho  surveys  its  crippled  branches,  swathed  in  bandages  ;  marks 
the  scars,  where,  after  holding  aloft  for  a  century  their  out- 
stretchccl  arms,  limb  after  limb  has  fallen  nerveless  and  de- 
cayed ;  he  pauses  to  read  the  inscription  lodged  at  the  base  of 
the  august  fabric,  and  departs  the  place  in  meditative  mood, 
as  he  would  leave  a  churchyard  or  an  altar. 

Ajmrt  from  its  association  with  a  great  event,  there  is  some- 
thiug  impressive  about  this  elm.     It  is  a  king  among  trees  ;  a 
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monarch,  imtivi)  to  tW  Htn),  whi>Mt  suLjot^U,  on^io  ncuttvrMl 
»ljrviihl  upon  tlic  \i\iXiu  Utfotti  m,  Imvu  ull  vuuidliiMl  um]  ](.|t  it 
liloiHt  in  aolibiry  atutc.  Tho  ]uafl«(«  of  foUugu  wlticii  hulo  in  a 
meoAure  iu  iuuUIhUhI  lui^tubom,  drcK>|>  gnuM^fuUy  LiLlnvtirt  l\w 
iiUi  iiighw4^y,  ami  Mill  Ixjckoii  the  truvi^Utir,  ad  tif  old^  to  htUt 
and  bmithf>  fiwhilu  iM^n^-ath  their  ahade.  It  id  not  plt^wint  to 
view  the  decay  of  ou^  of  tlit^e  Tttuiis  of  prime va)  gruwth.  It 
is  too  8iig4je*tiv«  of  tho  wauing  forums  of  man,  j\nd  of  that 

'*  Last  HCctm  of  kU, 
llut  emU  tUii  itrmiigt!  «v«»trul  UiMU>ry." 

Aa  u  ahrino  of  tho  KdVohitioDp  u  tt^mplo  not  made  with  hmtU, 
we  iruat  tlio  oM  din  will  long  gurvive,  a  aacml  memorial  to 
geaeiutiou8  yet  to  u»nia  Wo  neml  midi  monitor^}  in  our  ptihliu 
placM  to  arraflt  our  houdlonjj  ?twc,  and  hid  iw  Cidnily  t:onnt  tlm 
cobL  of  tho  einpiix!  wu  ikmw^.  Wo  shall  not  fr^l  tlu^  worw?  for 
such  intixmpoction,  nor  a  odd  w<-  liave  a  more  ini|jit^ivo  mun- 
sellot*  Tho  memiiry  of  tln^  gWMi  is  with  it  and  around  it; 
it  is  indeed  on  couijocmttsd  gnmiid. 

Wl tho  oomp  was  hcra  Watdiingtan  aOMd  a  phttfnnu  to 

be  built  among  the  branches  of  this  tree,  where  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sit  and  survey  with  liis  glass  tlie  country  round.  On 
the  granite  tablet  we  read  tliat 

Under  tuis  thkk 

Wasuinqton 

First  took  command 

OF  THB 

American  Army, 
July  3«>,  1776. 

On  the  spot  where  the  stone  church  is  erected  once  stood  an 
old  garabrel-roofed  house,  long  the  liabitat  of  tlie  Moore  family. 
It  was  a  dwelling  of  two  stories,  witli  a  single  chimney  stand- 
ing in  the  midst,  like  a  tower,  to  support  the  weaker  fahiic. 
In  front  were  three  of  those  shapely  Lombard  poplars,  erect 
and  prim,  like  trees  on  parade.  A  flower-garden  railed  it  in 
from  the  road  ;  a  porch  in  front,  and  another  at  the  northerly 
end,  gave  ingress  according  as  the  condition  of  the  visitor  might 
warrant. 
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The  Moores  occupied  the  house  in  the  memorable  year  75, 
and  saw  from  the  windows  the  cavalcade  conducting  Washing- 
ton to  his  quarters,  —  this  being,  as  before  stated,  the  high-road 
from  Watortown  to  Cambridge  Common.  On  the  following 
day  the  family  might  have  witnessed  the  ceremonial  of  formal 
assumption  of  command  by  the  chief,  on  whom  all  eyes  were 
lixod  and  in  whom  all  ho])os  were  centred. 

Deacon  Moore  —  does  he  at  length  rest  in  peace  1  —  was, 
while  in  the  flesh,  much  given  to  patching  and  repairing  his 
fences,  outbuildings,  and  the  wooden  belongings  of  his  domain 
in  general.  lie  bore  the  character  of  an  upright,  downright, 
conscientious  deacon,  walking  in  the  odor  of  sanctity,  and  was 
regarded  with  childish  awe  by  the  urchins  of  the  grammar- 
school  whenever  he  cliose  to  appear  abroad.  The  deacon's  house 
had  its  inevitable  best  room,  into  which  heaven's  sunshine  was 
ncvor  allowoil  to  ponotrato,  and  whicli  was  rarely  o|)ened  except 
to  admit  a  stranger  or  hold  a  funeral  service.  There  are  yet 
siirli  nuHiiR  in  Now  Kngland,  with  their  stiff,  black  hair-cloth 
furnitiin*,  their  ghostly  pictures,  and  dank,  mouldy  odors.  The 
cai-cfuliy  varnished  mahogany  lias  a  sinell  of  the  undertaker ; 
every  sense  is  oppressed,  and  the  soul  pleads  for  release  from 
the  funereal  chamber.  We  rei)eat,  there  are  still  such  "best 
rooms  "  in  New  England. 

Uj)on  the  decease  of  Deacon  Moore  it  was  discovered  that 
some  pccidations  ha<l  been  made  from  the  treasury  of  Dr. 
IIolines*8  church.  These  were  laid  at  the  door  of  the  departed 
dcjicon.  Now  conies  the  startling  revelation.  Night  after 
night  the  ghost  of  Deacon  Moore  revisited  his  earthly  abode, 
and  made  night  hideous  with  audible  pounding,  as  if  in  the  act 
of  mending  the  fence,  as  was  the  deacon's  wont  in  life.  The 
afTrightcd  neighbors,  suddenly  roused  from  slumber,  fearfully 
drew  their  curtains  aside,  and  peered  forth  into  the  night  in 
quest  of  the  spectre ;  but  still  invisible  the  wraith  pursued  its 
midnight  labors. 

The  Jennisons  succeeded  the  Moores,  and  at  length  the  shade 
came  no  more.  Not  many  years  ago  the  old  house  was  demol- 
ished.    A  vault  was  discovered  underneath  the  kitchen,  walled 
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up  with  rough  etone^  nm]  in  thi«  rocc{jUu;1p  woro  two  hniuati 
akeletona. 

Whnt  tule  of  honxir  was  ham  coiiccaIckI,  wliat  ilfied  of  bloocl 
hiul  ciiDmMl  tlio  (li^ij^iM^ariUic^  ol'  twu  Uumiui  beings  frinn  tho 
I'turo  of  Uiu  Kirth,  w^u»  ntivor  rovtjiilod.  Tor  an  unkncMvn  tiino 
tlitiy  hiul  r4.jtiiLi)iuJ  muiiIuiI  itj»  in  tim  mnnmir  ruLiUnt,  and  the 
liitvr  dwulltirs  in  the  houjw^  woi>3  totully  unconat^ioua  of  tliuir 
horrid  tommta.  A  fumily  8iirvaiit  had  long  &h\*i  imm«diiiU;ly 
n1}0V(i  thvst9  >>oneai,  tiin\  wo  nuirkodi  cveu  atVii'  yiiut^  }iiuJ  fvisau^l 
away,  a  stmui^o  ^UiUiT  in  Ui^  eye  as  hb  recallwl  hb  couch  uijon 
a  tomb. 

Tho  remains  wot*!  of  (ulult  jMsrsons^  one  a  female.  IVbut 
moLiVQ  bad  conajgufyt  thoin  to  this  niysti^rious  lulling-] ilacc^  ia 
left  to  oonjectiira.  Was  it  doineatic  venj,f«aiit?e,  too  de;uUy  fo» 
the  public:  earl  AVe  answer  that  two  individuals  couJd  nut 
have  bcH^n  suddenly  taken  out  of  the  little  comituinity  without 
question.  Were  they  sonio  unwary,  tireil  wayfarers  who  had 
sought  hogpitablo  entertain  meant,  and  found  gnivtja  iiwtwull 

**  But  £cbo  iiev«r  moekeil  the  liumnn  tongue  ; 
Som<3  wdglity  crime  that  }k:iviiri  noiilil  jjot  iian1oli« 
A  secrfit  curRe  on  thnt  old  liuiltUng  liung, 
Anil  its  detiertcd  gunlen." 

Wo  have  lived  to  liavo  grave  doubts  whether,  as  the  old 
adage  says,  **  Murder  will  out."  Inspect,  if  you  have  the 
storoach  for  it,  our  calendar  of  crime,  and  mark  the  array  of 
names  which  belonged  to  those  whose  fate  is  unknown,  and 
who  are  there  set  down  like  the  missing  of  an  army  after  the 
battle.  The  record  is  startling  ;  only  at  the  final  muster  will 
the  victims  answer  to  the  fatal  list,  and  s]>eak 

"Of  graves,  perchance,  untimely  scooped 
At  midnight  dark  ami  dank." 

In  Spain  an  ancient  custom  constrains  each  passer-by  to  cast 
a  stone  upon  the  heap  raised  on  the  scene  of  wayside  murder, 
until  at  length  a  monument  arises  to  warn  against  assassination. 
The  peasant  always  pauses  to  repeat  an  ave  to  the  souls  of  the 
slain.     On  this  spot  a  church  has  reared  its  huge  bulk,  piling 
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stone  upon  stone  until  its  steeple,  overtopping  the  Old  Elm, 
stands  a  mightier  monument  to  the  manes  of  the  unknown  dead. 

Tlie  events  in  the  life  of  Washington  which  have  most  im- 
pressed us  are,  the  day  when  he  unsheathed  his  sword  beneath 
the  Old  Elm  ;  the  morn  of  tlie  battle  of  Trenton ;  the  address 
to  liis  despairing,  mutinous  officers  at  Newburg ;  and  the  fare- 
well to  his  generals  at  New  York.  As  he  was  mounting  his 
horse  before  Trenton,  an  officer  presented  him  with  a  despatch. 
His  remark,  "  What  a  time  to  bring  me  a  letter  ! "  is  the  sequel 
of  his  thoughts,  —  all  had  been  staked  on  the  issue.  When  he 
rose  from  his  bed  early  in  the  morning  of  the  meeting  at  New- 
burg, he  told  Colonel  Humplircys  that  anxiety  had  prevented 
him  from  sleeping  one  moment  the  preceding  night  Unwill- 
ing to  tnist  to  his  powers  of  extemi)ore  speaking,  Washington 
reduced  what  ho  meant  to  say  to  writing,  and  commenced  read- 
ing it  witliout  Sjicctm^lcs,  wliicli  at  tlmt  time  he  used  only  occa- 
sionally. Ho  founcl,  however,  that  he  could  not  proceed  with- 
out thc*ni.  Ho  stopjKHl,  took  them  out,  and  as  he  prepared  to 
place  tliom,  exclaimed,  "  I  have  gi-own  blind  as  well  as  gray  in 
the  .service  of  my  ci>untry."  In  these  instances  we  see  the 
patriot ;  in  the  adieu  to  his  lieutenants,  we  see  the  man. 

When  Washington  rode  into  town  after  the  evacuation  of 
Boston,  he  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Washington,  who,  in 
occonlance  with  our  old-time  elegant  manners,  was  styled 
"  Lady "  Washington.  Upon  ro^aching  the  Old  South,  the 
General  wished  to  enter  the  building.  Shubael  Hewes,  who  at 
this  time  kept  the  keys,  lived  opposite,  and  the  General  there- 
fore drew  up  at  his  door. 

With  his  usual  courtesy  the  General  inquired  after  the  health 
of  the  family,  and  was  told  that  Mrs.  H.  had,  the  day  before, 
been  delivered  of  a  fine  child.  At  this  Mrs.  Washington  in- 
sisted upon  seeing  the  infant,  bom  on  an  occasion  so  auspicious 
08  the  repassession  of  ]k)ston  by  our  tnwps,  and  it  was  accord- 
ingly brought  out  to  the  carrioge  and  placed  in  her  lap. 

The  (icneral,  alighting,  went  into  the  meeting-house,  and, 
ascending  to  the  gallery,  where  he  could  fully  observe  the 
havoc  made  by  Burgoyne's  Light  Horse,  remarked  to  the  per- 
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Bon  who  accomjiaiiiud  him  thiit  he  was  aurpriae^l  thai  iha  fCug* 
Jishr  wlio  so  r^voreni^il  their  own  placba  oL'  wor^lup,  sliould 
luive  shown  Biich  a  vatidul  tUspoaitiou  huris, 

Washiii^rtoii  (liad  at  aixty-aoven  ;  Kuox,  by  an  aixident^  at 
fifty -six  ;  SullivaD^  at  (illy-tiv** ;  Oatea,  at  Jiovcnty^uight ;  U  recti  e^ 
nt  forty  four ;  HuatU,  at  aoveiity-sovcn  ]  AnioM,  iit  aixty  ;  aitti 
Jjoa,  at  tifty-one.  Piitimia  lived  lo  ha  isevtsjity-two,  and  iStaik 
to  l>e  ninety-three,  eo  that  it  wa»  commouly  sidd  of  him,  that  ho 
was  first  in  tlie  i\M  and  last  out  of  it 

Dut  other  accnes  awtiit  m,  and  though  wa  foal  that  it  iu  goixi 
for  u*  to  ho  hi?ruj  we  innst  reverontly  hiil  adiou  tothti  Old  lilin.  It 
could  porchunca  tell^  wero  it,  like  the  Dryads  of  ohl,  loqiuuiou^ 
of  the  aotUefs'  cahins^  whvn  it  waa  a  siipUny,  of  the  hujhiinjjf 
of  the  old  woodan  seminary,  and  of  th^j  mult  italics  tlmt  have 
passed  and  rcpaissail  undor  ita  veixhmt  aroh,  'Ilia  jjnioke  from 
a  huudrad  rohal  campdiraa  dnftod  th  1*0  ugh  it^  brancht^  mvi 
wnathod  around  ita  royaJ  Joiuo  in  tlje  day  of  muturily,  wbilu 
thf  dram-bcat  at  tba  wakiut;  of  tba  camp  frighted  the  fou therm  1 
flongatere  from  tlieir  Iwufy  retraata  and  silenced  tlieir  matin 
lays.  The  huzzaa  that  wont  up  when  our  ^a:eat  leader  bared 
tlio  weiipfui  bo  at  Itiogth  shojitlicd  with  Ed  I  honor  mjide  cvi-iy 
leaf  tremulous  with  joy,  and  every  bix)M'n  and  stunly  limb 
to  wave  their  green  banners  in  triinn))h  on  high.  We  stdute 
thy  patriarchal  trunk,  thy  witliered  bmnchas,  and  tliy  scanty 
tresses,  0  venerable  and  yet  lordly  Elm  !     Vale  / 

It  is  much  more  a  matter  of  regret  than  surprise  that  we 
have  not  in  all  New  England  a  specimen  of  antique  church 
architecture  worthy  of  the  name,  lligid  economy  dicUited  the 
barn-like  structures  which  were  the  lirst  Puritiin  houses  of  wor- 
ship. Quaint  they  certainly  wei*e,  and  not  destitute  of  a  cer- 
tain sombre  picturcscpieness,  with  their  queer  little  towers  and 
wonderful  wciithcr-vanos  ;  and  even  their  blackening  mftei"s  of 
prodigious  thickness,  their  long  aisles,  and  carved  balustrades, 
gave  modest  glimpses  of  a  Rembrandt-like  interior.  But  the 
beautiful  forms  of  Jones  and  of  Wren  were  left  l>ehind  when 
the  Mayflower  sailed,  and  not  a  single  type  of  Old  England's 
pride  of  architecture  stands  on  American  soil.     Sim])licity  in 
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building,  iii  manners,  and  in  dress,  as  well  as  in  religion,  were 
the  base  on  which  our  Puritan  fathers  builded.  Had  the 
means  not  been  wanting,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they 
would  liave  been  applied  to  the  erection  of  splendid  public  edi- 
fices. The  motives  which  enforced  the  adherence  of  the  first 
settlers  to  the  gaunt  and  uiioisthetic  structures  of  their  time 
ceased,  in  a  groat  measure,  to  exist  a  hundred  years  later,  but 
no  revival  of  taste  appeared,  and  even  tlie  Episcopalians,  with 
the  memories  of  their  glorious  Old  World  temples,  fell  in 
witli  the  prevailing  lethargy  wliich  characterized  the  reign  of 
ugliness. 

Christ  Church  stands  confronting  the  Common  much  as  it 
lookeil  in  colonial  times.  The  subscription  was  originally 
fonned  in  Boston,  the  subscribers  being  either  resident  or  en- 
gaged in  business  tliere.  The  lot  included  part  of  the  Common 
and  part  of  tlie  estate  of  James  Rood.  The  building  was  at 
iirst  only  sixty-fivo  foot  in  longtli  by  forty-live  in  width,  exclu- 
sive of  chancel  and  tower,  but  has  been  much  enlarged,  to 
acconiiucxlaU^  an  increasing  parish,  —  a  work  which  its  original 
plan,  and  the  material  of  which  it  is  constructed,  rendered 
easy.  .  Peter  Harrison,  tlie  architect  of  King's  Chapel  in  Boa- 
ton,  was  also  the  designer  of  this  edifice,  and  seems  to  have 
followed  the  same  plan  as  for  that  now  venerable  structure. 
Service  was  first  held  here  on  October  15,  1761,  the  Rev.  East 
Apthorp,  whom  we  have  already  visited,  officiating.  Of  Dr. 
Apthor])'s  father  it  is  written  that  he  studied  to  mind  his 
own  business, —  a  circumstance  so  rare  as  to  wellnigh  deserve 
canoniziition. 

In  the  altemtions  which  have  been  called  for  the  primitive 
appearance  of  the  building  has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  pro- 
served.  The  exterior  is  exceedingly  simple,  but  harmonious, 
the  tower,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  front,  giving  en- 
trances on  three  of  its  sides.  The  old  bell-tower  appeared 
rather  smaller  than  its  successor,  and  had  a  pointed  roof,  sur- 
mounted, as  at  present,  by  a  gilded  ball.  The  symbolic  cross, 
which  the  Puritans  hated  with  su|>orstitious  anti])atliy,  did  not 
appear  on  the  piniiacle,  out  of  deference  perhaps  to  the  feeling 
12  •  R 
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which  ;ibomiimtc<1  a  piiiiiUMl  wiiulow,  a  OoUnc  an:li,  or  clttiijcol 

mi) J  114  the  cont^miUnU  ot'  thai  Kpim^ojm^^y  ngriinsL  wljich  i\w 
Cromwellian  iconoclA8tji  htul  ^'Agetl  iniix4ijiititig  ^var  In  <»vtiry 
niitLt^diul  from  ClK^^tor  to  (.'ttntcrbnry. 

U^toii  the  Docliirution  of  lnUepouJQn<!u  by  thu  CtilDuitiei,  till 
tike  tiiverna  tmi\  aliujia  ^vero  dosj>oihsl  of  their  kingly  tiiiihlvma« 
A  Boaton  loiter  of  thnt  cltitc  Jiaya  :  — 

"lu  conaequciico  of  InJeii^mleiice  hdng  clcMilnriMl  htrtj,  nil  the 
dgiitt  which  Wl  crowTiH  on  Ujgul  evuj  the  Mitru  nud  (^I'uwu  lu  tho 
or^i  luft  of  t)io  cha)JiteU  wi^ru  Liiknti  ihiwu^  uml  Mr.  Purkor,  (svho 
ia  the  Ei>iB<MJi>al  mioiiiUir  iu  town)  hh  off  ^Hityioii  for  thu  kiit^j.'' 

Th€  interior  of  CliTist  Church  is  quiot  and  t^uiuful^  ^vith 

''  Stortotl  vitMlow*  rioljly  ilight, 
VMiias  a  (Urn  rcMgloxtB  llgl^L" 

Th6  Corinthian  piUara  of  flolitl'wooJ  aiid  the  original  choir  aiv 
still  romHiiiing.  Anil,  very  tike,  the  atilf,  &tmijLfhUhackeil  pewja 
am  a  roliu  of  anciont  iJiatHmifort.  The  tablets  l>caring  tlie  leu 
CojiniianJmeiits  aru  memeiitos  of  Old  Trinity  in  Uoatoti  wht^^a 
thiJ  woollen  (sliiitiu  WiX8  UikiMi  dowh,  aod  hiivo  by  this  iin^ins 
survived  thoir  uiothor  chui-ch,  wliich  the  gmit  lira  of  1872  left 
a  niaguificent  ruin.  A  silver  tlagon  and  cup,  now  iu  use  to 
celebrate  the  Holy  Coiumuniony  weix)  presented  by  Governor 
Hutchinson  in  1772.  These  vessels  were  the  pi-ojuji-ty  of 
King's  Chapel,  Boston,  which  then  received  a  new  service  in 
exchange  for  the  old.     They  are  inscribed  as 

Tlie  Gift  of 

K.  WiUiuiii  iiiul  Q  Mary 

To  >•  Uev*  HixuiW.  Mylea 

For  y  u»e  of 

Theire  Majesties'  CliappeU  iu  N.  England. 

MDCXCIV. 

Dr.  Apthorp  was  succeeded  by  licv.  Win  wood  Serjeant,  in 
whose  time,  the  Kevolution  having  converted  his  wealthy  and 
influential  parishioners  into  refugees  and  driven  him  to  seek  an 
asylum  elsewhere,  the  church  became  a  barrack,  in  which  Ca|)- 
tain  Chester's  company,  of  Wetherstield,  Connecticut,  was  quai^ 


y,#«!i^iii,;(MiM.!hmiifc! 
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tered  at  the  time  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  after  them  one  of  the 
companies  of  Southern  riflemen.  It  appears  also  to  have  been 
some  time  occupied  as  a  guard-house  by  our  forces,  rivalling  in 
tliis  respect  the  wanton  usage  of  the  Boston  churches  by  the 
king's  troops.  But  was  not  Westminster  Abbey  occupied  by 
soldiery  in  1643  1  Genend  Washington,  himself  a  churchman, 
attended  a  service  here,  held  at  the  rociucst  of  Mrs.  Washing- 
ton, on  Sunday,  tlie  last  day  of  1775.  The  religious  rite  was 
|)erformed  by  Colonel  William  Palfrey,  one  of  the  General's 
aids.  Mi-s.  Gates  and  Mrs.  Custis  were  also  present.  There 
is  a  tniditiou  tiiat  Wasliington  continued  to  attend  service 
here,  but  the  General  was  probably  too  politic  to  have  adopted 
a  course  so  little  in  accord  with  the  views  of  the  army  in  gen- 
eral. Ho  attended  Dr.  Appleton's  church  at  times,  and  always 
showed  himself  possessed  of  true  Christian  liberality.  On  at 
lojist  one  ow^asion  he  j)«rtook  of  the  Sacrament  at  the  Prosby- 
icrian  tjiblo.  His  gcnends  were,  in  tliis  respect,  mindful  of  his 
I'xauiplo.  At  the  Imptism  of  a  son  of  General  Knox,  in  Boston, 
L'lfjiyettc,  a  Catholic,  and  Greene,  a  Quaker,  stood  godfathers  to 
tlio  cliild,  Knox  himself  being  a  Presbyterian. 

From  1775  until  1790  Clirist  Church  remained  in  the  con- 
dition in  whicli  the  war  had  involved  it.  During  that  time  it 
had  neither  parisli  nor  rector,  but  in  tlie  latter  year  it  was  re- 
op<Micd,  tlie  ilov.  Dr.  Parker  of  Trinity,  Boston,  officiating  for 
tlio  occasion.  A  chime  of  tlurteen  bells  was  jdaced  in  the 
bc^Ifry  in  1860.  For  many  interesting  particulars  of  the  history 
of  this  church  the  i-eailer  is  referred  to  the  historical  discourse 
of  licv.  Nicholas  Iloppin,  a  former  rector. 

Tlie  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Bichard  Brown,  a  lieutenant 
of  tlie  Convention  troops,  were  deposited  under  this  church. 
Wo  have  briefly  referred  to  the  shooting  of  this  officer  on 
Prospect  Hill,  as  he  was  riding  out  with  two  women.  It  gave 
rise  to  a  paper  war  between  General  Phillips  and  General 
Heath,  in  which,  every  advantage  being  on  the  side  of  the 
latter,  he  may  be  said  to  have  come  off  victorious.  An  inquest 
pronounced  the  shooting  justifiable,  but  the  British  officers, 
exasperated  to  the  highest  degree  by  this  melancholy  affair, 
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lliFi^cted  to  believe  the  involves  tlio  ohji^ts  of  imii^rimituktu 
aUughter. 

[t  was  at  the  timid  the  chnrch  was  opeiK/id  for  the  Jjitermcut 
of  LieiiUmtnt  Jhxiwtj,  utMionliiL^  Ui  tho  I'iU)  of  thi;  Church  of 
Englatiti,  thut  thi*  Uumat^e  to  the  iuU^rior  Utok  ^jhico.  Kii^i^'U 
Aiihury  iiHiii^i'td  that  the  A]ijeri<;au»  then  ^iz^  iha  t>|ijioi:t unity 
"to  jjlumler,  musack,  aiul  tterut;e  ovorythin^'  tlu^y  cuuM  Uy 
their  hiinds  on,  ilefltroying  tlie  [m][ni,  reatliju^-desik^  and  cijm- 
munion  tiihl(>>  (mil,  luwiendhig  tho  oi-gim-hilt,  duatroyed  tUo  M* 
lows  tuid  hruku  idl  tho  piiKKj  of  n  veiy  huudj^UiO  iutitniiiit^nL" 
ThiH  o^^l  WU3  luiulc  by  Snctzk^r, 

Tho  burial-place  which   liea  betwoon  tho  rburtih*^  hrw  iv- 

iu;iv(Kl  fwjiu  tlui  i<niJii!sL 
iUuMA  uf  our  hiatury  Urn 
iisluvs  ol'livriMau  iiudKlavi% 
di|iLiri.i  ahd  nt2fLic,  hi  lU 
n-|tiL>tiu  mi]i|{lu  thu  dtist  uf 
eollugi;  iuvai*ioijtSi  Boldiet^ 
i>f  furgiitton  wAVAf  and 
ministers  of  welhii^h  for- 
^'otUni  doetriius.  ""JIjo  ^*Jlr- 
Hesl  inscription  is  in  1053, 
but  tho  interments  antecedent  to  this  date  were  made,  in  many 
cases  doubtless,  without  any  graven  tablet  or  other  stone  than 
some  heavy  mass  selected  at  hazard,  to  protect  the  remains  from 
beasts  of  prey.  In  still  other  instances  the  lines  traced  on  the 
stones  have  been  effaced  by  natural  causes,  and  even  the  rudo 
monuments  themselves  have  disappeared  beneath  the  mould. 

"Tlio  slunilwjrer's  ihouikI  grows  frcsli  aiul  green, 
Tlien  slowly  disapiwars  ; 
The  mosses  creep,  tlie  gray  stones  lean, 
Earth  hides  his  date  and  years  " 

Among  the  earlier  tenants  of  Ood's  Acre,  as  Longfellow  has 
reverently  distinguished  it,  are  Andnjw  Belcher,  tho  innkeei)er, 
Stephen  Day,  the  printer,  and  Samuel  Green,  his  successor, 
Elijah  Corlet,  master  of  tho  "  faire  Grammar  Schoole,"  Dunster, 
first  President  of  the  College,  and  Thomas  Shepard,  minister 
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of  the  church  in  Cambridge,  who  succeeded  Hooker  when  he 
departed  to  plant  the  Colony  of  Connecticut.  In  their  various 
callings,  these  were  the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet ;  Old  Cam- 
bridge is  really  concentrated  witliin  this  narrow  space. 

The  consideration  which  attached  to  the  position  of  governor 
of  the  College  is  indicated  by  the  long,  pompous  Latin  inscrip- 
tions, to  be  deciphered  only  by  the  scholar.  Classic  lore,  as 
dead  to  the  world  in  general  as  is  the  subject  of  its  eulogium, 
followed  them  to  their  tombs,  — 

"  But  for  mine  own  part  it  was  all  Greek  to  me,"  — 

and  is  tliere  stretched  out  at  full  length  in  many  a  line  of 
sounding  im|)ort.  Dunster,  Chauncy,  Leverett,  Wadsworth, 
Holyoke,  Willard,  and  Webber  lie  here  awaiting  the  great 
Commencement,  where  Freshman  may  at  once  attain  the  high- 
est degree,  and  where  College  parchment  availeth  nothing. 

The  disappearance  of  many  of  the  leaden  family-escutcheons 
has  ah'cady  been  accounted  for  by  their  conversion  into  deadly 
missiles.  Necessity,  which  knows  no  law,  led  to  these  acts  of 
sacrilege,  and  yet  we  should  as  soon  think  of  fashioning  the 
l>ones  of  the  dead  themselves  into  weapons  as  rob  their  tablets 
of  their  blazonry.  The  cavities  in  which  were  placed  the 
heraldic  emblems  are  now  so  many  little  basins  to  catch  the 
dews  of  heaven,  —  our  precious  and  only  Holy  Water. 

The  Voiwwill  tomb,  a  horizontal  sandstone  slab  resting  on  five 
upright  columns,  is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  objects  in  the 
cemetery.  On  tlie  face  of  the  slab  are  sculptured  the  chalice 
and  sun,  which  may  have  been  bonie  upon  the  banner  of  some 
gallant  French  crusader  ;  for  the  Vassalls  were  lords  and  barons 
in  ancient  Guienne.  Hospitality  and  unsullied  reputation  are 
in  the  heraldic  conjunction  reduced  to  knightly  or  kingly  sub- 
jection in  the  name.  Whether  amid  the  sands  of  Holy  Land, 
the  soil  of  sunny  France,  or  the  clay  of  Cambridge  churchyard, 
the  slumberers  calmly  await  the  summons  of  the  great  King-of- 
Arms. 

Near  Christ  Church  is  a  handsome  monument  of  Scotch  gran- 
ite, erected  by  the  city  in  1870  to  the  memory  of  John  Hicks, 
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WUlbm  Mai-cy,  ami  Mi>acd  Kii:1ian1fiou,  luirioil  ]\vn\  uimI  *^r 
JuIm^z  ^Vyjimu  iitu\  Annan  lius^Ut  of  Mouolomy,  vrhi^  il'll  uti 
thb  day  of  L^ngtoii  battle. 

Here  U  tbo  iQTXii  gf  an  mvitation  to  n.  funcnil  of  the  oUkn 
time.     Rev,  Mr.  Nowdl  diod  in  Lunvlijn  in  IGl^tt* 

"(Tot the  Hfliierend  Mr*  Mather     TU&m  — 

TlKUJ!R£NO  S*^,  —  Voii  aro  desiit^l  to  utxnmpiiijy  tlic  Oorptt  flf  U 
Swmiull  Nowoll,  iiiiiiUlcr  of  the  Oo»i»fcil,  olf  E^mtnt^ta  Not«  hx  N«(W 
Iiln(fliunl,  (IdioiiMHl,  from  M!  QuiukA  mtuliiig  (iimu!  i»4  iiurtlioloim^w 
CloB«,  on  TltHTwiflj  mti  nt  ttto  of  tbe  cloi:k  in  Ukj aflwrno<.in  |/ci6*:ly, 
to  tlwj  new  Imrj^iiig  pW:^  l^y  tli*i  Artillery  ground." 

An  epitnpli  Iins  bwm  at!B«nliecl  as  giving  n  gixnt  cluinirtdr  to 

pereona  ou  lliuir  g*>iut;  to  a  now  i>lfu:*s,  wlio  wimeUmiid  oujoyoil 
a  vory  bad  clinmrto  in  the  ]>lin;o  thtsy  liatl  jnat  ML  TIii*ni  U 
somothiug  t<mc;1iiiig  nU>iit  an  nnkno^vii  f,'iuva  Kv^^J^  Hi"  ign^*- 
mnt  cnivo  soiinji  nuiniont(»  whun  Limy  ui-w  goiK^  ami  tljn  d\Viu\ 
of  Iwing  wlicjily  foi'gotUiu  on  uiirth  ia  dGi>ictoU  in  Umy'i*  iiicuiu- 
linmMij  Hm!«  ^  — 

*'  Tot  oven  tliiw  iHinw  tram  iiutiiU  to  pmtovl, 
HihEJ^u  iJEiiJ  rucniiJtJLil  dtitl  i.-tVH.'ttHj  iti^li. 
With  uncouth  rliynies  and  8hai>ele8M  8culi)ture  docked, 
Iniplonui  tho  ptissing  tributu  of  u  High." 

Occasionally  wo  see  a  stone  splintei'od  or  wantonly  defaced. 
Sometimes  an  old  lienddic  device  is  oblitcmted  by  a  modern 
chisel,  to  give  place  to  some  new-comer  who  has  thus,  through 
tho  agency  of  a  soulless  grave-digger,  possessed  himself  of  the 
last  heritage  of  the  former  proprietor. 

"  I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work  those  sapient  trouble  tonihs." 

While  we  are  beautifying  our  newer  cemeteries,  and  making 
them  to  "  blossom  as  the  rose,"  our  ancient  burial-places  remain 
neglected.  Cambridge  churchyard  was  long  a  common  thor- 
oughfare and  playground,  from  which  tiie  stranger  augunnl 
but  ill  of  our  reverence  for  the  ashes  of  our  ancestors,  ^riio 
l)lace  is  much  better  kept  than  formerly,  but  wo  marked  the 
absence  of  all  attempt  at  beautifying   the  spot.     There  are 
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neither  shady  walks  nor  bJooming  shrubs  in  a  place  so  public 
OS  to  meet  the  eye  of  every  wayfarer.  The  older  stones,  half 
hidden  in  the  tangled  grass,  threaten  total  disappearance  at  no 
distant  day.  Pray  Heaven  all  that  is  left  of  ancient  Newtown 
does  not  return  to  a  state  of  nature. 

Governor  Belcher,  one  of  Harvard's  best  friends,  and  the 
patron  of  l^inccton  College,  died  at  his  government  in  New 
Jcrmy  in  1757.  He  was  much  attached  to  Cambridge,  his 
Alma  Mater,  and  tlie  friends  of  liis  youth.  In  Ids  will  he  de- 
sired to  be  buried  in  tlie  midst  of  those  he  had  loved,  and 
acconlingly  his  remains  were  deposited  in  this  burying-ground 
in  a  tomb  constructed  a  short  time  previous.  It  appears  tliat 
tlie  governor  and  Ids  bosom  friend  Judge  Remington  had  ex- 
pressed the  desire  to  be  buried  in  one  graVe,  so  that  when  Bel- 
clicr  was  laid  in  the  tomb  the  body  of  his  friend,  who  bad 
preceded  liim,  was  disinterred  and  laid  by  his  side.  The  mon- 
ument which  the  governor  had  directed  to  be  raised  over  his 
iTstiiig-place  was  never  erected,  and  in  time  the  memory  of  the 
]>|j!i*o  of  liis  interment  itself  ])a8se<l  away  with  the  generation  to 
whi(;h  he  bolonj^od.  The  tomb  Iwc^nie  the  family  vault  of  the 
♦lonnisons.  On  the  dcci>jise  of  Dr.  elennison,  it  was  found  to 
ho  completely  filled  with  tenants.  The  old  sexton,  Brackett, 
U]>on  being  questioned,  recollected  to  have  seen  at  the  lK>ttom 
of  the  vault  the  fragments  of  an  ohl-fashioned  cofTin,  covered 
with  velvet  and  studdeil  with  gilt  nails.  This  was  believed  to 
be  that  of  Governor  Belcher,  whose  granddaughter  was  the  wife 
of  Dr.  Jennison.  The  tomb  of  Belcher  and  that  of  Judge 
Trowbridge  (since  known  as  the  Dana  tomb)  are  near  the  gate- 
way. In  the  latter  were  placed  the  remains  of  Wasliington 
Allston. 

There  have  been  funerals  in  New  England  with  some  attempt 
at  feudal  pomp.  Wlien  Governor  Leverett  died,  in  1679,  the 
pageant  was  rendered  as  imposing  as  {>08sible.  Though  the 
governor  hail  carefully  concealed  the  fact  of  his  knighthood  by 
Charles  II.  during  his  lifetime,  the  customs  of  knightly  burial 
were  brought  into  requisition  at  his  interment  in  Boston. 
There  were  bearers,  carrying  each  a  banner  roll,  at  the  four 
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com<Bri  of  tlitj  Ijtiiirae.  AtVr  iiu-M^  ^•^\m(i  tUa  urincijial  k^'iI^c- 
nicii  tit  Uio  town  with  i\w  armor  of  Lliu  ducttiLfiod,  the  tim  Ueiir- 
iJig  Uiti  )itilmt»t,  LIks  luitt  tlio  sftur.  Tli*^  i>nx:titteiun  cloecfl  with 
tbe  led  horse  of  th^  gi^vofmir  follovrcil  )>y  Uhiincrs, 

The  homo  of  JuJgc  TruwhrUlj^ti  wiw  uii  th«  groniKt  on  whicii 
the  Finst  Church  miw  utimdsv  TrowbHilgii,  wlio  \itn\  \n^*%i 
ikttoniuy-g^neml,  ami  who  wii»,  ut  the  breaking  out  of  th»  lUivtn 
lutiiJii,  jtitJtJo  of  tlKj  8u|jruint9  Ci^iirt,  i\«jgiiod  awiu  ufU?r  tin* 
bttttl^i  of  I^xingUm,  uhil  aaUwU  t*j  Oytitilil,  whoro  ho  i^^njuytj*! 
for  »  timi^  thti  com|HULioii:ibi|>  of  bi8  pujal,  Thcs^phihi^  Parwniss 
whose  cJmnwtur  hu  no  doubt  imiiixissoii  with  hU  own  t»tjimp. 
J^nliie  Ti»whriiltJti  pruaiileil  ttt  Ibii  Iriul  of  t^uptftiu  Pmhtoii  with 
ft  fiLU-nt^sd  anil  ability  thut  t^oijimtiudc^^l  nwiKv^L  ][o  wiut  wuJl  iu 
ytiiirs  whoii  tbu  JUivohitioii  burst  ftirth  in  full  vigor,  uiid  al* 
though  otfmtMl  a  HtiHi  comluct,  dtHihin^d  to  loav«  this  t^ountryj 
aayijjg,  "I  Uxive  nothing  to  fiiar  from  my  t^mntrymmi/'  Uo 
retiinieil  to  CiuiibriLlgct,  und  died  hero  in  1703, 

A  httle  tiiuQ  ttftur  thti  l^tU»  of  IjexhigtoD  Judge  Trowbridge 
«tAt6d  to  Rev.  John  ZCliot  tluit^  **  it  wus  u  moat  imhiijuiy  thinjf 
tluLt  ITutchiosoii  waa  ev^r  cbiof  juatica  of  our  cunrL.  What 
Otis  said,  'that  he  would  set  the  province  in  flames,  if  he 
perished  by  the  fire/  has  come  to  pass."  At  tlie  last  court 
held  under  the  charter,  Peter  Oliver  was  chief  justice,  and  Kd- 
mund  Trowbridge,  Foster  Hutchinson,  William  Gushing,  and 
William  Brown  were  the  judges.  Of  these.  Gushing  was  the 
only  one  who  afterwards  a])peared  on  the  bench. 

"  Tlie  scene  is  changed  !    No  green  arciule, 
No  trees  all  ranged  arow." 

The  old  Brattle  house,  on  the  street  of  that  name,  is  the  first 
you  meet  with  after  passing  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  a 
hotel  under  the  familiar  designation  of  the  Brattle  House,  but 
more  recently  occupied  as  a  printing  house.  Tiie  buildings, 
now  entirely  demolished,  occupied  a  i)art  of  the  Brattle  estate, 
which  was  once  the  most  noted  in  Gambridge  for  the  elegance 
of  its  grounds  and  the  walk  laid  out  by  the  proprieter,  known 
in  its  day  as  Brattle's  Mall.     ^liss  Kuth  Stiles,  afterwards  the 
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mother  of  Dr.  Gannett  of  Boston,  penned  some  beautiful  lines 
to  this  promenade  :  — 

"  Soy,  noble  iirtist,  by  what  power  inspired 
Thy  skilful  hands  sach  varied  scenes  compose  ? 
At  whose  comnumd  the  sluggish  soil  retir*d, 
And  from  the  marsh  this  beauteous  maU  arose  ?  *' 

Tho  walk,  wliich  once  conducted  to  tlie  river's  side,  was  the 
favorite  promenade  for  the  nymphs  and  swains  of  Old  Cam- 
bridge, as  on  a  moonlit  eve  they  wandered  forth        /    .    ^ 
to  whisper  their  vows,  chant  a  love-ditty  under      v    J    *I 
the  slijulows  of  tho  listening  trees,  or  idly  cast      HlJ^ff^ 
a  pebble  into  the  current  of  tho  shimmering 
stream.     Besides  the  mall,  was  a  marble  grotto 
in  which  gurgled  forth  a  spring,  where  love- 
draughts  of  singular  potency  were  <iuaffed,  en- 
(t)isiining,  so  't  was  siiiil,  tho  waywanl  fancies  of 
tli<5  c(Mpi(^tti«,  or  giving  heart  of  gnico  to  Ixishful 
wooer,     licader,    the    spring    has   coyly   witli-        brattle. 
dmwn  beneath  tlie  turf,  though  its  refreshing  pool  is  indicated 
by  a  ruined  arch  nigh  the  wall  of  the  enclosure  ;  the  mall,  too, 
is  gone,  but  still,  perchance, 

"  Light-footed  fairies  guanl  the  veixlant  side 
And  watch  the  turf  by  Cynthia's  ludd  beam." 

The  elder  Thomas  Brattle  was  an  eminent  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, and  a  principal  founder  of  Brattle  Street  Church.  From 
him,  also,  that  street  took  its  name.  He  was  the  brother  of 
William,  tho  respected  minister  of  Cambridge.  William  Brattle, 
the  tory  brigadier,  went  into  exile  in  the  royalist  hegira,  de- 
serting his  house  and  all  his  worldly  possessions.  The  soldiery 
were  not  long  in  scenting  out  and  making  spoil  of  the  good 
licjuors  contained  in  the  fugitive's  cellars,  until  this  house,  with 
others,  was  placed  under  guard,  and  the  effects  of  every  sort 
taken  in  charge  for  the  use  of  the  Colonial  forces. 

Thomas  Brattle,  the  son  of  the  brigadier,  was  the  author  of 
the  improvements  which  made  his  grounds  the  most  celebrated 
in  New  England.     He  left  the  country  in  1776  for  England, 
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Imt  rcUirnoti  before  the  clo^o  of  tUo  vrur^  ami  Imtl  tUo  jjjwhI  for, 
tium  to  oljUiiii  lUu  jvtjjoval  of  Win  |>i>]iUuLl  ilisiiliililu!^  HU 
character  wets  amiable^  and  his  jjun^iit^  prDnipWil  by  un  liii- 
HgbUned  benevoleticti  and  hoai»itality.  One  of  Lbu  Wt  unU  of 
KU  liTti  WHS  to  ofwt  a  bath  at  what  was  ciUlwl  llriL^k  Wharf, 
for  thu  benefit  of  tbe  stiidf^nta  of  the  Univort^ity,  inuny  of  whom 
]m\  loet  thoir  lives  wliile  bathing  in  i\m  river,  Umttfo  was  an 
enthuaiastic  hiver  of  Jiortieulturu,  and  duvotoil  luudi  of  Uts  tiiiio 
to  the  embolHahiiiout  of  hiii  grouudik 

rioiiemt  MitHin  u(*ctq>ied  tbu  lirattlti  mansion  wbito  uctinj^  an 
tjuurtermauttir-giiueral  to  our  fon^ea,  MitlUn  and  Dr.  Jonathan 
Potta,  the  dialiuguitthod  aniiy-Burgeon  of  the  Itovohitioij,  nmrriud 
sUterH*  The  foimov  was  i*malJ  in  atattiro,  very  {u;tivo  and  alurt, 
—  qwditiCH  which  he  difipbyeJ  in  the  Lechmoixs'js  Point  alfair, 
— ^hut  withal  soiuowlmt  ImatlintJ,  and  fond  of  toUing  tbo  sol- 
diera  )to  would  ^yt  thein  into  a  BcmjK).  llin  luanncrs  wem 
poijular,  and  he  api>eartid  every  inch  a  soMier  wbcu  on  <hity. 
Despite  the  cloud  which  gathered  about  Mttllin's  connection 
with  the  conspiracy  to  doi>osc  Washington,  ho  uobly  exerted 
Itimiself  to  reinforce  the  wreck  of  tlie  grand  army  at  tlie  cloao 
of  the  campaign  of  1 776. 

Mrs.  John  Adams  paid  a  visit  to  Major  Mifflin's  in  Decem- 
ber, 1775,  to  meet  Mrs.  Morgan,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Church's  suc- 
cessor as  director-general  of  the  hospital.  In  the  company 
were  Generals  Gates  and  Lee.    Tea  was  drank  without  restraint. 

"  General  Lee,"  says  Mrs.  Adams,  "  was  very  urgent  for  me  to 
tarry  in  town  and  dine  with  him  and  the  ladies  pres4»nt  at  Hol)gol)- 
lin  Hall,  but  I  excused  myself.  The  General  was  detennined  that 
I  sliould  not  only  Ikj  acquaintcnl  with  him,  but  with  his  companions 
too,  and  therefore  placed  a  chair  before  me,  into  which  lie  onlereil 
Mr.  Spada  to  mount  and  present  his  paw  to  me  for  better  acquaint- 
ance. I  could  not  do  otherwise  than  accept  it.  *That,  Madam,' 
says  he,  *  is  the  dog  which  Mr. has  made  famous.*  " 

Mrs.  Adams  further  says  :  — 

"  You  hear  nothing  from  the  ladies  but  about  Major  Mifflin's  easy 
address,  politeness,  complaisance,  etc    T  is  well  he  has  so  agreeable 
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a  Imly  at  Philadelphia.  They  know  nothing  about  forts,  intrench- 
nients,  etc.,  when  they  return  ;  or  if  they  do,  they  are  all  forgotten 
and  swallowed  up  in  his  accomplishments," 

It  is  evident  that  the  Major  was  a  gallant  cavalier,  and 
would  have  been  called  in  our  day  a  first-rate  ladies'  man. 
Margaret  Fuller  and  Motley  the  liiRtorian  both  lived  in  this 
house,  now  the  property  of  the  Gambridgo  Social  Union. 

'io  understand  what  was  this  old  Colonial  highway  in 
which  wo  arc  now  sauntoring,  contract  its  breadth,  expanded 
at  the  cost  of  tho  contiguous  cstiitcs ;  roar  again  the  magnifi- 
cent trees  sacriliccd  to  tho  improvement,  save  hero  and  there  a 
noble  si>ccimen  spared  at  the  *  earnest  intercession  of  the  near 
proprietors,  or  where  protected,  like  the  "  spreading  chestnut- 
tree,"  by  the  poet's  art,  —  wouhl  that  he  might  dedicate  his 
muse  to  every  one  of  these  mighty  forest  guardians !  —  some 
relics  of  the  disiwjrsed  sylvan  host  yet  clings  to  tho  soil ;  caiTy 
tho  boundaries  of  Thomsis  Dmttle  to  those  of  tho  Vassal  Is ; 
oblitonite  the  modern  villas,  with  their  neutral  tints  and 
chateau  roofs ;  restore  the  orchards,  the  garden  glacis,  the  fra- 
grant lindens,  and  cool  groves;  and  you  have  an  inkling  of  the 
stiite  of  the  magnificos  of  "  forty-five  "  and  of  the  most  impor- 
tant artery  of  old  Massachusetts  Bay.  # 

Near  where  stood  the  horse-chestnut,  by  wliose  stem  Long- 
follow  has  locatetl  the  village  smithy,  wo  ought  to  {muse  a 
moment  before  the  long-time  dwelling  of  Judge  Story,  —  a 
plain,  three-story  brick  house,  with  small,  square  upper  win- 
dows, and  veranda  along  its  eastern  front.  This  house  was 
built  about  1800,  and  in  it  Story  died,  and  from  it  he  was 
buried. 

The  old  Judge  was  wont,  they  say,  when  weighty  matters 
occupied  him,  to  take  his  hat  into  his  study,  where  he  remained 
secure  from  intrusion  ;  while  the  servant,  not  seeing  his  head- 
covering  in  its  accustomed  place  in  the  hall,  would  say  to 
comers  of  every  degree  that  he  was  not  at  home. 

*'  In  the  summer  afternoons  he  left  his  library  towards  twilight, 
and  might  always  be  seen  by  the  passer-by  sitting  with  his  family 
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under  die  portico,  Uilking,  or  rcmling  aomo  lighl  pamphlet  of  ncw§- 
jTajK^r  ;  uft^ncr  burroumleJ  by  rHtiudH*  atul  tuukiiL^  lliu  air  nn^  witU 
hid  ^ay  luujjh,  Tbk,  wilU  the  iuterviU  oc^riipiuii  hy  li^ii,  wwxiUl  huit 
nrjtil  TtLiie  o'docL  GL^ncmlly,  a1«0|  tUc  enmiuiir  uHtonicHJti  was 
varied,  thm;  or  four  tiiinis  a  week  iri  ^iiu  WL-iithiir,  hy  a  di-ivo  with 
my  nioLbur  of  about  an  Uour  thi-ough  th^j  atirromubng  coiintiy  in  uji 
opotl  cliiliHO*  At  aljoiit  ten  or  hjolf  jmst  Lt-ii  lie  iietitol  for  tlie  liight, 
iii?V€r  varying  a  hiilf-boiir  from  thiH  tim«*"  • 

William  W.  Story,  tho  mu  of  Judgt^  Story,  pfi^iSeU  lus  uoUngo 
lifo  ii]  thi^  hi:»iise>  wiid  miiiTied  in  it,  and  ht/rt^  ul^  made  lib 
iirat  es^yB  in  art.  I'ho  beautiful  Btitiio  of  tUo  jurist  in  thu 
cliapcl  i>f  Mount  Anbnrn  i^  tbw  work  of  h\a  son's  hfimk  Judge 
ijtory's  ^vidow  reJutLinetl  but  a  Jittio  tliPo  in  tl^o  bmi^o  uiU^r  her 
hushimra  decttftst^,  I'Mwnnl  Turkurnian,  pn^ftiiMiin'  of  boUmy  at 
Aiubf^rst,  livG<l  bcro  borne  time,  a  Initdioh^r  j  niu\  Judgo  WilUum 
Koiklf  MJU  t^ftho  ci^hibmUnl  duint^olloi-,  itMitk^il  huro  wbitn  prt>- 
ftisaor  in  thti  \jiw  8trJkooh  la  hia  timw  yayuty  pruvailud  iu  tlii» 
old  ballHf  ofton  lillcd  with  tho  HUe  of  tlie  U»wn>  and  somotimos 
distinguiahiMl  hy  tim  piv^inco  of  tho  eminent  commentator  him- 
Atilf.  Tu  this  hou^,  i:ouUl  ^i}  but  mako  ita  walJ^  volubli^,  wc 
ini^lit  write  the  nnnnld  of  lK>ncb  and  biin  It  Jiibind^i  amid  tlio 
frailer  structures  stanch  as  tlie  Constitution,  while  its  old-time, 
learned  inhabitaifl  has  long  since  obeyed  tho  summons  of  tho 
Supreme  Court  of  lost  resort,  where  there  is  no  more  conilict 
of*  laws. 

Ash  Street  is  the  name  now  given  to  the  old  highway  lead- 
ing to  the  river's  side,  where  formerly  existed  on  eminence 
known  as  Windmill  Hill,  later  the  site  of  Brattle's  bathing- 
house,  from  which  the  way  was  known  as  Bath  Ijmo.  Tlie 
mill  is  mentioned  oa  standing  in  1719,  and,  iu  all  pix)bability, 
occupied  the  same  ground  as  the  earlier  mill  of  the  first  plant- 
ers, removed  in  1G32  to  Boston,  "  because  it  would  not  grind 
but  >vith  a  westerly  wind."  The  firm  ground  extends  hero 
quite  to  the  river,  so  that  boats  freighted  with  corn  could 
unload  at  the  mill.  Down  this  lane  of  yore  trudged  many  a 
weary  rustic  with  his  grist  for  the  mill. 

*  Judge  Story's  Memoir,  by  his  son. 
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The  brown  old  mansion 


The  liouse,  lately  the  residence  of  Samuel  Batchelder,  Esq., 
was  built  about  1700,  and  may  claim  the  respect  due  to  a  hale, 
hearty  old  age.  It  was  originally  of  rough-cast,  filled  in  with 
brick.  The  east  front,  unfortunately  injured  by  fire,  was  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  aspect,  except  that  the  dormer  windows 
of  that  part  have  not  been  replaced, 
incloses  three  sides  of  a  square,  and 
oiXcYB  a  much  more  pictures(iuo  view 
from  the  gardens  than  from  the 
street.  On  the  west  was  the  court- 
yard and  carriage  entrance,  paved 
with  beach  pebbles,  now  a  street; 
tlic  cast  front  opened  upon  the 
spacious  grounds,  now  somewhat 
shrunken  on  the  side  of  the  high- 
way by  its  oulargemcnt.  During 
this  improvement  the  low  brick 
wall  on  Brattle  Street,  as  it  now 
appears  on  Ash  Street,  was  taken  beuhier. 

down,  and  replaced  by  one  more  elegant.     The  recessed  area 
at  the  back  has  a  cool,  monastic  look,  with  shade  and  climbing 

vines,  — a  place  for  meditative 
fancies.  The  garden  is  thickly 
studded  with  trees,  shrubbery,  and 
flowers,  as  also  was  the  dreary 
waste  once  Thomas  Brattle's,  dur- 
ing the  time  of  that  right  worthy 
horticulturist.  At  the  extremity 
of  Mr.  Batchelder's  garden  re- 
mains of  what  were  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  the  early  forti- 
fications were  discovered.  The 
situation  coincides  with  the  loca- 
tion as  fixed  by  Rev.  Dr.  Holmes. 
The  estate  came,  in  1717,  into 
the  possession  of  Jonathan  Belcher 
while  he  was  yet  a  merchant  and  had  not  donned  the  cares  of 
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oifict^.  lid  wiu  i>]it>  of  thb  most  ulo^ant  gcntltiiucti  uf  liis  tin  to 
ill  manners  aod  appearance, — a  fact  for  wlikh  Itis  portrtiit 
will  vouch,  Wliile  jjovernor  ]iq  once  made  a  aUto  cntiy  int^i 
Hampton  Falls,  wli4L^tt^  tli^  A- rmLU^d  of  Masdachuaotta  lUy 
Hiid  Now  IIami»«shire  werv  iji  ^^  ^sioii  oik  the  vexatioua  qtK^tJou 
of  tho  diviiUn^  liim  between  tlio  govtirhmoiLts.  Wc  npjicnd 
a  contomjiomry  ].*aw]uiiiad6  on  tUu  ovout :  — 

"  U«ar  roitity^  you  iic  vr  ciul  livliolit  aiuh  n  sight 
Aj  y«U-rluy  momuiE  ^VllM  atiru  Lwfurii  utgbl. 
You  hi  nIL  your  boLii  auy«  &iiw,  nor  I  dLd  n'l  iM^ilhur, 
So  many  t^ua  Ui>niv:i  and  m^u  ndc  Ipgvthpr, 
At  iLa  Itcod  tlu'  lower  hottjm  tn>tt«d  two  in  q  rovr, 
TJwJi  alt  til*  Jil^jlier  liousti  pmncM  uftur  t\w  low  j 
Tlieii  titp  C^ovcrnof'it  i^ohcIi  (jullop'il  uti  likv  iK«t  wiiul, 
A  Lid  the  Iniit  timt  oitiid  fon:niiiAt  wcri^  tnxit^'m  l^vlimd  ; 
But  I  foiir  11  ruiuuiii  no  gotnl  to  your  inj^-k  nor  iiiiui!, 
For  tliuy  uy  't  h  to  lix  A  rj|;1it  jiliico  for  LUu  Ilmu." 

ThG  nmnaion  nftorwanU  Ixicamo  tho  ppuporty  of  Coloiiol  John 
Yoiaaall,  the  ehier^  whoae  aculpUired  tomlxstonu  we  have  bclui  in 
the  old  clmn;liyard,  Thja  guntltimau  convoys  the  esttilc  (of 
VQTon  acres)  to  liis  hrothcr^  Majur  Henry,  an  officor  in  tho 
militia,  who  died  in  tliis  house  in  17G9.  Tlio  wife  of  Major 
Vassall,  nee  Penelope  Ivoyall,  left  her  home,  at  tho  breaking  out 
of  hostilities,  in  such  haste,  it  is  said,  that  she  carried  along 
with  her  a  young  companion,  whom  she  had  not  time  to  re- 
store to  her  friends.  Such  of  her  property  as  was  serviceable 
to  the  Colony  forces  was  given  in  charge  of  Colonel  Stark, 
while  the  rest  was  allowed  to  pass  into  Boston.  The  barns  and 
outbuildings  were  used  for  the  stomge  of  the  Colony  forage,  cut 
with  whig  scythes  in  tory  pastures. 

It  is  every  way  likely  that  tho  Widow  VassalFs  house  at  onco 
became  the  American  liospitjil,  as  Thacher  tells  us  it  was  near 
headquarters,  and  no  other  house  was  so  near  as  this.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  residence,  as  it  certiiidy  was  tho 
prison,  of  that  inexplicable  chamcter.  Dr.  Benjamin  Church, 
whose  defection  was  the  lirst  that  tho  cause  of  Americii  had 
experienced.  Suspicion  fell  upon  Church  before  the  middle  of 
September.     He  was  summoned  to  headquarters  on  the  evening 
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of  September  13,  before  a  council  of  the  generals,  where  he 
l)robably  learned,  for  the  first  time,  that  he  was  the  object  of 
distrust.  When  questioned  by  Washington  he  appeared  utterly 
confounded,  and  made  no  attempt  to  vindicate  himself. 

A  treasonable  letter,  written  in  cipher,  which  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  send  to  his  brother  in  Boston,  by  the  hands  of  his  mis- 
tress, was  intercepted,  and  disclosed  Church's  perfidy.  The 
letter  itself,  when  deciphered,  did  not  contain  any  intelligence 
of  im]3ortance,  but  the  discovery  tliat  one  until  then  so  high  in 
the  estc^em  of  his  countrymen  was  engaged  in  a  clandestine  cor- 
respondence with  the  enemy  was  deemed  sufficient  evidence 
of  guilt,  lie  was  arrested  and  confined  in  a  chamber  looking 
upon  Brattle  Street.  The  middle  window  in  the  second  story 
will  indicate  the  apartment  of  his  detention,  in  which  he  em- 
ployed some  of  his  leisure  in  cutting  on  the  door  of  a  closet, 

"BCliurchjr" 
Tliorn  the  marks  now  remain,  their  significance  awaiting  a 
right  interjiretatinn  by  Mrs.  James,  to  whom  they  were  long 
l'iiiuiliai\  without  suspicion  of  their  origin.  The  chamber  has 
two  windows  in  the  north  front,  and  two  overlooking  the  area 
on  the  south. 

The  doctor  was  called  before  a  council  of  war,  consisting  of 
all  i\w  niajor-gcnemls  and  brigjuliers  of  the  army,  besides  the 
adjutiint-j^'oncnil,  (Joneml  Wasliington  prcsiiling.  This  tribunal 
docidtMl  his  acts  to  have  Ijccn  criminiU,  but  remanded  him  for 
the  decision  of  the  General  Court,  of  which  he  was  a  member. 
He  was  t'lken  in  a  chaise,  escorted  by  General  Gates  and  a 
guanl  of  twenty  men,  to  the  music  of  a  fife  and  drum,  to 
Watertown  meeting-house,  where  the  court  sat.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  pro<luce  a  more  remarkable  instance  of  special  plead- 
in;^  than  Church's  defence.  The  galleries  were  thronged  with 
pe(»plc  of  all  ranks.  The  bar  was  placetl  in  the  middle  of  the 
broad  aislo,  and  the  Doctor  arraigned.  He  was  adjudged  guilty 
and  expelled.  His  subsequent  confinement  by  order  of  the 
ContinenUd  Congress,  his  permission  to  depart  the  country, 
and  his  mysterious  fate  are  matters  of  history. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Church's  brother,  to  which  the  treasonable 
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document  wu  a  reply,  uotiLnuis  the  following  atuoDg  otlter  t^ 

m&TkM^  pfisdfigea^  —  it  rafmi)  to  Biiiikor  Hill  ;  — 

"What  Boya  the  pflftlm*Biiigtsr  ait  J  Jobnny  Dii|M  lo  %hlifig 
British  ti'OojM  now  1  Tlitiy  nrv  at  Pliilodelptiiii^  1  sitjijtoai;  |r lulling 
more  miacLkf,  wLerc  I  [nair  your  High  Mi^titiixcifia  haa  htxa  Aiuha*- 
uulor  cJttTuordinary  ;  lake  cimb  of  your  nob,  Air*  Dm^tor  ;  reiiieuiUer 
your  olJ  friend,  tbe  otaior ;  *  be  wiU  piviu;h  iw  uioiv  iwUlioii/' 

AVhat  Paul  Revere  says,  together  with  other  corrolwmtive 
€Tidonee,  leaves  but  little  doubt  tbat  Dr  Church  waa  in  the 
pay  of  General  Gage.  Kevera's  account  is^  in  pttrt,  aa  ful* 
1  o  wa  :  — 

"The  «aine  day  I  met  Dr.  Wurreu.  He  was  prcaidQUt  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety.  He  en^^od  me  ba  a  niebd*^u^'r  to  do  tbu  out 
of  doors  buaiuees  for  that  conmiiltec  ;  wlii*:li  ynve  m«  an  oj>]H>rtuuity 
of  lifting  i'requcully  with  tbctu.  TJie  Frithiy  tjvutuuy  (ifUrr,  »t>*njl 
suna^^t^  1  wuH  sitting  wiLb  siomc,  or  near  all  tbul  oouimJltotj  iu  tlidr 
room^  which  was  at  Mr,  naalingfl'i*  h*>uBe  in  Ortmhridge.  Dr, 
Cbnrch  all  at  one*  started  ujn  *  Dr.  Wanijn/  said  he,  '  1  am  d^ter^ 
mined  to  go  into  Boston  to-morrow/  (It  aet  them  alt  a  staHug,) 
Dr.  Warren  replied, '  Arc  yoa  ttcHous^  Dr.  Cburch  1  T!iey  will  bang 
you  if  llk-y  cnt(?.}i  yiny  \u  Mosluu.'  ITi^  h^ilii  ■],  *  I  lOo  si'iinus,  ami 
am  deterinincil  to  go  at  all  advcntui-c24/  AfU;!*  a  r.ouMidcmblo  con- 
vcrsatiou  Dr.  Warren  said,  *  If  you  arc  detenniuiMl,  let  us  make 
some  businesB  for  you/  They  agixscd  that  he  should  go  to  get  mi^di- 
cine  for  their  and  our  wounded  officers." 

•  Warwn. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

nBADQUARTBRS   OP   THE   ARMY. 

"  Somewhat  back  from  the  village  street 
Stands  the  old-fashioned  country-seat." 

EXCEPT  Mount  Vernon,  the  shrine  at  which  every  Amer- 
ican means  some  day  to  render  homage,  the  house  once 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Longfellow  is  probably  the  best  known  of 
any  in  our  country.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  foot- 
steps of  many  [lilgrims  stmy  within  the  pleasant  enclosure. 
Tho  honm  has  often  lM*on  doscrilMMl,  and  is  an  object  familiar 
to  ihous:inds  who  liave  visiUnl  it,  and  wlio  would  regret  its 
ilisapiKjaranco  as  a  public  niisfortune. 

A  score  of  years  gone  by  the  writer  accompanied  a  gentleman 
from  a  distant  State,  then  accredited  to  a  foreign  court,  to  view 
the  liistoric  localities  of  Old  Cambridge.  "  Ah  ! "  said  the 
visitor,  as  we  paused  before  this  mansion,  "  there  is  no  need  to 
account  for  the  poet's  inspiration."  Be  it  our  task,  then,  after 
rei)eating  something  of  its  history,  to  stand  at  the  entrance  door, 
and,  like  Seneschal  of  old,  announce  in  succession  those  who 
claim  our  service  in  the  name  of  master  of  the  historic  edifice. 

Standing  at  some  distance  back  from  the  street,  the  mansion 
is  in  the  style  of  an  English  country  house  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago.  It  is  built  of  wood  without,  walled  up  with 
brick  within,  giving  strength  to  the  building  and  comfort  to  its 
inhabitants. 

The  appniach  is  by  a  walk  rising  over  two  slight  terraces  by 
successive  flights  of  sandstone  steps.  The  first  of  these  terraces 
is  bonlcrod  by  a  neat  wooden  balustrade.  Four  pilasters  with 
Corinthian  capitals  ornament  the  front  of  the  mansion ;  one 
standing  at  each  side  of  the  entrance,  while  others  relieve  the 
comers.     A  pediment  raised  above  the  line  of  the  cornice  rests 

13  8 
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Upon  tho  contra  1  piliattims  ami  givea  chu meter  to  Uio  Ji^i^ti. 
A  dorraor  ivimlow  juttiuy  out  on  oitlKT  si*io  of  tlw  ]>o*lim*.*nt, 
a  pair  of  siilj^anti^U  diiiniuty?,  find  n  tjaln^trtulo  i\l  tliu  atunmit 
of  thu  roof  co]u|>]<fUi  tlio  t^xtonitil  usj^oct^t  uf  tbo  lioudc.  Tim 
vemmlui*  Het-'H  on  t^itlnrr  Mg  are  tho  tast^  of  u  mo<loni  |>ru^ 
priL^ton  Yellow  iind  wbitt?,  the  jviot'a  cvtlore,  uru  thu  oiitwiuU 
(liTG^  which  hiLs  U^^n  appltmi  tti  thU  housii  Ginco  n  time  whou 
tho  tntmory  of  nuxn  nmntith  not  to  tho  contrary, 

Ono  diiy  wo  stooil  on  th*^  hrtiml  stono  :*hih  btiforo  this  door^ 
Wis  IukI  tinn!  to  tmirk  tht;  hii)^o  hmea  knatlvL^r  whidi  ayL'juutl  l^ 
court  »  giuiit'u  |{raA[i,  hiit^  O  Vtil^'un  I  wlutt  a  lock  wau  ilu  fdh^w 
on  thu  other  Hide.  Tho  koy  lui^ht  hiivo  1>cun  foi'^1  uL  tha 
aniitliy  of  II  Cytdupf  and  w^inUl  Imvo  lU^ni^  no  dis<;hMlit  to  Lhii 
ginlhi  of  tins  k(Ui|H*r  of  Lho  rwislihi  or  of  lluj  Whlti*  ToWtJr 

It  wiw  iinJiahly  thi;  [KH*t'«  mvjntiil  Mtiituro  thtit  maUo  uid  i?x- 
pnct  to  Btie  a  tailor  mtin<  His  Immlsomo  wliito  hair,  worn  long ; 
hia  bcaitl,  whiclk  thi^uef^oro  and  six  coniplcti^d  yiiai^  hud 
Uandiftil,  gavo  him  a  vt^nen^blo  appcaranuu  hy  iio  nK*au*t  con- 
fiistont  ^vith  his  inentid  and  Wlily  activity.  A  wann,  even 
ruddy  complexion;  an  eye  bright  and  exprosaive;  a  t'onial 
smile,  which  at  once  allayed  any  well-founded  doubts  the  in- 
truder might  entertain  of  his  reception,  made  Afr.  Longfellow's 
a  countenance  to  bo  remembered.  Looking  into  that  face,  wo 
felt  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  beauty,  purity,  and  high  moral 
tone  which  pervade  the  poet's  productions. 

An  apparent  aroma  of  fragrant  tolmcco  indicated  that,  like 
Tennyson,  our  host  found  solace  in  the  weed.  The  large  front 
room,  one  of  four  into  which  the  first  floor  is  divided,  and 
which  opens  at  your  right  hand  as  you  enter  tho  hall,  was  re- 
served by  the  poet  for  his  study,  and  here,  an)ong  his  lx>oks, 
antique  busts,  and  other  literary  imraphernalia,  tho  magician 
wove  his  spell. 

The  windows  look  upon  the  lawn  and  walk  by  which  you 
approach  tho  house.  The  grounds  are  embellished  with  shrub- 
bery and  dominated  by  some  fine  old  elms  ;  but  the  eye  is  soon 
engaged  with,  and  lingers  on,  the  broad  expanse  of  meadow 
through  which  tho  river  winds   unseen,   and   whoso  distant 
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margin  is  fringed  with  the  steeples  and  house-tops  of  Brighton. 
Beyond  are  the  rounded  hills  and  pleasant  dales  of  Brookline, 
and  from  the  upper  windows  you  may  see,  on  a  clear  day,  the 
blue  masses  of  Milton  Hills.  Thus  it  looked  to  the  early  pro- 
prietor and  to  Washington,  and  thus  the  present  memorial,  by 
the  recovery  of  a  large  portion  of  the  original  acres,  perpetuate:! 
at  once  the  iK>ct  and  his  land8ca|)e. 

Lighting  a  taper,  our  host  first  led  the  way  to  the  cellars, 
with  timely  caution  to  take  hoetl  of  the  sc^lid  timbers  overhead, 
as  wo  (IchcoikUmI  tlin  stiiiiK  Ho  made  us  remark  the  thickness 
of  tho^»o  lioams  and  of  tho  outer  walls  of  the  building  pro})or. 
In  extent  and  loftiness  these  cellars  were  not  unworthy  some 
old  convent  in  which  many  a  butt  of  good  Rhenish  —  unless 
we  do  them  foid  wrong  —  has  consoled  the  jolly  friars  for  days 
of  mortification  in  downright  bacchanalian  wassail.  We  passed 
t)eneuth  arches  where  light  was  never  meant  to  enter,  for  fear 
of  olfending  the  deep,  rich  glow  of  the  port,  or  the  pale  lustre 
of  the  ^ladcini,  —  recesses  out  of  which  we  almost  expected  to 
8ce  the  phantom  of  the  Colonial  proprietor  appear  and  challenge 
our  footsteps. 

Tho  house  is  spacious  and  elegant  throughout.  From  the 
hall  of  entrance  the  staircase  winds  to  the  upper  floor,  giving 
an  idea  of  loftiness  such  as  you  exporionco  in  looking  up  at  tho 
vault  of  a  c.lnnrJi.  The  ]>rinciplc8  of  ventilation  wero  i-ospectcd 
by  tho  builder  in  a  manner  which  savors  strongly  of  a  West- 
Indian  life.  Not  a  sign  of  weakness  or  decay  is  apparent  in 
the  woodwork  ;  wainscots,  panels,  capitals,  and  cornices  are 
iii  excellent  taste  and  skilfully  executed. 

Tho  old  i)roprietor*8  farm,  for  such  it  was,  at  first  consisted 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  or  more.  The  Sewall  mansion, 
since  tliat  of  John  Brewster,  Esq.,  was  then  the  nearest  on  that 
side,  and  at  the  back  the  grounds  embraced  tlie  site  of  the  Ob- 
servatory, where  formerly  stood  a  summer-house.  From  this 
hill  the  waters  of  a  spring  were  conductetl  to  the  house  by  an 
aqueduct,  still  visible  where  it  entered  the  foundation-walL 
The  greenhouses  were  formerly  on  the  siwt  where  the  new  dor- 
mitory has  since  been  erected ;  the  capacious  barn  is  still  stand- 
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ing  on  tiio  wtmt  side  of  the  houw.  Nothing  miciiu  tu  hava 
b««ii  wanting  to  reader  the  estate;  <u>m[>lf»Ui  in  all  iU  a|)|K>iiit^ 

Tho  hona^j  wtw  probfthly  ereet^<l  in  1759  hy  Coload  John 

Yuaaall,  thfi  Jimtjm  ut  w1jus<i  Ujitih  Wi)  havf^  jml  ct  |iaiisinji  visit 
HiM  tiimily  wtui  u  dmtiugubhuil  dik^,  lH>tii  in  ojil  oitiL  Nnw 
EngtniiiL  In  Kini,''**  Clm|M*l,  IltJwUju,  tlio  \mUit  muy  <k.kj  u 
IwckuLiful  mnnil  nKintimt^nif  cuiuiuL^moralivii  of  tlio  virtnta,  loy- 
alty, and  ttiimsrings  t>f  ^^nnu^L  Vasaall,  u  membt^r,  nnJ  otit*  of 
thu  Ajjii^iiitautu,  (^f  thi^  Miutsiu:hn£tittj«  Ooni|mny.  11iu  L>tfcutx::houn 
dUpUys  tho  same  L^mhluutH  tut  the  hurijuJiitiU  aUh  in  CnmhriUgu 
dmn-ljyanl.  Vhiy  cTi^ni  ia  «  flhi]j  with  thujwiib  UnhAt  mJiJ|4(Ht, 
no  doula,  to  \ntw*t  IIkj  BWtrviri^  of  Unit  hinve  John  VtM(.siill  who 
foujjht  with  Ifowiirilf  l>mk«,  ami  Ifawkiua,  fi;^uiiitit  tho  armiiOa 
of  Philip  1[.  TIjo  VawMillji  w*;tw  froiu  Camhviili^cs  in  Olti  Kng- 
hrnd. 

Tboro  coLihl  l>e  no  /itter  name  for  so  stanch  a  loyalist  as  Col- 
onel John  Vasaall.  It  id  bujU  ha  ^nM  nut  uao  on  lii^  anna  llio 
fiunily  device,  **  Str^tf  pt^  rtrt/e^  Krmjtcr  pro  rt^pMtcii."  Ha 
took  an  active  part  a^innt  tlio  ^vh\gii  in  the  atnig^^et}  pn?1iini* 
nary  to  active  hostilities,  and  early  in  1775  lxH:4inie  a  fugitive 
under  the  protection  of  the  royal  standard.  In  lioston  ho  occu- 
pie<l  the  time-honored  mansion  of  the  Faneuils,  whero  ho,  no 
doubt,  often  saw  his  fellow-toriejs  assendjied  around  his  board. 
His  Cambridge  ami  Boston  estates  were  both  conliscatcd,  and 
not  the  least  curious  of  the  freaks  which  fortune  played  in  those 
troublous  times  was  the  occupation  of  the  lirst-nanied  house  by 
Washington,  while  that  of  William  Viissidl,  in  Koston,  after- 
wards the  residence  of  Gardiner  (»reene,  was  for  some  time  the 
lodgings  of  Sir  William  Howe,  and  also  of  Eiirl  Percy.  Col- 
onel Vassall  retired  to  Enghmd,  where  he  died  in  1797,  after 
eating  a  hearty  dinner. 

.  Having  witnesseil  the  hurried  exit  of  the  fii-st  proprietor,  it 
Ixjcomes  our  duty  to  thn)w  wide  the  portid  and  admit  a  bat- 
talion of  Colonel  John  Glover's  amphibious  Marblehead  regi- 
ment. As  the  royalist  went  out  the  roi)ublicans  came  in,  and 
the  halb  of  the  haughty  tory  resounded  with  merriment  or 
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echoed  to  the  tread  of  many  feet.  Colonel  John  the  first  gave 
place  to  Colonel  John  the  second.  Truth  compels  us  to  add 
that  tlio  man  of  Marblehead  has  left  a  more  enduring  record 
than  the  marble  of  tlio  Vassal]. 

The  little  colonel,  thcaigh  small  in  stature,  was  as  brave  as 
Cicsar.  His  patriotism  was  full  proof.  Besides  his  service  at 
tlic  siege  of  Boston,  his  regiment  brought  off  the  army  in  safety 
allcr  the  disastrous  affair  of  Long  Island,  where  they  showed 
that  they  could  handle  asheii  as  well  as  steel  blades.  He  was 
a  groat  favorite  with  Lee,  with  whom  he  served  two  campaigns. 
It  was  Glover  who,  aft.cr  the  over-memorable  passage  of  the 
Delaware,  made  the  discovery  that  the  thickly  falling  sleet  had 
rendered  the  fire-anns  useless.  Meaning  glances  were  exchanged 
among  the  little  group  who  heard  the  ill-omened  announce- 
ment. "  What  is  to  be  done  1 "  exclaimed  SullivaiL  "  Nothing 
is  left  you  but  to  push  on  and  charge,"  repUed  St.  Clair.  Sul- 
livan, still  doubtfid,  sent  Colonel  William  Smith,  one  of  Ida 
aids,  to  inform  Gencnd  Washington  of  the  state  of  his  troops, 
and  that  ho  could  depend  upon  nothing  but  the  bayonet. 
(Jcncral  Washington  replied  to  Colonel  Smith  in  a  voice  of 
thunder,  "  Go  bick,  sir,  immwliately,  and  tell  General  Sullivan 
to  f/o  on  /  "  Colonel  Smith  said  he  never  saw  a  face  so  awfully 
sublime  as  Washington's  when  he  spoke  thp.se  words. 

Knox,  whoso  superhuman  efforts  on  that  night  to  get  his  ar- 
tillery acn)8S  the  Delaware  entitle  him  to  lasting  praise,  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  brave  men  of  Glover's  command  :  — 

"  I  could  wiflh  that  they  [he  was  speaking  to  the  Massachusetts 
Legislature]  had  stood  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River  in  1776, 
oil  that  bitter  night  when  the  commander-in-chief  had  drawn  up  bis 
little  ariiiy  to  cross  it,  and  had  seen  the  powerfid  current  bearing 
onward  the  floating  masses  of  ice  which  threatened  destruction  to 
whosoever  should  venture  ujion  its  bosom.  I  wish  tliat,  when  this 
occurrence  threatened  to  defeat  the  enterprise,  they  could  have 
heard  that  distiiigiU8he<l  warrior  demand, '  fVTio  will  lead  us  onf* 
and  seen  the  men  of  Marblehead,  and  Marblehead  alone,  stand  for- 
wanl  ix)  lead  the  army  along  its  i)erilou8  path  to  unfading  glories 
and  honoi-s  in  the  achievements  of  Trenton." 
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Glover  wtis  litni^ir  u  JUluiiiimii  nud  wiun  a  Aihoti  i-ouuil* 
j&t^kcl  liko  Win  maiL  Two  ^^f  UIa  cttpLiiUus,  J  i flat  St^liuuji  uij^i 
Nicholson  Uroughtou,  engaged  iii  the  iii^t  uuval  £)\|>t?Jtttoii 
of  tbo  lEevoluiioiL.  A  tliinL^  Willtam  Kayiuotiit  Luo,  tiimlly 
bocjHiio  01ovtir*s  fluttiiaaijr  in  tlit  tomniaiiU  of  tJio  txjyimouU 
01i>vur  hml  beoa  out  with  tho  Mtirhluht^iul  militia  whou  IamIj^ 
utt«mi»t4.xl  Ui  force  his  way  iuto  ISakm.  Tim  rogbnent  rciioiiud 
to  (jenaml  Wanl  on  tho  22a  of  June,  1775. 

Gmyilou,  whiiau  illilH^ml  and  swci^pitig  abuse  of  the  Now 
En^^himl  tn>0|JH  Tumk^rH  hU  \ini\sti  the  more  renuirkublt^  nuiktv) 
aB  exceiJtioii  ui  flivor  of  Glover's  regiment,  which  lie  aaw  in 
Keiir  York  in  I77(k     Hu  siiys  :  — 

"  The  ouly  exucptif)!!  I  rvcollcat  Lu  have  nceii  ta  these:  luWmhIy 

coiLstiLutL^L  litui^tei  fmiji  Nuw  Ejt^laittl  wna  lEi^  iv^iiiiejit  ol'  Ulovur 
ivitxti  hii.iv\AiiUvju\,  TImi:  wiLH  im  jLj^iN-uiiuui^  uf  iliiiiiplhiv;  iu  thin 
eui-)m  ;  the  t»l1Jct*i'H  sH^tjiuvl  Lo  liiivi?  inix^Hl  wjrlt  llm  wnM^  tuu\  to  iiii- 
doivUitd  what  iKjlmi^ud  tv>  tltuir  ^t4iLiou.  llut  cvuj  iik  Ihic^  U'^imont 
thei-u  were  a  aumlwr  of  nognx^,  whidi,  to  pvrMons  unatxitsLomutl  in 
8ucii  aHSociutioaa,  iuid  u  diaayreeahle,  dv.-gi'udirj*;  eJrecL" 

Glover  served  in  the  Northern  army  in  tlio  eampcu^  a^nfiitut 
Bnr^foyud.  Uti  t^onnMaii(h*d  th^i  t[>n>[»s  dniwii  ii[i  to  rt^v^oivij  IIk' 
surrender,  and,  with  Wliipplc,  escoitod  tho  forces  of  the  Con- 
vention to  Cambridge.  An  excellent  disciplinarian,  his  i-egi- 
ment  was  one  of  the  best  in  tlie  army.  But  tlio  Provincial 
Congress  has  onlered  the  house  cleared  for  a  more  illustrious 
tenant,  and  our  sturdy  men  of  Essex  nnist  seek  another  loca- 
tion. On  the  7th  of  July  they  received  oiilcra  to  enaunp.  In 
February,  1770,  the  rogimenUxl  hciidquartci's  weiij  at  l»ii)wn*.s 
tavern,  while  the  rugiment  itself  lay  encjiniped  in  an  tsnclosiul 
pasture  to  the  north  of  the  Colleges. 

From  the  records  of  the  Provincial  Congress  we  learn  that 
Joseph  Smith  was  the  custodian  of  the  Vjissiill  farm,  which  fur- 
nished considcmblc  sup])lies  of  forage  for  our  army.  It  wiis  at 
the  time  when  the  haymakers  wore  busy  in  the  ix>ynli8t*s  mead- 
ows that  Washington,  entering  Cambridge  with  his  retinue,  first 
had  his  attention  fixed  by  tho  mansion  which  for  more  than 
eight  months  became  his  residence. 
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'  Once,  all  1  once,  within  these  walls, 
One  whom  memory  oft  recalls. 
The  father  of  his  country  dwelt ; 
And  yonder  meadows  broad  and  damp, 
Tlie  fires  of  the  besieging  camp 
Encircled  with  a  burning  belt*' 


Washington  probably  took  possession  of  this  house  before 
the  middle  of  July,  as  he  himself  records,  under  date  of  July 
15,  that  he  paid  for  cleansing  the  premises  assigned  him,  which 
liad  been  occupied  by  the  Marblehead  regiment.  The  Com- 
mittee of  Safety  liad  ordered  it  vacated  early  in  May  for  their 
own  use,  but  there 
is  no  evidence 
that  they  ever  sat 
there. 

Whatever  re- 
latf^s  to  the  per- 
sonality of  Wash- 
in«rt()n  will  rc».- 
niain  a  matt(T 
of  interest  to  the 
latest  times.  The 
lK»ncil8  of  the 
Pc^les,  of  Tnnu- 
bull,  Stuart,  of 
Wcrtmiiller,  and 
otluM's  have  do- 
pictetl  him  in  ear- 
ly manhood,  in 
matuiv  age,  and 
thedoclinooflifo; 
while  the  chisel  of 
a  Canova,  a  Iloudon,  and  a  Chantrey  have  familiarized  Ameri- 
cans with  his  commanding  figure  and  noble  cast  of  features  :  — 

*'  A  combination  and  a  form  indeed, 
Where  every  go<l  did  seem  to  set  his  seal 
To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man." 


hali.'h  wakhin<5Ton  statu  r« 
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Out)  of  l^ychttiuWjiira  ge!i«raLi  ha»  lyfL  l>y  fwr  the  most  satb- 

factory  iw.'<;iniut  i>f  Witshiiiijtou'a  outwtiM  luuii :  — 

"  HiB  aUitiiro  in  nahlfs  and  lofty,  he  b  well  tiiiuIc  and  quietly 
|itt]fHjrtio]a*(l  ;  Lb  phyaio^tiotny  iiiiM  am]  a^rwAtrle,  but  aucU  oa  to 
jttiulc;r  it  im^HMMtlilL:  Ut  «|Huik  ]»urttciilaHy  of  Jiiiy  of  Ijib  Ifcatiuv!^  tki 
llitLl  iu  ^[uilLiiijj  iLiih  you  liuvu  oi>ly  tl^u  ivcolkxtuni  of  a  tint*  rn<;uL 

iiuirkei]  with  thouglit^  InK  never  with  imiuittmie  ;  in  iiujiiiiny  rti- 
»l>ect  Ue  itispircs  couiiilenci?,  and  his  sniite  ijs  iklways  tlie  nuiile  of 
benevolenci;." 

Saya  another :  — 

"  With  a  p«r«oti  bIx  feet  two  inchea  in  statrire,  expanded,  muscular, 
ufd^ont  pnjporticmH  and  untifiuully  grntM^ful  in  id\  ila  luovemcnUt, 
—  hi«  hoaJ  moiihltid  m>nit*whitl  on  the  motl^lof  the  Urcciim  an- 
tique ;  feifctuivti  «ullit;i*5ntly  prominent  for  ftrength  or  comeliutay,  — 
a  Roman  nose  and  lar^e  Ulue  ey(.*ei  (K'4:ply  thoughtful  rathei^  than 
lively,  —  with  tln*e  attrihutew  the  apixianinc-^  of  Wtishiugton  wub 
NtriklDg  tuid  »mgii»L  Of  a  fine  com]jleiion,  he  wa*  at^^iunltiil  when 
young  one  of  the  bundE^onieat  of  n^t^n.^ 

That  Waahington  worn  hi»  famous  blue  ami  buff  uniform  on 
his  arrival  at  Cambridge  there  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  that  he 
appeared  in  his  scat  in  Congress  in  this  garb ;  and,  as  those 
became  tlie  colors  of  the  famed  Continental  army,  their  origin 
becomes  a  subject  of  iiujuiry. 

The  portmit  of  the  elder  Pejde,  painted  in  1772,  i^epi-esents 
Washington  in  the  uniform  of  the  provincial  troo])8,  which,  for 
good  cause,  was  varie<l  from  that  of  the  Britisli  line.  In  the 
former  corps  the  coat  was  blue  faced  with  crimson,  in  the  lat- 
ter scarlet  faced  with  blue,  —  colors  which  had  been  worn  since 
their  adoption  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  To  continue  Peide's 
delineation  of  Colonel  Washington's  uniform,  the  coat  and  waist* 
eottt,  out  of  which  is  seen  protruding  tlie  "order  of  march," 
are  both  edged  with  silver  lace,' with  buttons  of  white  metal. 
An  embroidered  lilac-colored  scarf  falls  from  the  left  shoulder 
across  the  breast  and  is  knotted  at  the  right  hip,  while  sus- 
pended by  a  blue  ribbon  from  his  neck  is  the  gorget  bearing 
the  arms  of  Virginia,  then  and  afterwards  a  distinctive  emblem. 
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as  the  fusee  be  carries  bj  a  sling  was  the  companion  of  eveij 
officer.  This  was  the  very  dress  he  wore  on  the  day  of  Brad- 
dock's  signal  defeat. 

Blue  —  than  which  no  color  can  be  more  soldierly  —  had  its 
precedent,  not  only  in  the  British  Horse  Guards,  but  in  the 
French  and  other  armies  of  Continental  Europe.  It  is  to 
Sweden,  however,  tliat  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the  cele- 
brated blue  and  buff,  as  we  find  the  Eoyal  Swedes  wearing  it 
as  early  as  1715.  In  1789  they  were  attired  in  the  very  cos- 
tume of  the  Continentals. 

The  Geneml  wore  rich  epaulettes  and  an  elegant  small  sword. 
He  also  carried  habitually  a  pair  of  screw-barrelled,  silver- 
mounted  pistols,  with  a  dog's  head  carved  on  the  handle.  It 
also  appears  that  he  sometimes  wore  the  light-blue  ribbon  across 
his  breast,  between  coat  and  waistcoat,  which  is  seen  in  Peale's 
portrait  painted  for  Louis  XVI.  This  badge,  which  gave  rise 
to  the  niisiiikcn  idea  that  Wasliington  was  a  Marslial  of  France, 
wna  worn  in  conscfpionco  of  an  ortlor  issued  in  July,  1775,  to 
make  tlio  jN^rsoiis  of  tlio  gonomls  known  to  tlio  army.  By  tlio 
sniuo  order  the  major  and  brigadier  generals  were  to  wear  pink 
ribbons,  and  the  aides-de-camp  green.  An  old  print  of  General 
Putnam  exliibits  this  peculiarity.  Cockades  of  different  colors 
were  assigned  by  orders  in  1776  as  distinguishing  badges  for 
officers. 

Pealo's  portrait  of  Colonel  Washington,  together  with  other 
valuable  paintings  at  Arlington  House,  were  removed  by  Mrs. 
Lee  when  she  left  her  residence  in  May,  1861.  Although  con- 
siderably injured  by  the  rough  usage  of  war  times,  every  lover 
of  art  will  be  glad  to  know  that  they  have  been  preserved.  The 
gorget  which  has  been  mentioned  as  having  been  worn  by 
Washington  when  he  sat  to  the  elder  Peale  is  now  preserved 
as  a  precious  relic  in  the  Quincy  family,  of  Boston.  A  pair  of 
epaulettes  worn  by  the  General  at  Yorktown,  together  with 
some  other  mementos,  are  in  the  cabinets  of  the  Massachusetts 
Historical  Society. 

The  commander-in-chief,  upon  taking  possession  of  his  head- 
<|uarter8,  selected  the  southeast  chamber  for  hb  sleeping-apart- 
13* 
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menL  What  yi^\&  lio  kt^pt  Lere  in  iUa  silont  wfttoliE^  of  tht 
night,  what  invocations  woro  iiuJfi  for  PruvMtntial  aul  mid 
guicLineef  when,  e;acaping  from  the  sight  of  men,  he  unlK^aomcU 
liitnat^lf  and  howovi  dnwu  beneath  the  weight  of  hia  resiwn^i- 
bilitieSp  the  walk  alone  might  teLL 

S^t  be  iji  thow  homti  rjf  gloom , 
Weary  both  ju  heart  and  liottd," 

Waahingtou  was  very  exact  in  his  bubits.  It  ia  saul  J^e 
always  shaveil,  drcaecd  liimsu^lf,  summer  and  winter,  luul  an- 
swered hiB  l^ittera  by  cftmUe-Iight.  Nine  o'clock  waa  hU  lionr 
for  retiring. 

Tho  front  room  umlenieath  the  chamber,  alreatly  mentioned 
oa  tho  poet'a  sttidy,  was  a[>]>roiiriutod  by  tho  General  for  a  simi- 
lar imrpose.  Thia  opena  at  the  rear  into  the  hhniry,  ^Ul  ajiart- 
ment  occupied  in  tlie  day  of  the  gtvut  Virt^'inian  by  bis  milit^iry 
family,  Iji  the  Btudy  the  ample  autop^ph  wau  appi^niled  to 
b^ttera  and  orders  that  have  fomied  the  fnmiework  for  contem- 
jKJniry  history  ;  tho  march  of  Amohl  to  Quebec,  the  now  oi^ 
gEBimtion  of  ^  QaaJflBPtel  anny,  the  oocup&tion  of  Porchcs- 
ter  Heights,  and  the  simple  but  gi-aphic  expression  of  the  final 
triumph  of  patient  endurance  in  the  following  ortier  of  the 
day:  — 

"  Head  Quauteus,  17tli  March  1770. 
"  Parole  Boston.    Countersign  Si.  Patrick." 

**The  regiments  under  marching  oixlers  to  march  to-mon-ow 
morning.     Brigadier  of  the  Day,  Qenei-al  Sullivan. 

"  By  Ilis  Excellency's  Conunand." 

Here,  too,  our  General  rose  to  his  full  stjitui-c  when,  in  his 
famous  letter  toCJoneral  Gage,  ho  gavc5  uttcnuici!  to  tho  fi»oliugs 
of  honest  resentment  called  forth  by  the  sui>ei*cilious  declara- 
tions of  that  oliicer  in  language  which  must  have  stung  the 
Briton  to  the  quick  :  — 

"  You  aflect,  sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from  the  same 
soui-ce  with  your  own.  1  cannot  conceive  one  nioi-e  honorable  than 
that  which  flows  from  the  uncorrupteil  choice  of  a  bnive  and  free 
people,  —  the  purest  source  and  original  fountain  of  all  power.** 
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Kapoloon,  when  in  exile  at  St.  Helena,  remarked  to  an 
Englishman  wliile  arguing  against  the  foolish  attempt  to  make 
him  relinquish  the  title  of  Emperor,  "  Your  nation  called  Wash- 
ington a  leader  of  rebels  for  a  long  time,  and  refused  to  acknowl- 
edge either  him  or  the  constitution  of  his  country ;  but  his 
8Ucco,<«es  obliged  them  to  change  and  acknowledge  both." 

The  phrase  of  "  military  family,"  in  wliich  was  included  the 
entire  staff  of  the  Genenil,  originated  in  the  British  army.  The 
custom  of  embmcing  the  suite  of  a  general  in  his  household, 
and  of  constituting  them  in  cfTect  mem])cr8  of  his  family,  was 
not  pmctis(Ml  iiL  the  armies  of  Continental  EuruiM).  Washing- 
ton wns  fortunately  able  to  support  the  cliarge  of  this  practice, 
as  well  as  to  control  the  incongruous  elements  sometimes 
grou))ed  about  his  person.  Of  his  first  stalT,  Gates,  the  head, 
became  soured,  and,  fancying  his  position  far  beneath  his  merits, 
a  i-csti-aiiit  soon  appeared  in  his  demeanor.  Mifflin,  the  first 
aid,  aftcrwnnls  governor  of  rennsylvania,  became  involved  in 
the  Conway  caKil ;  and  Itccil,  the  Gencmrs  secretary  and  most 
tnistcHl  friend,  lK»came  at  one  time  so  doubtful  of  the  success  of 
the  Anioricyui  arms,  that  he  is  said  to  have  I'eceived  a  British  pro- 
tection, lint  Heed's  patriotism  was  proof  against  a  most  artful 
attonij)t  to  ])ribe  him  through  the  agency  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
When  assured  of  her  purpose,  he  addressed  her  in  these  words  : 
"  I  am  not  worth  purcliasing,  but  such  as  I  am,  the  king  of 
Gnnit  Britain  is  not  rich  enough  to  do  it." 

Tnnnbull,  the  (laiuter,  who  was  made  an  aid  in  the  early 
<1ays  of  the  siege,  confesses  his  inability  to  sustain  the  exigencies 
of  his  i>osition.  lie  relates  that  the  scene  at  headquarters  was 
altogether  new  and  strange  to  him. 

"  I  now,'*  he,  «iy8,  "  fiiinnl  niymilf  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  most 
<liRtinguishcil  men  of  the  age,  surrounded  at  his  table  by  the  piinci- 
pnl  ndireif*  of  the  nnny,  and  in  conntant  intercourse  with  them  ;  it 
was  furl  her  my  duly  to  itiixjive  company  and  do  the  honors  of  the 
lionse  to  many  of  the  first  i»eople  of  the  country  of  both  sexes.  I 
soon  found  myself  un^iual  to  the  elegant  duties  of  my  situation,  and 
wns  gmtifio<l  wlien  Mr.  Kilmund  Randolph  (afterwards  Secretary  of 
State)  nuil  Mr.  IJayhn*  airiveil  from  Vii^inin,  and  were  named  aids- 
du-camp,  to  succeed  Mr.  Mifllin  and  myself." 
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GeoT^ge  liiylor^   who  Wnshitigton  8aul  wms  Jio  j^^rnmaiv  1>aT' 

ing  cxpre«acil  fk  Jt^irrL  to  go  into  tike  ortillftry  with  Ivnox*  the 
General  appolnteU  Muylau  and  Vtdimy  to  Jill  tho  pluci^a  t>f  th6 
former  auU  uf  lUudoljjli,  wha  wu3  obliyt^  to  lenvo  ('lUitUriil^ 
&\ulJeTi]y  on  hi^  own  tkil'^int*  Itiiylur  in  LIju  wiiud  ulTti.vr  whoj 
b0  colonel  of  drogoonA,  waa  aurj^riaeU  ilihI  niiulti  jirtAuuur  by 
Gcncml  Grey  at  'ru[)[iiitkf  witfi  tho  loss  of  tho  t'wint*^!  i^wrt  of 
laa  in^jn  inhumatily  hntchrretl  whilo  ibnianilin^r  tjimrtor.  Moy- 
Un,  a  gay,  roUit^kiug  Imhuwii,  wew  iL|>pi>itJtL*tl  ciuninistNiry-gt^ii- 
firal,  —  a  plajCG  ho  aoun  left  for  tho  line,  llurrison,  who  jsuco-haW 
Reed  oa  aecmtary,  htcked  gmap  for  lijs  mnltifiirioua  datie^ 
though  ho  conliiutcd  in  thi;  iatuH'  until  1T8L  iJiivut  llum- 
phreys,  tho  eoldierpoet,  wau,  for  his  gaJhuitry  at  YorkLi>wn, 
»eli«tod  to  carry  the  captuixid  atJindartla  to  Congrega,  aa  Jjiiyjur 
had  carriml  the  nows  of  vii;tury  ut  Trenton,  —  Humphreys  hud 
jii-at  houn  aid  to  Tutnum.  AlexandiT  Ilannlton,  who  hltvo^I 
Washington  iia  ft  memlx^r  of  his  military  family  with  ttin^uhir 
ability,  Lu  the  OenenU  in  awger  on  account  of  a  acoKling  ho 
had  received  from  him  for  »onjo  ilolay  in  sending  oH*  ilespatchea 
ftt  Yorlctown.  Tench  Tilghman  wna  a  dashing  cavolior  Mft^' 
an  excellent  scribe.  He  served  Washington  nearly  five  years, 
during  which  he  was  in  every  action  in  which  the  main 
army  was  engaged.  General  Lloyd  Tilghman,  a  descendant, 
who  fought  on  the  Confederate  side  in  the  late  war,  was  cap- 
tured at  Fort  Henry,  and  confined  for  some  time  at  Fort  War- 
ren, in  Boston  harbor.  At  the  festival  of  the  Society  of  tho 
Cincinnati  in  1872,  a  representative  of  the  Patriot  officer  was 
present. 

While  loitering  in  the  apartments  devoted  to  official  business, 
it  may  not  be  iminteresting  to  refer  to  tlie  chirogmphy  of  tho 
leaders  of  the  Continental  army,  most  of  whom  handled  tho 
sword  and  pen  equally  well.  Washington's  characters  were 
large,  round,  and  never  a])iKyir  to  have  been  penned  in  haste. 
Knox  wrote  indifl'erently  when  he  entered  the  army,  but  his 
hand  soon  became  straggling  and  difficult  to  decipher,  his  mind 
being  so  much  more  active  than  his  pen  that  his  MS.  is  filled 
with  interlineations.    Greene  wrote  a  fair,  clear,  running-hand  ; 
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his  language  coucliod  in  good,  terse  phrase.  Wajne,  far  from 
being  the  boor  that  An(l\;e'8  epic  makes  him,  not  only  held  a 
fluent,  but  a  graphic  pen,  as  ^ritnoss  his  despatch  :  — 

'*  Stonet  Point,  16tli  July,  1779,  —2  o'clock,  a.  m. 
"  Dear  General, — The  fort  and  garrison,  with  Colonel  Johnston, 
arc  ours.     Our  officers  and  men  behaved  like  men  who  are  deter- 
mined to  l>e  free.     Yours  most  sinccrelv, 

"Ant^Waynb." 

Gates  ^vToto  a  handsome,  round  hand  ;  so  did  Schuyler,  Si. 
Clair,  Sullivan,  and  Stirling.  Lee  took  rather  more  care  of  his 
handwriting  than  of  his  dress ;  his  characters  are  bold  and 
legible.  Lafayette  wrote  like  a  Frenclmian.  Steuben's  and 
Chastellux's  were  rather  an  imi)rovemont  on  Lafayette's  diminu- 
tive strokes. 

Wlmttwer  may  be  said  of  "Washington's  Fabian  jwlicy,  it  is 
coHain  the  pugnrn'^ious  elenieiLt  was  not  wanting  in  his  cliarac- 
tcr.  lie  wished  to  carry  IJostou  by  assault,  but  was  overruled 
by  his  council  ;  he  wished  to  light  at  Gcnuantown,  with  an 
{inny  just  Itojitcn  ;  and  again  at  Monmouth  against  the  advice 
of  a  council  of  war,  with  Lee  at  its  head.  In  the  latter  battle, 
where  ho  was  more  than  half  defeatad,  disaster  became  victory 
under  his  eye  and  voice.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  been  fear- 
fully aroused,  api>earing  in  an  unwonted  and  terrible  aspect 
An  eyewitness  of  one  of  those  rare  but  awful  phenomena,  a 
burst  of  ungovernable  -svrath  from  Washington,  related  that  on 
seeing  the  misconduct  of  General  Lee,  he  lost  all  control  of 
himself,  and,  casting  his  hat  to  the  ground,  stamped  upon  it  in 

his  rage. 

"  In  every  heart 
Are  sown  the  sparkB  that  kindle  fiery  war  ; 
Occasion  needs  but  fan  them  and  they  blaze.** 

This  battle  has  always  reminded  us  of  Marengo,  where  De- 
saix,  arriving  on  the  field  to  find  the  French  army  beaten  and 
retreating,  calmly  replied  to  the  question  of  the  First  Consul, 
"  I'ho  battle  is  lost ;  but  it  is  only  two  o'clock,  wo  liave  time 
to  gain  another."  But  Lee  was  not  Desaix,  and  the  cliief,  not 
the  lieutenant,  saved  the  day.  Lafayette  always  said  Washing- 
ton was  sui>erb  at  MonmoutL 
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AJiothcr  iiii-iilent,  pi^rri^t-tly  mitlju^ntiL^,  uxhiljlu  WtiE^lnii^^m's 

lug  Colonel  Glover  cjime  in  bwtc  to  hisudqiuirten*  to  LiiLiioiiikco 
that  lib  men  were  in  n  stiite  of  mutiny,  Ou  the  iusLiiii  tiio 
<jenem]  nn^nni^  ami,  mounting  lii^  liotfle^  whieU  v/ivi  ahviiy^  kopt 
ruiuly  boUdkMlj  ixtilo  at  full  giiUop  to  the  motiiKH^m'  eiuuis  iu> 
L'tjmjjanietl  by  (Hover  and  lion.  James  Sullivan.  Wiwliitigtou, 
fin-ivetl  on  tlie  spot,  foumL  himsiilf  in  iJtijaeiite  of  a  rit>t  ut  tit?ri- 
OUB  iirojiortionis  between  the  M.Mvhle]jeail  Jl^ljermcn  unJ  Shtr- 
[^an'A  Hillemon.  Tlie  Yunkeei*  riUiculetl  the  atmnt^'e  uttiixj  ami 
bizarre  appearance  of  the  Vir^niana.  A  Von  la  wore  f(»llowetl  by 
blowd^  until  an  imleseri liable  uproar,  in^ixlueed  by  a  thouaaml 
Cinnlwitantaj  greetwl  the  appearaniM^  of  the  Genentl,  lie  ha<l 
ortlered  hia  servant,  Pompey,  to  tlLsmount  ami  let  down  the 
bars  which  closeil  tlic  ontnmce  to  the  cjunp  ;  tins  the  ne^ru  was 
in  the  twi  of  i]oing»  when  tlje  (jeneiid,  t»i>urnng  bin  hon$i%  1ea]ieil 
over  Temj^eyV  heud,  eleareil  the  hii's,  and  da^^hed  aniung  tlie 
rioterst.  **  TUti  (general  threw  the  brhlle  of  his  honsc  into  hi^ 
wrvant's  hands,  anil,  rushing  into  the  tliickoat  of  the  iight, 
acitt'd  two  tall,  hniwny  rilii-mon  by  the  thixMit,  kooinng  thoui 
at  arm's  length,  tiilking  to  and  slinking  them."  His  command- 
ing presence  and  gestures,  together  with  the  great  pliysical 
strength  ho  dis])layed,  —  for  he  held  the  men  ho  hail  seized  as 
incapable  of  resistance  as  babes,  —  caused  the  angry  soldiers  to 
fall  back  to  the  right  and  left.  Calling  the  officers  around  him, 
with  their  aid  the  riot  was  quickly  suppressed.  Tlio  General, 
after  giving  orders  appropriate  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
sucli  an  affair,  cantered  away  from  the  field,  leaving  officers  and 
men  alike  astonishetl  and  charmed  with  what  they  had  wit- 
nessed. **  You  have  both  a  Howe  and  a  Clinton  in  your 
army,"  said  a  British  officer  to  a  fair  rebel.  "  Even  so ;  but 
you  have  no  Washington  in  yours,"  was  the  reply. 

On  the  occasion  when  Colonel  Patterson,  Howe's  adjutant- 
geneml,  brought  to  Washington  at  New  York  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  "  George  Washington,  Esq.,  <fec.,  &c.,"  an  officer  who 
was  present  at  the  interview  says  his  Excellency  was  very 
handsomely  dressed   and   made  a  most   elegant    appearance. 
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Patterson  appeared  awe-struck,  and  every  other  word  with  him 
was  **  may  it  please  your  Excellency/*  or  "  if  your  Excellency 
please."  After  considerable  talk  on  the  subject  of  the  letter, 
the  Colonel  asked,  "Has  your  Excellency  no  particular  com- 
mands witli  wliich  you  would  please  to  honor  me  to  Lord 
and  General  Howol"  "Nothing  but  my  particular  compli- 
ments to  lK)th,"  rcplictl  the  General,  and  the  conference  closed. 

Of  his  gcnerjds,  Waisliiiigton's  relations  with  Knox  wore  the 
most  intimate  and  confidential.  Lafayette  fully  shared  in  the 
feelings  of  love  and  veneration  with  which  Knox  regarded  his 
hero.  The  appointment  of  Mad  Anthony  to  command  the 
army  against  the  Northwestern  Indians  showed  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  great  confidence  in  his  courage  and  ability.  Greene 
was  thought  to  have  possessed  greater  influence  in  the  councils 
of  the  gencml-in-chief  than  any  other  of  his  captains.  None 
other  of  the  superior  officers  api>ear  to  have  stood  on  as  familiar 
a  fo<jting  as  these.  St.  Clair  was  a  Scotsman,  Montgomery  an 
Irishman,  as  was  also  General  Conway,  while  Lee  and  Gates 
wcrc  Knglishmen  by  birth. 

It  is  not  a  little  surprising  that  in  our  republican  army  there 
should  have  been  an  officer  bom  on  our  soil  who  not  only 
claimed  the  title  to  an  earldom,  but  also  to  be  addressed  as 
"  My  Lonl "  by  his  brother  officers.  He  signed  himself  sim- 
ply **  Stirling."  A  ban  vivant,  he  was  accused  of  liking  the 
l>ottle  fidly  as  much  as  became  a  lord,  and  more  than  became 
a  general.  On  convivial  occasions  he  was  fond  of  fighting  his 
battles  over. 

One  of  Stirling's  daughters.  Lady  Kitty,  made  a  private  mar- 
riage with  Colonel  William  Duer,  who  acted  so  noble  a  part 
during  the  memorable  cabal  in  Congress  to  elevate  Gates  to  the 
chief  command.  Lady  Kitty  kept  her  secret  so  well  that  even 
her  father's  most  intimate  friends  were  not  informed  of  it,  and 
when  Colonel  Duer  stated  that  he  was  married  he  was  supposed 
t<i  be  j(?8ting,  until  it  was  announced  that  the  pair  had  passed 
the  night  together  at  the  house  of  a  friend. 

Lafayette  always  kept  a  huge  bowl  of  grog  on  his  table  for 
all  comers.     Despite  liis  deep  red  hair,  he  was  one  of  the  finest- 
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looking  mon  in  the  arniy.  His  forehead  wus  good,  thougli  re- 
ceding ;  his  eyes  hazel ;  his  mouth  and  chin  delicately  formed, 
exhibiting  beauty  rather  than  strength.  His  carriage  was 
noble,  his  manner  frank  and  winning.  He  never  wore  powder, 
but  in  later  years  became  quite  bald  and  wore  a  wig. 

The  Marchioness  was  not  critically  handsome,  but  had  an 
agreeable  face  and  figure,  and  was  a  most  amiable  woman. 
Mademoiselle  and  Master  Greorgc  were  considered  in  their  youth 
fine  children,  and  the  friends  of  the  Marquis  thought  ho  made 
a  great  sacrifice  of  domestic  happiness  in  espousing  the  cause 
of  our  country  as  warmly  as  he  did.  His  son,  George  "Wash- 
ington Lafayette,  who  was  confided  to  a  Bostonian's  care  dur- 
ing one  of  the  stormy  periods  of  his  father's  career  after  Ids 
return  to  France,  accompanied  the  Marquis  to  America  in  1824, 
and  died  at  La  Grange  in  1849. 

Count  Kochambeau  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  nor 
could  the  brothers,  Baron  and  Viscount  Viomdnil,  the  Mar- 
quis Laval,  or  Count  Saint  Maime.  The  two  Counts  Deux 
Fonts,  on  the  other  hand,  spoke  pretty  well,  while  General 
Chastellux  had  fully  mastered  the  language.  During  the  stay 
of  the  French  at  Newport,  an  invitation  to  the  petUes  soupers 
of  the  latter  officer  was  eagerly  welcomed  by  intelligent  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  has  been  said  there  is  not  a  proclamation  of  Napoleon  to 
liis  soldiers  in  which  glory  is  not  mentioned  and  duty  foi*got- 
ten  ;  there  is  not  an  order  of  Wellington  to  his  tro()i)s  in  which 
duty  is  not  inculcated,  nor  one  in  which  glory  is  oven  alhuled 
to.  Washington's  orders  contain  ai)i>eals  to  the  patriotism, 
love  of  country,  and  nobler  impulses  of  his  sol(lici*s.  lie  i-e- 
buked  prolligacy,  inunoiiility,  and  kindred  vices  in  scathing 
terms ;  he  seldom  addressed  his  army  that  he  did  not  confess 
his  dependence  on  that  Sui)r<3nie  guidance  which  the  two  ])re- 
ceding  illustrious  examples  ignored. 

In  this  study  probably  tissembled  the  councils  of  war,  at 
which  we  may  imagine  the  General  standing  with  his  back  to 
the  cavernous  fireplace,  his  brow  thoughtful,  his  lips  compressed 
beyond  their  wont,  while  the  glowing  embers  paint  fantastic 
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pictures  on  the  waitiscot,  or  cast  weird  shadows  of  the  tall  figure 
along  the  floor.  Around  the  board  are  Ward,  Lee,  and  Puir 
nam  in  the  places  of  honor,  with  Thomas,  Heath,  Greene,  Sul- 
livan, Spencer,  and  Knox  in  tlie  order  of  rank.  If  the  subject 
was  momentous,  or  not  finally  disposed  of  to  his  satisfieustion  in 
tlio  council,  it  was  Washington's  custom  to  require  a  written 
opinion  from  each  of  the  generals. 

Opi)osite  the  study,  on  your  left  as  you  enter,  is  the  recep- 
tion-room, in  which  Mrs.  Washington,  who  arrived  in  Cam- 
bridgo  at  about  the  same  time  as  the  news  of  the  capture  of 
Montreal,  —  twin  events  which  gladdcnwl  the  General's  heart, 
—  received  her  guests,  llicso,  wo  may  assume,  included  all  the 
families  of  distinction,  either  resident  or  who  came  to  visit  their 
relations  in  camp.  On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill 
the  untoward  and  afflicting  scenes  so  affected  one  delicate,  sen- 
sitive organization  that  the  kidy  became  deranged,  and  died  in 
a  few  months.  This  was  the  wife  of  Colonel,  afterwards  Gen- 
end,  Huntington. 

But  the  gloomy  as()cct  was  not  always  uppennost,  and  gayety 
perhaps  prevailed  on  one  side  of  the  hall,  while  matters  of 
grave  moment  were  being  despatched  on  the  other.  It  would 
not  bo  too  groat  a  flight  of  fan(;y  to  imagine  the  lady  of  the 
household  looking  over  the  list  of  her  dinner  invitations  while 
her  lord  was  signing  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial  or  the 
onler  to  open  fire  on  the  belcaguoreil  town.  Mrs.  Washington 
ont(»nMl  tliis  house  on  the  11th  December,  1775,  having  for  the 
coinj)anions  of  her  journey  from  Virginia  Mrs.  Grates,  John 
Custis  and  lady,  and  George  Lewis.  Tlie  General's  wife  liad 
very  fine  dark  hair.  A  portion  of  her  wedding  dress  is  highly 
j)rized  by  a  lady  resident  in  Boston,  while  a  shoe  possessed  by 
another  gives  assurance  of  a  small,  delicate  foot 

We  pass  into  the  dining-room,  in  which  have  assembled  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  military,  civil,  and  literary  characters 
of  our  country.  Washington's  house  steward  was  Ebenezer  Aus- 
tin, who  had  been  recommended  to  him  by  the  Provincial  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Gomlwin  of  Charlestown,  the  mother  of  Ozias 
Goodwin,  a  well-known  merchant  of  Boston,  was  his  house- 
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of  Charlutttowij.     Tlio  Gwneml  huU  a.  Fa'uch  couk  (iml  Ijliick 
aervADtd^  —  tlion  ti8  conitnou  in  MnsatichntH^ltfl  as  in  tho  QUI 

Till!  Cfeneml  breakfiiated  at  aevfiu  oVlouk  ui  tlie  Buinui^r  atid 
at  ei^lit  in  tlio  wint43r  He  iHiiud  at  two,  and  itniiik  ton  vniLy 
h)  tho  evening  ;  aupper  he  iiHt:liowu<l  fdtt^K^^tlLtir.  UU  l^iviikiii^i 
Wiia  very  fri^jMl,  awil  at  tlib  intdl  Im  dnmk  ttsi,  i>f  ^vhluli  Iw  WiW 
tixtreindy  fond.  He  ilintMl  wi^ll,  bat  wua  not  liiJIicnlt  to  pk^t^ij 
in  tbw  chaico  of  hia  vi/iiuls,  7'liura  were  iisimHy  oi^^ht  <ir  tcu 
birge  diflliej*  nf  meat  and  i>astry,  with  vegttiihltid,  foUowi^tl  by  a 
aticond  ooiuw.i  of  ^lastiy,  Atler  the  rt^noval  of  tht*  i;loth  IIjo 
latUuD  ruttin^d,  and  the  ^'ntKiuoin,  as  vras  tbt^ii  thi^  fouhion^  ]>ar- 
took  of  wint.  Mmloirn,  4»f  wldcb  ho  dmak  n  uonnlti  uf  ^tuiMni 
<rtit  uf  silver  camp  cu|i3,  was  tUu  Itunrnd'a  fnvoritu  ^vini.'. 

Wnabiuiflmi  ttiit  Jont;  at  Udiht.  An  ollir^ur  wjio  ihuotl  with 
him  *jiiys  the  rejmst  fx^^^miiod  two  liours,  thiriuj,'  wbbh  llio  fJou- 
cral  wati  toasting  and  convcrauiji;  all  the  time.  One  of  liis  nido« 
was  £WMitud  every  ilny  at  tbo  bottom  of  tho  Uihk\  near  tlit;  (Jlen- 
cml,  to  eerve  the  CKjmjuitiy  and  rlistrihnto  tlio  bottles.  Wnsli- 
ington'8  mess-chest,  ciinip  equipage,  and  lioi-so  equipments  were 
complete  and  elegant ;  lie  broke  all  his  own  horses. 

Apropos  of  the  Geneiiil*s  stud,  he  had  two  favorite  horses, 
—  one  a  large,  elegant  chestnut,  high-spirited  and  of  gallant 
carriage,  which  had  belonged  to  the  British  army ;  the  other 
a  sori-el,  and  smaller.  This  was  the  hoi-se  he  always  rtMle  in 
battle,  so  that  wlienever  the  Genend  was  seen  to  mount  him 
the  word  ran  through  the  mnks,  **  We  have  business  on  hand." 
Washington  came  to  Cambridge  in  a  light  ])haeton  and  pair, 
but  in  his  frequent  excm-sions  and  i-ecounoitring  exi)editions  ho 
preferred  the  siuldle,  for  he  was  an  admirable  horseman.  Billy, 
the  Goneml's  black  groom  and  favorite  body-servant,  hxs  Im- 
comc  an  historical  chanicti^r. 

In  order  that  nothing  maybe  wanting  to  complete  the  in-<loor 
life  in  this  old  mansion  in  1775  and  1776,  we  append  a  dinner 
invitation,  such  as  was  issued  daily,  merely  cautioning  tlio 
reader  that  it  is  not  the  production  of  the  General,  but  of  ono 
of  his  family  :  — 
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*^  The  General  &  Mrs  Washington  present  their  compliments-  to 
C!oI?  Knox  &  Lacly,  begs  the  favor  of  their  company  at  dinner  on 
Friday  half  after  2  o'clock 

"  Thursday  Evening  Fcby  1st." 

Among  other  notables  wlio  sat  at  tlio  Gonerars  board  in  thb 
room  w.'is  Fnuiklin,  whon  \w  camo  to  settle  witli  bis  follow- 
coiinnissio HOI'S,  Hon.  Tlioiiias  LyiMtli  of  Candina,  and  Honjamin 
Harrison  of  Virginia,  the  new  cHtabliKhnuint  of  the  Continental 
army.  (Jtaiend  CJi-eene,  wiio  wjis  presented  to  the  philosopher 
on  the  evening  of  bis  arrival,  sjiys  :  — 

"  I  had  the  honor  to  be  introdnccd  to  that  very  great  man,  Doctor 
Franklin,  whom  I  vie\vc<l  with  silent  admimtion  during  the  whole 
evening.  Attention  watchcil  his  lips,  and  conviction  closed  his 
jKiiiotls." 

We  do  not  know  whether  grace  was  habitually  said  at  the 
( Jonoml's  tible  or  not,  but  the  great  i)rintcr  would  have  will- 
ingly dispensed  with  it.  It  is  related,  as  illustrative  of  the 
eminently  pnictical  turn  of  his  mind,  that  bo  one  day  aston- 
isbcil  that  devout  old  gentleman,  bis  father,  by  asking,  "Father, 
why  don't  you  say  grace  at  once  over  the  whole  barrel  of  flour 
or  jK)rk,  instead  of  doing  so  three  times  a  day?"  Neither  his- 
tory nor  tmdition  has  preserved  the  respectable  tollow-chan- 
<ller*s  reply. 

The  first  stei>8  taken  by  Washington  to  fonn  a  body-guard 
wnv  in  oiilere  of  the  lltb  of  March,  177G,  by  which  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  regiments  of  the  established  army 
were  directed  to  furnish  four  men  each,  selected  for  their 
honesty,  sobriety,  and  good  behavior,  llie  men  were  to  be 
fitun  five  feet  eight  to  live  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  hand- 
somely and  well  made,  and,  as  the  General  laid  great  stress 
u])on  cleanliness  in  the  soldier,  be  requested  that  partic- 
ular attention  might  be  \m\i\  to  the  choice  of  such  as  were 
"neat  and  8i)ruce."  The  General  stipulated  that  the  can- 
didates for  bis  guard  should  bo  drillo<l  men,  and  perfectly 
willing  to  enter  upon  this  new  duty.  They  were  not  re- 
quired to  bring  either  arms  or  uniform,  which  indicates  the 
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FLAO  OP  THE  BODY-OUARD. 


Gemerars  intention  to  newly  ann  and  clotlie  liis  gimnl.     This 
was  the  origin  of  the  celebrated  corps  (TUiU, 

Caleb  Oiblw  of 
Rhode  Island  was 
the  first  connuaiuler 
of  the  Life  Guard. 
He  had  been  ailjutaut 
of  Glover's  regiment, 
and  must  have  i-ec- 
ommended  himself 
to  the  commantler- in- 
chief.  Aller  the  war 
he  resided  in  Hoston, 
and  Wiis  made  naval 
8toro-keei)er,  with  an 
ottice  in  liattery- 
march  Street. 

Washington  took  his  departure  from  the  Vassall  house  l>e- 
tween  the  4th  and  10th  of  April,  1776,  for  New  York.  On 
the  4th  he  wrote  from  Cambridge  to  the  president  of  Congress, 
and  on  the  11th  he  was  at  New  Haven  en  route  to  New  York. 
On  the  occasion  of  his  third  visit  to  Boston,  in  1789,  he  again 
jKUSsed  through  Cambridge  and  stopped  about  an  hour  at  his 
old  headquarters.  He  then  received  a  military  sjdute  fix)in  the 
Middlesex  militia,  who  were  drawn  up  on  Cambridge  Common 
with  General  JJrooks  at  their  heiul. 

The  next  pei-son  to  claim  our  attention  is  Nathaniel  Ti-acy, 
who  Ixjcame  the  proprietor  after  the  war.  He  kept  up  the  ivw- 
ditions  of  the  mansion  for  hosintality,  though  we  ihmbt  whether 
his  servants  ever  drank  choice  wines  from  pitchers,  as  luus  been 
stilted.  Tracy  was  fi*om  Newburyi)ort,  wbei-e,  with  his  brother, 
he  had  carried  on,  under  the  lirm  name  of  Tracy,  Jackson,  and 
Tracy,  an  immense  business  in  privateering.  Martin  IJrimnujr 
was  their  agent  in  Boston.  He  fitt<Ml  out  the  lii*st  private 
armed  vessel  that  sailed  from  an  American  port,  and  during  the 
war  was  the  principal  owner  of  more  than  a  score  of  cruisei-s, 
which  inflicted  great  loss  upon  the  enemy's  marine.    The  follow- 
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iiig  extract  will  enable  the  reailer  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of 
the  hazard  with  which  this  business  was  conducted  :  — 

"  At  the  end  of  1777  his  brother  and  he  had  lost  one  and  forty 
8bip8,  and  with  regard  to  himself  he  had  not  a  ray  of  hope  but  in 
a  Ringle  letter  of  nian[ue  of  eight  guns,  of  which  he  had  received  no 
new8.  As  he  was  walking  one  day  with  his  brother,  discussing  with 
liini  how  they  should  procure  the  means  of  subsistence  for  their 
families,  they  perceived  a  sail  making  for  the  harbor,  which  fortu- 
nately proved  a  prize  worth  £  20,00()  sterling. 

"  In  1781  he  lent  the  State  of  Massachusetts  five  thousand  pounds 
to  clothe  their  ti-oops,  with  no  other  security  than  the  receipt  of  the 
State  Treasurer." 

Mr.  Tracy  was  generous  and  patriotic.  Benedict  Arnold  was 
his  guest  while  preparing  to  embark  his  troops  for  the  Kenne- 
bec in  1775.  He  had  entertained  in  1782,  at  his  mansion  at 
Newbury  port,  M.  de  Chaste!  lux  and  his  aides,  Isidore  Lynch, 
I)r  Montoscpiiou,  and  Talloynmd  tho  younger.  The  Fronchmon 
(*oul(l  manage  his  good  old  Madeira  and  Xores,  but  the  home- 
bnnvcd  punch,  which  was  always  at  hand  in  a  huge  punch- 
l>owl,  jirovod  too  much  for  De  Montesquieu  and  Talleyrand, 
who  succumbed  and  were  carrie<l  drunk  to  bed. 

Tracy  went  to  France  in  1 784,  where  he  met  with  due  re- 
turn for  his  former  civilities  from  Viscount  Noailles  and  some 
of  his  old  guests.  In  1789,  when  again  a  resident  of  Newbury- 
port^  he  received  Washington,  then  on  his  triumphal  tour  ;  and 
in  1824  Lafayette,  following  in  tho  footsteps  of  his  illustrious 
commander,  slept  in  the  same  apartment  he  had  occupied. 

Next  comes  Thomas  Russell,  a  Boston  merchant-prince,  ac- 
credited by  the  vulgar  with  having  once  eaten  for  his  breakfast 
a  sandwich  made  of  a  hundred-dollar  note  and  two  slices  of 
bread. 

Follnwing  ITiomas  Russell  came,  in  March,  1791,  Dr.  An- 
drew Cmigie,  late  apc^thecary-general  to  the  Continental  army, 
in  whi(!h  service  it  is  reported  he  amassed  a  very  large  fortune. 
For  the  estate,  then  estimated  to  contain  one  hundred  and  fifty 
acres,  and  including  the  house  of  Harry  Vassall,  —  designated 
as  that  of  Mr.  Batcbelder,  but  then  occupied  by  Frederick  Geyer, 
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—  Mr*  Crai^u  gave  £  3^750  lawful  tiionciy,  —  a  sum  ao  tjtnall 
in  comiKiti&on  with  ibi  vtilui^  Liuit  our  rooUef  will  i^tnloii  us  for 
mentioning  it. 

Cinigie  wus  at  Ilimkor  ITiU,  mul  asaistwi  iu  tliu  euro  of  tho 
woutideil  ihcru.  ll^^  ^vaa  at  Caiiiluicl^c  Uiirtng  the  aiego  of 
Boflton,  and  doubtlo^  iHitpensed  his  nostrums  liliomlly,  for 
pbyaic  was  the  only  thing  of  wlii*:li  the  uniiy  had  enough,  if 
we  niny  cre<:lit  cont^urirnt  teatintony.  Ho  was  with  the  North* 
ern  army^  under  Oeiuinil  Gates,  iii  1777  and  1778,  and  mx^  tho 
oonJidant  of  Wilkiuncm,  t^^tL^ti*e  adjutiiut^fo nigral j  in  his  eorre^ 
[H>ondunre  with  Ivord  Stirling,  growing  out  *if  tho  Conway  iiu- 
hrogUo*  Cmit'iy  was  a  dirct^tor  and  lai:ge  i»rojm*;tor  in  tjia 
conij^ftny  which  hLiilt  thobridgo  connct'ting  Kost  Can d^rid^'e  with 
Boston,  to  which  tiis  name  was  given.  After  his  decease  Ids 
widow  continnwl  U>  r*'^ide  lioi^u. 

(Imigie  ent4.^rt(iine4l  two  very  uottdib  guests  in  thm  litntsu, 
Ono  of  them  wa«  TaHeyramlj  tlie  evil  genius  of  Nnjujleoii,  who 
said  of  him  tlwt  he  idwaya  tn^at^t  his  eneniies  as  if  they  were 
one  day  to  become  his  friends,  and  hits  fnendii  as  if  llujy  wer» 
one  day  to  hocoino  Jus  enemies*  **  A  man  of  ttdent,  hitl  vemd 
in  everytliiiig."  The  world  luis  long  ex[)ected  tlie  ])riviito  nie- 
nioii-8  of  this  i-eniarkablo  imi-sonuge,  but  the  tiiirty  yiuiw  which 
the  prince  stipulated  in  his  will  should  first  olnpso  proved  too 
short  for  his  executors.  Without  doid)t,  tho  private  corre- 
spondence of  Talleyrand  would  make  a  record  of  the  most 
startling  character,  and  give  an  insight  into  tho  lives  of  his 
contemporaries  that  might  reverse  the  views  of  the  world  in 
general  in  regard  to  some  of  tljcm.  Few  dared  to  fence  with 
tho  caustic  minister.  "  1  lave  you  read  my  lK)ok  ?  "  add  ^Madame 
<le  Stael  to  the  prince,  wliom  she  had  there  made  to  play  a  part 
as  well  as  herself.  "  No,"  replie»l  Talleyrand;  "  but  1  under- 
stand we  both  figure  in  it  aa  women." 

In  Deeendnsr,  1794,  the  Duke  of  Kent,  or  Prince  Edwaitl  as 
he  was  styled,  was  in  l»oston,  and  was  i-eceived  during  his 
sojourn  with  marked  attention,  lie  was  then  in  command  of 
the  forces  in  Canada,  but  afterwards  joined  the  expedition, 
under  Sir  Charles  Grey,  to  the  French  West  Indies,  where  he 
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80  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  reckless  bravery  at  the 
storming  of  Martinicjue  and  Guadalouim  that  the  flank  division 
which  lie  commanded  became  the  standing  toast  at  the  admirars 
and  commander-in-chiefs  table.  Tlie  Duke  was  a  perfect  mar- 
tinet, and  was  so  unpopidar  with  the  regiment  he  commanded 
under  O'llara,  at  Gibraltar,  that  it  repeatedly  mutinied.  He 
was  the  father  of  Queen  Victoria. 

The  prince  was  accompanied  to  Boston  by  his  suite.  He  was 
very  devoted  to  the  ladies,  especially  so  to  Mrs.  Thomas  Rus- 
8oll,  whom  ho  attended  to  the  Assembly  at  Concert  Hall  He 
danced  four  country-dances  witli  his  fair  companion,  but  she 
fainted  before  finishing  the  last,  and  he  danced  with  no  one 
else,  at  which  every  one  of  the  other  eighty  ladies  present  was 
mucli  enraged.  At  the  British  Coiisid's,  where  the  prince  held 
a  levee,  ho  was  introduced  to  the  widow  of  a  British  officer, 
llor  ho  saluted,  while  he  only  bowed  to  the  other  ladies  pres- 
ent, which  gave  rise  to  feelings  of  no  pleasant  nature  in  gentle 
breast«.  It  was  well  said  by  one  who  know  the  circumstance, 
tliut  liad  his  Highness  settled  a  ])ensiou  on  the  young  widow 
and  her  children  it  would  indeed  have  been  a  princely  salute. 
The  prince  visited  Andrew  Craigio.  He  drove  a  handsome  pair 
of  I)ay8  with  clii)i>ed  ears,  then  an  unusual  sight  in  the  vicinity 
of  Old  Baston. 

In  Octolwr,  1832,  Mr.  Simrks  married  Miss  Frances  Anno 
Allen,  of  New  York,  and  hi  April,  1833,  he  began  house- 
kiM^ping  in  tlie  Craigie  house.  He  was  at  this  time  engaged  on 
liis  "  Writings  of  Geoi^e  Washington,"  and  notes  in  his  journal 
under  the  date  of  Ai)ril  2  :  — 

"  This  day,  began  to  occupy  Mrs.  Craigie's  house  in  Cambridge. 
It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that,  while  I  am  engaged  in  preparing 
for  the  press  the  letters  of  General  Washington  which  he  wrote  ai 
Oamhriilge  after  taking  command  of  the  American  anny,  I  should 
occupy  the  sninc  rooms  that  he  did  at  that  tune.**  ♦ 

Edward  Everett,  whose  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Mount  Vomon 
fund  associate  his  name  with  our  memorials  of  Washington, 
*  Rev.  Dr.  Ellis's  Memoir. 
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nisid^  bena  just  after  hia  uiarriag^,  aii<l  while  still  a  profu^ssur 
Ln  tii^  Univ^o^ty  of  wUicL  bta  L>eciuad  pii^idcnt,  \VLli(it>l^ 
Philli^ts,  aud  Joacpli  Emoi;^ii  Worcester,  thu  lexicogr^tplior, 
also  1lv4^1  in  tUi^  Ijuiiae  Wti  ili>j  dtiscnbiiifj. 

Wu  aow  rutiini  tii  Mi.  Lougtyiuw,  wUo  Ix^imu  au  iiiituhtu 
of  tlio  hoihwi  ill  lK,17i  witli  Mi-s,  Ctuigie  IW  liifj  kiidlmly,  TJio 
Ilfirvur^l  j^tTifusscjr,  ^w  )tu  iIjl^ji  wujs,  took  pci»$efiait>u  of  tltt>  aoutU- 
uoat  clmmltor,  which  liuh  hooii  muiitioiied  iu  W^hLn*^toiL*ii«  lii 
iii\»  room  waN»  wntten  '*  Liyponoii"  unci  ^*  Voicus  of  Ih^ 
Nighty''  and  to  its  inapimtion  |>crhui)B  wo  owa  tho  hues,  — 

-'  livoft  of  gruat  iiivn  all  rui:nU>d  u* 
Wu  may  maku  Qur  IKun  siuLliriLe, 

FwtjiriiiU  on  lUe  wiixU  of  tijua*" 

Nearly  all  of  Loiigl'eiiitw'u  iiruduotioiis,  tJttrcpt  *'Copltnj  il<> 
Muwri^iitj"  and  **  Outrti  Mor/*  which  wore  written  at  limns- 
wick,  have  been  i>cnjjcid  in  tho  old  Vussall  hotneHtuod. 

It  ts  rclatoil  tbit  one  day,  iiflm-  {mtiontly  oxhil>iiing  his  grand 
old  inoiisiou  to  a  knot  of  visitors,  to  wJioso  many  (jnostionaJici 
Toplied  with  porfut^t  gf>Oildjniiior,  tho  pi>et  was  idxjut  t*)  clos« 
tlmdoi^r  on  tliu  party,  whon  tlu^  luuh^r  and  spokiisumn  accost<^il 
him  with  tlm  startling  (inostion,  — 

**  Can  you  tell  me  who  livesi  in  thia  houac  now  f  " 

**  Yea,  sir,  certainly.     I  live  here." 
•     **AVhflt  namtr' 

"Longfellow/' 

"Any  relation  to  the  Wiscaaset  Longfellera  1" 

This  honso  will  evta  be  cbirMy  rt:iio\vnt*d  for  \U  associations 
with  tlif^  Kidliijr  of  Win  i  'ountryj  ;uid  wf»rii  it  i**  t;onu  Lhii  H]M>t 
wiJl  Btill  bo  climshed  in  loving  renienjiminc(.\  Vet  s^une  pil- 
grinia  tljerfl  will  Iw  who  will  wnjio  Ui  pay  tribnto  to  tho  litL^fary 
loemories  that  chiattir  aronnd  it ;  sohliera  whocoin|ner  with  tlio 
pen's  point,  and  on  whose  bannera  are  inscribed  the  watchword, 
*'  Peace  hath  her  vittloriea  no  leas  renowneti  than  war." 
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CHAPTER*  XIV. 


OLD   TORY    ROW   AND   DBYOND. 

'*  Dniniied  neuters,  in  their  middle  way  of  steering, 
Are  neither  fisli  nor  flesh,  nor  good  red  herring.' 


Drtdbm. 


THE  ]ioii8o  standing  at  the  corhor  of  Brattle  and  Sparks 
Streets,  almost  concealed  from  view  by  a  group  of  giant^ 
Rwect-scentoil  Lindens,  has  replaced  the  one  formerly  occupy- 
ing that  site,  now  removed  farther  up  the  street.  The  old, 
two-storied  liouse,  seen  in  our  view,  has  been  bodily  raised 


fioni  its  foimdations,  on  the  shoulders  of  a  more  youthful 
proj^ony,  as  if  it  were  anxious  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of 
tlie  trees  in  its  front,  and  still  overlook  its  old  landscape. 

Of  about  the  same  length  of  years  as  its  neighbor  which  we 
have  b\it  now  Jcfb,  this  house  was  in  ante-Revolutionary  times 
first  the  aV»o(le  of  RicJianl  Lechmere,  and  later  of  Jonathan 
Sowall,  —  royalists  both.  To  the  former,  a  Boston  distiller, 
we  have  already  alluded;  but  the  latter  may  well  claim  a 
passing  notice.  lie  belonged  to  one  of  the  old  distinguished 
families  of  ^lassachusetts,  and  was  himself  a  man  of  very 

14 
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superior  abilittea.  11^  wua  tho  Lntituato  f^it^nrl  iiti«l  Tu(a4>clAUi  of 
John  AfLiiufli  and  (^nditavoivil  U>  diMUiulc  Lim  fmm  omUrkiiig 
ill  the  cniue  of  hiu  <'ciiititry.     Tu  Htivrall^  Adairu  twIiln^-MiJ^^l  tho 

mcinomUo  woitla,  ua  tliyy  walktil  oti  tho  itwai  IftU  itl  IWt- 
laud,  **  Tht*  (ii<3  18  now  ami  ;  1  luiv"  now  |HUi!iud  tl»o  1£u1acii»  i 
swim  or  sink,  livo  or  dWf  aurvive  or  pennh,  with  my  country  \m 
my  «t»iilt*imUu  Uetonninatum/'  "Jimatlnm  oiul  Joliii"  ftyaiii 
lotit  iu  London,  —  thu  form«ru  hrok^julowu,  dbjuupjint*!*!  mau  ; 
the  hittor  anihtyuuulor  of  his  country  tii  tho  vi^ry  mart  U|i*iii 
whtiH«  uijtgimUy  ln>uuty  tho  JoyjJiint  hml  ile|Hauh'd.  Huu'uU 
ciiMiu  to  Nova  S*:oti:v  whoiv  lui  had  hivt*  ii[t[^i»jji*vd  Jinl^^  of 
Ailmiiulty,  Ui>  marriud  r^Uui^  ihii  «i4or  ut'  Doi-othy  <,(uinirj% 
wifi*  of  Uovornor  Ihvmujck,  Hi^wuiri*  houw  wu»  niohl>uil  in 
Soptouibcr,  1774,  and  ho  wiw  rtmiuil  to  ilijo  into  ItoNtou.  OKI 
MacFuignl  ajtka,  — 

"  Who  tiLAile  tlml  wit  of  *aler  grad 
A  jdilgi)  uf  AJmiraJty,  Svwall  I  ^' 

Sewaira  houw  was  at  length  assignod  to  Geneml  Hiedesel  as 
bk  qnAitenk  His  Aooomplished  lady  lias  \%tt  a  eouvenir  of  bif^ 
sojourn,  in  her  autograph,  cut  with  a  diamond  on  the  pane  of 
a  west  window,  thougli  we  ought,  j^erhaps,  to  say  tliat  tlie  sig- 
nature is  considered  as  the  Genomrs  by  his  hiogmphur.  Un- 
fortunately, in  removing  the  glass  from  the  sash  tho  i>ano  was 
broken,  an  accident  much  regi*etted  by  Mr.  Drcwstcr,  tlio 
present  owner  of  the  i)remi8es. 

Here  the  Germans  enjoyed  a  repose  after  the  vicissitudes 
they  had  undergone,  and  in  which  we  hanlly  know  how  sulH- 
ciently  to  admire  the  fortitude  and  (h5V(»tion  of  tlie  IJuronoss. 
Tho  beautiful  lindens  woiii  a  souvenir  of  tho  doar  h'lunoland, 
—  not  unworthy,  indeed,  to  adorn  even  tho  celohmted  pi-omo- 
nado  of  Ucrlin.  Tho  liaroness  frankly  admits  tliat  she  iiovor 
was  in  so  delightful  a  place,  but  tho  feeling  that  tliey  were 
prisoners  made  her  agreoiiblo  surroundings  still  echo  the  wonls 
of  old  Richard  Lovelace  :  — 

"  Stone  walls  do  not  a  prison  make, 
Nor  iron  bam  a  cage." 
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Thoj  had  baUs  and  parties,  and  duly  celebrated  the  king's 
birthday.  AU  the  generaht  and  officers,  British  and  Grerman, 
came  here  often,  except  Burgoyne,  between  whom  and  Hiedesel 
a  coohicss  existed.  When  PhilHps  was  put  under  arrest  Gen- 
eral Heath  recognized  Eiedesel  as  chief  in  command.  Madame 
liiedesel  had  here  an  opportunity  of  returning  the  civilities  of 
(fCiicrai  Schuyler  in  a  measure,  l)y  attentions  to  liis  daughter, 
who  had  married  a  gentleman  named  Church,  and  who,  for 
reasons  of  his  own,  lived  in  Boston  under  the  assumed  name  of 
Cartor.  Church  was  an  Englishman,  of  good  family,  who  had 
Ikh'u  unfortunate  in  husincas  in  Ivondon.  He  come  to  America, 
bcciimo  a  good  whig,  and,  in  connection  with  Colonel  Wads- 
wortli  of  Connecticut,  secured  a  principal  share  of  the  contract 
for  supplying  tlie  French  troojis  in  our  service.  After  the  peace 
he  returned  to  England. 

The  unifonn  of  the  Gennans  was  blue,  faced  with  yellow, 
which  caino  near  aiusing  some  awkward  mistakes  where  they 
w(»ro  pngjigcd.  The  poet  describes  the  enemy's  battlo-army  at 
Momuouth  in  this  wise  :  — 

'*  Dritons  with  Germans  formed  apart  for  fight, 
Tlie  left  wing  rob'd  in  blue,  in  red  the  right" 

The  Baroness  relates  that  she  found  Boston  pretty,  but  in- 
habitod  by  violent,  wicked  people.  The  women,  she  says, 
regarded  her  with  repugnance,  and  were  even  so  shameless  as 
to  spit  at  her  when  she  jxissed  by  them.  She  also  accuses 
"  that  miwrablo  Carter  "  of  having  proposed  to  the  Americans 
to  choj)  off  the  heads  of  the  generals,  British  and  German,  salt 
thcni  down  in  bant»la,  and  send  one  over  to  the  Ministry  for 
ov(Ty  handet  or  town  burned  by  the  king's  forces.  Madam  the 
Imroness,  it  appears,  was  not  less  credulous  than  some  foreign 
wriUjrs  that  have  apiKjared  since  her  day. 

The  way  in  which  the  German  contingent  saved  their  colors 
after  the  siirrender  of  Saratoga  is  worthy  of  mention.  The  flags 
were  not  given  up  on  the  day  when  the  troops  piled  their  arms, 
as  the  treaty  required,  but  were  rejwrted  to  have  been  burnt. 
This  was  considered,  and  in  fact  was,  a  breach  of  military  faith, 
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l)ut|  boiiig  8np[K>S4Hj  U>  huvu  cnxsurrail  ilirough  tho  |j<irdi^nj»l)lt) 
clm^n  of  vt^UrruLkd  wUu  dun^  Lo  tlio  hoftor  ol'  thuir  ixfqtei,  wojs 

belli  J,'  coDcuf^Ji>td  willi  sucli  luire  by  Geuenil  l^ieilosul  th^t  ovuil 
Ilia  wife  did  not  know  of  it  until  the  Ci>uveiitioii  troops  wore 
grtltiiwl  to  Vii^^tniii,  whun  the  BaruneiSH  cu^w^-hI  ttio  tlugst  in  a 
nmttress,  which  wau  paesed  into  the  enemy's  lines  Ht  New  York 
Among  tlie  ell'ects  of  an  oJfictir. 

The  next  of  Iho  »evca  ftLUtiLios  vtlxkli  Madame  Itiedestil  men- 
tions aa  forming  the  exclusive  royalist  coterie  of  Old  Cujiibridgo 
wjia  that  of  Jud^^e  Joaoph  Lee,  wboaa  houiae  h  fitili  aUkudiitg, 
not  far  from  thnt  of  Mr,  Btewster's^  in  our  progreaa  towurda  the 
netting  sun. 

This  house  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  oldo8t  in  Cam* 
bridge^  although  iinotlier  eituatiwi  on  Linnatan  Stiml  ^nny^  wo 
thiiik,  dispute  tho  pdiu  with  it.  Kviduutly  tho  Ijiiildiiij^  now 
appears  mut;h  changed  from  ite  primitive  aeiMMit,  Iwth  in  m^ 
s\H*vX  to  fliiti  and  diatiuctive  oluiFact4)r  KxborimUy  Ihuro  U 
nothing  of  the  Puritaji  type  of  ai>:hiteeture,  oxut^pt  tliu  huge 
central  chimnoy-stnck,  looking  jia  if  the  very  earth  liad  Uium 
it  up  with  difficulty,  for  ita  outlino  apj^cjira  curved  wliuro  ita 
bulk  has  settled  unequally.  The  west  end  is  of  rough-cost, 
and  tlie  whole  outward  structuro  us  unu^sthetic  uud  uustcro  as 
possible. 

Judge  Lee  was  a  loyalist  of  a  mo<lerate  stamp,  who  remained 
in  Boston  during  the  siege.  He  was  permitted  to  return  to 
Cambridge,  and  ended  his  days  in  his  antique  old  mansion 
in  1802. 

The  large  square  house  at  the  corner  of  Fayerweather  Street 
is  comparatively  modern,  belonging  to  the  period  of  about  1740- 
50,  when  we  find  a  large  proportion  of  the  mansions  of  the  Colo- 
nial gentry  sprang  up,  under  the  inliuence  of  rich  harvests  from 
the  French  War,  wliich  gave  our  merchant  princes  an  opportu- 
nity of  thrusting  their  hands  pretty  deeply  into  the  exchequer 
of  Old  England.  Captain  George  Ruggles  owned  the  estate  in 
Shirley's  time,  but  before  the  lie  volution  it  became  the  resi- 
dence of  Thomas  Fayerweather,  for  whom  the  street  is  named. 
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The  house  passed  into  the  possession  of  William  Wells,  in 
whose  family  it  still  remains. 

Having  brought  the  reader  a  considerable  distance  from  our 
point  of  departure,  we  at  length  come  to  a  halt  and  consult  our 
guide-book  of  only  fifty  odd  years  ago.  It  tells  us  we  have 
arrived  at  "  the  cross  road  south  of  the  late  Governor  Grerry's, 
now  Rev.  Charles  LowolFs,  seat."  This  is  Elmwood,  the  resi- 
dence of  James  llussoll  Lowell. 

It  is  a  pleiisurc  to  happen  upon  an  old  Colonial  estate  retain- 
ing so  much  of  its  former  condition  as  this.  It  embodies  more 
of  the  idea  of  the  country-house  of  a  provincial  magnate  tlian  is 
ojusily  supplied  to  the  Jiinitod  horizons  and  scanty  areas  of  some 
of  our  old  ac<iuaintancc8.  The  splendid  gix)ve  of  pines  is  a 
rcniiniscenco  of  the  primitive  forest ;  the  noble  elms  liave  given 
a  nauio  to  the  compact  old  mansion-house  and  its  remaining 
aci-os ;  and  thor(»>  are  still  the  ol<l  barn  and  outbuildings,  with 
thn  remnant  of  the  ancient  orchard.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
poet's  pride  was  in  his  trees,  and  one  lordly  elm,  seen  from  his 
libi-ary  window,  is  worthy  to  be  remembered  with  Milton's 
Mulberry  or  Luther's  Linden.  The  grounds  in  front  of  the 
house  are  laid  out  in  accordance  with  modem  taste,  but  at  the 
back  the  owner  may  ramble  at  will  in  ])aths  all  guiltless  of 
the  gardener's  art,  and  imagine  himself  threading  the  solitudes 
of  some  rural  glade  remote  from  the  sights  and  sounds  of  the 
town. 

Of  old  the  road,  like  a  huge  serpent,  envelo|>ed  the  estate  in 
its  folds  as  it  passed  by  the  front  of  the  house,  and  again 
stretched  along  the  ancient  settlement  of  Watertown  where 
wci-e  its  first  humble  cottages,  its  primitive  church,  and  its 
burial-place.  It  is  almost  in  sight  of  the  sjwt,  now  the  vicinity 
of  the  Arsenal,  where  the  English  landed  by  Captain  Squeb  at 
Nantasket,  in  May,  1630,  made  their  way  up  Charles  River, 
and  bivouacked  in  the  midst  of  savages.  Sir  Richard  Salton- 
stall's  supi)osed  demesne  is  still  pointed  out  in  the  neighbor- 
hoo<l,  and  at  every  step  you  meet  with  some  memorial  of  the 
founders.  According  to  old  town  boundaries,  the  estate  of  which 
we  are  writing  was  wholly  in  Watertown,  and  extended  its 
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fiiWii  OAirva  i|uiL(i  Ui  Vrv^U  Ptjinl,  on  tho  iiortli  ;  U  U  iiow 
wiUiiu  tlio  limits  uf  ('aiu^iiil^o. 

It  UujA  od^^ji  Ul^mu  biUteil  tliut  thi^  Imuu^  mut  built  l>y  ('olu^ 
tiv\  Tliomaa  Olivur  (of  >v1ii:im  uuon)  ulx^ut  17 DO;  Ijut  nA  Uiu 
tttitaUj  wuii  oiily  leMSttd  by  hiiiL  until  tUo  year  1770^  whon  Im 
iMujuirud  i\it;  title  by  inin:bfujti  oftbt?  beira  of  JoLn  Strwttou,  nf 
Wttlurtown,  >vu  do  tiut  givu  Ml  civdt^ucti  to  tha  usdortiun,  Tim 
boKJae  is  obiter  in  appejimucc,  lH:jtb  witliout  an<l  witbiu,  tlmu  iU 
mnalty  aasumtid  duU?  iif  conatriLctioii  woiilil  warrant.  Mure- 
over,  in  tb^'  coiivc;yiinoc3  to  Lkliver  tbo  mu^u^i^ro  itdt^lf  i:^  numinb 

Tbta  luHLtM  iia  itf  wihhIi  uf  iiiivM  siunxiti,  ami  nsj  in  ibiolf, 
witliout  uijy  tli*^ti  native'  niarkh  cxvopt  ha  a  tyiw  of  a  now  obaiH 
Irto  stylo  of  iin:bit(jctur^,  A  suit  <>f  yolbiw  uitil  wliiU?  {KLiot 
batl  frcjabenofl  tbu  oxtorioT,  ms  tbo  jmwilyr  of  tbe  cobniial  i>ra- 
priotoi:  migbt  buvu  mnia  rcjnvuiUJttHl  liia  wriukletl  countunaucc^ 
The  Uill  trcofl  lx)n<l  LlieJr  IjojuU  iu  cinitiiiual  oljuiajmcii  to  tlju 
mansion^  Ulcc  so  many  n^^Lal  scrvitorii  mugtil  arounil  tbt^ir 
master.  luwartlJy  tbe  wooUwork  is  pLuo,  and  U&itituto  of  tbc 
elaborate  eorioljnient  seen  m  Mr^  Lou^jfellow'a.  As  you  weut 
in,  whon  Mr.  Lowell  occnpiod  ihb  Jion^,  you  snw  Llio  walld 
wHTii  covered  witli  ance^tnil  portraits  ami  wjt^i  quiiint  obi  en- 
gravings, rare  enougli  to  liavo  dated  from  tbe  birtbday  of 
copperplate.  An  antique  bust  occupied  a  nicbe  on  tbe  stair- 
case; tbe  old  clock  was  tbere,  and  in  every  apartment  were 
collected  objects  of  art  or  specimens  of  ancient  furniture,  wbicb 
seemed  always  to  bave  belongetl  tiierc,  so  perfectly  diil  tiiey 
accord  witb  wainscot,  panel,  an<l  cornice.  Tbe  reception- 
room  was  on  tbe  soutb  side  of  tbe  bouse,  witb  tbe  library 
bebind  it.  Tiie  poet's  study,  in  wbicb  nearly  all  bis  poems 
bave  been  written,   was  on  tbe  tbird  floor. 

Since  Mr.  Lowell's  deatb  an  ell'ort  lias  been  making,  begini 
by  Miss  Ijucia  Ames,  to  preserve  Kim  wood  for  all  time,  as  a 
memorial  of  tbe  poet  and  of  bis  work,  after  tbe  plan  adopted  by 
tbe  Longfellow  Memorial  Society  in  securing  bis  favorite  out- 
look. Sufficient  funds  baving  been  mised  to  secure  tbe  land, 
tbe  effort  is  expected  to  succeed.  Taken  altogetber,  Elmwood 
is  an  eartbly  paradise  to  wbicb  few  would  be  unwilling  to  attain, 
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and  were  we  sure  its  atmosphere  were  contagious,  we  could  haunt 
the  spot,  inhaling  deep  draughts  in  its  cool  and  grassy  retreats. 

Thomas  (.)Hver,  tJio  last  of  the  lieutenant-governors  under  the 
crown,  dwelt  licro  Ixiforo  tJie  Revolution,  lie  belonged  to  the 
DorchosU'T  family,  and  claimed  no  relationship  with  Andrew 
Olivi'v,  tlio  sUimiHnnster  and  eucccssor  of  Hutchinson  as  liou- 
t<Muint-j;ov(Miior.  Tlin  Olivera  w«>ro  of  Huguenot  descent,  ro- 
nowni'd  in  ancient  Fi-ench  chivalry,  where  the  family  jiatro- 
nymic,  now  shortened  by  a  lettcn*,  was  deemed  worthy  to  be 
coupled  with  that  of  a  Roland,  a  Rohan,  or  a  Coligny.  Thonms 
inhrriliMl  a  phuitifnl  cstiito  from  his  gnu  id  father,  tlames  J>rown, 
and  his  great-uncle,  Robert  Oliver,  so  that  Ids  father  did  not 
deem  it  nec(\ssary  to  provide  further  for  him  in  his  will  than  to 
Ixjqucath  some  testimonials  of  aifection. 

This  duppLT  little  man,  as  the  crown-deputy  was  called, 
l>loasaiit  of  speech  and  of  courtly  manners,  was  in  no  public 
olliee  previous  to  his  appointment  ftnder  Hutchinson,  —  a 
choice  80  unexpected  that  it  was  currently  believed  tliat  the 
name  of  Thomas  had  been  inserted  by  accident  in  the  commis- 
sion instead  of  that  of  Rcter,  the  chief  justice.  Rut  our  Machia- 
volli,  who  had  planned  the  aifair,  knew  bettor. 

(Jne  lino  afternoon  in  September,  1774,  the  men  of  Middle- 
sex appeared  in  the  lieutenant-governor's  grounds  and  wrung 
from  him  a  resignation,  after  which  he  consulted  his  safety  by 
a  flight  into  r>o8ton.  How  bitter  to  him  was  this  enforced 
KuviM'ndcr  of  his  oflicc,  may  bo  gathercd  from  the  language  in 
whicli  it  is  couched  :  — 

**  My  liouRC  nt  Cambridge  l>eing  surrounded  by  four  thousand 
pooplo,  in  compliance  with  their  commands  I  sign  my  name,  Thomas 
Oliver." 

The  house  was  utilized  as  a  hospital  after  Bunker  Hill,  the 
opposite  held  being  used  as  the  burying-ground  for  such  as  died 
hero.  In  oi>ening  new  streets,  some  of  the  remains  have  been 
exhumed,  —  as  many  as  eight  or  ten  skeletons  coming  to  light 
within  a  limited  area. 

The  royalist's  habitation  became  the  seat  of  his  antipodes,  — 
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a  dtnnocmtit^  yovomf^r,  UiUyr  viee-pr^uknit,  who   rcfttdoil   litjnt 

affixed  to  tilt]  DudunitiuiL  of  Ind^jx^iiiJuni^Oj  and  lie  wu»  ojic  of 
th<;  three  comiuisciio liters  st^ht  hy  Air.  Adniiiii  tu  Fraiicti  in  1797. 
lie  vras  chosen  bjf  iho  l^iviiiml  Oongivas,  pf  \rhio)i  he  was  a 
ruetiiljer^  to  attend  thu  Oij4coii  Leu,  in  hU  pnj|Kfti<^  uiturvu-'w 
witlk  liun^yne,  who  w^  to  the  full  na  hoinhostiu,  uud  who 
doiihtlcaa  thought  of  hb  former  compauion  iu  anu^ 

'*  Nay  Ml'  Ihoti  'U  inontli^ 
1  '11  milt  u  wttll  tft  tlioU'" 

Aa  Olio  of  tho  delegatoa  to  5time  the  Pedeml  Constitution  at 
PhiliKlelphin,  in  1 787,  Mr  *icny  infused  to  sign  thid  inslniniont^ 
and  c?ppuHiHl  \ts  udoplioh  liy  tlio  Convention  of  Mas^^uJxudi^lU. 
The  result  was  for  a  tiiut*  dutd>tful,  bnt  when  thu  »cide  Hovnn^l 
to  incUno  in  fi*vor  of  tliu  fo^lt^i-ulistsj  (lorry  kept  dose  at  l^aui- 
brid^^j  ami  his  aiUioit^nt;!  niai.1o  no  motion  for  hU  wcalL  Han- 
i:ock,  by  tho  oftwr  of  a  toniptiug  prixe,  —  aupjKJsi^l  to  l>c  no  lija^ 
tliuu  the  pr^nnide  of  the  aupixni  of  thir  ^likjuuirhu^futt^  li^ilors 
for  the  prt^aLdencJ  in  co^  'N^'irgiuia  failf^  to  couio  iu,  —  yrns  In- 
duced  to  appear  and  commit  him9*?lf  i]i  fnvor  of  mtihtiiition. 
Adams  came  over,  and  with  the  aid  of  Rufus  King,  Parsons, 
Otis,  and  the  rest,  the  measure  was  earned.  This  scrap  of 
secret  history  came  to  light  h)ng  aftcrwanl. 

But  Mr.  Gerry  will  doubtless  l>e  recollected  as  well  for  the 
curious  political  manipulation  of  the  map  of  Old  Massiichusetts, 
which  gave  a  handle  to  his  name  by  no  mentis  Hattering  to  the 
sensibilities  of  its  owner,  and  notoriety  to  one  of  tlie  most 
elfective  party  caricatures  of  his  time.  IJrieliy,  be  was  the 
means  of  introducing  the  word  "  Gerrymander  "  into  our  i)oliti- 
cal  vociibulary.  The  origin  of  the  name  and  of  tho  caricature 
have  been  subjects  of  quite  warm  discussion. 

The  democratic  or  republicjxn  party  having  succeeded  in  re- 
electing Mr.  Gerry  in  1811,  with  lH)th  branches  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  their  bands,  proceeded  to  divide  tho  State  into  new 
Senatorial  districts,  so  as  to  insure  a  democratic  majority  in  the 
Senate.     Hon.  Samuel  Dana,  then  President  of  the  Senate,  is 
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considored  iho  author  of  t]ie  scliemc,  wliich  has  also  boeu  at- 
tributed  to  Joseph  Story,  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  until 
January  12,  1812,  when  ho  resigned.  The  bill  passed  both 
branches  early  in  February,  1812,  and  received  the  approval  of 
the  governor.  Under  this  new  and  then  audacious  arrange- 
ment, the  counties  of  Essex  and  Worcester  were  carved  up  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  disregard  even  the  semblance  of  fairness. 
County  lines  were  disregarded  and  public  convenience  set  at 
naught,  in  order  to  overcome  the  federal  majorities  in  those 
counties. 

The  singular  ap|xjarance  of  the  new  Essex  district,  where  a 
single  tier  of  towns  was  taken  from  the  outside  of  the  county, 
and  Chelsea,  in  Suffolk,  attached,  caused  a  general  outcry  from 
the  federalists.  The  remainder  of  the  county  was  completely 
enveloped  by  this  political  deformity,  which,  with  its  extremi- 
ties in  tlie  sea  at  Salisbury,  and  Chelsea,  walled  out  the  remain- 
ing towns  from  the  rest  of  the  State.  The  map  of  Essex,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  caricature,  was  drawn  by  Nathan  Hale,  who, 
with  Henry  Scdg^vick,  edited  the  "  Boston  Weekly  Messenger," 
in  wliich  tlie  geogi-aphic-political  monstrosity  first  appeared, 
March  6,  1812. 

At  a  dinner-party  at  Colonel  Israel  Thomdike's  house  in 
Summer  Street,  Boston,  —  the  site  of  which,  previous  to  the 
gi-oat  iiro  of  1872,  was  occupied  by  Cimy's  Block,  —  this  map 
wjis  exhibited  and  discussed,  and  its  groti's^iuo  appeamnco  gave 
rise  to  the  suggestion  that  it  only  wanted  wings  to  resemble 
some  fabled  monster  of  antiquity.  Upon  this  Tisdale,  the 
artist  and  miniature-painter,  who  was  present,  took  his  pencil 
and  sketched  the  wings.  The  name  of  Salamander  being  pro- 
jwsed,  ^Ir.  Alsop,  it  is  said,  suggested  that  of  Gerrymander, 
which  at  once  won  the  approval  of  the  company  ;  hut  it  is  not 
so  clear  who  has  the  honor  of  inventing  this  name,  —  an  honor 
claimed  also  for  Ben  Ilussell  and  Mr.  Ogilvie.  With  this 
designation  the  Gerrymander  appeared  in  the  "  Boston  Gazette*' 
of  March  2G,  1812.  The  artist  succeeded  in  forming  a  very 
tolerable  caricature  of  Governor  Gerry  out  of  the  towns  of 
Andover,  Middleton,  and  LynnReld.  Salisbury  formed  the 
14*  u 
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head  anU  Ix^ttk  of  tliu  grifllii,  Sul^^in  \\m\  ^{wMi^ht^xtX  tliu  cJiiwti. 
The  tlLt»ig]i  of  iWm  fuiuoiui  jiolitii^l  cunuiluru  htm  Itvun  orrottiy 
oualy  attributed  both  to  Stnurt  and  tu  Julwai-d  Hm:snjuji» 
The  word  *' GtirryniiuuW,"  though  fully  iucorpoiatefl  iiilu  our 
loBgUf^^Or  has  hut  hitely  fouud  a  i>Ltce  in  the  dictionurica. 

Upon  tlio  diialU  of  Mn  (ivrry  th<^  proix^rty  tmsat^l  inUi  the 
posfi&ssioti  of  Klw.  Uhurlt^s  LowtiU,  fuLhi^r  of  thtj  |)oetj  hy  pur- 
chase fixiifi  Mrs.  Gutry,  Thti  ni!W  owiitr  ^^loiitly  iuii^mvtwl  and 
l)uuutiliod  thu  rsLaU'r  Lfio  s|>httutid  ohuH  givitJg  it  Llm  numo  of 
KlmwooiL  Dr*  Lowell  Ij*  Ltiiit  reinemberod  uj*  the  pustor  of  tho 
Wcht  Church  iu  J^ton,  where  mon) 
than  half  ii  cp»itury*a  HPrvic<i  hml  w> 
fully  jiicor]ioraU-d  hi^  nuuio  with  thut 
ldst<n'ic  ediUct;  Lhat  it  wiis  long  Ivltrr 
kiu>wn  as  Ijowrll'ti  Uain  hy  ils  ;njUMut 
de&igiiatioii.  Or*  jjOWLdi  allccl^t*th?d 
Uov.  8imtion  ITowaril,  m  whoec  timo 
the  diamautloil  ajipearaace  of  tho  Wcisit 
Church  ^avo  ocuiwiou  to  u  acono  hot 
^'^"^^'^  u&uidly  fomiiiiy  a  \yavi  of  the  *(yrvic««» 

As  a  couple  of  tTack  Tarn  wi'vo  passing  by  the  meeting-houso 
on  a  Sundjiy,  observing  the  remains  of  the  steeple,  which  was 
cut  down  by  the  British  troops  in  the  year  1775,  "Stop,  Jack," 
says  one  of  them,  "  d — n  my  eyes,  but  this  ship  is  in  distress  ; 
she  has  stnick  her  topmast.  Let 's  go  on  boanl  and  lend  her  a 
liand."  Upon  which  they  went  in,  but,  finding  no  assistance 
was  required  of  them,  they  sat  down  until  service  was  ended. 
On  their  going  out  they  were  heard  to  say,  "  Faith,  the  ship 
which  we  thought  wjis  in  distress  has  the  ablest  pilot  on  boaiil 
that  we  've  seen  for  many  a  day." 

Elm  wood  comprised  about  thirteen  aci-es,  and  is  sejmrated 
only  by  the  i-oad  from  Mount  Aidairn,  whei-e  the  mould  en- 
closes the  remains  of  two  of  the  poet's  children. 


'  I  thought  of  a  inoiiiul  in  sweet  Auburn, 
Where  a  little  hemlstone  stootl, 
How  the  flakes  were  folding  it  gently, 
As  (li<l  robins  the  babes  in  the  wooil." 
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James  liussell  Lowell,  after  leaving  college,  became,  in 
1840,  a  member  of  the  Suffolk  bar,  and  opened  an  office  in 
]k)ston.  In  this  he  was  true  to  the  traditions  of  his  family. 
His  grandsire  filled  the  office  of  United  States  District  Judge 
by  the  a])p<)intmcnt  of  Washington ;  his  father  studied  law  first 
and  divinity  aflcrwanls ;  while  his  uncle,  the  "  Jk)ston  lleber* 
of  1812,  was  also  bred  to  the  Iwir.  From  another  uncle,  Francis 
Cabot,  the  city  of  Lowell  takes  its  name ;  and  those  delightful 
intellectual  feasts,  the  Lowell  lectures,  arose  from  the  bounty  of 
another  member  of  this  family.  Mr.  Lowell  soon  relinquished 
the  law,  and  his  arguments  are  better  known  to  the  world 
tlirougli  the  medium  of  his  essays  and  verse  than  by  the  law 
rei>ort8.  In  1843  Lowell  jnined  with  Robert  Carter  in  the 
publication  of  the  "  Pioneer,"  a  magazine  of  brief  existence. 
The  broad  humor  and  keen  satire  of  the  "  lUglow  Papers," 
wliich  apiHjiircd  during  tlio  Mexican  War,  are  still  relished  by 
every  class  of  readers,  —  the  Yankee  dialect,  now  so  seldom 
hoanl  in  i(,«*  native  richness,  giving  a  piciuancy  to  the  language 
and  forces  to  the  poet's  ideiis.  We  have  the  assertion  of  a 
p(»pnlar  modern  humorist*  that  his  pnHluctions  made  no  im- 
pn'ssion  on  the  public  until  clothed  in  the  Yankee  vernacular, 
so  much  is  the  character  associated  with  the  idea  of  original 
mother-wit  and  shrewd  common-sense. 

"  Agin*  tlio  cliiiiibly  cmokiicckH  liuiig, 
An'  in  aniongat  'cm  nistetl 
The  old  queen '8  nnn  tliet  gran'ther  Young 
Fetchwl  back  from  Concord  busted." 

The  inquiry  seems  pertinent  whetlicr  we  are  not  on  the  eve 
of  jwssing  into  a  period  of  mediocrity  in  literature  as  well  as 
of  stitesnianship.  Prcscott,  Cooper,  Irving,  Everett,  and  Haw- 
thorne, Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Holmes,  and  Taylor, 
Emerson,  Bancroft,  and  ]\Iotley  are  no  more  numbered  among 
the  living,  and  the  names  of  those  who  are  to  take  their  places 
are  not  yet  written.  The  coming  generation  will  perhaps  look 
back  upon  ours  as  the  Golden  Age  of  American  Letters,  com- 

•  Henry  W.  Shaw  (Josh  Billingii). 
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parable  only  to  tlie  Golden  Age  of  Statesmen  in  the  day  of 
Webster,  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  their  contemporary  intellectu«d 
giants. 

As  respects  our  catalogue  of  native  authors,  fo\i%  if  any,  have 
ever  had  their  pens  sliarpened  by  necessity  or  dip|)ed  in  the  ink 
of  privation.  Most  of  them  have  been  endowed  with  suiiicient 
fortunes,  gravitating  naturally  into  literature,  which  they  have 
enriched,  to  the  great  fame  of  American  culture  at  home  and 
abroad.  Ix^ngfcllow,  it  is  said,  is  moit)  read  in  England  than 
any  native  poet,  Tennyson  not  excepted;  Ix)well  is  also  a 
favorite  there;  and  the  works  of  Irvhig,  Cooper,  and  Haw- 
thorne are  to  be  found,  in  and  out  of  the  author's  mother 
tongue,  in  the  stalls  of  London,  on  the  Paris  quays,  and  in  the 
shops  of  Leipsic  and  Berlin.  Perhaps  in  the  midtitude  of  young 
authors  now  earning  their  daily  bread  in  intellectual  labor, 
some  may  yet  rise  on  the  crest  of  the  wave  worthy  to  ivxieivo 
the  golden  stylus  from  these  honored  hands,  for  in  no  one  re- 
spect is  the  growth  of  our  country  moi*e  remarkable  than  in  the 
enlarged  and  still  increasing  area  of  the  literary  field  by  the 
multiplication  of  vehicles  of  information. 

Nearly  opposite  the  Lowell  mansion  once  stood  the  M'hite 
cottage  of  Sweet  Auburn,  some  time  the  home  of  Caixdino 
Howjml,  wIjo  liocaino  the  wife  of  IJov.  Samuel  Gilinan,  of 
CliJirleston,  in  1819,  and  is  widely  known  as  an  authoi-ess  of 
repute.  At  the  age  of  .sixteen  she  commenced  a  liteniry  career 
with  her  first  composition  in  i)oetry,  *STepthah's  liiish  Vow," 
which  was  followed  by  other  eflbrts  in  prose  ami  vei-se.  l*ev- 
lia[)s  her  best-known  work  is  the  "Recollections  of  a  Southern 
^Iiitron." 

Miss  Howard  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  llowanl,  a  ship- 
wright of  North  Sqnai-e,  IJoston.  Her  father  dying  in  her  in- 
fancy, Caroline  came  to  \\\i\  with  her  mother  at  Sweet  Auburn, 
wliose  wild  beauty  impressed  her  young  mind  with  whatever 
of  poetic  fire  she  may  have  jiossessed.  Indeed,  it  is  her  own 
admission  that  her  childhood  days,  passed  in  wandering  amid 
tlie  tangled  groves,  making  rustic  thrones  and  couches  of  moss, 
stamped  her  highly  imaginative  tempemment  with  its  subtle 
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influences.  In  girlhoo<l  she  was  fairy-liko ;  her  long  oval  face, 
from  which  the  clustering  curls  were  imrted,  having  a  deeply 
peacefully  contemplative  expression.  She  was  a  frequent  vis- 
itor at  Governor  Gerry's,  where  she  found  books  to  feed,  if  not 
to  satisfy,  her  cravings.  Owing  to  changes  of  residence,  her 
e<lucation  was  indifferent ;  but  her  mind  tended  most  naturally 
to  the  IxMiutiful,  music  and  drawing  su|>erseding  the  multipli- 
(uition-tnblo.  When  she  was  about  fifteen  she  walked,  every 
week,  four  miles  to  Boston,  to  take  lessons  in  French. 

We  close  our  chapter,  a  little  out  of  the  order  of  chronology* 
with  a  fragment  of  revolutionary  history,  which  subtracts  noth- 
ing from  the  interest  of  Elm  wood.  When,  on  the  twenty- 
fii*8t  of  April,  about  noon,  intelligence  reached  New  Haven 
of  the  Battle  of  Lexington,  the  local  militia  company  was 
immediately  called  out  by  its  captain,  Benedict  Arnold,  and 
forty  of  its  members  assented  to  his  proposal  to  march  at  once 
to  join  the  American  army  as  voluntcoi*8.  They  loft  New 
llavcn  the  next  day.  On  the  way  they  passed  through  Pom- 
fret,  and  were  joined  by  General  Israel  Putnam.  Arriving 
at  Cambridge,  they  were  quartered  in  the  "  splendid  mansion 
of  Lieutenant-Governor  Oliver."  Tliis  was  the  only  company 
on  the  ground  completely  uniformed  and  equipped ;  and,  owing 
to  its  soldier-like  appearance,  it  was  selected  to  deliver  the 
bofly  of  a  British  ofHcer  who  had  died  of  wounds  received  at 
Lexington.  The  company  remained  three  weeks  in  Cambridge, 
when,  with  the  exception  of  twelve  of  its  number,  who  accom- 
panied Arnold  on  his  adventurous  expedition  to  Canada,  it 
returned  to  New  Haven. 


IT  woulil  be  cunouB  to  juialyzo  tlw  foolingp  with  vrhich  ti 
dtnfoii  diilerent  in(UvuUiala  aj>pn>ach  u  rtiml  rwmuUry, 
Dauhtlcas  repulsion  is  apjuinnoat  in  tbo  mwh  uf  tlio  fjitJiit^u" 
luimW,  fur  ilctLt]k  iinil  tliu  gmvo  are  bnt  Ajnihri)  tiiibjwto  at  tho 
Iwst,  MUil  fijw  lire  ivilltiigly  Ijron^'lil  in  ooitUii:!  vrith  tho  oiitw^ml 
syinUok  of  tho  Kin^;  of  Ttin^ini. 


ENTRANCE  TO  MOUNT  AtJDUUN. 


Much  of  tho  aversion  to  graveyards  wliicli  is  felt  l)y  our 
country  people  may  be  attributed  to  ihe  hideous  and  fantastic 
emblems  which  are  sculptured  on   our  ancestors*  headstones. 
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The  death's-head,  cro&vbones,  and  hour-glass  are  but  little  em- 
ployed by  modern  art.  We  are  makuig  our  cemeteries  attrac- 
tive, and  —  shall  we  confess  it  ]  —  that  rivalry  displayed  along 
the  splendid  avenues  of  the  living  city  finds  expression  in  the 
habitations  of  the  dead. 

The  city  of  the  dead  has  much  in  common  with  its  bustling 
neighbor.  It  has  its  streets,  lanes,  and  alleys,  its  aristocratic 
([uartcr,  and  its  sequestered  nooks  where  the  lowlier  sleep  as 
well  ns  they  that  bear  the  burden  of  some  splendid  mausoleum. 
It  has  its  onlinanccs,  but  they  are  for  the  living.  Here  we 
may  nid  the  coniparison.  Stnt(>snicu  who  in  life  were  at 
rnniity  lie  ns  (pii(*tly  hem  as  do  those  giants  who  are  entombed 
in  Westminster  Abbey  with  only  a  slight  wall  of  earth  1>etween. 
Pitt  and  Fox  are  seiwiratcd  by  eighteen  inches. 

"  But  whore  are  tliey  —  the  rivals  !  a  few  feet 
Of  sullen  earth  divide  each  winding-sheet** 

Authoi-a,  learned  professors,  men  of  science,  ministers,  soldiers, 
and  niagistmtes  people  the  silent  streets.  Every  trade  is  repro- 
wnted.  The  rich  man,  whose  wealth  has  been  the  envy  of 
thousiinds,  takes  up  his  residence  here  as  naked  as  he  came 
into  the  world.  Sin  and  sufTcring  are  unknown.  Tliere  is  no 
money.  Night  and  <lay  are  alike  to  the  inhabitants.  The  dis- 
tjint  clock  strikes  the  hour,  unheeded.  Time  has  ended  and 
Eiornity  Ixjgun. 

Tcrhajw  Franklin  expressed  the  idea  of  death  as  beautifuDy 
ns  has  been  done  by  human  lips,  to  Miss  Hubbard  on  thd  death 
of  his  brother.     lie  says  :  — 

"  Our  friend  and  we  nre  invited  abroail  on  a  party  of  pleasure  that 
in  to  last  forever.  His  chair  in  firRt  reaily,  and  he  is  gone  before  us, 
—  wc  could  not  all  conveniently  Rtart  together,  and  why  should  you 
niid  I  l)e  grieved  at  this,  since  we  are  soon  to  follow,  and  we  know 
where  to  find  him  ?" 

Blount  Auburn  is  a  miniature  Switzerland,  though  no  loftier 
summits  than  the  Milton  Hills  are  visible  from  its  greatest  ele- 
vation. It  has  its  ranges  of  rugged  hills,  its  cool  valleys,  its 
lakes,  and  its  natural  terraces.      Tlie  Charles  might   bo  the 
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I  thine,  ami  Fi-esli  Pond  —  could  no  litter  luinic  Ik)  found  for 
80  lovely  a  sheet  of  water  1  —  would  servo  our  puri>o8c  for  Lake 
Constance.  A  thick  growth  of  suix^rb  forest-trees  of  singular 
variety  covered  its  broken,  romantic  surface ;  deep  ravines, 
shady  dells,  and  bold,  rocky  eminences  were  its  natural  attii- 
butes.     You  advance  from  surprise  to  surprise. 

Ai-t  has  softened  a  little  of  the  Siivage  iisi)ect  without  imixiir- 
uig  its  picturesqueness ;  has  hung  a  mantle  of  gn^en  tresses 
around  the  brow  of  some  gmy  rock,  or  drtii)ed  with  willows 
and  climbing  vines  each  sylvan  retreat.  The  gi*oon  lawns  ai-o 
aglow  with  rich  coloi-s,  —  purple  and  crimson  and  gold  set  in 
emenild.  Every  clime  has  been  challenged  ft)r  its  contribution, 
and  the  pahn  stancb  beside  the  pine.  "  How  beautiful  I "  is  the 
thought  which  even  the  heavy-heai-tod  must  experience  as  they 
pass  underneath  the  massive  granite  portal  into  this  i^'unidise. 
Nature  here  offers  her  consolation  to  the  mourner,  and  man  is, 
after  all,  only  one  of  the  wonderful  forms  sprung  from  her 
bosom. 

"  Lay  her  i'  the  earth  ; 

And  from  her  fair  and  unpolluted  flesh 

May  violets  spring  !  " 

As  you  thread  the  avenues,  the  place  grows  wonderfully  upon 
you.  The  repugnance  you  may  liavo  felt  on  entering  gives  way 
to  admiration,  until  it  seems  as  if  the  troubles  of  this  hfe  were 
like  to  fall  from  you,  with  your  grosser  nature,  leaving  in  their 
stead  nothing  but  peace  and  calm.  Turn  into  this  path  which 
sometimes  skirts  the  hillside,  and  then  descenils  into  a  secluded 
glade  environed  with  the  houses  of  the  dead.  Ileix)  the  work- 
men are  enlarging  the  interior  of  a  tond),  and  the  click  of  chisel 
and  hammer  vibrates  with  stmnge  dissonance  \\\io\\  the  stillness 
which  otherwise  enfolds  the  jdace.  And  one  fellow,  with  no 
feeling  of  his  office,  is  singing  Jis  he  plies  his  tjisk ! 

AVho  shall  write  the  annals  of  this  silent  cityl  A  sai'coi)h- 
agus  on  whicli  is  scidptured  a  plumed  hat  and  sword  ;  a  broken 
column  or  inverted  torch  ;  a  dove  alighting  on  the  apex  of 
yonder  tall  shaft,  or  is  it  not  just  unfolding  its  white  wings 
for  flight?  the  sacred  volume,  oi)en  and  speaking ;  a  face  trans- 
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figurcil,  witli  lioly  angels  flitting  about  in  marble  vesture.  Here 
in  a  corner  is  one  little  grave,  with  the  myrtle  lovingly  cluster- 
ing above  ;  and  here  is  no  more  room,  for  all  the  members  of 
tlio  family  are  at  home  and  sleeping.  Each  little  ridge  has  its 
story,  but  let  no  human  glioul  disturb  the  slumberer's  repose. 

Pa.ss  we  on  to  the  tower  and  up  to  the  battlement  Our 
similo  liolds  good,  for  here  in  gray  granite  is  a  counterfeit  of 
Homo  old  feudal  castle  by  tlio  J  thine.  ITcre  we  staml,  as  it 
wero,  in  an  amphitheatre,  hedgctl  in  by  walls  whose  green 
slowly  changes  into  blue  ere  they  lose  themselves  where  the 
o<MNin  lio8  glistening  in  the  dist^ince.  The  river,  making  its 
way  tlirough  the  hills,  is  at  our  feet.  The  rural  towns  which 
the  city,  like  some  huge  sequent,  ever  uncoiling  and  extending 
its  folds,  is  gradually  enveloping  and  strangling,  nestle  among 
tlic  hillsiilcs.  Seawar<l,  the  smoke  from  scores  of  tall  chimneys 
Rcnnis  and  disfigures  the  delicate  background  of  the  sky,  while 
tlioy  toll  of  life  and  activity  within  the  vast  workshop  l)eneath. 
IH  tlio  gn>:it  city  expand  as  it  will,  bore  in  its  midst  is  a  city 
of  gi-Jivcs,  its  circle  ever  extending.  It  needs  no  sootlisayer  to 
tell  us  which  will  yet  enroll  the  greater  number. 

A  view  of  Mount  Auburn  by  moonlight  and  from  this  tower 
wo  should  not  commend  to  the  timid.  The  white  monuments 
woidd  seem  so  many  apparitions  risen  from  their  sepulchral 
Imbitjitions.  The  swaying  and  munnuring  branches  would  send 
forth  stmnge  whisperings  above,  if  they  did  not  give  illusive 
moYonicnt  to  the  spectml  forms  beneath.  But  none  keep  vigil 
on  the  watch-tower,  unless  some  spirit  of  the  host  below  stands 
guard  upon  the  narrow  platfonn  waiting  the  final  trumpet 
sound. 

Mount  Auburn  has  always  l>een  comparoil  with  the  great 
cemetery  of  Paris,  originally  called  Mont  Louis,  but  now  every- 
whcn)  known  by  the  name  of  old  Fran9oi8  Delachaise,  the  con- 
fessor of  L)uis  Quatorze,  and  of  whom  Madame  de  Maintenon 
saiil  some  spiteful  things.  The  celebrated  French  cemetery  was 
laid  out  on  the  grounds  of  the  Jesuit  establishment,  and  first 
usimI  ft)r  sepulture  in  1804,  nearly  thirty  years  previous  to  the 
occupation  of  Mount  Auburn  for  a  similar  purpose.     The  area 
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of  the  AnKirinati  rotisiUorrtUly  txrev^U  UmL  of  Ihe  I'limian 
ccTiketery,    wliilu  iU  imltinil  iniviinU(5i:&  are  givutly  aupnior, 

Tho  two  oJiit»«t  earvivortJ  itmoug  tliu  fmuiilurs  of  Mount 
Auburn  were  Dr,  Jucoli  Hij;olow,  lU  cai'lii^t  friL^ml,  ami  AlrX- 
Htkiler  WnJaworth^  wlioiiiwilo  tlitj  fir^pt  l(i]H)graiiUir:il  «»)trvu}'.  It 
bIjouIJ  aflunl  Bingular  griitiHc;»tion  tt:i  Imve  livtnl  Ui  wituo**  not 
only  thftir  creatiou  sorviiit^  u«  a  itkCMJnl  for  cvory  <:itj*  uiul  villago 
iji  lliti  kiid,  but  also  to  «co  that  it  hm  \)cmi  tlic  ru^tital  mmiia 
of  preaorviug  ibo  n^nmine  of  iho^n  gfillioaHi  witUijj  Ua  cc>uj[*as3 
ixftm  tlmt  iiiisoalk^t  &i>irit  of  ^^rogix^s^  vvbkli  tluiNttotia  l)ju 
exiattiiirx)  of  tlio  niobt  nniikuit  of  our  city  grjiVMyanla.  It  in  tui 
Hku  as  tiot  llmt  tbn  roiimiiia  of  leunc  JoIikihou^  tlio  fimtiUor  of 
lloBton^  will  bo  dtfiturlx^d  civ  long,  ns  it  in  tnio  tbnt  tijo  fild 
«iidf>Nur<)  wbich  contiuiia  tbo  tisluiij  of  .Joliii  ILiuntok  iduI  of 
Sfuuuul  Atlams  han  Imou  luiicb  mici'i^cliL'd  \i\vm.  HUould 
tliia  c<:intiuuo,  wo  boitu  tbo  mlicv  of  IIlojw  jmtriotis  will  bo  iro* 
hiovod  to  ftoiiko  of  tlj<j  niml  ctinietoiii'ja)  where  Llicir  couiiliymon 
ituiy  Tonr  that  rtioitiiiLiont  to  tboir  tnoniory  Lbt?  luck  of  which 
*avora  ujuch  Uxj  8tron(j1y  of  the  ijjjJirutitotld  of  ri^publica, 

liul  tbia  exf>itriunce  in  r^gnnl  bo  ceiDetoriejA  \s  not  peculiar  to 
American  cities,  Tbo  olil  biiriiO-^roiuiil  of  Unjibill-FiL^ltLs  in 
London,  culloJ  by  Soulliuy  IIk'  "  Cuuiim  Snnt^i  of  tbo  J)iaso»t- 
crs, "  ami  wber*j  Itujiyini^  Georgo  Fox,  Isa.ic  Wntts,  nnd  Da 
Foe  Jio,  was  only  preserved,  in  1807,  aft4?r  considerable  ngitA- 
tion.  Tbfi  ancii^nt  custom  of  entoinhmiiiit  under  cburchos  may 
nliio  be  considerod  ncnily  olisoJoto,  T!iO  nhX  Knj;][sli  ciiHie* 
drnU  nn^  vast  cliiirntd-bouscs,  iri  whi(;h  iJjtLn-mouts  arc  pro- 
bibitod  by  act  of  riulinmonl,  spooinl  anMioiity  W-iug  hoccasary 
for  interment  in  WciHtminslf.T  Ablx^.  Tlic  innndato^  of  hcidtli 
nVnui  wvva  huy^  dinvei^'ardt^d^  but  Ihr  ahsolulti  insrcnvity  of  ibis 
method  of  sopnitnro  Im**  Ih.'ou  loo  Hbnr|)ly  deamuiit rated  by  tbo 
groat  tiro  in  Boston  to  need  otbor  cxanj[dea* 

Neither  nro  th*^  nmil  cchn^tcrioa  t^>t«lly  exempt  from  adverao 
coutiugendos.  War  is  tln?ir  groat  eiK^my,  ami  an  ihcy  am 
usujilly  located  upon  groni^d  thf<  Xicsi  ada]>tei1  to  tbo  o]>eralioi^3 
of  a  eiogo,  tlicy  have  oftcu  become  the  theatre  of  sau(;uioary 
conflict     TLg  shattered  stones  at  Gottyshurg,  where  Hjo  dead 
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once  lay  more  thickly  above  ground  than  beneath,  wiD  long 
bear  witness  of  the  destructive  power  of  shot  and  shell.  Cave 
Hill,  the  beautiful  burinl-placo  of  Louisville,  Ky.,  long  bore 
the  scars  made  by  Genci-al  Nelson's  trenches. 

We  do  not  now  need  to  cite  the  customs  of  the  ancients  who 
often  built  their  cemetcnes  without  their  walls,  since  the  prac- 
tice of  interment  within  the  limits  of  our  larger  cities  is  now 
generally  oxprcjssly  forbidden.  Our  own  ancestors  chose  the 
vicinity  of  their  churches,  as  was  the  custom  in  Old  England. 
Sonu^tinu^s  burials  worn  niado  alon;;  the  highway's,  and  not  un- 
frccpiently  in  the  private  grounds  of  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
This  custom,  which  has  )>revailcd  to  its  greatest  extent  in  the 
country,  has,  in  many  instances,  been  productive  of  consequen- 
ces revolting  to  the  sensibilities.  Often  the  fee  of  a  family 
graveyard  has  paascd  to  strangers.  We  have  seen  little  clusters 
of  gravestones  standing  uncared  for  in  the  midst  of  an  open 
lioM  ;  we  have  known  them  to  lie  prostrate  for  years,  and  even 
to  be  removed  where  they  obstructed  the  mo^ving. 

There  was  a  curious  resemblance  between  the  manner  of 
sepulture  ])ractised  by  the  ancient  Celts  and  Britons  with  tliat 
in  vogue  among  the  American  aborigines.  The  former  buried 
their  dead  in  cists,  barrows,  cavities  of  the  rocks,  and  beneath 
mounds.  The  deceased  were  often  placed  in  a  sitting  posture, 
an<l  their  arms  and  trinkets  deposit<Ml  with  them.  The  latter 
hi»apod  up  mounds,  or  cai-ofully  conccaloil  their  dojid  in  caves. 
The  impl(Muonts  of  war  or  the  cluise,  l>olonging  to  the  warrior, 
wore  always  laid  by  his  side  for  his  use  in  the  happy  hunting- 
gnunids.  iSonu^  analogy  in  religious  belief  would  justly  bo 
infiM-nMl  fmm  this  similarity  of  customs.  The  Indian  remains 
are  (Commonly  founil  in  a  sitting  j»03ture  also,  except  where  cir- 
cumstinccs  do  not  admit  of  inhumation,  when  they  are  fre- 
quently placeil  on  scaffohls,  in  a  reclining  posture,  in  the 
branches  of  trees  and  out  of  the  reach  of  wild  animals.  This 
disposition  of  the  dead  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the  red-men 
of  North  America. 

Our  own  sepulchral  rites  have  altered  but  little  in  *a  century. 
Maidcind  yet  craves  **  the  bringing  homo  of  bell  and  burial " 
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A  liundred  years  ago,  carriiiges  being  as  yet  coiifiiieil  to  tlio 
few,  the  greater  part  of  the  mourners  often  walked  to  the  gnivc 
Decorum,  indeed,  exacted  that  the  immediate  relatives  of  a 
deceased  person  should  walk  in  procession,  no  matter  what  the 
weather  might  be.  These  were  followed  by  acquaintances,  who 
paid  with  simuLited  sorrow  the  duties  requinnl  of  them  by 
fasliion.  A  train  of  empty  caiTiages  brought  up  the  roar,  wliilo 
the  bells  were  tolled  to  keep  the  devil  at  a  respectful  distance. 
The  custom  of  the  nearest  friends  following  the  body  to  the 
grave  in  their  moments  of  greatest  affliction  originatetl,  it  is 
said,  with  us  in  New  England.  It  is  worthy  of  being  cLissod 
with  that  other  agonizing  Jiorror  which  comi>ellod  the  mourner 
to  listen  to  the  fall  of  the  clods  upon  the  cofHn. 

Hired  mournera  have  not  yet  made  their  appeamnce  among 
us  ;  but  if,  while  we  stand  licre  in  l^Iomit  Auburn,  wo  scan  the 
faces  of  the  occupants  of  yonder  long  train  of  vehicles,  how 
many  shall  bear  the  impress  of  real  grief] 

**  Hot.    My  lonl,  I  came  to  see  your  father's  funeml. 
"  Uam.   I  pray  thee,  tlo  not  mock  me,  fellow-student;  I  think  it  was  to 
see  my  mother's  wedding." 

The  incrciising  cost  of  funerals  is  becoming  a  matter  of  seri- 
ous solicitude.  The  equality  of  the  grave  is  by  no  uiejins  appli- 
cable to  these  displays.  The  rich,  who  ciin  afford  to  be  lavish, 
are  copied  by  the  poor,  who  cannot  alibrd  it.  The  trajipings  of 
the  hearse,  the  number  and  (ileganco  of  the  (uirriages,  are  noted 
fur  imitation.  "  Such  a  one  made  a  i)0()r  funend,"  or  "  Thoro 
were  but  half  a  dozen  carriages,"  fi)llowcd  by  an  expi-essive 
shrug,  are  not  uncommon  remarks,  serving  to  fix  the  worldly 
condition  of  the  deceascul. 

Pomp  at  funends  is  an  inheritance  which  lapsed  into  the 
observance  of  a  few  siniplij  forms  under  our  PuriUm  ancestoi's. 
It  grew  mider  the  province  into  such  jn'oportions  as  wUled  for 
the  intervention  of  positive  law  to  prevent  the  poorer  classes 
ruining  themselves,  for  it  was  long  the  custom  to  present 
mourning* scarfs,  gloves,  and  gold  rings  to  all  the  friends  and 
relatives. 
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In  England  Lord  Chesterfield  was  among  the  first  to  dis- 
countenance ostentatious  funerals.  His  will,  marked  by  pecu- 
liarities, provides  for  his  own  last  rites  in  these  words  :  — 

"  Satiated  with  the  pompous  follies  of  this  life,  of  which  I  haye 
had  an  imcommon  sliare,  I  would  have  no  posthumous  ones  dis- 
played at  my  funeral,  and  therefore  desire  to  be  buried  at  the  next 
huryiii<r-pln<'c  t4)  tlio  place  wlieiv.  I  Hhull  dio,  and  limit  the  whole 
oxiHMiwj  at  my  funeml  to  one  hundred  iM^unds." 

Not  uufitMiuently,  however,  the  will  of  a  deceased  peison  is 
thwarted,  ns  was  the  case  with  Govoniur  Burnet,  whose  friends 
won*.  <letonnined  that  his  exit  should  not  bo  made  without  noise 
or  ceremony,  in  accordance  witli  his  request. 

The  Irish  may  claim  pre-emiuence  for  singularity  in  the 
funereal  rite.  With  us  the  house  of  mourning  is  sacredly 
devoted  to  silence  and  sorrow.  We  step  as  lightly  as  if  we 
fcai-cd  the  slumberer's  awakening.  The  light  bums  dimly  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  costing  pale  shadows  on  the  recumbent, 
rigi<l  figuro,  robed  for  eternity.  Hushed  and  awe-stricken 
watchers  flit  noiselessly  about.  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to 
comprehend  the  orgies  which  usually  attend  on  a  *'  wake."  All 
we  know  is,  it  is  a  custom,  and  as  such  is  respected,  though  to 
our  mind  "  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance." 

Onr  vonomtion  for  the  dead  is  not  of  that  fine,  subtle  quality 
that  ^uunla  (hn  i>lac45  of  8oi)idturo,  evon  of  the  grwit,  with  jeal- 
ous cnro.  The  mother  of  Wasliinj^ton  long  slept  in  an  unknown 
gi-avo  ;  tln^  ]»lar.e  whoro  the  ashes  of  Monroe  were  dei>ositeil  was 
wollnij^h  forgotten,  while  that  of  President  Taylor  is  neglected. 
It  is  but  lately  that  a  stone  has  been  placed  above  the  last 
resting-place  of  Samuel  Adams.  Michel  Ney  has  no  monu- 
ment in  P^re  la  Chaise.  What  better  illustration  of  the  doom 
of  greatness  than  the  ca6h  entry-  u\xni  the  parish  records 
of  the  Madeleine?  ''Paid  seven  francs  for  a  coffin  for  the 
Widow  Capet." 

Low  as  we  are  inclined  to  estimate  our  own  reverence  for  the 
dcparteil,  it  is  infinitely  greater  than  exists  in  England  or 
Franco  at   the  present   day.     Just  now  we  related  that  the 
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gT!ivcs  of  tlio  martyrs  wore  only  jiivaorvt'tl  in  I»mKiti  Ijy  a 
miTTovr  cliunco.  \x\  thc;«OH'^ilJo<l  work  of  Tt.'i»toiutJoii  la  the  ^Ftinil 
old  catlibclmU  \ikv,  ChtwUT  and  Ilittiv  tt  t«  vUti^t  tliut  Ujo 
lionea  of  biahofwt,  jud^^i^,  iitid  iita  mii^imttia  of  tlui  tiinu,  wJioao 
rmikaitiH  wi^ro  8ttpj>o«^l  to  buvo  Ir^h  coikAi^rnot]  to  uvt.'rtnatitig 
rt«t»  tiuvii  tjf^i^ii  dug  np  from  ilia  c<»lJan  miO  cart<x1  away  liko 
ISO  ]uui:h  rubbbli  1 

111  P^ro  la  ("halae  you  may  aee  half  ou  acra  of  gnivu$tone« 
cnllwtfHi  in  ii  wtrlriin  |iart  of  tlui  'x^mrt4?ry-  Tlieao  out'C  l>oloj»gLil 
to  gmvc'j^^  tho  leiifli^  of  whidk  liaviJi^^  ex  pi  ml  or  jjurcliudu  not 
bidiig  completed  withiu  a  spec i lie  time,  Llm  Ijuuulijloni^^  aro  itt* 
inovtHl^  thb  remiiinB  disintijrrod  ami  consignod  to  a  oonunon 
trencli.  In  tlie  tW^  of  tluit  morbid  «i^nti mentality  di3]>lnyiHl  by 
tho  Fnrn(!b  in  IIie^  oonstrutitiou  L>f  thuir  tombs  amX  Lboir  d<H!onk 
iiou  at  t^rtiLin  ptnioda  with  ulmpkta,  wn^ntba,  and  tPtjm»*trifr^f  it 
ik  boliovud  that  no  i^thcr  c-ivdi/nl  nation  ri^^'unld  tbti  biiHftl  <if 
tbo  f^mtmon  i>t^op)o  with  w>  mm^b  iufliJroK'ncfl.  EvwJi  tlm  |HJ»)r 
(Uiiuoauj  aulla  liim±io]f  Uj  i^btjiin  a  i:oMin  in  wliirb  to  bnry  bja 
Either;  aad  one  i>f  tbo  iiumI  ple^ukiig  fratnitv  of  tbo  Anu^ncan 
ccmytory  ia  the  spaco  set  ai^irt  for  tbo  intomiuat  of  #tranj;i^T% 

Ihuab-t  intiujh'd  of  tlio  ^;mvtiHli^j^^t:v  liow  Imig  n  man  will  Ho 
in  tbo  earth  cru  bo  niL  This  ipR^tion  bjis  Urn  nnswortnl  in  a 
manner  fhim  tlim^  to  tinui  wlh^itj  nK-n^juiv^  nf  iilenLifit^iLtjuji  havo 
becomo  neeetisiiry.  Tlio  btidy  t^f  Henry  IV.  waa  iivcigniitoil  in 
Canterbury  Cathedrid  aftor  ni^jirly  four  and  a  bjilf  centnrii^ 
Tlio  remaina  tif  ^.'harlos  I,  weru  abo  fully  iib^ntilieJ  by  tho 
striking  rose m bianco  to  portraits  anil  tbu  di vision  tjf  tiju  btad 
from  the  trunk.  TIk*  bodii^s,  in  theso  tiiwtes,  wi^ri^  of  enni-so  em- 
balmed, llunry  VUl.  hail  lieen  intt!n'ud  in  tlie  wiunu  vmdt  in 
wbich  OuirliM  I.  biuL  In^en  deiKhiiteib  Tho  b^uh^n  eollin  of 
ITenry^  which  wils  cn^bii^ed  in  one  tff  \Too*b  ha/l  been  foi^c*^! 
o^K^n,  oxhihiting  the  Kkob'tim  of  the  kiiif^'  after  tho  lapao  of  2iU^ 
years.  Tlie  diHinUmuent  uf  hcuuja  in  T^^ypt,  Pinnpeii^  and 
elsewhere,  afler  they  havu  hiin  in  tlio  eartb  more  tkin  a  tlkon* 
Blind  year^r  renders  it  inkpriictii^blu  to  fix  any  limit  for  their 
preservation . 

A  city  like  Blount  Aubunii  wldcli  counts  it8  ei^btceu  tbou- 
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sand  inliabitants,  requires  time  to  observe.  There  are  the 
natural  beauties  of  tree,  shrub,  and  flower;  there  are  the 
tombs,  the  monuments,  and  the  simple  stones.  Then  there  are 
the  epitaphs,  some  of  whicJi  even  the  casual  visitor  may  not 
read  without  emotion.  He  may  stand  before  the  tablets  of 
Kirkland,  Ihickminstor,  Everett,  Story,  Channing,  or  wander 
about  until  the  namo  of  Mai-garet  Fuller  or  of  Mrs.  I'artou 
stays  his  footste|)s.  Not  fur  fn>ni  the  entrance  is  the  tomb  of 
tlie  gifted  Prussian,  Spurzlioim,  a  chaste  and  beautiful  design. 
lk)wditcirs  stiitue,  in  bronzx),  by  Ball  Hughes,  challenges  our 
respect  for  the  man  who  was  the  equal  of  Lai)lace  in  everything 
but  vanity.  Longfellow  and  Sumner,  lifelong  friends,  also  lie 
here. 


THK  FIRST  CHAPKL. 

Mount  Aubitm  Iwasts  of  other  architectural  features  besides 
its  tombs,  of  which  so  many  are  now  being  built  above  ground 
that  tin;  aviMiues  will,  in  time,  ac(|uiro  a  certain  resenddance  to 
Pei*o  la  Chaise,  where  one  seems  always  walking  in  the  streets 
of  a  city.  The  Chapel  is  a  gem  of  its  kind,  a  cathedral  in  the 
diminutive.  It  has  become  a  centml  object  of  attraction,  from 
the  works  of  art  it  contains,  —  the  most  remarkable  specimens 
of  statuary  in  America.     They  were  designed  to  represent  four 
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lUatinct  poriods  of  American  history,  —  tht)  (^oUjhjMl,  Hiwolti- 
tif*iifiry,  AHtiUJiLj^tLuti  of  iSiiVL^Lt^i^'uty,  luui  tho  Sn|^ivimu;y  of  tliu 

Tim  iirat  j^liu^u  is  uxlitbiled  by  Jfjlin  Wititljn»[^  who  u|>|K;tira 
"  in  Im  Iiubit  W3  ha  IIvihI/'  wilh  ruir^  Uoubk^t,  ^uiil  )io!m^  Tlio 
figure  ia  fi<iiiti?t^l^  nmX  ]i:ia  a  contomjjIiitiVLt  air.  This  wm  tho 
wc)rk  of  Horatio  Orr^ajougU, 

Crawforti  iwlecltid  >lam^  Otiu  as  a  tyjw  of  tlw  Uuvulittioitp 
Hid  conception  b  gmml  tiinl  impreiisive  in  treAtinoat,  uoblu  and 
^trtkiii^  in  funu  autl  fca^turCf  tliou^h  to  us  tlktrtt^  apjicai^  a 
niiliomWmliincL*  of  diMppryn  Si>iuu  Jiiult  liit^  been  fo  ujul  by 
critics  with  tljt^  pofM^t  uii  too  tbujitnf:^!,  but  tliid  objuctiou  daa^ 
not  Hnil  auppuii  m  Uni  vitry  gfuoml  ii<buii'uUon  l>oiiLowiHl  uim*u 
tbfi  work,  wlai^li,  to  hv^  ju^lyi'*l  by  Uii;  ^^rouiis  tlmt  asjii'mbk  lnj- 
foivi  it^  iti  yonaiii«rwl  tln^  pot^r  atiioni;  tli4ij*e  uiiubW  Vinuio 
IL'Qiu  vi«itc<i  tlio  Cbt^lH^  wbitn  ahu  wjiu  rugii^n^l  in  uitHlt^lliit-^ 
her  statue  of  AbntUftni  Lincoln,  uiul  utuditiLl  Lbu  Ij^nrii  of  (Hi«t 
attentively. 

The  artist,  who,  wa  beliovti,  be:iam(3  totally  blind  beforo  thi*» 
work  was  completed,  did  not  aucei^od  in  i^roatin^  tlio  idtnd  i^' 
<  HJH  i\s  \x  *  l!anni  nf  iiro,"  but  nitluT,  )l^  it  stiouiy  to  us,  L^f  tMlni 
lUMi  mnacioua  powur,  J»ut  tliis  wln'M^lb  is  i:N[avss*Hl  willi 
j^rt^^it  skill.  (Hia  in  ^iwiU  to  ua  by  l»liu;kbnrn  witb  ik  rounti*- 
nutu:o  ratljor  di4JtiH\tl  tlj:in  suvuto.  Hu  wji3  a  iitiTr}''  citnifmuion, 
imadbl^i  to  a  dogn-^e,  but  njiij^iianimous,  —  tbe  litu  of  tlui  dulni 
and  deteatution  of  the  ciown  oibrors.  Ho  mi^^lit  luivo  ap|K';iivi[ 
in  the  VGry  attitude  in  wbicb  Crf^wfoi^l'd  clii^l  hats  lefl  hint 
when  makin^^'  his  colobratod  ri:ply  U)  CgviTnor  llL^rnanl.  Hav- 
mg  cited  Duinatj  tbii  famous  Fi'oudi  junat,  tb«  OovnTUor  in* 
(juirud  wh(j  Doniat  was,  *^  Ila  i.^  a  vury  distinju^uiiihiHl  ei\  iliau," 
answered  Olid,  "  iind  not  tin^  lesa  nn  authority  fnmi  Wng  nn- 
knowu  to  your  Isxcc^llency." 

Opposite  the  statutt  r^f  Oti.s  irt  thiit  uf  John  Ailaina,  by  I^an- 
dol[iii  Tto^ry]^.  Ji  iK)iH*.ysL*a  niurli  iiiNUiatiuu  and  L'harjiet<.'i', 
Wn^r  attired  in  the  eostuiae  of  tlju  tiiue^  ho  that  ona  eecfl  tbe 
man  aa  he  rtsaliy  ap]>i^ar<!d,  and  tiot  a  hiy  liguro.  Tbe  garb  of 
1776,  male  and  femalu,  civil  and  military,  wo^  worn  with  as 
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much  case  and  grace  as  any  more  modern  costume  has  been, 
nor  will  it  in  after  time  appear  a  whit  more  awkward  than  that 
wliich  happens  to  be  the  fashion  of  the  present  generation. 
Jolin  Adams  in  toga  and  sandals  would  be  no  greater  anachro- 
nism than  Julius  Caesar  in  trousers  and  French  boots. 

No  doubt  the  proudest  moment  Mr.  Adams  ever  knew  was 
the  day  on  wliich  he  was  presented  to  George  III.  as  the  first 
AiiMM'iain  Andwissador.  "  Sir,"  said  the  king,  "  I  was  the  last 
man  in  my  kingdom  to  consent  to  your  indo|)endenco,  and  I 
shall  bo  the  la.st  to  do  anything  to  infringe  it,"  —  a  manly  as 
well  as  kingly  speech. 

Judge  Story's  statue  has  a  singular  appropriateness  in  this 
place.  lie  was  the  early  friend  of  Mount  Auburn,  and  de- 
livered the  l>oautiful  and  impressive  address  of  consecration, 
lie  often  visited  its  precincts,  and  lies  couched,  as  he  wished  to 
lie,  l)cncath  its  green  turf.  His  son,  William  W.  Story,  wrought 
on  ilia  lalH»r  of  love  niany  years,  and  produced  a  masterpiece. 

1  »(»sidos  those  mom  prominent  subjects  there  are  in  the  grounds 
of  Mount  Auburn  numerous  works  from  the  cliiscls  of  Dexter, 
r>rackott,  Cai-cw,  and  others.  There  is  also  the  monumental 
urn  erected  in  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  in  the  day  of  the  Old 
Crescent,  in  memory  of  Fmnklin,  since  placed  above  the  tomb 
of  Charles  Bulfinch,  one  of  the  authors  of  that  improvement. 
The  first  monument  in  the  cemetery  was  erected  over  the  re- 
mains of  Hannah  Adams,  the  historian. 

Powers  and  Crawford  and  the  elder  Greenough,  after  making 
the  name  of  American  art  res|)ected  at  home  and  abroad,  now 
live  only  in  their  works.  At  the  first  Great  Exhibition  at 
Sydenham  our  sculptors  bore  oflf  the  palm  for  beauty,  leaving 
to  their  European  brethren  the  award  for  rugged  strength.  Of 
cither  of  the  triumvirate  of  deceased  sculptors  we  have  named 
it  would  be  i>08sible  to  say,  — 

"  He  dated  from  the  creation  of  the  beautiful." 

The  cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  which  is  worthy  of  being 
compared  with  no  other  than  itself,  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society.     "Within  that  body  the 
15  V 
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idea  originated  with  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow,  whose  professional  ex- 
perience condemned  the  [tractice  of  burials  beneiith  the  city 
churches,  while  the  ovei-crowded  state  of  the  graveyards  was  an 
evil  calling  even  more  loudly  for  remedy.  A  meeting  was  held 
at  Dr.  Bigelow's  house  in  Summer  Street,  Boston,  as  early  as 
November,  1825,  at  which  wei-o  i)resont  Jolm  Lowell,  Oeoi-go 
Bond,  William  Sturgis,  Thomas  W.  Ward,  Samuel  P.  Ganliner, 
Jolin  Tapjmn,  Dr.  Bigelow,  and  Nathan  Hale.  From  this  time 
the  purpose  seems  never  to  have  been  lost  sight  of  by  Dr. 
Bigelow.  Tlio  cretlit  of  originating  the  idea  of  a  rural  cemetery 
in  the  vicinity  of  Boston  belongs  to  William  Tudor,  who  bcfoi-e 
1821  suggested  this  very  remedy  for  the  evils  attendant  ujion 
burials  within  the  city.  His  plan  did  not  differ  from  that 
eventually  carricil  out  in  Mount  Aiibuni. 

The  Horticultuml  Society  having  been  incorporated  in  1821), 
an  informal  meeting  Wiis  hold  at  the  Exchange  Colfee  House  in 
November  of  the  next  year,  to  initiate  steps  to  bring  before  the 
l)ublic  a  plan  for  the  purchase  of  a  garden  and  cemetery.  From 
this  meeting  others  proceeded,  until  a  committee  was  formed 
with  authority  to  secure  a  suitable  site.  George  W.  Brimmer, 
Esq.,  was  then  the  proprietor  of  the  tract  known  as  Sweet 
Auburn,  but  previously  iis  Stone's  woods,  which  ho  had  secured 
with  the  vii^w  of  making  himself  a  riisiiUuicc  ami  park.  These 
wouils  had,  up  to  this  time,  been  a  favorite  i*esort  for  parties  of 
jileasure,  but  the  axe  had  already  begun  its  work  of  ruin  when 
]\[r.  Brimmer  appeared  on  the  scene  to  arrest  it.  This  gentle- 
man, who  had  seen  P6re  la  Chaise,  became  an  active  sympa- 
tliizer  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  cemetery  on  that  ])lan. 
He  had  given  $  (),000  fur  Sweet  Auburn,  which  he  now  ten- 
<l(^rc(l  to  the  llorti(;ultuiid  Society  lor  this  sum.  The  oiler  was 
accepted.  The  names  of  the  most  prominent  and  influential 
imnibci's  in  the  connnunity  are  allieil  with  the  foundation. 
Wubster,  Story,  and  Everett  took  an  active  part.  The  one 
hundred  subscribei-s  recjuireil,  at  sixty  dollars. each,  to  complete 
the  purcluise,  were  (piickly  secured.  On  the  24th  of  Septeui- 
ber,  1831,  Mount  Auburn  wtis  formally  dedicated.  The  lirst 
interment  took  place  tluring  the  following  year. 
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Clashing  interests  between  the  society  and  the  lot-holders 
soon  called  for  new  measures.  A  sinall  beginning  had  been 
luiide  witli  the  pi'oposed  gtiiTlen,  but  the  income  from  the  cem- 
etery, greiiter  tJian  had  been  expected,  promised  to  increase 
beyond  the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine.  It  became  evi- 
dent that  the  whole  tract  would  he  wanted  for  a  cemetery.  The 
idea  of  Hopamtion  from  the  jiarcnt  society  under  a  government 
of  its  own  suggested  itself,  and  wsis  iit  length  i)K)|>osed  by 
Mai-shall  P.  Wilder.  The  discussion  on  this  point  was  warm 
and  [>rotmcted ;  so  much  so  that  Jiulge  Story,  who  acted  as 
chairman  of  the  cemet(*ry  committee,  one  day  took  ]iis  hat  and 
left  tht^  meeting  in  anger,  but  was  induced  to  return.  The 
terms  of  separ.ition  wei-e  finally  armngeil  and  incorporated  into 
the  charter  of  the  Mount  Auburn  Association.  The  society 
relinijuished  its  rights  upon  payment,  annuidly,  of  one  fourth  of 
the  income  of  tlie  cemeti'ry,  after  deducting  a  iixed  sum  for  its 
ex  pond  i  turns. 

This  most  popular  of  our  societies  hsis  already  received  a  very 
lai"ge  income  fi-om  this  source,  —  sufHcient  to  enable  it  to  ex- 
pand and  beautify  with  its  touch  the  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Union.  Taste  is  developed.  A  hanging  garden  is  suspended 
above  the  door  of  every  cottage,  and  llesiKjrides  gives  up  its 
golden  treasures  at  our  command.  Not  the  least  of  its  benefits 
is  the  inauguration  of  Mount  Auburn,  where  the  weary 

"  Clioosc  their  ground 
And  take  their  rest." 

In  his  address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  comer-stone  of 
Old  Horticultural  Hall,  in  1845,  Mr.  Wilder  well  said  :  — 

"  And  Iw  it  ever  remembered,  that  to  the  Massachusetts  Horticul- 
tuml  Society  the  comnuniity  nre  indebted  for  the  foundation  and 
ronwcnition  of  A[ount  Anbnrn  Cemetery,  —  that  hallowed  resting- 
place,  that  ganlen  of  graves." 

We  entere<l  the  cemetery  with  a  funeral  cortkge^  and  we  now 
depart  Avith  one.  Once  past  the  gate  the  staid  and  solemn 
collection  of  carriages  becomes  dismembered,  and  its  sinuous 
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block  lino  piirU  tti  rmgiii(tiit«»  T\w  tlHvrr  cnkcka  Uh  whip,  the 
liorsee  break  into  ji  rttttlin^f  \HWA^-f  while  ifm  <:<muiutijmccfl  of  thu 
so-called  mournerH  uiv  (lUuiivd  a^  MmUlejily  uh  if  u  cIoikL  h^ij 
pAttad  from  tKutcnUi  the  fiuu.  llon.^  cohiub  thu  hmirttu  U>  join 
the  lioaiuwanl  nii;i;,  tuiiJ  iivtui  tlir,  still  w«j<i[>iiig,  rchu^Ukiit  frimiiU 
are  whirlod  ft  way  iu  »pitti  tif  tUtimiH^lvii**.  lii  it  a  liuruil  with 
militiiry  liont>r«  'i  At  ^iiU.>rin^  thu  liand  jthiys  »  *tir*;(t,  th«  com- 
nulus  fylluwinfj  with  uruin  n;v<irwicj,  iluwiiai^l  tiyna,  ami  ititsa^^ 
imnl  trwul.  The  w^JIlii  U  Joworwl  iiiUi  tho  gtavw  and  a  VoUuy 
aitiCjliurgeiK  Once  U^ond  ti»oi  gnty  ariiia  aru  shtaildptvil,  Uut 
luuak  fitriktia  up  a  Jivuly  uir,  aiul  tho  cum|iui»y  iiiart^h*;!!  awny  a^ 
gaylyaa  on  a  iicLklay,  Dtt^^ontin  would  s^m  to  i^lialUni^j'W  JBudi 
obacrviiuwia  The  coutnut  is  soim^wlmt  too  strongly  deJhaHl ; 
Iho  wviikion  fnoin  ifri^l  to  j<kyou«u*.(W  Houudhiu;^  dii^aknhLitt 
and  imwoi-thy. 

lyuergiiib'  fi'^HH  Mount  Aulmni,  wo  tukc  wmiwul  of  tho 
iwinging  sign  pi^intiu^  to  iUa  lane  leading  to  Vrxs^ii  l\>nd, 
wUlch  Ilea  but  a  littlu  iHstf*iifio  away,  ciDl>o»om*id  aiuoug  tlio 
woody  hilU  In  Jutglaiid  oar  ]>oudd  woidd  ho  calteil  lakos^ 
flnd  our  lakes  might  vie  with  Coapian  or  Euxini^.  But  our 
ponds  have  this  advantage,  that,  while  bearing  their  miniature 
billows  in  sunnner,  they  become  in  winter  solid  acres  of  ice, 
to  bo  harvested  within  the  huge  storehouses  on  their  banks. 
Nature  has  fixed  these  reservoirs  where  they  may  best  slake  the 
thirst  of  the  cities,  so  that  whether  ten  or  twenty  nules  away 
we  may  drink  of  their  waters. 

Fresh  Pond  seems  to  be  the  natuml  source  of  numerous 
underground  sti-eams,  which  arc  found  whenever  the  earth  is 
penetmUul  to  any  depth  l)ctw(;en  it  and  Charlcstown.  Its 
shores  have  been  looked  upon  with  peculiar  favor  for  country- 
seats  by  such  as  have  known  its  natuml  advantages ;  we  would 
not  attempt  to  fix  a  period  when  it  wjis  not  a  famed  resort  for 
recreation,  liig-wigged  magistrates  and  college  students  came 
here  under  the  Colony,  boating,  angling,  or  haunting  the  cool 
gi-oves.  It  was  fi-om  the  eflects  of  exposure  during  a  fishing 
excursion  hero  that  poor  Governor  Burnet  got  his  death. 

Historically  the  place  has  its  claims  as  having  served  as  a 
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refuge  for  the  itanic-strickon  women  and  cliildron  of  tho  neigh- 
borhood on  the  19t]i  of  April,  1775.  One  of  those  fugitives 
thus  relates  lier  exiHsrioncc  :  — 

"A  few  hours  with  the  dawning  day  convinced  us  tho  bUiody 
purpose  was  executing  ;  the  platoon  firing  assuring  us  the  rising  sun 
must  witness  the  bloody  carnage.  Not  knowing  what  tho  event 
would  be  at  Cambridge  at  the  return  of  these  bloody  nifllans,  and 
Reeing  another  brigade  despatched  to  the  assistance  of  the  fonuofi 
looking  with  the  ferocity  of  barbarians,  it  seeme<l  necessary  to  rctlro 
to  some  place  of  safety  till  the  adaniity  wa«  posHwl.  My  partner  hwl 
been  conlinwl  a  fortnight  by  sickness.  Aft<T  dinner  we  set  out,  not 
knowing  whither  we  went.  We  were  directed  to  a  place  called 
Fresh  Pond,  alwut  a  mile  from  the  town  ;  but  what  a  distressed 
house  did  we  find  it,  filled  with  women  whose  husbands  hod  gone 
forth  to  meet  the  assaihmtR,  seventy  or  eighty  of  these  (with  number- 
]cm  infant  child rcMi),  weeping  and  agonizing  for  the  fate  of  their 
huffliandH.  In  addition  to  this  scene  of  distress  we  were  for  soma 
time  in  sight  of  the  Ixittlc  ;  the  glittering  infitruments  of  death  pro- 
claiming by  an  inccsmnt  fire  that  much  blrKul  must  be  shofl,  Uuit 
ninny  wid(nvt*d  and  oqthnncd  (mcfi  nniMt  lie  left  an  rootnimenis  of 
Brititih  barlxirity.  Another  uncomfortable  night  we  jiosseri ;  soma 
n«idding  in  their  chairR,  some  resting  their  weary  limlis  oti  the 
floor.' 

Time  out  of  mind  the  shores  of  the  pond  Ijelonged  to  ibo 
Wyeths,  and  one  of  this  family  deserves  our  notice  in  pumn^ 
Nathaniel  J.  Wycth  was  l)om  and  l>re<l  near  at  hamL  Of  an 
enterprising  and  conrageons  disposition,  he  conceiverl  the  'ulm 
of  organizing  a  party  with  which  to  crrjss  the  continent  ami  en- 
gage in  tnule  with  the  Indian  tribes  of  Oregon.  lie  enlisted 
oiHvand-twenty  adventnroos  spirits,  who  made  him  their  leader, 
atnl  with  whom  he  set  ont  from  JVjston  on  the  I  si  r/f  MisvnAt^ 
1832,  first  encamping  his  party  on  one  of  the  harbor  isUryU,  in 
onler  to  inure  tiiem  to  fiehl  life.  Tlie  voyagers  providerl  thenk 
selves  with  a  novel  nvans  of  transfK/rtati/m^  —  no  other  ilian  a 
nnmlier  of  boats  \mjli  at  the  village  smithy  and  moQirted  tm 
wheels.  With  these  boats  they  expected  to  y»m  the  nvetv 
thej  might  eneoonter,  while  at  ciher  tiroea  they  were  to  wrve 
as  wagottL      The  idea  was  n«i  without  inf^nHjf  }mi  wm 
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founded  on  a  false  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  stroauis  and 
of  the  mountain  roads  they  were  sure  to  meet  witli. 

"Wyeth  and  his  followers  puraued  their  route  via  Baltimore 
and  the  railway,  which  then  left  them  at  the  base  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies,  onward  to  Pittsburg,  at  which  point  they  took  steam- 
boat to  St.  Louis,  arriving  there  on  the  18th  of  April.  Hith- 
erto they  had  met  with  only  a  few  disagreeable  ivdventui^es. 
They  were  now  to  face  the  real  ditiiculties  of  theh'  undertaking. 
They  soon  discovered  that  theii*  complicated  wagons  were  use- 
less, and  they  were  forced  to  part  with  them.  The  warlike 
tribes,  whose  hunting-grounds  they  wei-e  to  traverse,  began  to 
give  them  uneasiness ;  and,  to  crown  their  misfortunes,  they 
now  ascertained  how  ignorantly  they  had  calculated  upon  the 
trade  with  the  savages. 

St.  Louis  was  then  the  great  depot  of  .the  Indian  tradi^.i's, 
who  made  their  annual  expeditions  aci-oss  the  Plains,  preparc^l 
to  fight  or  barter,  as  the  temper  of  the  Indians  might  dictate. 
The  old  trappers  who  made  their  abode  in  the  mountain  region 
met  the  tradera  at  a  given  rendezvous,  receiving  jiowder,  lead, 
tobacco,  and  a  few  necessaries  in  exchange  for  their  furs.  To 
one  of  these  parties  Wyeth  attached  himself,  and  it  was  well 
tliat  he  did  so. 

Before  reaching  the  Platte  five  of  Wyeth's  men  deserted  their 
coiupauions,  either  from  dissatisfaction  with  their  leader,  or 
because  tliey  had  just  begun  to  realize  tlie  hazard  of  the  enter- 
prise. Nat  Wyeth,  however,  was  of  that  stuft*  we  so  expressively 
name  clear  grit.  There  was  no  flinching  about  hiui ;  the  Pacilic 
was  liis  objective,  and  hu  determineil  to  arrive  at  liis  destination 
even  if  lie  marched  alone.  William  Sublette's  i>arty,  which 
Wytith  bad  joined,  eiicounteitid  the  vicissitudes  coinincm  to  a 
trij)  across  the  plains  in  that  day  ;  the  only  dilleivnce  being  that 
the  New  England  men  now  I'jicetl  these  dillicnlties  for  the  lirst 
tiniii,  whereiis  Sublette's  l)arty  wjis  largely  composeil  of  exj)eri- 
enced  i)lainsnien.  They  rollowed  the  coui*se  of  the  Platte,  seeing 
great  herds  of  bulTalo  roaming  at  large,  while  they  experienced 
the  gnawings  of  hunger  for  want  of  fuel  to  cook  the  delicious 
humps,  sirloins,  and  joints,  constantly  paraded  like  the  fruit  of 
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Tantalus  before  their  greedy  eyes.  They  found  the  streams 
turbulent  and  swift ;  the  Black  Hills,  which  the  iron-horse  now 
80  easily  ascends,  were  infested  with  bears  and  rattlesnakes. 
Many  of  tlic  party  fell  ill  from  the  effects  of  drinking  the 
brackish  water  of  the  Platte,  Dr.  Jacob  Wyeth,  brother  of 
the  captain  and  surgeon  of  the  party,  being  unluckily  of  this 
nninlwr. 

Siiblf*.tto,  a  Frcnch  crcolo,  and  oiio  of  those  pioneers  that  liavo 
prccedoil  iwny-oxpreas,  tclegrapli,  stage-coach,  and  locomotive, 
in  their  onward  march,  had  no  fears  of  the  rivalry  of  the  New 
England  men,  and  rcadilj'  took  tlieni  under  his  protection.  Be- 
sides, they  swelled  his  numbers  by  the  aildition  of  a  score  of 
good  rifles,  no  inconsiderable  acquisition  when  his  valuable 
camvan  entered  the  country  of  the  treacherous  Blackfeet,  the 
thieving  Crows,  or  warlike  Nez-Perces.  The  united  bands 
arriveil  at  Pierre's  Hole,  the  trading  rendezvous,  in  July,  where 
th(?y  embraced  tlie  first  opportunity  for  repose  since  leaving  the 
whiU»  settlomiuits. 

At  this  place  there  was  a  further  secession  from  Wyeth's 
company,  by  wliich  lie  was  left  with  only  eleven  men,  the  re- 
mainder preferring  to  return  homeward  with  Sublette.  Petty 
grievances,  a  somewhat  too  arrogant  demeanor  on  the  part  of 
the  lemler,  and  the  conviction  that  the  trip  would  prove  a 
fjiilnro,  caused  thow  men  to  desert  their  r/>mi>anionR  when  only 
a  lew  ]iuiidre<l  miles  distjint  from  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia. 
PM^foro  a  final  sciwiration  occurred,  a  severe  I  Kittle  took  place 
between  the  whites  and  their  Indian  allies  and  the  Blackfeet, 
by  which  Sublette  lost  seven  of  his  own  men  killed  and  thirteen 
wonndctl.  None  of  Wyeth's  men  were  injured  in  this  fight, 
but  a  little  later  one  of  those  who  had  separated  from  him  was 
ambushed  and  killed  by  Blackfeet. 

Wyeth  now  joined  Milton  Sublette,  the  brother  of  William, 
under  whoso  guidance  he  proceeded  towards  Salmon  River. 
The  Ikjstons,  as  the  northwest  coast  Indians  formerly  styled  all 
white  men,  arrived  at  Vancouver  on  the  29th  of  October,  hav- 
ing occupied  seven  months  in  a  journey  which  may  now  be 
made  in  as  many  days.     The  expedition  was  a  failure,  indeed, 
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80  far  as  gain  was  concenied,  and  Wyeth's  men  all  left  him  at 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  post.  The  captain,  nothing 
daunted,  and  determined  to  make  use  of  his  dearly  bouglit 
experience,  returned  to  the  States  the  ensuing  season.  His 
adventures  may  be  followed  by  the  curious  in  the  pleasant 
page^  of  Irving's  Captain  Bonneville.  Arriving  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Missouri,  he  built  what  is  known  as  a  bull-boat, 
made  of  buflulo-skins  stitched  together  and  stretched  over  a 
slight  fmme,  in  which,  with  two  or  thi-ee  half-breeds,  he  con- 
signed himself  to  the  ti-eacherous  curi*ents  and  quicksands  of 
the  Bighorn.  Down  this  stream  he  floated  to  its  confluence 
with  the  Yellowstone.  At  Fort  Union  he  exchanged  his  Kmtlier 
bark  for  a  dug-out,  with  which  he  sailed,  floated,  or  piuldled 
down  the  turbid  Missouri  to  Camp  (now  Fort)  Leavenwortli. 
lie  returned  to  Bo^ston,  and,  having  secured  the  means,  again 
iv.paii-ed  to  St.  Louis,  where  be  enlisted  a  second  company 
of  sixty  men,  with  which  he  once  more  sought  the  old  Oregon 
trail. 

This  was  sixty  years  ago.  Since  then  the  Great  American 
Desert,  as  it  was  called,  has  undergone  a  magical  tmnsfonna- 
tion.  Cities  of  twenty  thousand  inhabitants  exist  to-day  whei-e 
Wyeth  found  only  a  drejiry  wilderness  ;  from  the  Big  Muddy 
to  the  Pacitic  you  are  sciircely  over  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
a  settler's  cabin.  In  looking  at  the  dangers  and  trials  to  which 
Wyeth  found  himself  opposed,  it  must  ho  admitted  that  he 
exhibited  rare  traits  of  courage  and  pei-sevemnce,  allied  with 
the  natural  capacity  of  a  letuler.  His  misfortunes  arose  through 
ignonince,  and  i)crliap8,  to  no  small  extent  also,  from  that 
vanity  which  inclines  your  fiill-bloodiHl  Yankee  to  believe  him- 
sult'  capable  of  everything,  bewmse  the  wonl  "  impossible  "  is 
exj)unged  from  his  vocabulary. 

Fresh  Pond  has  a  i)re8ent  significance  dne  wholly  to  its  lim])id 
waters.  In  Havana,  in  San  Knmcisco,  and  even  in  Calcuttii, 
you  may  have  read  ibe  legend  "  Fresh  Pond  Ice.  What,  ice  afloat 
on  the  Ganges  !  New  England  winter  transported  in  crysUds 
to  the  bosom  of  the  sacred  strciim  !  How  wondrous  the  lirst 
transparent  cubes  must  have  looked  to  the  gaping  Hindoo,  and 
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how  old  Gunga  would  havo  shivered  had  one  of  the  solid  blocks 
fallen  into  his  fiery  tide  ! 

Little  (lid  John  Winthrop  ancl  his  associates  dream  that  the 
ice  and  granite  which  they  saw  with  such  foreboding  would 
j)n)ve  mines  of  wealth  to  their  descendants.  The  traffic  in  ice 
was  originated  by  Frederick  Tudor  in  1805,  by  shipping  a 
single  cargo  in  a  brig  to  Martinique.  It  was  characterixed  by 
tlic  sagacious  merchants  of  Boston  as  a  mad  project,  and  the 
adventurer  was  laughed  at  by  the  whole  town.  The  cargo 
arrive*  I  in  perfect  condition.  The  business  prospered.  Mr. 
Tudiir  found  other  markctH  ojwn  to  him,  but  want  of  means 
]>r(n'ctited  his  extending  liis  trade  to  the  lilast  Indies  for  nearly 
tliii-ty  ycjirs  after  he  had  shipiwd  his  first  cargo.  He  leased  or 
purchased  rights  at  Fresh  Pond,  Spot  Pond,  Walden  Pond,  and 
8mitli*8  Pond,  —  a  railway  being  built  to  the  former,  solely  for 
the  tr.uiRportation  of  ice. 

In  18.35  Mr.  Tudor  was  unable  to  mc-et  his  hidebtedness,  but 
by  favor  of  his  creditors  was  enabled  to  go  on  and  pursue  with 
onorgy  the  business  he  had  inaugurated.  lie  discharged  every 
ol»ligation  in  full.  His  house  owned  property  in  Nahant, 
CJmrh\stown,  New  Orleans,  Jamaica,  Calcutta,  Madras,  and 
]>ombay,  so  that  it  was  almost  |K)8sible  for  him  who  at  twenty- 
two  had  founded  a  traffic  so  extraordinary  to  repeat  the  proud 
Iwast  of  England,  *'  that  the  sun  never  set  on  his  possessions." 

Let  us  once  more  take  the  route  of  the  old  Watertown  roa<l. 
And  first  we  greet  the  ancient  hostelry  standing  in  the  angle 
fonnwl  by  the  intersection  of  Belmont  Street.  This  was  known 
in  Revolutionary  times  as  Etlward  Bichanlson's  tavern,  though, 
as  wc  have  seen,  it  dated  much  farther  back.  The  house  has 
Won  removed  a  short  distance  from  its  original  location,  and 
has  exiHsrienced  changes  in  its  exterior ;  but  within  are  still  in- 
tact bar-room,  kitchen,  and  dining-room,  with  the  spacioiw  fire- 
jdace,  iK^side  which  hung  the  loggerhead.  This  was  one  of  the 
l>laces  where  the  Colony  cannon  and  intrenching  tools  were 
concealed.  It  was  also  a  famous  place  of  resort  for  Burgoyne's 
officers,  on  account  of  the  cock-pit  kept  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road.     Some  of  these  gentlemen,  from  the  "West  of  England,. 

15» 
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vrcrrt  yt'-vy  inirtml  U>  Uiw  cniul  *|h>rU     Wu  rulaUi  thn  an«w«r  of 
a  poof  woman  Ut  ^irhom  thc^  u^>|)liod  to  purclia^  ^  ^^[ar  of  tinu 

'  I  gwoftr  now  you  sliall  Iluvo  iiuilUer  (jf  thetu;  I  uwunr  luiw 
1 1  llttVur  huw  mtyttiiug  mo  UofHttliiraty  ns  yon  JlritorimiiH  1>e;  if 
you  can't  Iw  (i^'laiii^^  ftittl  cntUtig  otWr  iM*o|j|o*rt  IhroiiLii,  you 
111  lib  t  bo  euittiug  two  ImrnilcMia  cn^a  turns  to  kill  ouo  another. 
Oo  nioug,  yo.  I  }mvo  ht.'uril  of  your  ctvu^I  iloiogit  (it  ^V»l<;rtowu, 
cutting  oir  llifi  ftmifLcnt,  iuu\  tin;  |KJorcrc^turoi»'  conilj8  and  ^iW^, 
and  putUn^  on  iron  thingii  a]KUi  llicir  icgu.    Go  ulintjj,  T  «uy/' 

Suiting  tlio  action  to  the  woni,  tho  oM  wotmm  ritiW  htr 

ch,  mid  (hrtintonod  Ut  nxccuto  summary  jn&tif.'y  i^n  tiro  olh* 

en^  who  did  not  <^oiiriii1(^r  it  iudiiK:rt:ut  l^i  Ix^^t  {i  haaly  rt^trt^nt., 

^'XUistfivcrii  —  flnl»«i^q\urut]y  JSii'^l'Sj  nndalEui  KtJ|>t  hy  I't^Uowti  — 

also  wiXH  thu  ruMdunctrof  JojsuplL  l^irtl,  known  tlmnigli  )ii»cirorUi 

t*>  tliiicovtr  a  rtjint-'dy  Juf  Lhi!  |Ji^V4intion  i*f  ronlliigfiLionjk 

It  is  not  known  wltt^ro  K<^v«  Utjorgo  riiilUj^i^,  Jii^L  |>]i8tor  uf 
t1)0  chui^li  of  WiitcrU>xvn,  lira  hctiicil,  hut  trnditiim  liftvint; 
assigned  the  UttJo  knoU  a  ahort  dittUuct}  Uyond  tUo  tavern  and 
near  the  )dghwny  n&  hia  msting-pWc,  Mn  lMn\  cautvod  oxcdVA- 
tion  to  Ik>  carefully  niadii  thtit,  ^vithout  findin;^^  L^vidi^nt^ii  of 
any  remains. 

A  thort  wnllc  brings  ua  to  llie  ancient  burial-placu  of  M'^ntct* 
ttnrn.  It  is  not  a  gnr^lcu  hut  a  ficdd  of  ^ravcH.  Alany  ^Lonon 
are  scarcidy  viaililu  alKJVo  tlio  clovi^r-tnpa  and  daisiins.  Tho  n-d 
LriLrk  and  Itluo  shitc  (;oiara&t  m^nicwhat  ^liaiply  wiLli  tlto  niarljlu 
and  granite  of  tlm  noigliboringci-uncjtcry-  Jf  anyllnnt'i  ^1**'  idaco 
woars  nn  oven  more  aotnhro  apiieaiiuioe  than  its  conirmjuirary 
ftf  OM  (Janilnid^tj.  Thi;  very  ccdara  st*cni  dyin^,  The  moasy 
old  stone-wall  wliit^li  forms  one  ^ido  of  llie  tinolosnro  ia  half 
currccahid  by  climbing'  vinc\s,  Tbon^li  ri-putud  ouo  of  thi^ 
nbloat  ^roundti  in  Ntw  I'jj^jbnid,  no  ftlone  irt  fimnd  of  an  oarlirr 
datn  Minn  lliat  of  Siirab  ITiiJimnmd,  in  lfi74,  Tbrm  nl.^i  is  a 
nujiinmyut  enacted  hi  Ilii>  memory  of  ,To,^^*|di  Ooidiilgo,  who  foil 
nt  Tjexington,  A]>ril  19^  1775. 

Tida  gravpynrd  iB  tlion^^ht  to  bavo  Iwen  naed  as  early  «s 
1G42,   althoufjb  the  .Hituntion  Wfore  mentioned  on    tbft  Bir^l 
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estate  was  coi\jectured  to  have  piecedod  it,  —  a  supposition 
which  the  examinations  of  Mr.  Bird  may  he  considered  to  have 
settled.  Op])osite,  and  well  \inthdrawn  from  the  highway,  is 
the  house  which  tradition,  that  i^nis  fatutu  of  history,  alleges 
to  have  heen  the  home  of  Ilev.  Mr.  Phillips,  —  perliaps  that 
built  for  him  by  Sir  liichanl  SaltonstalL  This  would  place  it 
in  the  fronl  rank  of  ohl  houses,  where  it  clearly  belongs,  though 
it  has  for  fifty  years  lost  the  distinctive  English  cliaracter  it 
onco  possessed. 

The  second  graveyard  in  the  town,  according  to  its  present 
limit-s,  is  at  the  junction  of  Mount  Auburn  and  Common 
Streets.  It  was  established  about  1754,  the  year  the  meeting- 
house a(l^5r^vartls  used  for  the  sessions  of  the  Provhicial  Con- 
gi'css  was  built  on  the  same  ground  The  neighborhood  of 
the  first  cemetery  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  first  or  second 
mceting-houso,  it  being  usually  placed  l^eside  Mr.  Phillips's 
honso.  'i1)o  ahiiost  invariable  custom  of  that  day  would  seem 
U)  indicnU^  its  l(x*.utit)n  witliiu  the  limits  of  the  old  burial-place. 

The  chui'ch,  to  which  the  sittings  of  Congress  gave  jiolitical 
conscM|uonco,  had  a  lofty  stco])le  with  stpmro  tower  and  open 
1)elfry.  The  entrance  was  on  the  east  side.  It  had  galleries, 
and  was  furnished  with  the  old-fashioned  box  pews,  having 
those  movable  seats  which  every  one  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
service  felt  obligwl  to  turn  back  with  a  concussion  repeated 
thn»ugh<mt  th(^  house  like  an  irregular  volley  of  small-arms. 
Jvev.  William  Gonlon,  author  of  the  History  of  our  Kevolution, 
odiciatcd  here  as  the  cliaplain  of  Congress.  The  vane  which 
l)ol<>iij,aMl  to  this  house  now  adorns  the  phinacle  of  the  Metho- 
dist churcli. 

r»cfore  you  came  to  the  bridge  in  Watertown,  first  built 
ill  lGr>0,  there  was  still  standing,  within  the  foundry-yard 
of  Miles  Pratt  &  Co.,  an  old  dwelling-house  notable  for  its 
dilapidation.  It  seemed  scarcely  able  to  bear  its  own  weight, 
and,  OS  it  encumbered  the  ground,  was  pulled  down.  During 
tlie  work  of  demolition  the  workmen  found  a  number  of  old 
copper  coins,  which  had  remaine<l  concealed  in  chinks  or  crev- 
ices a  century  or  more.     This  is  said  to  have  been  the  old 
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|)riiitint^'^>ffico  uf  Ik^nJAmin  FA^iS,  wlio  rcmovcil  hh  ty]^  ami 
jjrces  fi*oni  Uoiston  in  the  sjjritig  of  1775.  ]lo  priuUd  lor  tho 
Proyinciul  Congreit:^,  ni\d  niuiiy  of  the  okl  bnMulbi(W  <r[  the 
tuu6  bear  iiis  intpriut. 

CiOttsiiLg  tlio  l>riJ^%  tlio  tiist  old  honsa  on  the  cuuit  aitlo  of  the 
way — on  CO  the  rcsulwico  of  Air.  Brij^iLfim  —  h  tlio  CooliJ^'o 
Ubvem  of  Kflvohitioiuiry  timus,  kqit  by  Natlmitiol  LV*lhtgu  fmiu 
ITGi  to  1770,  iukI  rtllyrw^urds  by  **  th*i  Widow  Uoolidyc/'  Coii- 
tf^mpomry  wiili  thU  wajj  Liuiniuird  liLVeni,  on  the  uitu  of  t]ii» 
Spriag  Uotoh  Nuthamd  Cctoliiii^e's  wtis  known  ui  1770  m  thu 
**  Sign  of  Mr.  Wilkes  near  Nonantuin  liriiiyc/'  The  tiouso  wiia 
appointeil  as  a  I'^^iuluzvous  for  tlio  Coiitmitttio  of  Suft^ty  in  May, 
1775,  in  case  of  iin  abrm,  I're^ideut  Wfnihiiigton  lodgeil  hero 
hi  1 789,  unj  fsiy{&\  the  Widow  Coolidgo'a  house  a  vory  iiuUf- 
ItiToiit  one  iiidootl. 

Opi>osito  Mr,  ihif^ham'fl,  and  near  the  river-bank,  ia  miothmr 
old  boufiii,  which  Ia  t^itmited  on  grotiud  belonging  from  thu  aniVi' 
ti&i  aettlemeiit  to  the  Cook  faiaUy,  John  Cook  liveil  heiv  during 
the  Revolution,  and  so  mo  of  the  oHicera  of  our  army  bwirded 
With  ijim  »t  tho  time  of  the  siege,  of  whom  Colonel  Knox  (*ml 
Harry  Jackson,  bosom  friends,  enjoyed  each  oilier  s  companion- 
ship during  brief  intervals  of  lust.  It  wjis  probably  to  this  place 
Knox  afterwards  brought  his  wife.  In  a  chamber  of  this  house 
Paul  Revere  engraved  his  plates,  and,  assisted  by  John  Cook, 
struck  ofT  the  Colony  notes  emitted  by  oitler  of  the  Provincial 
Congress.  Lying  contiguous  to  this  estate  along  the  river  wei-o 
the  old  fishing-wier  lands  of  the  town. 

Our  rambles  extend  no  farther  in  the  direction  wo  have  pur- 
sued than  the  vicinity  of  the  "  Oi-ejit  Ikiilge,"  so  C4dled  in  the 
day  of  small  things.  Newton,  it  is  true,  abountls  in  plcas;int 
walks,  while  not  a  few  of  its  worthies  have  made  a  figure  in 
history.  Of  these  Capttiin  Thomas  Pi-entice,  the  famous  Indian 
fighter  in  Philip's  time,  may,  in  the  order  of  chronology,  justly 
claim  precedence.  Rei>uted  to  have  been  one  of  Old  Noll's  sol- 
diers, he  was  a  sort  of  second  Myles  Standish,  tough  as  hickory, 
seasoned  in  war,  and  of  approved  conduct.  He  is  said  to  have 
killed  with  an  axe,  on  his  farm  in  this  town,  a  bear  which 
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attacked  one  of  his  servants.  This  old  .trooper  lived  in  the 
saddle  all  liis  life,  and  died  at  eighty-nine  of  a  fall  from  his 
hoi'se.  His  place  was  at  the  comer  of  the  road  leading  to 
Brooklinc,  occupied  of  later  years  by  the  Harbacks. 

Joseph  Ward,  who  built  in  1792  the  old  mansion  opposite 
the  Skinner  place,  was  appointed  by  General  Heath  his  aide-de- 
camp  the  day  after  the  battle  df  Ivexington,  and  was  the  first  to 
lioM  such  a  iK>sition  in  the  American  army.  He  was,  in  May 
following,  with  Samuel  Osgood  of  Andovcr,  appointed  to  a 
similar  |K)sition  by  General  Ward,  subsequently  holding  the 
odico  of  Commivssary  of  Musters  in  tlio  ( -ontincntid  Army. 

Micliael  Jackson,  colonel  of  tlie  8th  Massachusetts,  has  been 
met  with  in  our  pages.  Joining  his  company  at  the  Lexington 
alarm,  in  the  absence  of  conmiissioned  ofiicers,  he  was  chosen 
to  command  for  the  day.  He  immediately  stepped  from  his 
place  in  the  ranks  as  a  private,  and  gave  the  order.  Shoulder 
arms,  platoons  rif/lU  wfied,  quick  tivie^  forumrd  mardi  !  When 
he  got  to  Watertown  meeting-house  the  olliccrs  of  the  regiment 
wei-e  liolding  a  consultation.  Finding  thoy  were  likely  to  con- 
smnc  valuable  time  in  speeches,  he  led  all  that  would  follow 
him  where  they  could  strike  the  British.  He  fell  in  with 
Percy's  column,  and  that  gallant  gentleman  received  him  with 
all  the  honors  of  a  hot  discharge  of  musketry.  Jackson's  men 
wpi-o  at  first  demoralized,  but  rallied  and  gave  shot  for  shot. 

In  the  old  Newton  burying-ground  the  seeker  will  find  the 
tomb  in  which  were  placed  the  remains  of  General  William 
Hull  and  of  his  wife,  Sarah  (Fuller)  Hull.  A  plain  marble 
slab  is  inscribed, 

"Oknl.  William  Hull 

An  ofllcer  of  the  Revolution 

diecl  Nov.  29th  1825  iif?e<l  72  years. 

Mrs  Sarah  Hull 
(lied  August  2d  1826  aged  67  years." 

However  he  may  read  the  history  of  the  campaign  which 
culminated  in  the  surrender  of  Detroit,  the  student  may  not  in 
this  ]>lace  withhold  his  sympathy  for  the  misfortunes  of  a  brave 
but  ill-fated  soldier.     That  he  was  not  deficient  in  courage  his 
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oomliict  on  sotiio  of  iLe  hurdost-fougltt  WMa  of  iim  Iicvi^liitiou 
—  Treiitorif  Moiimcmthi  ntirl  t^t'my  J^oiut  —  aiiflkitjitLly  uLU:8t  ; 
Uiat  he  aliouM  sutUlttnly  Imvu  Irt^umui.'  a  t^owivril  U  i\s  iuL'Lt;ili]>l& 
Od  tilt!  cliQTgiJ  of  liJH  Viing  a  tniiWr  U  ul^imL  Yut  a  miliUry 
triljiiQal  pniuoiinci^l  hiiu  guilty  i^f  nowiinliru,  niul  Uul  for  ihc 
iikteq>oaitiDn  i^f  Pru^ulcnt  Maillmju  hu  wuutit  havu  b^t^n  i^liiit. 
Public  ^iitiment  waa  nboiit  eMiuully  *livulwl  in  o[niiii>ii  aa  ^> 
whetbor  Hull  w^id  IUol  mai^  coward  or  traitc^V,  atnl  uurrciit  »»- 
]>ort  biul  it  tbui  wd^^oii-lomls  of  Itritistt  yobl  bii^l  botm  stxiit 
aftvr  Ujo  stunvmlor  gtfin^^  U>  bii*  limiso  iiL  Ntj\vU)n. 

Tbia  TAi^  ba8  aKvfiya  pL^t^t^uU.'U  Us  our  utiml  u  [mrulM  witJi 
tiutt  ijf  AUtniml  llyii^,  an  olUasr  nV  lii^tiiiguirtliril  liKivury,  wliu, 
ill  olmilieiico  tu  [i<k})ul;ir  ditixjor,  was  Hliot  for  ^iowan1ic»  on  tlio 
ijuartwnlL^ck  of  bid  own  hbip,  MU'^rtitiy  ilwvtb  bk*!  ii  Uovkj.  Fin'- 
tunatoiy  (M^noml  Hull  mw  not  mll^Hl  ujnm  t*i  ix*fute  u  sbiiukT 
with  bi3  lift;.  It  Id  iifiodli^  to  rwittj  iu^ttincos  of  tbo  fallibility 
of  conrtfi-imtrtiul^  or  of  the  powt^r  of  u  uiiaistry  or  a  wibinut  t*> 
Uiagrat;o  an  olfic^ir  for  ivhut  ia  uot  nufnxjorjitly  iU  own  i^ulpu- 
bility*  No  one  n\^  ha  rr^miiideil  th:it  tlus  croutjut^mr  of  Vk^kd- 
turijf,  of  Chuttwiiooga,  ami  of  Rtt^hniojwi  waa  ontJB  on  tb<i  t?va 
of  Uiing  ]K:rnmnontly  an  fn^  was  l(.'ni|M:aanly  sujjorsctknb  Tliu 
viotor  of  Nashviliu  ami  tla^  [uvseut  i^onural  of  tbo  aniiitj:*  of  Uio 
Uiiilt^I  Htiitt^ji  wtro  tit:ar  int't^tin^*  tbiii  dustiny  W^hidi  otheiy  of 
lesser  note  t\ra  ovoti  ntiw  fubiilin;^'. 

Aftyr  (leuiiral  TliiN's  vituni  U^  Now  ton  at  the  cloaii  of  t\w 
Rovolutionary  Wiir,  ho  nj^iiilml  first  at  An^w^r's  ConuT  in  a 
woodon  lionee  formerly  htniulinp  on  Ibo  woht  aide  of  tbu  rt^rtd 
from  Watflftown.  Ih^ii  ha  bvpd  ton  or  t\xudvo  yours,  until, 
tiiUiT  his  rutnrn  from  lCuro|io  in  ITOtI,  ho  hiiitt  iha  hii'i^a  hnol; 
bontiis  on  tbo  ojijKisitis  hidi^  iif  tho  ah'rtil,  in  wldi;h  ho  ro^iihid 
until  bo  wojjt,  in  1805,  to  l>t^troit,  wbon  ho  solil  it  to  John 
Kicharvlaon,  This  waa  tbo  boiiso  Mibseqnently  cnldiTgcd  into 
a  botfd,  and  known  a«  the  Noufintnin  Ibaiso. 

At  tho  p(!ftco,  in  ITSi'l,  Gon*n^il  Mull  ha<l  embarked  in  larpn 
land  speculations^  Ijeiuf;  one  of  tln^  ownet*3  of  tho  *^  Connecticut 
Reserve,"  on  Avhjch  tho  city  *^f  Clovehnd  now  Htanda,  besidoii 
having  interedts  in  Georgia  and  oUcwl*ero  of  a  similar  characr 
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ter.  But  liis  public  Ufa  had  always  interfered  with  these  speo- 
ulations.  When  he  went  to  Detroit  as  governor,  he  invested 
most  of  his  funds  in  real  estate  in  the  then  frontier  village,  and 
was  obliged  to  build  a  house  for  a  residence.  After  he  left 
Detroit  all  liis  property  there  was  sacrificed.  He  had  advanced 
large  sums  for  the  defence  of  the  Territory,  which,  together  with 
his  salary  as  governor,  mostly  remained  unpaid  until  his  death, 
and  were  only  obtfoiucd  by  his  family  after  ro^MMited  ^lotitions  to 
Congress  for  relief. 

Tlio  farm  in  Newton  of  nearly  three  hundred  acres,  owned 
and  occupied  by  Genoml  Hull  up  to  the  time  of  his  deatli,  was 
first  occupied  by  Joseph  Fuller,  bom  in  1G52.  He  was  the 
son  of  John  Fuller,  who  came  over  in  1635  with  John  Win- 
tlirop,  Jr.,  and  settled  in  Cambridge  Village  (New  Town)  in 
IG44.  In  1658  he  bought  a  tract  of  one  thousand  acres  in  the 
northwest  jmrt  of  the  town,  long  known  as  the  Fuller  Farm. 
His  son  Josopli,  when  he  marrieil  Lydia,  daughter  of  Edward 
tliirksun,  in  1680,  received  twenty  acrf«  of  laml  from  his  fatlier- 
iii-law.  This  was  jxirt  of  a  tiuct  of  five  hundred  acres  which 
Imd  Iwlonged  to  Governor  Bradstreot  in  1646,  and  which  the 
governor  liad  bought  of  Thomas  Mayhew  of  Watertown  in 
1638  for  six  cows.  Here  Joseph  Fuller  built  his  house  in 
1680,  and  together  with  about  two  luindre<l  acres  inherited 
from  his  father,  it  formwl  tlio  farm  whicli  descended  to  his  son 
.fosoph,  liis  gmndson  Abraham  who  added  to  it,  and  his  grand- 
daughter Sarah  Fuller,  who  married  Colonel  William  Hull  in 
1781.  Allrr  the  death  of  Mrs.  Hull  the  place  was  sold  and 
divided,  a  jwirt  coming  into  the  possession  of  William  Claflin, 
who  has  improved  and  embellished  it  with  much  taste.  It 
might  bo  (uilloil  the  *'  Governors*  Farm,"  having  been  owned  by 
Simon  Bradstreet,  William  Hull,  and  William  Claflin. 

About  1 767  Abraham  Fuller  rcmovwl  a  pirt  of  the  old  house 
built  in  1680,  and  replaced  it  with  one  more  modem.  The 
portion  of  the  original  stnicture  retained  by  him  remained  until 
1814,  when  General  Hull  removed  it,  putting  in  its  place  the 
one  ho  oi'cupied  till  the  time  of  his  decease.  The  mansion, 
composed  of  the  two  stnictures  built  by  Judge  Fuller  and  his 
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so)[i-ia*Uw,  Wtts  long  to  bu  B4!«n  nt  Nowtoiiville,  ueur  tli<>  mil- 

until  toi'ti  Uuwti  lo  innke  n^unt  for  a  briok  block. 

Whiltj  ttiU  botiso  wria  huiliMng  the  Geiicnl  is^iJc^l  in  Boa- 
tofij  lenving  to  h\s  Bou-in-luw^  Dr.  SfXiiiuel  CbLrkc,  tbe  caru  of 
its  constm lotion.  Dr,  Clark u  wtis  thu  father  of  Jaiuoa  l^'ivcitmn 
CJiirke^  who  wrote  au  nhj^t  viiKlioation  of  t]m  (.iniii^i^,  m\*\  of 
8miiucl  C.  Clfirka  V\mu  taking;  pcj^s^ttjaaiou  t>f  the  farm  in 
1*^14  the  Genenil  devoted  himadf  to  a^aioulturu^  and  was  own 
of  tlu*  fitBt  in  K<?w  Etigluikd  to  iimctico  what  is  known  ns  "  high 
faniiiiij^.'^  Hit  hud  littlo  »ocii^ty  except  IUq  meuibcra  of  his  own 
family  uircli}  aud  a  few  frieuiU  and  neighbors.  Among  the^ 
latter  were  Lndus  M*  Sai^eut,  William  BnUivan,  AVilliani 
Little,  Gi^in'gft  A.  Otis,  David  Henahaw,  and  Natljuniel  Gi-^icnep 
of  Boaton ;  Mmlaai  Wwan,  of  I  >  or  cheater ;  Iiarnoy  SjnitJi,  nf 
Milton ;  (forhtuu  Ptirsoiu]  and  S.  W*  Toinuroy,  of  J i righto n  ; 
Dr,  Morao  and  Marshall  Spring,  of  Wal^lrto^vn.  lie  hml  nu- 
niDTott3  correapondonte  among  Ida  ohi  cou^radoa  in  arms.  Gov- 
ontor  Eu&tia  and  General  Denrbom  woru  of  the  nnmber  of  Uia 
enemies. 

( I  en  0  Fill  Hnll  was  nlmut  live  feet  eight,  of  floiiil  c*Mn|dG\ion, 
and  bad  bbui  oyes.  Me  iiiiL  to  Stuait,  m  IHJI,  who  ohUiinod 
an  exrellont  likoneja.  At  thta  time  he  was  of  jiortly  ti^nnv, 
weighing  perhaim  one  biindivtl  and  eij^diLy  ikMuida-  (If  atlive 
habita^  he  might  be  seen  early  and  liite  widking  or  riiling  idMJul 
his  fann.  At  sevejity  he  still  crossed  hia  Siiddle  witli  niilitary 
grace.  His  manners  were  courtly  and  ideating.  At  a  dinner 
given  him  in  1825  by  citi/A;ns  of  liositon,  those  giu^ts  hdong- 
ing  to  ft  newer  genor;ition  wore  aurprJMHl  to  ri^niark  in  him  the 
fine  ohl  manner  now  qnite  gone  out  of  tasljiom  The  General 
received  a  visit  from  Lifayette  in  182fi. 

A  pilgrimage  to  Nmiantnm  Hill  might  revive  ahado^vy 
g?im|\seM  of  a  Bceijo  wnrLliy  the  itencil  of  Angido,  Guido,  or 
rjaphaelj  —  the  Apostle  Kliot  preaching  to  the  Indians  in  1G4G. 
The  ivverend  man  of  Goil,  offering  the  Kvaugel  vrith  one  hand, 
frienilship  and  peace  with  the  other,  would  lie  the  central 
figure.      The  gravo^  attentive  auvogeB  should  be   groujjed  in 
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picturesque  attitudes  about  him.  Eliot's  was  an  example  we 
can  always  contemplate  with  satisfaction  as  compensating 
largely  for  the  malevolent  persecution  so  often  meted  out  to 
the  red-man  in  the  name  of  the  Master. 

Having  traversed  the  utmost  limits  of  the  Continental  lines 
in  Middlesex,  from  the  Mystic  to  the  Charles,  and  so  far  as  in 
us  lies  sot  the  camps  in  order,  rebuilt  and  garrisoned  the  works 
anew,  sought  out  the  captains,  and  fitted  together  the  parts  of 
the  rude  machinery  of  government,  we  now  entreat  the  reader 
to  In^r  us  conqiany  in  our  reaumi  of  the  first  and  last  attempt 
of  an  enemy  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  Massachusetts. 


'*  A  itngk  drop  of  blood  m»y  b«  eDn*fdvt«d  ■■  tbu  s^^jiaI  of  civil  wu  '^ 

IF  the  British  grenmlieT  \itu\  not  gone  into  a  6]to\i  wiili  Ian 
Si^contreTitenLi  on,  or  if  tlio  I'roviuco  Umijii^  groom  kul  not 
been  indbcrt^t,  perhnpa  Qa^  wouJd  have  siiccee^ted  in  hxa  |>]un 

of  surprising  tljo  Amenciiua,  fUistroying  the  stonjs  at  Coiicortl^ 
and  retnrtiing  hia  troop£»  witli  this  ]>rf^tigu  of  a  succuisalul  cxp«v- 
ditioD.  This  wuuhl  hnvo  imtde  a  t^apitol  dcid]>Ht4:h  fur  thu  Min- 
latty,  had  tho  event  not  fallen  out  otherwise.  North  wonUl 
have  chuckled  atnl  BiimS  anlktid,  wlulo  (Jia^i^  would  htivc  n>* 
iDatned  mutst^^r  of  the  ailitutivjiL 

Jolm  Ballard  was  the  hoatler  at  the  stablt^  on  tho  cnmer  of 
Milk  and  old  ^^a^l}mroTlgh  Streot^,  to  wlmtu  tho  i^mm  iiiijKirtyil 
the  intellig(jnt4i  thi»t  "  thtnii  would  hf?  lie II  k)  pay  ttMiiorrow"  ; 
but  even  1j«  litilii  thought  how  iirophcti*!  his  langiugu  Avould 
become.  Ballanl  win  u  libc^rty  boy,  hut  ]m  iuninutint  did  not 
sUBi>ect  it  llifl  hand  tremhled  80  much  with  oxcituujont  that 
he  could  hariily  hoM  hisi  cnrry-coudx  Begging  hi*  friend  to 
hnigb  tlje  honso  be  waa  chviniiig,  ami  feigning  tiome  forgottwi 
ommd,  Itallanl  left  the  stahlu  lu  haat^j.  Not  daring  to  go  di- 
re*; tly  to  Tievere*3  houa*:,  li«  went  to  that  of  a  well-known  friend 
of  liliiirty  U\  Ann  Stn^nt^  who  earrii^d  this  nirw«  to  Uovtn^i. 

Revere  haft  concertwl  his  signals;  TEohL^rt  Newman  hung 
them  in  Chnet  Churt^h  ebjeplfl.  The  former  crossed  the  river 
in  his  boat,  mounUHl  hia  horse,  and  the  iinrt;  i^art  of  Gago*a  plan 
dissolved  with  the  morning  miats. 

"  And  yet,  tliroii^h  the  gloom  ami  thu  li|^la, 
The  fute  of  a  iKitioii  vfan  ruling  Wisti  lUf^Kt, 
AL4t  ihb  s|JEtrk  fltrack  out  by  thut  hI^iI  lu  hts  Aigbt 
Ktud^ed  the  luud  mto  fbunu  with  ita  htsat." 
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It  is  time  the  idea  should  be  buried  out  of  sight  that  the  ex- 
pedition to  licxington  was  a  mere  momuding  fomy  upon  a  col- 
lection of  unarmed,  inoflensive  peasants.  It  was  not  the  fiiult 
of  the  British  general  that  ho  was  not  met  and  resisted  at  every 
stop  from  Lechmcre*s  Point  to  Lexington  Green,  if,  indeed, 
his  troops  had  ever  succeeded  in  reaching  that  place.  It  was 
not  the  fault  of  tlie  Americans  tliat  they  did  not  oppose  his 
march  with  the  greater  part  of  the  twelve  thousand  minute- 
men  thoy  were  engaged  in  equipping  for  the  fiehl.  They  knew 
thoy  wore  levying  war,  they  knew  the  regulars  were  preparing 
to  strike  ;  tlicy  were  surprised,  —  that  is  all. 

Before  the  battle  of  Lexington,  the  Americans  had  twelve 
light  field-pieces,  vr\i\i  i)ro|H*r  ammunition,  for  which  they  were 
organizing  six  comjianies  of  artillery,  and  had  accumulated  as 
many  as  cloven  hundred  tents,  fifleen  thousand  canteens,  with 
other  C4iiiip  (»<piiimj^'(!  in  i)n»iK)rtion.  Wo  say  nothing  of  the 
magazines  of  small-arms,  brimstone,  R]i}ti)etro,  bullets,  pro- 
visions, and  me<licines,  which  they  wore  collecting  in  vast 
(piantities.  They  hiul  rcsolved  ilve  months  l)eforc  that  the 
precise  moment  to  l)egin  hostilities  was  when  the  British 
marched  into  the  country  with  their  baggage,  artillery,  and 
ammunition.  If  General  Gage  had  quietly  permitted  these 
prei^amtions  to  go  on,  he  would  have  deserved  the  appointment 
of  genemlissimo  of  the  provincial  forces. 

The  provincials  had  undoubtedly  received  information  tliat 
their  stores  were  in  danger,  for,  on  the  very  day  the  troops  left 
Boston,  orders  were  given  for  the  dispersion  of  their  magazines 
among  scveml  towns.  It  is  evident  that  a  movement  on  Con- 
conl  was  uppn^hondcd.  The  leaders  knew  they  were  not  quite 
ready  for  l)attle,  ami  they  labored  under  the  disadvantage  of  ex- 
pecting the  blow  without  knowing  precisely  where  it  was  to 
fall.  Tlie  secret  had  been  well  guarded  ;  so  well  that  it  is  said 
Ilaldimand,  Gage's  second  in  command,  did  not  know  the 
troo|)s  had  marchcil  until  the  next  morning.  But  this  the 
reader  may  or  may  not  believe ;  for  our  own  part  we  do  not 
believe  it.  Nevertheless,  General  Gage  had  always  the  advan- 
tage of  a  movable  force,  ready  to  launch  at  any  moment 
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0  In  the  latter  pnrt  of  Kebrtmry,  1775,  by  ortlcr  of  Ount*ml 
Otk|{0f  Oaptaiu  lirowu  of  Urn  fy'^dt  aii^I  Kuml^ii  lloniii.'iT,  of  tjiu 
]Otli,  wont  on  a  ret^onnoiBstknco  tUroiigU  Hulfulk  unU  WorornkT 
()ouiiti4d»  fts  far  n»  tlie  ti>wu  of  Wrtrcwator,  Tbeir  mission  \vt\A 
puruly  Jtiilitury,  and  J9ccni&  U)  jtcjint  to  an  inU^tUiori  i^iitertajtLCtl 
by  Ihu  G(?ncral  to  mardt  into  Ibt^  int(;rior  in  foi'cc.  Tb»  c>Jtk^?r;s 
were  Ui  ol>^ervo  tbe  c<)unlry  as  tn]a\iUn\  to  military  operitLOti^^ 
and  wore  to  take  sketcbt^s  of  tbe  s^lrvdmfi,  dulilua,  flUtl  lUiy  <^li- 
nLncks  IJkcly  to  bo  enuoim toiled  by  an  urmy  in  a  b<wttlo  conntry. 
Tboy  woro  dis^T^iLscil,  and  attoiojited  in  ji!u4H  Uuniisitlv^^s  oil  ha 
mirvoyurx,  but  wo  in  fvory^vbrn^j  iiii^n^ni/jijib  ^vaLulird,  a  ltd  luir- 
a«fiud.  In  Maixih  tbu  tunu^  oJlioot?  ^oro  dc^juLtcULHl  ott  a  itimiliir 
urmnd  to  Conconk  The  Ittitisib  gcnond  wua  ivi  wuU  Inrormed 
uf  tliu  biKitito  jn'opmiiLiona  as^  on  thirir  tiidt%  \\ni  ]»ii»viii4^iab  \w*i^ 
Uuit  bi)  Wjut  nanliULJjjj^r  ^  l^lnw^,  Htnth  WiiH  tho  hitUutioU  of  tliu 
]jartio4  on  tlm  IStJi  i>f  April,  1775. 

MaaaacliUtiC^ttonsitt  tiays  (ja^o  awora  wbun  liu  camo  to  lk>stiin, 
"  I  caiiw  to  ]>nt  lliu  iu\in  uf  tlio  HritiEilL  Parliament  in  i\in^\\  ami 
by  G — d  1  will  do  iL"  This  doduratiou  bocuia  eo  dwuly  lo 
if^noro  tbo  otlier  side  of  tho  fjiiestiun  that  Avo  caniiot  liolp  i>v 
peating  tlio  i-wmiirk  of  Dr.  Frajiklin  to  tbo  liritons,  who  oom- 
plmoyd  to  him  of  the  ai^urvy  Lrv'utniojjt  tho  kiny*s  troi*i»a  lud 
met  with  ut  Loxiugton,  IVuni  tlia  Yunkoos  getting  behind  alono- 
walld  und  iirin^^  at  thi^ia.  Tho  Doctor  replii^d  by  iiskinjf  tlnim 
tohtthcr  t/tere  tvert  ti(d  tnvj  ttidcn  to  the  wtitU  /  'Hi id  anocddtu 
wftd  ropiitttod  \\\i\\  a  guod  th^d  of  umliou  on  Mm  liattly-groond 
by  WfUihin^^on,  wliun  on  hU  tour  io  1 781),  Tho  it^torL  woukl 
bavu  won  fur  tlio  phDoscipher  in  our  Liiuu  tUia  itow  4]o1ubnttod 
sohnipiGt  of  ^'  Stoniiwall/' 

U  mutit  Imv*.!  \\wy\\  iilXor  i.lovun  oVlocik  when  Colonol  Fnindn 
Smith,  of  tb(i  lOtli,  with  liia  oigbt  bumlrcHl,  landtsd  at  UjijIi- 
luei-o's  Toint  \v^m\  tbu  boaU  of  the  nuin-of-wur.  It  wiia  a  li]ic 
intwnljgljt  \\\\^\L  Tlju  innn  wt^iv  in  b^j^lit  niun^bing  okxlor,  aud 
took  no  mtiona.  Smith  c^dh^il  iiia  oihcura  m-unnd  him  ami  told 
them  tlusy  wiiro  in  no  {-.viitit  to  iiru  unleaa  lired  ujion.  The 
roada  were  nil  pi<^ktjtud  by  Cage's  order  the  previous  evening, 
find  it  id  probablt)  that  if  Rflvore —  who  was  by  this  timt^  ou 
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his  einind  —  hacl  uot  fallen  in  with  one  of  those  patrols  lie 
would  have  ridden  plump  into  the  main  body.  The  troops 
movcil  by  old  Cliarlestown  Lane,  later  Milk  Street,  so  that 
Jtevero's  route  intersected  their  line  of  march.  Saumel  Murray, 
a  tory,  and  the  son  of  a  pestilent  tory,  was  tlieir  guide. 

The  morning  was  cliilly,  the  vray  unfrecjueuted,  and  not  a 
sound  came  out  of  the  gloom  in  whicli  the  cohort  was  eu- 
shi-ouded,  save,  perhaps,  the  rattling  of  scabbards  in  unison 
with  the  mcjvsured  tramp,  or  where  some  amphibious  batrachian 
sent  up  a  dismal  croak  from  the  sUignant  pools.  The  gallant 
AVelsh,  tlie  gay  marines,  and  the  gnicious,  well-bred  ofhcers  of 
the  liglit  coinj)anies  must  have  felt  their  spirits  not  a  little  in- 
fected by  their  inglorious  undertaking.  Smith  unconsciously 
licld  in  liis  hand  the  wedge  which  was  to  split  the  British 
Empire  in  twain. 

Tlie  (!olumn  moves  on  in  silence  past  the  old  Davenport 
1avoni,lhcn  sUiuding  at  the  corner  of  North  Avenue  and  Beech 
Stnu^ts.  Afar  oil  tlie  note  of  alarm  hml  beguji  to  sound  with 
the  awakening  clay.  Itcvci-o  hml  rouseil  the  Medford  bands. 
J  Jells  were  beginning  to  ring  out,  and  gunshots  to  explode  on 
the  morning  air,  as  we  have  Jicard  them  many  a  time  since  in 
some  country  village  at  the  return  of  this  day.  Smith  halts  ; 
the  surprise  has  ende<l,  and  certes,  we  should  say  the  soldiers' 
faros  might  bright-en  nt  the  jirosjiect.  Pit.cairn  moves  olf  with 
his  six  companies.  An  express  goes  back  to  the  General  for 
help.  Then  the  word  is  "  Forwanl !  "  and  the  column  presses 
on.  It  passes  the  last  rendezvous  of  the  Revolutionary  Com- 
niiit^e  at  the  Black  Horse  in  Menotomy,  now  Arlington,  and 
Elbridge  Cicny,  Orne,  and  Lee,  escaping  half  dressed  into  the 
fields,  throw  themselves  flat  on  their  faces  among  the  stubble. 
The  watch-dogs  bark,  but  the  shutters  of  the  houses  in  the  vil- 
lage are  kept  close  drawn,  while  eager  eye^  peer  forth  into  the 
darkness.  "  Close  your  ranks ! "  "  Press  on ! "  arc  the  oft-repeated 
commands.  Beside  the  old  Tufts'  tavern  the  soldiers  halt  to 
slake  their  thirst  at  a  well  now  filled  up,  but  which  was  for- 
merly in  the  space  between  the  tavern  and  the  store.  Men 
roused  from  sleep  at  the  tread  of  the  British  phalanx  warily 
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look  out  into  the  moruiu;T^s  i>l>«onnty*  They  a^so  tUt?  iiiwailil 
|K)itLts  of  tight  hnmlruil  kiyoiitila  j^littorini^cohily  nliovu  »  iiiiiV' 
inj;  iitau^i  which  ^^etjiun  like  thu  illutiivi^  iiiL^^uii  of  u  |)1miiUumA* 
ggrui.  Thoy  coufkt  tliu  plutuons,  tli^t,  a^iii^in^  their  uiiiitkotM, 
toko  to  tJ*e  iioMa,  where  they  mtwt  thtir  ud^hburs,  ull  atriviu;^, 
with  a  coiiutiou  impulsi*!,  tu  ^jot  uh«<wl  of  the  regulara'  c<ihmitk. 

It  is  u  traditiou  lu  AvUngtou  thut  iho  tirst  peraon  to  ^ivu  tht^ 
Iftlarm  here  iras  Cutf  Caitw right,  u  iiL^gro  eJuve,  who  live* I  at  iiU 
ntasUiT^a  ou  tho  road,  not  Utv  I'rom  thu  poiiU-  An  oIUoot  pivo 
ilia  h\nck  a.  <toliar  to  t^ileitee  him^  hnt  ds  «oon  as  thi;  ilutttch- 
Bioiit  h£ul  jxisaeU  Ciitii*e  atnick  a«;roaB  the  fields  and  rou«»Kl  tliu 
iitii}(hlK>rhood. 

Ill  Smithes  mtkks  wert3  a  jiuml>or  of  young  ofRcers  bvlon]|^iig 
to  the  lieet,  who  enilinice<l  the  opportunity  for  u  run  (uhoru 
Willi  jdt  the  enthuiiiM>ini  mid  i^ircl(^8s  disr^^gunl  ut  dmigor  wUk'h 
ch;irTicti?Tizus  tho  hluu  jju^k^^t  thu  worhl  over,  Aitioag  thi^in  w;l^ 
Philip  d'Auvtirgne,  Duko  of  liouillou,  who  wi\s  then  ti  lieu  tenant 
on  board  the  Auiu,  under  Captain,  afl^rwanU  Admii^d,  Vaudo- 
put,  then  lying  in  lk»aton  hiirbor.  On  this  day  D'Aiivergnt*  nar- 
rowly eacafied  T^eutg  nwlo  prtaoner.  Ho  afterwuT*U  attundud 
in  thu  iKiats  at  "Rtnikrr  1 11 11,  and  Wiis  in  the  exjUMlitiojj  Iv  Fah 
month,  U  \a  worthy  uf  ivnmrk  that  l^'Anvujgue  ami  Nijlstni 
weru  the  only  two  otUueiii  under  ago  who  wuru  jiorniitUHl  U* 
join  the  expedition  to  tho  Arctic  iu  1773  in  th<5  CurciUM  aial 
Bocehorae. 

T\\o  British  officers  were  fond  of  riding  out  into  the  country, 
and  under  the  jiretext  of  partius  of  pleasurti  had  pickeil  up  a 
good  deal  of  hiu^wludgu  of  tlu^  nwnla  and  of  tliu  inhahitinitiL 
Piteairn  hinis;elf  had  lieen  ont  ou  thia  hnaini^ss,  as  had  also 
Samuel  Clnive^jiiflu'Wai^lrt  u  Untish  adtnirah  Tho  nntinis\verv 
fond  of  chatllng  the  eonntryjoeii,  hut  were  often  unhoi'seil  in  a 
tilt  of  wits.  It  is  related  that  one  day  a  little  knot  of  thiiau 
officers  wiire  a[>pn.iadnng  AValthani,  'whon  they  ohservetl  u 
countryman  sowing  whut  up[>eaa^l  tn  Ikj  grain.  "Ho,  fed  low  I  ** 
aaya  one  of  the  olficera,  "you  may  how,  hut  wo  shall  reap/' 
"  Wmil,"  replied  tbo  native,  '*pVaps  you  will;  I'm  sowing 
hemp,"     Tim  liritona  plashed  ou  a  ahavi  disUnce,  laughing  ut 
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their  own  discomfiture,  but  soon  returned  and  insisted  that  the 
Yankee  should  aGconi()any  them  to  the  next  tavern,  where  he 
drank  as  coolly  as  ho  had  i-ctortod  at  their  ex])ense,  and  re- 
turned to  his  labor.  This  anecdote  has  done  duty  in  other 
connections.  Owing  to  the  celerity  of  the  march  and  the 
success  of  his  precautions,  Smith's  brigade  arrived  within  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  Lexington  parade-ground  before'  the 
militia  had  any  notice  of  their  approach. 

It  is  daybreak.  The  "Foot  of  the  Rocks,"  a  mile  above 
the  centre  of  the  village  of  Arlington,  is  reached  and  passed. 
Smith  and  I'itcairn  debouch  on  the  fatal  plain  of  Lexington. 
They  hear  the  rol)el  drum,  and  the  word  is  jmssed  to  halt, 
prime,  and  load.  TJio  ground  is  littered  where  they  stand  with 
the  cartridge-ends,  while  eight  hundred  nervous  arms  are  for- 
cing the  lead  down  into  as  many  musket-barrels.  Forward  ! 
The  Iciiding  companies  wheel  out  of  the  road  and  into  the 
(/oiiinion,  when',  thoy  son  IWkcr's  minute-men  dmwn  up  at  the 
iu>rih  end  of  the  (Jrcon,  nmr  the  JUMlford  road.  The  armed 
forcios  of  authority  and  of  rebellion  hero  meet  for  the  first  time 
fju-o  to  fixcc,  A  Hritish  volley  pealed  out  the  knoll  of  British 
ascendency  in  the  New  World. 

I'oor  Pitcairn's  memory  has  suffered  all  the  obloquy  of  hav- 
ing given  the  order  to  fire.  A  thousand  orators  and  writers 
have  attacked  his  memory  in  manner  and  form  from  that  day  to 
this.  It  is  only  just  to  observe  that  British  authorities  are  united 
in  saying  that  the  Americans  gave  the  first  fire.  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Smith,  who  was  not  with  the  vanguard  when  the  fatal 
firing  took  place,  asserts  it  in  his  official  report  to  General 
Gage,  which  was  based  upon  that  of  Major  Pitcaim,  and  of 
other  officers  who  were  present,  to  himself.  Nothing  more 
conclusively  shows  the  unreliability  of  some  of  the  depositions 
taken  by  direction  of  the  Massachusetts  Congress  than  the 
statement  that  Colonel  Smith  was  with  the  advance. 

Mrs.  Hannah  Winthrop,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Winthrop  of  Cam- 
bridge*,, has  left  her  impressions  of  the  scenes  of  horror  and  dis- 
may that  took  place  when  the  news  passed  from  house  to  house 
that  tlie  regulars  were  out.     She  could  never  forget,  nor  could 
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iiinu  tiTVMti  trum  her  miud,  tliu  torrara  cn^tited  by  tliu  midhiglit 
tilanUr  when  Hw  \mnctii\il  mhiibiLuiU  weru  roii^tl  frviu  tiieir 
hr^h  hy  bfiftt  of  drum  And  clang  of  b<3JL»j  vrith  till  tLc  cUtiior, 
coufiusioii,  linii  drmd  which  »uch  tui  event  cotild  inspire, — th<» 
men  hurrieilly  anulng  lunl  hiiaU^ninj*  to  tla*  fray ;  womtii  hi- 
tii(mtii)g  aiut  wringing  thoir  hnuild  in  Uc8|jiiir  ^  diilJitjn  wlv^k 
ing  atiiL  clinging  to  thoir  }>iLiionU ;  whihr  thi^i  very  hiiu;^4Mlog8 
hfHnrlecl  with  fright  at  tlic  untow^inl  iMinn<U  fntlii  tho  stot^pJuA* 

But  ull  wtjns  not  tauft  of  n^iuwJH  hy  tljt?  smUh?n  sunjiuoua  tu 
arni8.  Wr  hfivci  gtinjihM.^J4  of  the  fond  wife,  [toAa  Uwi  iMatjUtUij 
girijing  up  tlin  h»iitM  uf  Ut^v  wiLrtiort^ru  lio  m^^^out  for  the  Ih^lJ  M' 
liltxTrtl ;  of  thomotlRtr  bnokling  on  tli«  8*)n'd  awonl  with  a  liii^-r- 
ing  iuii\**»  (UmI  Jreninliction  ;  ami  of  th**  agod  aire  taking  tiijwii 
frtmi  it*  lotlguitinnL  civnr  thti  lirei^lncii  tlm  old  niwcn's  arm  ho  Unti 
at  Louiaburg,  whitjh  he  now  pkotj*  in  more  youthful  JmiidEi,  and 
eommendi*  to  eyo«  yet  ahlo  to  aight  aJong  the  tltmdod  Wrwl, 

**  AJi  !  ttirit  AiuL  tljvru  wtui  Ijuiiylrtg  |o  tmX  ftv, 
And  i;iitJLcri(ig  U^nipu,  nx\d  trviuUJiJj^ii  of  lUnUtiM, 
And  diuuku  liLL  jmlu  wUkh  Ijitt  uu  huiir  ut$u 
Iiiu*iitsil  ut  lb(3|JriUMaof  ti4i:Lr  awuiu^uhui:«h'* 

To  comprehend  the  affair  of  the  Ifttli  of  April,  1775,  tho 
situation  of  the  buildings  about  the  Common  on  that  day  must 
be  understr>od.  Approiiching  with  the  troops  from  the  diivc- 
tion  of  Cambridge,  the  roads  sepamteil  as  tiiey  now  do,  —  tliat 
leading  to  Concord  passing  to  the  left,  that  to  IJedfonl  and 
Billerica  diverging  to  the  right.  AVithin  the  triangular  aitjji 
formed  by  these  roads  wjus  the  Conmion,  or  Crcen,  then  unen- 
closed. Upon  a  little  elevation  near  the  apex  or  southerly 
extremity  of  the  CrHjen  stood  the  old  church,  built  in  1714,  —  a 
barn-like  structure  of  three  stories,  with  a  ])itched  i-oof.  The 
l)uilding  had  no  proper  belfry,  but  on  a  little  structunj  jdaced 
a  short  distance  north  of  the  nieeting-bouse  wjis  a  bell-tower, 
from  which  pealed  forth  the  alarm  on  the  memomble  morning. 
The  church  presented  its  siilo  to  the  Concord  road  and  its  eml 
to  the  liedford  road.  It  was  taken  down  in  1 704,  and  a  new 
edifice  with  a  tower  erected  near  the  spot.  This  building  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  was  then  rebuilt  where  it  now  stands,  at 
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the  northwesterly  comer  of  the  CommoiL  The  flagstaff  is  now 
placed  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old  meeting-house,  but  since 
the  day  when  it  stood  here  the  southerly  point  of  the  Common 
has  been  somewhat  elongated.  An  oak-tree  or  two  stood  about 
the  lueetiiig-houso,  and  the  Common  itself  was  covered  here  and 
tlicre  witli  low  brush.  The  little  l)clfry  stood  on  the  site  of 
tho.  moiiiuiuMit.  It  wius  hmiiovimI  to  the  f»ld  Parker  fami,  on 
tlio  AViilthiini  riKul,  In^tU'r  known  iis  ihtt  birUiplaco  of  Theodore 
I'arkor,  wns  l>ouglit  by  tlio  local  historical  society,  and  placed 
on  r»i»lfry  llill,  Imck  i)f  tlio  Hancock  School. 

On  the  ri^ht  of  tho  Ikxlford  roiul  and  nearly  op|K)sito  tho  old 
clniidi  wjus  John  l>uckman*8  tavern,  in  which  many  of  Parker's 
men  asseniblwl  lieforo  the  arrival  of  tho  trooi>8,  and  which 
Rorv(Hl  as  a  n?fuge  for  some  of  tho  Americans  afterwards.  The 
fugitiv(;s  tired  niM)n  tho  Britons  from  this  house,  and  the  shot- 
hu](;8  still  seen  in  tho  cla])boards  attest  that  they  drew  the 
regulars'  lire.  Soino  of  the  Britisli  wounded  wore  left  here  on 
tljo  retreat.  Tho  old  inn,  long  owned  by  the  Meriam  family, 
remains  nearly  as  it  was  in  1775,  and  is  tho  most  conspicuous 
hnuhnark  of  tlio  iMittlc-ground.  Tho  first  post-office  in  the  town 
was  hero  lo(^tcd.  »Somo  Lomlwirdy  poplars  that  formerly  stowl 
aliout  the  building  liavo  now  disappeared.  The  tavern,  with  its 
barn  and  outbuildings,  and  the  meeting-house  and  belfry,  are 
filiown  in  old  views  of  the  Common. 

( )n  Mif*  soullnvest  sidnof  tho  Coneonl  roiul,  and  htoking  \\\nm 
ilie  ('nninu»n,  wen^  two  houses,  at  Iwist  one  of  which  is  still 
stantlinj,'.  On  the  north  side  of  tho  Green  were  two  dwellings, 
with  a  Maeksniith's  shop  between.  The  one  nearest  tho  Ikwl- 
fonl  road  w.is  that  of  Jonathan  Harrington,  one  of  the  vic- 
iiniR  of  the  i-oj^ulars'  fiii»,  whose  wife  witnessed  his  fall  and  tho 
eonvulKive  c^lIorU  made  by  him  to  reach  her  side.  The  other 
house,  then  that  of  Daniel  Harrington,  was  torn  down  shortly 
after  the  Centennial  celebration  of  1875,  and  not  rebuilt.  In 
front  of  it  are  some  of  the  most  magnificent  specimens  of  our 
grand  American  elm  to  be  seen  far  or  near.  Doolittle's  picture 
of  the  Iwttle-ground  was  drawn  from  this  house.  On  the  cast 
of  it  was  the  well  at  which  the  king's  men  quenched  their 
16 
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Ilii»t,  ftiifl  bvUnd  ttit  hoBM  ftov  oocupied  hy  Hie  f^^ndllMiif 
Ifamogtoii  Aod  Swin  iffw  to  b*  mtm  tli«  qi»iiU  titUe  Uttdc- 
ioittli'a  sbop  with  o(i»«  of  U>o«e  Qgljr  orifiec*  m  tbo  <lnor  lofttJa 
by  A  le*deo  balK  Thii  eonpleta  our  view  of  Lexuigloa 
Ontn  m  1775.  Kxee|)i  tint  tlu  ftTcna«  om  tlw  north  «uk 
wv  A  ludtft  )au««  ftnd  thit  Uie  spoc^  hiu»  been  «akig«<]  at  tht 
MMtUwni  extremitj,  the  |ilac«  is  topographioiltj  tb«  Mitw  09 
on  tlio  dny  of  tlw  figUU 

The  BritMli  timiii  hcnly  nmrchtH)  nfi  thr  C^tu^ar)  rtwl  ami 
nnntiwl  iiwtv  vsUiUt  i\u^  nliaik  lf>uk  \Anicxi.  A  Itoily  of  gnuui' 
(lijmi  m<rvod  into  tUv  Cuintuurt  Uy  ihe  IWfonl  rutt^i,  ili*|tiuyiiig 
bi  iiunt  of  th«  AjMricuu&t  who  wuro  iianulf^t  «omo  four  or  fivti 
rude  ottflt  of  tb#  moanm^Dt  »ml  nrfir  the  ll<)ilfLinl  n>Gul.  At  Lho 
flfii«kna  ihit  miniitchnmn  ajisuro1>1ed  li^tw^u  thio  tavtsm  ouil 
liu  mafltitii^lioiidu. 

Ijaxtn^Utu  Coinmoa,  oh  wh  boo  U  tcMiAy,  Ijc^ots  tittle  r^itnin- 

blAfice  to  thn  gTvui  wJK*tv  tUo 
fimtilmtli'Vtilliiy  mttloil  in  1775. 

UinK^h^l    hy  11   iKmUli^    mw   o( 

111:1,1,  SiHJlir  l»t'  llU-^i^   f:hf\Vill,  i*11j- 

crs  of  11101V  ri^C(^ii  t  i\m  i  I  i  tit;.  Tl  ic 
fi^jkCL^,  coinih^se^l  of  sloiLc  ])0&t£i 
^viMi  wimkU-h  mils,  8cun  in  Urn 
:i<:coTiLikitt3ii^g  l>icliu-*i  hii»  Iwcn 
rcmL»vciU 

Thu  t^iiltli^  iiiituuini^lkt  hLlikU 
iiirar  thi;  wi^jiL  niriitir  tif  tito  oiK^lc*- 
siiiti,  nut  lUi'  finiin  ihii  ^^rouiul 
wlj<.^rt.'  tljii  Krst  vit'tinia  werv 
wlivtchi^tl  in  tln.'ir  hlwhl^  «ntl  at  ft 
iloKun  iNu;r3  frt»ni  th«  Aontli  siilo. 
It  IH  |iliio<*l  im  ix  littli^  knoll,  ii4  sumiuTnli^il  hy  iin  iruti  lt:n<;**j 
Ajitl  liMH  tlio  front  witli  tliu  jnHcription  tadnj^  i^outli.  It  id  f^m^u^'h 
ti>  Hiiy  of  thta  momniimitr  tljuL  iU  insigmHt^nt  appMrnuic^o,  when 
coinimrtHl  with  tho  ohji.ict  it  is  iuten^lo<l  to  purpetuute,  can  nrouae 
no  othur  tlian  a  fueling  of  disuppointnj(;nt  in  tliu  mind  of  thu 
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pilgrim.  The  shaft  is  of  gionitey  with  a  marble  tablet  bearing 
the  following  inscription^  written  by  Key.  Jonas  Clark  of  Lex- 
ington.    Lafi&yette  and  Kossuth  have  both  read  it 

**  Sacred  to  the  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Mankind  I  !  I  The 
Freedom  and  Independence  of  America  —  Sealed  and  defended 
with  the  blood  of  her  sons  —  This  Monument  is  erected  by  the  In- 
habitaiitB  of  Lexington,  under  the  juitrouage  and  at  the  expense  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  the  memory  of  their  Fel- 
low-citizens, Ensign  Robert  Monroe,  Messrs.  Jonas  Parker,  Samuel 
Ilndlcy,  Joiinthan  Harrington,  Junr.,  Isaac  Muzzy,  Caleb  Harring- 
l4»ii  mid  John  Un»wn,  of  IiOxingt4>n,  and  Asalud  Porter,  of  Wobnni, 
who  fell  OH  thiR  Field,  the  first  victims  of  the  Sword  of  British  Tyr- 
anny and  Oppression,  on  the  morning  of  the  ever-memorable  Nine- 
teenth of  April,  An.  Doni.  1775.  The  Die  was  Cast ! ! !  The  blood 
of  these  Martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Qod  and  their  Country  was.  the 
Cement  of  the  Union  of  these  States,  then  Colonies,  and  gave  the 
Spring  to  the  Spirit,  Firmness  and  Resolution  of  their  Fellow-citi- 
zcMH.  Thi'y  row  as  <»nc  man  to  revenge  their  Brethren's  blood,  and 
lit  the  ]Mniit  of  the  Swonl  to  itosert  nnd  defend  their  native  Rights. 
They  nobly  dannl  to  be  Free  ! ! !  The  contest  was  long,  bloody,  and 
affecting.  Righteous  Heaven  approved  the  Solemn  Appeal ;  Vic- 
tory crowned  their  Anns,  and  the  Peace,  Lil)erty,  and  Indepen- 
dence of  the  United  States  of  America  was  their  glorious  Reward. 
Built  in  the  year  1799." 

The  IkhHcr  of  the  seven  individuals  1)elonging  to  Lexington 
wcrc  originally  enclosed  in  long  wooilon  boxes  made  of  rough 
Inrnrds,  and  buried  in  one  grave  in  a  comer  of  the  town  bury- 
in^i^-ground,  separate  nnd  distinct  from  all  other  graves.  A  few 
days  prior  to  the  celebration  in  1835,  the  remains  were  disin- 
tcnxMl  and  placed  in  a  wooden  coffin  enclosed  in  lead  and  made 
air-tight,  the  whole  being  then  placed  in  a  mahogany  sar- 
cophagus. At  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises  on  that  occasion 
the  sarcophagus  was  dejiosited  in  the  tomb  constructed  near  the 
base  of  the  monument  Wlien  the  bodies  were  exhumed  the 
coffins  were  completely  decayed.  The  bonee  were  also  more  or 
less  decayed. 

The  people  of  Lexington,  sensible  of  the  impression  which  the 
monument  gives  the  beholder,  have  some  time  contemplated  the 
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buiJdu^^  of  a  ucw  one  on  a  more  eiilurgt^l  plan.  Hiu»  jtIch  hiw 
ftiittiljr  obtiiijicd  exjir^Gsiou  m  four  meiuori;J  6latiie»>  wbich  are 
pbcad  in  the  Town  flail ;  two  of  which  repr^fiieut  a  »oI<Ijer  of 
177^  unil  of  18G1  ;  autl  Lwo  others  of  life  size,  Johu  Ilauoock 
and  Samuel  AUauu,  The  ligure  of  llauoock*  by  Gontd,  u  a 
work  of  gre^at  elaboration.  lu  left  band  holds  a  ccroU, 
liavtng  i}it*  wonU,  **  We  mutually  pledge  to  each  otlicr  our 
livc:5,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honar/*  Tbe  fttatue  of 
Adama  is  bj  Milmore.  We  mu^t  say  that  it  do«fl  not 
appear  from  this  measure  how  the  defects  of  the  old  mou- 
ument,  with  its  too  lengthy  toscnption,  are  to  be  remedied. 
Ttie  memorials  placed  within  four  walls  fail  to  inculcate 
ttny  moral  lesson,  and  are  completely  shut  out  from  the  ob»er- 
vatJOu  of  the  paaser*by.  The  old  monumeutr  not  being  of 
itself  A  relic  of  the  Revolulioo,  its  materials  might  be  induded 
iji  a  n<*w  hlnnjtunt  mon;  jai^pL-Hy  commomtmilivy  of  tin,*  i*vunt. 
It  atands  ju8t  wlit^n^  it  s]ii>tLld, — -^lU  Iha  qK^t  wla^ro  the  toca^ju 
fi?«t  •niindfMi  ^'Tu  arms  !  "  Jt  should  not  be  inferrwl  that  vis- 
ito»  are  not  uilinilUMl  with  all  courteiiy  to  view  the  statuary, 
but  wo  ahfiuld  mnt^h  liko  to  bco  r  slmft  imtiomil  in  it**  clmruct^ar 
i\ni\  wmtliy  1-^  illu>itniti:  tuiv  iil'  lliriiojy'd  unml  i:vi?»iHul  i^tf^i'i^, 
Htandin^  tm  tljo  uut-ii^nt  jmnulu. 

11 10  troo[m,  linivinj^  iiui«lnHl  tlirir  bliHHiy  wi»rV,  uinl  1h  iiiy 
joined  by  tlut  ix^ar  t'olmiin,  iii-iiinii,  ^\vii  tljivu  Im^jis  fur  viu- 
tory^  ftiul  jjiihIj  on  fV^r  Conc<jril.  As^  buwijvt^r  iimi  tht-y  nuty 
march  wu  shiiU  he  sure  to  overtake  thcjii,  wo  duaiio  the  it^ulur 
U)  nccompany  ns  to  the  old  Clark  house  so  mlJed. 

What  ia  now  IliiJit.<.M.k  Stn^^t  waa  tliL^  i^ltl  l!o<l(oi^l  roiid  \t\ 
1775,  TIjo  fi]u>;onaytj  wiw  situated  ou  tlje  wc^t  sidn,  n  t|Um'titL" 
of  a  mile  distant  froju  thca  old  njoetin^-honac. 

Tb(:  house  ln^longs  ctjvtmnly  to  two^  ami  porliapa  to  threo^ 
periods.  It  is  couij^osed  of  a  main  hnildin;^^  in  IIk-  plaLu^  suh- 
stiintiai  style  of  the  last  eedtiivy^  and  of  a  nioi'c  unti(ju;tt4nl 
structure  Btauding  at  right  aiiyle^  with  it.  The  hi'st  eoiLfi-onta 
you  if  you  have  t^ome  down  the  road  fit^m  the  Common  j  the 
la^t  faces  the  street,  fronj  which  the  whole  structure  sitauds 
iMiek  a  little  distimce,  witb  ti  sjtuce  of  |^reen  turf  between.  A 
lai^t^e  willow  is  growing  in  front  of  the  luaiu  house,  and  on  the 
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verge  of  the  grass-plot  stands  an  elm,  its  branches  interlacing 
those  of  a  fellow-tree  on  the  other  side  tlie  way,  so  as  to  form  a 
triumphal  arch  under  which  no  patriot  should  fail  to  pass.  Wo 
have  christened  the  twain  Hancock  and  Adams.  Thus,  at 
least,  it  looked  until  its  removal  to  a  new  site  across  the  street 
and  nearer  the  Common,  where  it  now  stands  fronting  north, 
instead  of  south,  reverently  cared  for  by  the  local  historical 
society. 

In  this  house  the  afterwards  pi-oscribcd  fellow-patriots,  Han- 
cock and  Adams,  wore  lodging  at  tlio  time  of  tlie  night  march, 
of  which  one  object  wjis  supposed  to  bo  their  arrest  They 
were  advised  by  Cierry  that  the  British  officers  were  (mtrolling 
the  road  with  some  sinister  design.  A  guard  of  the  town's 
alarm-list  was  placed  about  the  house,  and  when  He  vers  rode 
up,  "  bloody  witli  spurring,"  to  warn  the  patriot  leaders,  he 
-was  requested  not  to  make  a  noise  for  fear  of  waking  them. 
"  Noise ! "  quoth  our  blulf  mechanic,  "  you  '11  liave  noise  enough 
bofoi-e  long.  Tlie  rc^dars  are  coming  out!"  After  some 
further  parley  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  Hancock,  who  recog- 
nized his  friend's  voice,  arose  and  bade  Idm  enter.  William 
Dawes,  the  other  messenger  sent  by  Warren,  arrived  soon  after. 
This  was  not  long  after  midnight,  and  sleep,  we  may  suppose, 
was  l>anished  the  house  for  the  remainder  of  the  night. 

The  room  occupied  by  "king"  Hancock  and  "citizen" 
Adams  is  the  one  on  the  lower  floor  on  the  left  of  the  entrance. 
Carc  has  Iwen  taken  to  preserve  its  original  appearance.  Tlie 
woodwork,  of  Southern  pine,  has  remained  unpainted,  acquiring 
with  age  a  beautiful  color.  One  side  of  the  room  is  wainscoted 
up  to  the  ceiling,  the  remaining  walls  bearing  the  original  paper 
in  large  figures.  The  staircase  in  the  front  hall  has  also  re- 
mained innocent  of  paint,  and  is  liandsome  enough  for  a  church. 
Ago  has  given  to  the  carved  balusters  and  panelled  casings  a 
richness  and  depth  of  hue  that  scorns  the  application  of  any 
unnatural  pigment.  The  room  we  have  just  left  is  in  the  south- 
west corner  of  the  house.  Passing  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hall,  we  enter  the  best  room,  which  corresponds  in  finish  with 
that  just  described,  except  that  the  painter^s  brash  has  been 
applied  to  the  wainscot  and  newer  paper  to  the  walls. 
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Jq  thiii  apaitiucjiit  thure  U  no  luimut^r  of  iloubt  lliuicock 
iToiirUxl  '*  Dorothy  Q.^"  vrhilo  liia  gmvt:<T  fmiid  iti«»CLiss«^  akit*)- 
umft  with  thfiir  n^vurumt  lioat,  or,  buried  in  thought,  |iacoil 
up  and  down  the  griuw^i^lot  by  th<j  rouJj^idt^  Dorothy ,  tlto 
dunghti:r  of  Jurlgo  Edmujid  (^nincy  of  Bmintree,  was  at  thU 
timtj  liviuj^  in  this  hoitM)  under  the  protection  of  Mn^hun  Lydia 
Hancock,  ilia  govemor'a  uunt^  Wlicn  tnrnad  of  Buventy  a}vb 
IumJ  a  Htlie,  hamlboino  fijjHin^^  a  p;tir  of  Ltugliin^  eyc^t,  tine;  yi^U 
low  riii^^lutji  in  whi<^h  ficatvi^ly  a  griLy  Imir  i;ouhi  be  sn^a^  untl 
althouj^'li  for  tbo  M-^coiid  tiiuo  ii  widow,  wus  as  aprtghtly  as  a  girl 
of  Hixtoeii,  What  her  youtli  wa8  thu  rcadur  will  be  at  no  loaa 
to  iiiftT*  Chamiin^'j  viviu^icma,  and  witty,  with  it  little  (LliIi  »f 
the  t.^u(|U(itU)  witlnJj  oiw  mi^ht  j anion  CoWi^l  Hanm^tek,  liito 
of  the  iVjutoiL  CmkU,  for  l>ci^}inin^r  hor  devoted  adtniror. 

nanv^>ck  Uivl  ^Mpircid  to  »nd  obtitinoil  a  iniliLuy  mnk.  Ho 
WM  ii  trillif  of  u  diuuly  in  hii^  nttin%  piuliitnlarly  in  IjU  miUhiry 
garb,  whfjn  litjit  fKiiuti,  8word-knoL,  and  hicu;  woj^s  ulwaya  of  tlio 
ijvweat  ftuhion,  und  rivuiW  tlxotuj  of  uuy  of  hU  Maj^ty'a  otli- 
c^is«  Gag(»  nsvokod  llauoock's  comiuiaaion,  and  tho  indignant 
corps  disbandctl^  Hiiiginy  —  iigumlively  -^  the  govemoi-'s  titjuul- 
iiTi\  in  \m  fac;<%  wIjicIl  nmilu  him  ha  mM  oa  a  Mmdi  liaix).  ilo 
is  supposed  to  give  his  wratli  uttenuico  in  vorae :  — 

"  Your  f'olorjiil  H k  l>y  ncgloct, 

Unm  litTM  tkflcieut  in  r<?sr4;a  \ 

Ah  bo  my  iay'rci^n  lou  tie'vr  k(9^M, 

T  Wild  jmipur  Uu  m^ioilIU  \m  UlenuMed  ; 

]  llrvur  vftvi  nml  liuvn^r  will 

ny  mlolUL  iiium  liu  tK-jitt^l  ill  ; 

li«  truiitcil  ill  by  uioitnl  inciit. 
Of  \i\iA  I  lint  Iniiu  k^io^vu  IilTofv 
Thti  teiniiiT  of  your  f:uninns  oorCj 
It  fllinnUi  linvo  Imjcu  my  mmtt^at  jil(jaaun3, 
Ta  liavo  jhi^vi-ntv^l  Lbh  1h>1i]  nn^jitiitnk 
To  JiicuL  wilh  midi  sevti-u  iltj^^'raufl^ 
My  ttuuiUn^l  JUitjg  into  nry  Tacti  ! 
liiH^iintl  yoiOTHilvii*  I  —  ho  cnrmnl  «tput  t 
O  bti<l  ],  liful  1^  tnniM  yan  nut  I " 

On  tho  12th  of  June,  1776j  Governor  Gflg(3  by  prockniation 
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exempted  Hancock  and  Adaius  from  his  o£fer  of  a  general  par- 
don, and  declared  all  persons  who  might  give  them  aid  or  shel- 
ter rebels  and  traitors.  Copies  of  tliis  document  were  posted  in 
all  the  public  places,  and  left  with  every  householder  in  the 
town  of  Boston.  This  being  as  far  as. the  authority  of  the  royal 
governor  extended,  the  objects  of  liis  paper  decree  were  never 
in  any  apprehension  of  their  personal  safety.  Outlawry  by  the 
king's  government  was  to  make  them  the  two  most  conspicuous 
figures  in  the  Colonics,  and  the  selection  of  Hancock  to  preside 
over  the  ContiuonUd  Congi-oss  partook  largely  of  an  act  of 
bmvado.  Trumbuirs  burlesque  of  Gage's  proclamation,  which 
appeared  in  Juno,  1775,  evidently  formed  the  germ  of  his  hu- 
morous epic  of  MacFingal. 

Hancock's  martial  pride,  coupled,  perhaps,  with  the  feeling 
that  he  nmst  show  himself,  in  the  presence  of  his  lady  love,  a 
soldier  worthy  of  her  favor,  inclined  him  to  show  fight  when 
tlin  n'gularH  wore  ox[)ectcd.  His  widow  rclateil  that  it  was 
with  gHMit  didiculty  that  hci'sclf  and  the  colonel's  aunt  kept 
him  from  facing  the  British  on  that  day.  While  the  bell  on 
the  Green  was  soimding  the  alarm,  Hancock  was  cleaning  his 
sword  and  fusee,  and  putting  his  accoutrements  in  order ;  but 
at  length  the  importunities  of  the  ladies  and  the  urgency  of 
other  friends  provailwl,  and  ho  retired  with  Adams  to  a  place 
of  concealment.  The  astute  Adams,  it  is  recounted,  a  little 
annoytMl  perhajw  at  his  friend's  obstinacy,  clapijod  him  on  the 
shoulder,  and  exclaimed,  looking  significantly  at  the  weapons, 
"  That  is  not  our  business  ;  we  belong  to  the  cabinet."  It  will 
now  be  easily  understood  by  the  reader  why  Hancock,  who  was 
also  a  relative  of  Rev.  Mr.  Clark,  chose  to  come  so  far  from 
Conconl,  where  the  Congress  was  sitting,  \o  lodge. 

The  patriots  first  repaired  to  the  hill,  then  wooded,  southeast 
of  ^[r.  Clark's,  where  they  remained  until  the  troops  passed  on 
to  Conconl.  Tliey  were  afterwanls  conducted  to  the  house  of 
Madam  Jones,  widow  of  Rev.  Thomas  Jones,  and  Rev.  Mr. 
Marrett,  in  Burlington.  From  here,  upon  a  new  alarm,  they 
retired  to  Mr.  Amos  Wyman's,  in  Billerica,  leaving  an  elegant 
repast,  to  which  they  had  just  sat  down,  untasted.     Revere, 


3A8  msTOJirc  Hijrsiosrft  xhu  u^uvtkn. 

after  hb  tnuMlTeniim  on  Uw  haiI  U»  OitictmJ^  ly^uaaml  tbe 

ttiftt  Atlutu  mAtU  Um  ohnrrmtioiif  "  It  i*  4  fim  ibj.*    "  Vvrj 

|»1mTi>,"  KpJittl  fino  of  hill  camiMLuiatia,  ftupiM«iii*r  Kim  lu 
moui  tJi«  ^luditf  of  Uktt  tLiwuiiig  Juy.  "  I  ii»:smt/'  «uJ  iha 
pttriot  uvir,  **  Lliin  tbjr  li  A  gfotioill  4U;  for  America"  'ilm 
vinl  wiu  lifUtJ,  uti'l  prrtmftt  he  olonft  atiw  tL«  etiJ  uf  vliidi  iLtj 
wa*  tho  Legi  titling.  Durijig  tU«  l^riug  rtiidota  i^hoU  wIuul^ 
[itut  ttiG  Umimj  I1U  Wl  «]uilW,  ainl  ^<iue  of  tlkc  wuuiu  W  Auwr* 
icatis  were  bn^ugia  wW  it  to  Iiavo  tU^^ir  luirt^  canNl  fut.  Th» 
wbob  aibtr  oti  Uie  Common  wiu  vmUlm  frum  UiU  ff[u4. 

Tim  buujtei  ill  wliicb  we  have  beuu  bituriufs'  wo*  LiiiU  liy 
TtiOTD^  Hau(:(Kk,  the  Boston  merclioDt  of  wlium  wt?  hav« 
filmidy  \mi\  (Ki^nAion  to  speuk.  He  wtu  not  Ijorn  until  1703^ 
s«trvefl  )tia  iLJii<!t  witL  Henchman,  tlii^  £»tationor,  uml  li:uL  not 
i»C4|iiit^l  \ri^:bUli  until  a  much  htvr  jH-tntKl  ;  ^  timt  wc  Mt[»|HMU 
thu  buIUllng  t^  Ikiive  tjcon  erectcil  alMitt  1740,  ullbon^li  t1i« 
tablet  rismlfi  I0ti>i-1734.  Thoinaa  Hancock  liid  not  bin  Id 
hU  own  princely  mansion  in  Itoston  until  1737,  Tie  waa  tbo 
WMi  of  tho  old  l!i«h(>i>  Hai  ici>ck,  aw  Im  wus  c;jtltjd,  wlh>  Wiu* 
orUaiued  in  1098  over  a  eocicty  wlucb  llii^u  ijiljiibiu^d  this  jkiH 
of  C<tnjl)ndyU|  i^ullijd  **  thu  fjiriui*."  TIju  nimrlutnt,  iw  >»*KtM  as 
bitt  iK;Hition  eimblt^l  liiiu  to  do  it,  tiouUlcs^  lookud  to  tbe  moi^ 
convciiicnt  hoiiain(r  uf  Uia  honored  imrent,  wlio  FLHioivud  bii* 
utima  of  Ijtshop  on  luicouiit  of  Uia  gmai  iidluoncu  among  the 
miniii(Lri-H,     l^xiu^^ton  waa  iinjorpo raited  in  I71:i. 

The  best  room  communicates  with  the  ancient  or  original 
liouse,  which  is  scjen  fronting  the  street  with  its  single  story 
and  pictmcs(juo  (h)rmer  windows  and  roof.  'I'his  part  was 
doubtless  built  by  the  bishop's  parishioners  soon  after  his  settle- 
ment. It  formerly  stood  nearer  the  high-road  until  the  new 
building  was  completed,  when  it  was  moved  back  and  joined 
upon  it.  The  house  is  a  veritable  curiosity,  and  would  not 
make  a  bad  depository  for  the  household  furnitui*e  and  utensils 
of  the  period  to  which  it  belongs,  being  of  itself  so  unique  a 
specimen  of  early  New  England  architecture.     The  floors  and 
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wainscot  aro  of  ]iard  wood,  upon  which  time  has  left  not  the 
least  evidence  of  decay.  I'he  fanners  clearly  meant  their  min- 
ister to  inliabit  a  house  of  a  hetti^r  sort  than  their  own,  as  is 
apparent  in  the  curious  panelling  of  the  outer  door,  which  still 
retains  its  original  fastenings,  and  in  the  folding  shutters  of  the 
little  study  at  the  back.  A  cranii)ed  and  narrow  staircase  con- 
ducts to  the  chambers  above,  from  the  room  in  which  we  are 
stiinding.  The  same  old  dresser  is  attached  to  the  wall,  gar- 
nished of  yore  by  the  wooden  trenchers  and  scanty  blue  china 
of  the  good  bisho[)'s  housekeeping.  Some  old  three-legged 
tables  are  the  only  other  relics  of  the  fonuer  inhabitants.  This 
one  room,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  times,  served  as 
kitchen,  dining-room,  and  for  the  usual  avocations  of  the  family. 
The  little  study  has  the  narrow  windows  which  first  admitted 
light  upon  the  ponderous  folios  of  the  minister  or  the  half-writ- 
ten sheets  of  many  a  weighty  sermon.  And  perhaps  he  listened 
here  to  the  tale  of  domestic  wrong  wrung  in  bitterness  from 
some  aching  heart,  or  wrestled  in  prayer  with  an  awakening 
but  still  struggling  spirit.  Wo  see  him  in  the  common  apart- 
ment performing  the  marriage  rite  for  some  rustic  swain  and  his 
bride,  or  rciiding  aloud  the  news  from  the  metropolis,  which  he 
alone  of  all  the  village  receives.  Teacher,  guide,  parent,  and 
friend,  the  clei-gyman  of  the  olden  time  feared  not  to  preach  a 
]N)liti(ud  sfMinon  or  lay  U\n)  the  abuses  of  society.  In  general, 
\[  something  severe,  he  kept  himself  above  reproach  in  liis  pri- 
vate life.  Ho  was  steadfast,  never  confounding  his  flock  with 
a  sudden  change  of  doctrine.  These  were  the  men  who  laid 
line  and  plummet  to  the  foundation-stone  of  New  England 
society,  and  we  yield  them  the  respect  their  teachings  have 
gained  for  her  sons. 

On  the  day  of  the  Irattle  the  clergymen  followed  their  parish- 
ioners to  the  field,  with  the  town  stores  of  ammunition,  which 
they  busied  themselves  in  distributing  from  their  chaises.  On 
the  Sunday  ensuing  those  who  had  taken  part  in  the  fray  stood 
up  in  the  aisles  of  the  churches, — many  with  bullet-holes  in 
their  garments,  —  while  thanks  were  publicly  offered  for  their 
safe  return.  The  country  was  all  on  fire.  The  young  men 
16*  X 


[  flT%  ptttw^  Aft  I  ifcdl  W  «iU«d  *  ta<j  «* 

At  ihm  crWtntiQn  »  1763  ILukcutk,  tkeo  gont^sc,  «^ 
liBft  Qqtoib  Mhhpj*  Appoutil  vith  hit  tamfmnjf  tmi 


tain  BfownX  sad  mm  1^  ^ot  win 

1U  £«?.  Mr.  Cluk  Im  nommtad  tU  mali  of  tbe  dij, 
Im  iriiiMfMftil  til  |nri  fwm  Um  uvd  liunxx. 

Tl<«  oil  \mml\(nMnt\  of  Lexioi^o  b  m  iedtiikd  that  tlw 
tftraiijf^r  tnt^ht  (ku*  it  without  viL^p^fictitig  iU  vicinitj^  if 
trifftuWy  haw\  tlui  ttot  j,^ii(Ui  him  to  tUu  ii|Mjt,  It  iica  bick  of 
ihe  liiiituian  Churchy  umt  b  n^aclieU  by  u  UtUi!  aveuiu 
tli'T  ^ifM,  Wo  ifK)k**^i  fiiT  iUi-  i»M*tr  graves  lie  re  mtli  tLe  fjaiuo 
ill  ji(uu:4!iui  winrit  Uiw  U^UxWi^ti  ui  uisiuy  Htiuilur  pLici^.  The 
"  fi^rul'ntljrrM  cjI'  Um!  JmntU^t  "  Icivd  m:iirix:Iy  Ml  thirir  Lniri^  niMHi 
t1»u  uUfWfn,  'llit^nt  irt  11  )iuiitliM>uju  lEiarljlL;  iJioiLinnL^nt  over  thu 
rrimniiiM  ai  Urjvonjur  l'jjHti»,  (iitictc<l  l^y  liis  wiUow,  the  ikugliter 
(jf  Wnu.  WiiiiiUinry  Jjuik'I^h  ^^f  I'^rtamotttlL  8lia  liveil  to  tlio 
(fit^ui  n^^ii  (if  i^ii^lityfnMr,  ami  imw  reprwi^s  by  tlic  aidti  of  her 
liiiithfutfj.  11  le  ubiUii  ffir  tliu  (jovemor'tj  inunumi^iit  wu3  cjiuinictt 
in  th»  lii^rkftliim  Milk 

Thh  ruiW  wfiirih  Mki  h»Ltht  <*r  T-i^xiiij^Lon  iiimhi  reuchetl  Eii^f- 
hlllil  A  ^ul^riiptiiiii  wan  niMed  iti  LiMnh^Ji  iLihl  forwimkn)  for 
tho  i^lii^f  III'  t))i>  willows  unil  urijl^iiud  of  thomt  who  foil  Jion?  ami 
oJl  (ili*M|^  tfiM  Miiiiil  HLiuiifitl  iiMiil-  Walpolo  {IftpJoi'uJ  it  in  ti  let- 
ter t<i  Kh^  llonif^ii  MuJiiij  luiil  lto;^(*rH,  I  lie  poet'a  father,  put  ou 
nuiuniiJiK.  Thi*  inhil  jitnvBi  wlii*  (.liinied  froui  Siilern  to  Eni^laml 
by  UiuhiUHi  Ihivhy,  ivui.hin^  then*  Miiy  1*0. 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

LEXINGTON    TO   CONCORD. 

"  Why,  onr  bfttiiilia  trebles  that  account ; 
IU*i«i(ios,  t)io  king'ii  iiaino  in  a  tower  of  strength, 
Which  they  upon  the  adverse  faction  want." 

Shakespeare. 

IT  would  1)0  (liflicult  to  imagine  a  inoro  beautiful  Indian 
summer's  day  than  that  on  which  we  marched  from  Lexing- 
ton to  Concord  with  the  ghosts  of  Colonel  Smith's  command. 
A  heavy  frost  still  incrustcd  the  gnisscs  and  shrubbery  by  the 
wayside,  but  the  enei-getic  rays  of  the  sun  siMJcdily  transformed 
the  beautiful  crystal  masses  into  commonplace  grass  and  shrub. 
Some  resi>ectable  hills,  now  made  more  passable  by  nearly  a 
hundred  years*  labor  of  the  sturdy  tax-|)ayers  of  old  Middle- 
sex, must  have  tried  the  sinews  of  the  king's  trooi>s,  already 
wearied  with  their  ten  miles  of  hurried  tramp  from  Lechmere's 
I*oint.  They  may  have  paused,  as  we  did,  on  the  summit  of  the 
highest  of  thes<?,  to  bi*cathe  awhile  and  glance  at  the  glistening 
white  tower  of  Bedford  Church,  before  descending  into  the 
plain  of  Concord. 

The  road  over  which  the  troo|>s  marched  and  retreated  is  in 
some  places  disused,  except  for  the  accommodation  of  the  neigh- 
lH>ring  farm-houses.  Fiske's  Hill,  a  high  eminence  a  mile  and 
a  tin  111  from  Lexington,  is  now  avoided  altogether.  Another 
segment  of  the  old  highway,  grass-grown  and  roughened  by  the 
washings  of  many  winters,  enters  the  main  road  at  an  abandoned 
lime-kiln,  before  you  reach  the  Brooks  tavern.  In  this  vicinity 
one  of  the  severest  actions  of  the  19th  of  April  was  fought. 

It  was  in  the  days  of  the  epizootic,  and  the  highway  was  as 
deserted  as  could  have  been  desired  for  our  purpose.  Proceeding 
onward,  a  farm-house  almost  always  in  view,  there  seemed  a 
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sort  of  fddcinutiou  in  the  oM,  moss-grown^  tunibluniowii  iiiojii^ 
waJlfi.  No  great  stretch  of  imttj;i initio ji  ivau  iit-^riBsiiry  to  l-oii- 
rcrt  them  inU>  the  i-amparU  of  ^  ct^iitiiry  ugo,  lK>hih(l  whidi  Lhu 
rustic  warriore  crtrndietl  ajitl  l^vdlyj  the  dftutUy  tuU^ 

A  g]fiu4  old  ahn  stamling  t$oiitikd  at  thta  eutnm^io  of  Iho 
town  may  h:ivo  muntimvil  a.  t;ljallouge  to  thu  mlvancing  wur,  or 
wav4>d  back  tli^^  scuilot  ai'ray  with  ita  then  youtljlVil  auwi.  But 
tho  goal  wti3  altiiost  touched.  Tho  ofliL'tirs  lights:]!  their  sworil- 
beltai ;  thu  mtin  fasten  tliuir  ^itera  and  tix  tljt^ir  grunudiur  cu|i3 
more  finnly.     Oijwurd  1 

11)3  high  hill  aiY>iind  wludi  the  road  wimU  ua  it  t^ntei^ 
Concord  i^  tho  f»i>aiLicjn  fruui  which  tho  Ajucrjoaua  ritiweil  tho 
Approach  of  the  rtiguliii-a,  and  wliiuh  wiui  inuiiuduittilj  oct^apicd 
by  ^  llrititih  d4.^t;u:hnkcut.  liy  hU  spie£(  Smith  knuw  tliti  pkoua 
whisru  ttto  miiiiitioiis  wore  dc]KK)ttu(L  *rhu  UniiLi  disiK^i^su  U* 
their  allotted  wovk. 

Concord  i^  onu  of  thoeo  places  ^rhich,  not  liaving  any  aceuiu 
r  features  enfiiciently  marked  to  urrest  the  tcmriat,  haa  yet  found 

L^,  — and  tliifl  apart  from  itd  battle  reminiacenees  —  a  grotip  .of 

writora  who  have  made  it  one  of  exceeding  and  wido-sprt-^id 
attractive nos3,  fto  that  no  town  in  Nl^w  Knf:;]uud,  we  will  vi^u- 
tutti  to  say,  is  so  wuH  known  to  tlie  world  in  general  And 
this,  an  in  the  pliiy  which  but  for  tlie  excellent  lurtin;^  woidil 
he  doomtd  to  fatal  ini^diourity^  is  what  Kineriyuij  Hawthorne^ 
Clianning,  Thoreau,  Alcott,  ;j^/'e  aml^fV/c,  with  otbars  unnamed^ 
have  doui'  for  quiet,  inland  Cau<:oi>l.  Njitnm  knew  it  in  the 
commonplace  jHujloral  sense,  War  h'ilL  the  print  of  her  hloody 
hand  tlien^.  Miurs  intellect  Ikis  bntatluEd  u]Hin  it^  and  elotbed 
it  with  aneh  Uianty  tliat  we  ^v.\-\u  tiJ  st'e  p'Nis  ti|)aiklin^'  m  tbe 
drii'tfl  of  gravel,  nii^;gi^ls  among  the  river's  sand^,  and  (eel  an 
nneontroILiblo  diisijie  U)  view  for  onrsclveij  all  tboite  tibjects  by 
whiiih  imr  interest  hiuj  been  tixed  while  nifranlin^^  the  picture 
frotn  a  tliatance.  And  a  closer  acqnaintanco  cnniirma  our  pn*- 
posrtessioiL 

At  the  very  entrance  of  the  town,  but  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  the  public  square,  are  sevcml  dwellin^a  consecrate*! 
by  pleasant  memoriea.     The  hill  itself,  a  brave  old  heailland, 
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throws  its  protecting  ami  around  the  northern  and  eastern  seo- 
tion  of  the  settled  portion  of  Concord.  Were  a  second  invasion 
of  the  place  ever  again  to  occur,  a  few  ])ieces  of  cannon  posted 
here  would,  with  the  possession  of  some  outlying  hills,  effectu- 
ally command  the  approaches  and  the  town  itself.  The  hill-top 
forms  a  generally  level  plateau,  sinking  gradually  away  near 
the  northerly  extremity  of  the  jmblic  square,  where  a  section 
of  it  has  been  removed  to  place  in  orderly  array  some  handsome 
buildings.  Following  the  base  of  the  hill  through  the  town, 
with  your  face  to  the  nortli,  you  arrive  at  the  site  of  the  old 
North  Bridge,  of  which  hereafter.  Upon  the  summit  and 
slopes  of  this  eminence  is  tlie  ancient  burial-place,  considered 
by  many  the  oldest  in  Concord.  Here  you  may  command  a 
superb  view  of  the  town  at  your  feet ;  of  Concord  River,  with 
its  fertile  meadows;  an<l  of  the  hills  which  rise  and  stretch 
away  al<ini^  tlio  northwest,  where  the  Americans  rallied  after 
ivtivating  from  the  town,  and  gathered  strength  for  their  onset. 
In  this  sjime  hillside  the  first  settlers  burrowed  in  caves;  and 
wo  arc  left  not  only  to  wonder  at  their  endurance,  but  to  mar- 
vel at  the  j>ationce  an<l  humility  with  which  the}'  recount  their 
privations.  The  hill  was  the  key  to  Concord  in  1775,  and  the 
British  seized  and  held  it  until  they  evacuated  the  place. 

The  much  renovated  iiouse,  with  its  pointed  gables  and  its 
square  tower  between,  is  that  in  which  Hawthorne  lived  after 
his  return  from  his  English  consulate.  The  house  itself  is  al- 
most hid  from  view  among  the  masses  of  evergreen  by  which 
it  is  surrounded.  For  some  distance  a  cool  walk  skirts  the 
street,  —  a  row  of  thickly-set  larches  next  the  road,  with  an 
inner  rank  of  firs  or  spruces.  These  trees  were  set  out  by 
Hawthorne.  Back  of  the  house,  and  dominating  above  it,  the 
hill  ascends  in  terraces,  but  so  densely  is  it  covered  with  ever- 
green-trees, planted  by  Alcott  when  he  lived  here,  as  to  resem- 
ble nothing  more  than  a  young  forest  of  native  growth.  The 
character  of  the  trees  which  Hawthorne  chose  to  have  about 
him  conveys  the  idea  that  he  loved  their  constant  verdure  and 
balmy  breath,  if,  indeed,  he  was  not  susceptible  to  the  subtle 
and  saddening  influence  of  the  bared  and  wintry  arms  of  the 
statelier  woodland  varieties. 
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Partly  ujidiuit  uikl  hi  ]kirt  iuoUiivn,  th«  uovdUt'a  thvylHn^f 
has  liltlo  or  mitlujjij  |KM;ulJur  to  iUi-^V  uxi^iH>t  tUo  l>cri^rv  iniiji- 
tiout^d  tuwor^  wIjicIi  he  l>uilt  in  ildtiauou  oi  arciLitoctujcul  rtiltin 
ou  Ujo  U.ip  of  tliu  I1QU6C.  UowimU  i\\v  mail,  thia  riitiiwU  over- 
Jooke^l  a  hroud  reach  of  sloping  ujunJuw  in  tho  liigliii^t  ataU  of 
tilbgo.  Hill  and  dule,  Btreniu  and  pool,  with  all  thoso  cuucom- 
iUmta  of  New  Engluud  landscnpe  which  the  ixrtLst  so  well  kikuw 
how  to  wcftve  into  liis  [jou-juctures,  are  here  in  tho  clmrmin^^ 
prospect.  From  the  bock  window  apjiciiitsd  tho  dark  laas^^  of 
uvergrocna  with  thoJr  neetll<i3  glistening  iu  the  aun.  A5  w<; 
looked  out  of  the  little  ititndy,  we  could  not  l>uHuvo  pagan  ever 
worship pijtl  lire  moro  than  Hawthorne  K^ved  nature. 

We  are  told  that  the  natroloyers  of  old  always  puranc^l  their 
studies  of  the  heavens  from  some  lofty  t;aatle-turtet,  whither 
the  would'he  <ju(istiontu^  t^f  Kite  v^-Mi  roiiductoilj  liewihlen^d  hy 
lon^%  winding  staircaj^i^,  to  Lind  hinisulf  at  List  in  the  wi/iLinriii 
cabinet,  confronted  by  all  Ids  unearthly  and  startling  jHimidiet- 
iialift.  A  turner  of  the  arras  i^  lifted,  and  the  niaii  of  deatjiiy 
appears. 

Ascending  to  Ilawthonie's  watch-tower  of  gonitis,  tho  oy<r 
waa  first  antisted  hy  twd  f'ii[4)oardH  of  shiiju'd  wntid,  standiug  itu 
rilher  side  of  the  fsiJigle  window  with  which  the  ivar  wall  is 
fundshcd.  These  dosets  wnro  each  doconited  with  ii  uuitia 
ill  white  [jaiid^  as  follows:  "  All  eare  idKinihin  yu  that  vnl^iv 
hero*' ;  "  Tliere  h  m*  joy  hut  c;diji/'  Above  the  wimlow  was  the 
one  wonlj  "  <.Hyni[iUJs/'  Thi.s  I  lien,  thought  we,  Ia  the  al>oile 
of  the  goils,  — the  summit  sung  by  Homer  ajid  the  poets.  En- 
closing tlie  ataira  was  a  pine  Ik^x  with  sueh  a  movable  shudf  as  is 
srimotiines  suiiU  in  a  eouidry  sehi>id  house,  ajijumpnated  to  the 
villaj^e  peda^ro^ne.  Tllir^  was  Hjiwtlunne's  drisk,  at  which  Ur. 
is  said  to  have  writU^n  "  Septinuiis  I'Vltoji,"  the  List  of  his  works. 
Perched  upon  a  hi^'b  stool,  witJi  bis  hai-k  to  the  landscape,  and 
his  face  tvaohibdy  turned  t^nvard^  his  bliuik  wall  of  staineit  di^^i), 
we  may  picture  the  sorcerer,  with  massive,  cai\iworn  bn^w  and 
features  of  the  true  I'nritan  stamp,  tracing  the  horoswjiw  of  his 
tleeVdesa  creations.  The  house  had  since  become  a  boariling- 
school  for  young  ladies,  kept  by  Miss  I'ratt,  the  study  appro- 
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priated  as  a  sleeping-apartment  for  school-girls  whose  dreams 
were  not  vexed  by  its  former  celestial  occupants. 

Franklin  Pierce,  the  college  chum  of  Hawtliome  at  Bowdoin, 
came  hero  to  visit  his  old  friend,  Whom  he  liad  given  a  highly 
lucrative  apjjointment  abroad.  Tlie  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  was  pro- 
duced while  Hawthorne  was  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Salem 
under  General  Miller,  the  old  hero  of  Lundy's  Lane.  With 
his  intimates,  in  the  days  of  his  custom-house  ex])erience,  — 
and  they  were  confined  to  a  chosen  few,  —  he  was  less  taciturn 
than  he  aftcnvanls  liecame.  Ihit  even  among  these  ho  often 
apiH'nriMl  aliscMit,  gIo<uny,  and  misanthropicid,  as  if  some  iVxsaiy 
lM)intmcnt  weighed  upon  him  and  hod  des|K)ilcd  him  of  his 
young  manhood. 

Our  author  is  one  of  those  figures  best  contemplated  £rom 
n  distant  stand-]K)int,  as  some  tall  {MMik,  lifting  itself  above 
its  lesser  companions  from  afar,  sinks  into  the  general  mass  at 
11  nearer  approach,  giving  no  token  of  the  subterranean  fires 
that  gUnv  within  its  foundations.  Wo  know  him  l)ettor  by  his 
works  than  by  actual  contact  with  himself,  but  we  have  not  hod 
in  America  a  mind  of  so  antique  a  stamp  as  his,  even  if  his 
imaginings  are  something  weird,  and  his  characters  partake 
largely  of  the  attributes  of  spectres  who  walk  the  earth  because 
the  master  ^vills  it. 

Some  of  Hawthorne's  productions,  when  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
and  thought  to  l>e  authentic,  have  lately  come  to  light.  It  ap- 
jxiars  that  his  literary  tastes  were  first  stimulated  by  an  uncle, 
the  brother  of  his  mother,  who  resided  at  Raj^mond,  Maine, 
whither  Mrs.  Hawthorne  hod  removed  after  her  husband's 
death,  at  Havana,  of  yellow-fever.  These  early  effusions,  which 
are  descriptive  of  some  of  the  events  of  his  life  in  Maine,  do 
not  exhibit  any  of  those  flashes  of  genius  for  which  the  man 
was  famous,  although  exceUent  pieces  of  comiK)sition  for  a  youth 
in  his  teens.  Hawthorne  there  speaks  of  the  spur  which  his 
Uncle  Richard's  praises  gave  him. 

Hawthorne's  intellect  was  too  fine  for  the  multitude.  His 
plane  did  not  conduct  to  the  popular  heart  His  writings  teem 
with  sombre  tints,  and  oftenest  lead  to  a  tragic  termination ; 
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but  his  fancies  are  always  striking  and  liis  descriptions  often 
marvellous.  He  seemed  to  walk  apart,  in  an  atmosphere  of  liid 
own,  seldom,  if  ever,  giving  note  of  what  was  within.  Burns 
was  an  exciseman,  and  Hawthorne  a  ganger.  Both  were  given 
to  convivial  indulgence,  but  the  Scotsman's  mood  was  in  general 
less  gloomy  than  the  American's. 

Adjoining  Hawthorne's  is  the  house  which  Alcott  formerly 
lived  in.  Curtis  has  indulged  in  some  quiet  plcasiuitry  at 
the  expense  of  the  practical  cast  of  the  philosopher's  mind  as 
applied  to  rural  architecture,  but  for  our  own  part,  after  having 
trampled  half  New  England  under  foot,  we  can  commend  the 
taste  which  Alcott  had  applied  to  the  restoration  of  his  dwell- 
ing.  Not  so,  however,  with  the  rustic  fence  which  separated 
his  domain  from  the  road.  It  appeared  to  have  been  com- 
posed of  the  relics  of  sylvan  surger}',  the  pieces  being  selected 
with  references  to  knobs,  fungi,  and  excrescences.  This  is 
not  what  we  should  call  putting  one's  best  foot  foremost  by 
any  means.  Who  likes  to  think  of  a  Dryad  with  a  wart  on 
her  nose  or  a  woodland  nymph  with  a  hump? 

Apropos  of  trees,  they  bear  their  ills  as  well  as  poor  human- 
ity.  Go  into  the  forest  and  see  how  many  are  erect  and 
robust  and  how  many  bout  and  sickly.  One  in  a  hundrml, 
pcrhajis,  is  a  perfect  s)>ecimon,  tlie  remaining  ninety  and  nine 
are  subject  to  some  blemish.  Novertlieless  we  do  not  advo- 
cate tlie  collection  of  the  diseased  members  by  the  wayside. 

Alcott  was  by  all  accounts  a  pattern  of  industry.  He  i^  one 
of  the  few  men  who  have  kept  a  daily  journal  of  passing  events, 
in  itself  a  work  of  no  small  lal)or  ami  value.  A  walking  ency- 
clopiedia,  he  is  frequently  consulted  for  a  date  or  an  incident. 
"  I  wish,"  sjiiil  Webster,  '*  I  had  kept  a  record  of  my  life." 
And  who  does  not  echo  the  wish  ? 

When  Alcott  was  keepinj^  school  at  Cheshii-e,  in  Connecticut, 
the  fame  of  his  original  jilan  of  instruction  came  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  tlie  late  Samuel  J.  May,  who  invited  him  to  visit  him, 
in  order  to  know  more  of  tlie  man  whom  he*  felt  assured  must 
be  a  genius.  The  result  of  this  visit  wjis  an  attachment  be- 
tween Mr.  Alcott  and  Mr.  May's  sister,  Abigail,  which  led  to 
their  marriage  in  1830.     Says  Mr.  May  :  — 
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"  I  have  never,  but  in  one  other  instance,  been  so  completely  taken 
possession  of  by  any  man  I  have  ever  met  in  life.  He  seemed  to  me 
like  a  bom  sage  and  saint.  He  was  radical  in  all  matters  of  refonn  ; 
went  to  the  root  of  all  things,  especially  the  subjects  of  education, 
mental  and  moral  culture.  If  his  biography  shall  ever  be  written 
by  one  who  can  appreciate  him,  and  especiiUly  if  his  voluminous 
writings  shall  be  properly  published,  it  will  be  known  how  unique 
he  was  in  wisdom  and  purity." 

It  is  well  known  that  Alcott  was  among  the  little  band  of 
aiitislavery  reformers,  or  agitators,  as  thoy  were  called  twenty 
odd  years  ago.  80  deeply  wjis  lio  inipresscil  with  the  wicked- 
ness of  sup]K)rting  a  government  which  recognized  slavery,  that 
he  rcfuscd  to  pay  his  poll-tax.  As  a  consequence,  one  day  an 
ollicer  came  with  a  warrant  and  arrested  the  philosopher.  His 
loving  wife  soon  packed  a  little  tin  pail  of  provisions,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  a  vegetarian  in  seclusion,  with  which  Alcott 
eniil«Mit^Mlly  trudge^l  off  U}  jail.  Arrive<l  hero,  the  officer  do- 
liveivd  his  prisoner  up,  hut  the  person  in  charge,  astonished  to 
s<»(>  Alcott  there,  invited  him  to  sit  down  in  the  waiting-room 
until  his  cell  could  be  made  ready.  Word  was  then  sent  to  one 
of  Alcott*8  friends,  said  to  be  Samuel  Hoar,  who  came  forward 
and  paid  the  tax.  Whereat  Alcott  waxed  indignant,  for  lie 
was  as  anxious  to  get  into  jail  as  most  men  would  be  to  get  out 
of  it.  He  stood  on  high  moral,  if  not  financial  grounds,  and 
had  no  idea  of  rendering  unto  Caesar  the  sinews  of  evil.  So 
the  example  was  lost,  the  wheels  of  government  moved  on  un- 
clogged,  and  Alcott  mournfully  returned  to  his  home. 

At  the  time  oPthis  episode  the  idea  of  communities  was  a  fa- 
vorite project  with  the  transcendentalists.  Brook  Farm  did  not 
go  far  enough  for  philosophers  of  the  ultra  school,  like  Emerson 
and  Alcott.  They  carried  individualism  to  the  point  which  per- 
mits the  citizen  to  choose,  almolutoly,  the  form  of  government 
under  which  he  shall  live.  They  rofu8e<l  animal  food,  agreed  by 
tjicit  league  and  covenant  not  to  make  use  of  the  products  of 
slavery  or  pay  taxes,  and  believed  they  could  get  along  without 
money.  The  experiment  at  Harvard  resulted,  and  was  in  less 
than  a  year  abandoned  by  its  projectors,  who  may,  nevertheless. 
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oIjudi  thu  nit^rit  of  ltnvLit;^f  \i\\i  tlioir  tk^^i^n  into  acitml  execu- 
tion wbilo  otliors  Imvc  o}\\y  Jreamu<l  a(ul  Uilkeil. 

Alcottf  with  tho  other  r«foviiiL*r«,&auii  reftli^tid  tlmt  society  is 
not  to  be  iiiiprovi;ii  by  tietx^iHjj^  from  it,  H(s  tliL*n  sctd  liimiioU 
to  work  wiLliin  tlie  liivc,  Litkitig,  writiug^  jH'iiitij^  niid  itink- 
ing  uao  of  tlkc  a[>i>lianoG9  tUcy  were  oiit^c  ±iO  ic^idy  to  eurremltrr. 
Alcott  WHS  alwve  six  feet,  ami  but  little  botit,  evcu  wb*?ii  bo 
had  tixcoi^dtjiil  ]\'\B  tbrei^Hcorc  fiikI  ton.  IIl^  silv^^r  liaiL^  auil 
tligruJieil  nppoanuictj  rtijukred  liiju  tin  object  of  rcfl|>ectfiil  curi- 
oaity,  whom  fow  passed  witbout  tuniiiig  for  a  second  gkncu 
at  hia  tail  ligm'u.  He  a^^oUt;  with  cartLts^tnej^s  and  simpUcily, 
conveying  tlie  idea  of  a  man  tburon^ljly  honc^t^t  iu  bis  con  vie- 
tions}  pure  in  Ids  motives,  find  faithful  m  bis  fvieiidsbiits. 

Alcott  lived  in  an  oKl  house,  MdiiL^b  ho  had  mndo  very  coni- 
foi'tabln  without  destroying  ita  distinctive  ajdjqno  character. 
The  grounds  reach  back  iuto  the  JLillside,  whicfi  hure  aconis  in- 
dented on  purpose  for  a  ronin]Lttc  little  delh  The  tiAtthoress  of 
"  Little  AVomen  "  has,  we  are  tohl,  christened  the  pbee  "  Apjilo 
Blump/'  wberefore,  0  reader,  demaml  of  the  aihy],  not  of  ns. 
Two  patriarchal  elms^  Vfitli  mstic  aeats  at  tbe  foot,  are  the 
guardiiULS  of  AkuH'w  honiLi,  —  JLiiit  aui^li  a  one  in  wliioh  yn\\ 
woxdd  look  for  an  honest,    ho^Lrty  welcome,   and  find  it. 

One  of  Mr,  Alcfitt'a  daughters,  l-^oui^a  i^hiy,  hits  niudu  a 
broad  and  stronj;  murk  witli  liur  pen,  Tho  world  knows  from 
lier  that  there  nre  old-fasbiancil  girls  with  hearts  mid  brains, 
and  little  women  ^vith  great  souls.  It  may  interest  umbitioUii 
young  writers  to  know  that  when  Alcolt  brought  to  a  cerlain 
|niblishcr  the  MS»  of  some  slijnes  for  Ujyf4;  it  was  duelined 
with  the  hapjiy  sug^oiili(*n  nf  "(.let  your  daugiiLer  to  wrile  a 
nUivy  for  girls."  ^'Nhu  t;!ui  do  it  if  jslu:  has  a  Jiiind  l^* !  "  v\' 
claimed  Aleott,  brijiging  bis  hand  ilovvn  on  the  desk,  ul  which 
he  stood,  by  way  of  emplaisis.  "  Littlu  Wimicn  "  was  the 
result- 

At  tbo  intersection  of  tlie  Tjcxingti>u  with  tbo  old  Boston 
r^iad  is  Rftljih  Waldo  Kjuerson's  dwelling,  built  in  ISL'8  by 
Charles  Coolidge,  grtm<lson  of  Joseph  Cooliilgc,  one  of  ilio  mag- 
nates of  the  Wettt  End  of  Old  Boston,  whore  ho  bud  a  fin© 
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estate.  It  is  a  coincidence  which  led  Samuel  Parkman,  another 
old-time  resident  of  Bowdoin  Square  in  that  town,  to  inliabit 
the  ancient  rough-cast  liouso  which  stands  somewhat  farther  on 
hy  the  burying  ground.  The  Coolidge  house  passed  into  Mr. 
Kmorson's  possession  in  18t35.  It  is  a  plain,  square  building, 
])ainted  a  light  color,  which  you  would  pass  without  notice  un- 
unhiss  apprised  of  its  former  owncrsliip.  15y  some  accident 
the  house  was  iMwUy  injured  by  fire,  during  !Mr.  Emerson's 
lifetime,  but  was  skilfidly  restored  to  its  former  api)carance, 
to  the  grout  delight  of  his  townsmen. 

In  the  grove  of  pines  which  stands  at  the  extremity  of  Mr. 
ICmerson's  grounds,  Alcott  erected  M'ith  his  own  hands  the 
summer-house  which  Curtis  says  was  not  technically  based  and 
pointed,  but  which  he  still  speaks  of  with  evident  pride.  As 
no  vestiges  of  it  now  remain,  we  infer  that  it  fulfilled  the 
adverse  destiny  j)redicted  for  it. 

Theiv  is  amusement  and  instruction  in  the  story  of  how,  at 
Emerson's  suggestion,  Hawthorne,  Alcott,  Thoi-eau,  and  Curtis 
met  at  his  house  for  nuttual  interchange  of  ideas.  The  plan 
was  excellent,  the  failure  complete.  The  elements  for  spark- 
ling wit  or  brilliant  tliought  weit)  therc,  but  the  combination 
would  not  take  place.  In  vain  Emerson,  with  his  keen  and 
polished  lance,  stnick  the  shield  of  each  with  its  point.  Only 
a  dull  thud  reunite*!,  instoml  of  the  exjwcted  coruscation.  Ilaw- 
Mionu^  w:ts  mnl^*,  while  the  ivnif  strngghMl  manfully  but  in  vain 
t-o  pro<luce  the  <^then»al  si»ark.    Thi-ee  Mondays  iinished  the  club. 

Some  of  Mr.  iMnerson's  pupils,  when  he  kept  school  in  the 
old  house  at  Cambridge,  are  now  white-haii'ed  men,  who  recall 
with  a  smile  how,  for  discipline's  sake,  they  were  sometimes 
sent  into  the  Wi<low  Emerson's  room  to  study.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  mild  an<l  gentle,  leaving  agreeable  impressions  on  the 
minds  of  his  scholars.  The  school  was  in  Brattle  Street,  oppo- 
site the  Brattle  House. 

Thoreau,  the  hermit-naturalist,  liveil  in  a  house  built  by  him- 
self in  1845  on  the  shore  of  Walden  Pond,  his  literary  friends 
heliiing  him  one  afternoon  to  raise  it.  It  is  said  he  never  went 
to  church,  never  voted,  and  never  paid  a  tax  in  the  State ;  for 
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wlilcli  contviikpt  uf  tlii!  t4i\-^*iil1ui)AJr  Im  jiiiHttml  ikt  lotut  Olio  Jl(ght 
iu  jml.  Jt  i»  Eivtdont  tVum  hi^  wnting^  tlj^t  Tl^omui  gUjiird 
ill  Ndturu,  iiuJ  thiit  lib  soul  expumlud  wUib  ha  u>mmuiicJ  with 
her.  Slio  Wiwjhb  iiieutan*l  dniiL  llo  limved  no  other  siH^itity, 
jitittiiig  tu  flight  iu  hu  own  jiurson  tljf}  ciyMUlJi/ud  itW  tb^t 
iTitin  18  11  giv^^ikrioud  umiuah  Ho  c^Ul^  u^hju  hill  autl  ^Uvitui  n^j 
if  they  wiHihl  reply,  miil  in  tiiith  thft  Itook  of  NiiUiru  wita  iR'Vt*r 
tthut  to  him.  A  ruvivai  of  iuterusit  in  t]i&  churicU^r  of  'Hiotviiu 
lA  TOAiiif^'iHt,  iin  iJit crest  whkli  no  nmu  ia  UitUsr  ablo  to  sulUfy 
thfiti  liiB  fritiml  L'haniiing. 

Ctfiurge  Willhiiii  Ciirtia  waa  for  a  time  a  reaiUent  of  L'ollL'o^l, 
and  LiL^iittiiiunt  Dtirhy,  bcttar  remuiubotetl  fta  **  John  I'hauix," 
beyoitd  cuniiariaou  the  kenwist  of  our  Amenuftn  immui'LiU^  it  U 
Siiid  aoiuu  time  tendi^il  u  shop  huK^  Frv;don<;k  lliidu^jn,  author 
of  *^  Joitnialism  jn  Ajueriea,"  was  aho  un  inlmlntant  of  this  town. 

Concord,  on  tlio  day  of  invasion  in  1775,  idtliou^h  ii  phu:u 
of  considiindile  importiim:^,  ciontainetl  but  fow  lionauri  aciitt^ri^tl 
ov«9r  u  wu\m  art5u.  The  old  mui^tingdiouse,  ^iimihir  in  n|j|>unr^ 
ance  to  the  ono  nt  Luxingtou,  stood  in  ita  present  }H>iiltton* 
A  Hiptiini  tniihlin^r  nt  thu  <u>rner  of  Main  StrLH^t  and  tlte  tWu- 
inoii,  WiiA  lljt^ij  kjujwii  LW  \Vrigiit's  Tavt^nij  aitd  wiis  tfiu  idjinu- 
[>0!(t  of  the  pL'ovincials.  TJiLi  housit  di^nu,  of  thoso  ±itandin^ 
along  iWi6  sido  of  the  S^jnaru  at  that  tinu;,  is  still  rcnmiiiiri;;. 
On  the  op[»o?iitn  corner  of  Main  Street,  where  in  now  the  Mid* 
dlesex  Hotel,  w^ia  Dr.  Minotts  r4.^s  id  tinea  lletwco.n  thi^  :iiid 
thy  engino-hotise,  on  ^i^onnd  now  lyin^r  In^tween  tho  latter  niril 
the  priests  hoiuje  (formerly  known  as  the  ctainty  house),  was 
the  old  court-holla*:,  hnilt  in  1711)j  a  siipiare  huihlin^^  with  little 
oM-fjishiimiMl  helfry,  wt^ieph^  »nd  weatln^r-vanej  laianrig  the  dalii 
of  1G7^.  Th*i  nortlmrly  end  of  thti  puhlie  annaiv  Wiw  oecnpie<l 
by  tliQ  re.sidenm  of  Ojlonid  Shattnck,  which,  with  some  alUini- 
tion,  is  still  on  the  tnun^  sjiot.  This  hrin^tj  ns  to  the  point  of 
the  hill,  pnivioniily  de;st:ril>cd,  arontul  whieh  the  roiul  wound  to 
th*i  river,  which  it  ptLSsed  hy  the  Nortli  ftrid^e.  At  tliia  point, 
whore  the  road  diverges  from  the  S^pJare,  Mr.  Koyea's  house 
formerly  stoo^l.  8inee  1704  the  fonrtdiouse  has  o<;oupied  thu 
Hide  of  the  8i|nure  oppot»ite  its  old  location,  whik  the  jail  was 
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removed  from  its  situation  on  Main  Street  to  its  late  site  in  th« 
rear  of  an<l  botwoon  the  Middlesex  Hotel  and  the  priest's.  The 
house  descril)cd  as  Minott's  became,  after  the  war,  a  tavern 
kept  by  John  Kichardson  of  Newton.  At  no  great  distance 
from  the  sohlicrs'  monument  stands  a  magnifieent  elm,  wliich 
on<;o  fiorv(Ml  jia  tho  whipping-post  to  wliich  culprits  wore  tied  up. 

Main  »StnM^t,  wliioli  wo  now  pi-ojioso  to  follow  a  certain  dis- 
tance, conductcil  tiiwards  the  South  iJridgo  which  crossed  tho 
river  by  Ilosmor's.  In  177i)  it  was  merely  a  causeway  leading 
to  tlio  gnst-inill  wliidi  tlinn  stoml  on  tho  spot  now  occupied  by 
stores,  next  tho  old  l^ank  and  opposite  Waldon  Street.  A 
few  stops  farther  and  you  rcacli  the  second  of  the  burial- 
places  in  the  town,  in  wliich  lie  the  remains  of  gallant  John 
Ilosmer,  who,  "  althougli  in  arms  at  the  l>attlc  of  Concord  and 
a  soMior  of  the  Continental  Army,  was  in  all  his  life  after  a 
man  of  peace."  Bej'ontl  tho  burying-ground  was  the  second 
situation  of  the  jail  built  here  in  1770.  It  was  a  wooden  build- 
ing with  gambrcl  roof,  standing  on  tho  estate  of  the  late  Keuben 
IJico.  On  tho  same  estate*  was  tho  old  tiivern  formerly  known  as 
Ilai-twell  Bigelow's.  Prior  to  the  erection  of  the  first  jail  in 
1754,  prisoners  were  confined  in  Cambridge  and  Charlestown. 
Concord,  having  ceased  to  l>c  one  of  the  shire  towns  of  Middle- 
sex, now  contains  neither  jail  nor  malefactors. 

In  1775  tho  tavern  mentioned  as  Bigelow's  was  kept  by 
Captjiin  ICplimim  »Jone8,  who  had  also  chaise  of  the  jail.  Oen- 
ond  Cage  wwU^  homo  to  England  that  tho  people  of  Conconl 
wei-c  "sulky"  while  his  troops  were  breaking  open  their  houses, 
fli>iging  their  pro|>crty  into  tho  mill-pon<l,  and  killing  their 
friiMids  aiul  neighbors  !  Of  what  stuff  the  inhabitants  of  Con- 
conl  wore  made  in  the  estimation  of  the  king's  officer  we  are 
unable  to  conjecture,  but  we  have  his  word  for  it  that  they 
were  "sulky,  and  one  of  them  even  struck  Major  Pitcaim." 
Ephniim  Jones  was  the  man.  He  shoidd  have  a  monument  for 
the  blow. 

IMtcairn  went  straight  to  Jones's  tavern,  where  he .  had  often 
lodgofl,  sometimes  in  disguise.  This  time  he  found  the  door 
shut  and  fastened.     As  Jones  refused  to  open,  Pitcaim  ordered 


hb  grcimdirri  to  hmik  ilowu  th<i  iXoor^  uiul^  bviug.  the  Ib^i  to 
iinier,  runluvl  jt^iml  Joiuus  with  Gnich  violonou  a»  to  iivcrthrow 
tlH>  uiUucky  iiiiik4LVAj>tJrr  whii  wiui  jniL  unik*r  ^uuni  in  Lis  own 
UiTj  wliik  PitcairD,  with  a  piHtol  at  hU  btui^t,  <:4>mmuiidud  Jiim 
to  divulge  the  pliicea  wlitjro  t)io  storua  wt^re  cunccnicd.  Tho 
crootf^leu  Bonif^u;  led  the  way  to  the  jiTuaotk,  whcrfi  tha  DrtliAU 
Mfere  giirpmod  to  hnd  thrcii  24'|K>uuder9  in  the  yunl,  completLly 
ftiniijaWl  with  everything  ncsciia&iry  for  mountUig.  7*hi5  Sltijor 
ilttttroyud  tht)  Qirriu^^iTi}^  kuock^atl  otT  the  truntLtou^  of  the  giUL« ; 
*vntl  thiui,  ftioliitg  hii)  ii^utiJ  >,^Jod  humor  n^tiini  with  curtjiiii 
giiAwiitgu  ot  hiti  stomachy  rctmcoil  lu8  «to|>H  to  tht'  tavern  and 
dutuu^ndtfU  hrt3ukfaiit>  of  which  ]w  nte  h^uirtily  und  fur  which  ha 
|HUd  L^xiictLy,  Jouea  n^iimMl  hi^  rUln  of  im*k4HT|wr,  and  fi>«ml 
hi8  revongo  iti  tho  ti^uafcr  of  itmuy  tsxlvat  chilli Ji^»  Wiring 
Kiiijj!  (tcorj^^'s  t*ttigy  frimi  tho  breeohf^  ix}ckot«  of  tht>  kiug'n 
mon  to  hiii  owu  gn^tciy  trlL 

Tho  juiJ  iu  fiLso  couuuctoil  with  unothor  iiL(>ident  of  interest 
A  battalion  of  tho  Tlst  Highkndifra^  which  Uiul  oniM  from 
Glasgow  in  the  0(K>rgo  un<l  AnimheUji  t»tni)]>oii^  ontc^red  IkvA- 
ton  Bay,  nfl^r  »  imssiigo  of  soveii  wooks,  dtiHug  which  thwy  ]u\i\ 
not  si)oken  a  singlo  vessel  to  apprise  tlieni  of  tlie  evaeiiatiou. 
They  were  attacked  in  the  bay  by  privateei-s,  which  tliey  beat 
till' after  being  engaged. from  morning  until  evening.  The  tnms- 
\yoTis  then  boldly  enteitid  Nantiisket  Koad,  where  one  <if  our 
batteries  gave  them  the  first  intimation  that  the  port  was  in 
possession  of  the  Americans.  After  a  gallant  n^sistance  the  ves- 
sels were  forced  to  strike  their  coloi-s.  The  lligldandei-s,  under 
tlio  ordci-s  of  their  lieutenant-coh)neI,  Arcliibald  ('ampl)ell, 
fought  with  intn;pidity,  losing  their  major,  Abmzies,  antl  seven 
]>rivates  killed,  besides  seventeen  woundeil.  Menzies  was  buried 
in  ]5oston  with  the  bonoi-s  of  war,  and  (^ampbell  sent  a  prisoner 
to  lieading,  while  the  men  were  distributed  among  the  interior 
towns  for  safety. 

This  regiment,  raised  at  the  connuencement  of  the  American 
war,  was  one  of  tho  most  famous  levied  among  the  Highland 
clans.  It  was  composed  of  two  battidions,  each  twelve  hundred 
strong,  and  was  commanded  by  Simon  Fraser,  the  son  of  that 
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Lonl  Lovat  who  bad  boon  bebeodocl  in  1747  for  supporting  the 
Pretender^s  cause.  Each  battalion  was  completely  officered,  and 
coinmande<l  by  a  colonel  Another  Simon  Fraser  was  colonel 
of  the  second  battalion,  —  the  same  of  which  the  larger  number 
were  captured  in  Boston  Bay. 

There  was  a  great  desire  to  enlist  in  this  new  regiment,  more 
men  ofTering  than  could  l)o  accepted.  One  company  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  men  had  been  raiseil  on  the  forfeited  estate 
of  Cameron  of  Lochiel,  which  he  was  to  command.  Lochiel 
wn5i  ill  in  London,  nnd  uiinblo  to  join.  His  men  refused  to 
einlKirk  without  him,  l)ut  after  being  addressed  with  persuasive 
eloquence,  in  Gaelic,  by  General  Eraser,  they  retiurned  to  their 
duty.  While  their  commander  was  speaking,  an  old  High- 
lander, who  hod  accompanied  his  son  to  Glasgow,  was  leaning 
on  his  staff,  gazing  at  the  General  with  great  earnestness.  When 
he  had  finished  the  old  man  walked  up  to  him  and  said,  famil- 
iarly, "  Simon,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  and  speak  like  a  man. 
Ar  long  as  yon  live  Simon  of  I^vat  will  never  die." 

When  Sir  Wilham  Howe  refused  to  exchange  General  Lee, 

—  !in<l  it  was  re^wrted  he  ha<l  been  placeil  in  close  confinement, 

—  Congress  ordered  a  retaliation  in  kind.  Campbell,  one  of  the 
victims,  was  brought  to  Concord,  and  lodged  in  the  jail  of 
which  we  are  writing.  His  treatment  was  unnecessarily  severe, 
the  authorities  placing  the  moat  literal  construction  upon  the 
onlcrs  they  received.  He  complained  in  a  dignified  and  manly 
letter  to  Sir  William,  with  a  description  of  his  loathsome  prison. 
By  Washington's  order  his  condition  vms  mitigated,  and  he  was 
afterwards  exchanged  for  Ethan  Allen.  In  the  Southern  cam- 
paign he  fought  us  with  great  bravery,  ami  lived  to  be  a  British 
major-general. 

But  to  resume  our  topography.  Main  Street  was  also  for- 
merly the  old  Boston  and  Harvard  road,  which  left  the  Com- 
mon by  the  cross-way  entering  Walden  Street,  opposite  the  old 
Heywood  tavern,  since  the  property  of  Cyrus  Stow.  Within 
the  space  Ixstween  this  cross-way  and  Main  Street  and  Walden 
Street  and  the  Coimuon  was  the  mill-pond  which  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  transactions  of  the  19th  of  April,  but 
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tho  oxistonco  of  wliicli  would  not  1)0  susiMsctod  by  tlio  stniiigni*. 
The  mill-pond  has,  in  fact,  disapi)eareil  along  with  the  daiu,  — 
the  little  brook  to  which  it  owed  its  existence  now  finding  its 
way  undei^ground,  and  flowing  onward  unvexed  to  Concoitl 
River.  We  ask  the  reader  to  circumnavigate  with  us  the  oM 
mill-pond. 

Pursuing  our  way  along  the  south  side  of  Walden  Street,  we 
soon  come  to  what  is  called  the  "  Hubbard  Improvement,"  a 
large  tract  through  which  a  broad  avenue  has  been  o^iened. 
Upon  this  land,  where  tho  cellar  and  well  were  still  to  be  seen, 
was  once  a  very  ancient  dwelling,  known  as  the  Hubbard  House. 
It  had  a  long  pitched  roof,  which  stopped  but  httle  short  of  tho 
ground,  and  from  which  projected  two  chimneys,  both  stanch 
and  strong.  The  old  well-sweep,  now  an  unaccusti^nied  object  in 
our  lai^ger  towns,  had  done  unwilling  service  for  the  king's  men 
in  75,  creaking  and  groaning  as  it  drew  the  crystal  draughts 
from  the  cool  depths.  The  house  had  been  visited  by  these 
same  redcoats,,  and  its  larder  laid  under  severe  contribution. 

A  little  farther  on  was  the  dwelling  and  corn-house  of  Cap- 
tain Timothy  Wheeler,  the  miller,  whose  successful  ruse-ilc-ffuerre 
saved  a  large  poi-tion  of  the  Colony  iluur,  stoi-ed  along  with  his 
own.     The  story  has  often  been  told,  but  will  bear  i-ejK^tition. 

When  the  troops  appeared  at  his  door,  he  i-ecoivcd  them  in  a 
friendly  manner,  inviting  them  in,  and  telling  them  he  was  glad 
to  see  them.  He  then  asked  them  to  sit  down,  and  cat  some 
bread  and  cheese,  and  drink  some  cider,  which  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  do.  After  satisfying  themselves,  the  soldiei's  went 
out  and  were  about  to  break  open  the  corn-house.  Wheeler 
cidled  to  them  not  to  trouble  themselves  to  si)lit  the  door,  as, 
if  they  would  wait  a  minute,  he  would  fetch  the  keys,  and  oixiu 
himself;  which  he  did.  "  Gentlemen,"  siiid  the  cmfty  Yankee, 
"  T  am  a  miller.  I  improve  those  mills  yonder  by  which  I  get 
my  living,  and  every  gill  of  this  Hour" — at  the  same  time 
putting  his  hand  on  a  bag  of  Hour  that  was  really  his  own  — 
"  I  raised  and  manufactured  on  my  own  farm,  and  it  is  all  luy 
own.  This  is  my  store-house.  I  keep  my  flour  here  \nitil  such 
time  as  I  can  make  a  market  for  it."     Upon  this  the  officer  in 
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command  said,  "  Well,  I  believe  you  are  a  pretty  honest  old 
chap ;  you  don't  look  as  if  you  would  hurt  anybody,  and  we 
won't  meddle  with  you."     He  then  ordered  his  men  to  march. 

Hey  wood's  tavern  was  vigorously  searched  by  the  troops  for 
a  fugitive  who  had  brought  the  alarm  from  Lexington.  He, 
however,  eluded  their  pursuit  by  getting  up  the  chimney,  where 
he  reinainod  until  tlie  search  was  given  over.  If  the  reader  is 
siirprisiMl  at  finding  so  many  houses  of  entertainment  in  Old 
('onconl,  he  must  remember  it  was  the  ancient  seat  of  justice 
for  Middlesex,  and  on  the  high-road  from  the  capital  to  the 
New  ilam])sliiit)  Grants. 

The  hill  burying-grouud  is  now  thickly  covered  with  a  growth 
of  young  locust-trees,  which  somewhat  obstruct  the  view,  al- 
though they  impart  fragrance  to  the  air  and  shade  to  the 
close-set  graves.  The  oldest  in8crij»tion  here  is  dated  in  1677. 
It  is  credible  that  the  settlers  wlio  first  made  their  homes 
iu  this  hillside  should  have  carried  their  doml  to  its  summit. 
We  ol)servc<l  here  what  we  considered  to  be  the  rude  sepul- 
chral stones  seen  in  Dorchester  and  other  ancient  graveyards. 

One  inscription  usually  attributed  to  the  pen  of  Daniel 
Bliss,  lias  been  nmch  admired. 

"  GotX  wills  U8  free  ;  —  mon  wills  us  slaves. 

I  will  as  Ood  wills  ;  God's  will  be  done. 

Here  lies  the  Inxly  of 

John  Jack 

A  native  of  Africa  who  die<l 

March,  1773,  aged  alwnt  sixty  years. 

Tliough  Iwm  in  a  land  of  slavery, 

He  was  lK>rn  free. 

Tliongh  he  lived  in  a  land  of  liberty, 

He  lived  a  slave  ; 

Till  by  his  honest  though  stolen  labours, 

He  acquired  the  source  of  slavery, 

Which  gave  him  his  freedom  ; 

Though  not  long  before 

Death,  the  grand  tyrant. 

Gave  him  his  final  emancipation. 

And  put  him  on  a  footing  with  kings, 

Though  a  slave  to  vice. 

He  practisetl  those  virtues, 

Without  which  kings  are  but  slaves.** 

17  V 
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CHAPTER   XVIII. 

THE   RBTRBAT   FROM   CONCORD. 

''  That  some  man  that  nuinith  awaic, 
Male  again  fight  an  other  dale." 

Erasmus. 

THE  area  wliicli  we  have  been  thuB  circunustantial  in  do- 
scribing  was,  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  a  scene  of 
mingled  activity,  disoi-der,  and  consternation.  The  troojis  weiv 
occupied  in  searching  the  houses  of  the  suspected,  and  in  de- 
stroying or  damaging  such  stores  as  they  could  find.  Eeserve 
companies  stood  in  the  principal  avenue  ready  to  move  on  any 
point,  for  Smith  was  too  good  a  soldier  to  disperse  his  whole 
command.  The  court-house  was  set  on  fire  by  the  soldiers,  but 
they  extinguished  the  flames  at  the  intercession  of  Mrs.  Moul- 
ton,  an  aged  woman  of  over  eighty.  The  garret  contained  a 
quantity  of  powiler,  which  would,  in  ex])l(Kling,  have  dcsti-oyed 
the  houses  in  the  vicinity.  Colonel  Shattuck's  was  also  a 
liiding-place  for  public  property.  The  inluibitiints,  though 
"sulky,"  certainly  behaved  with  address  and  sclf-po&icssion  in 
the  emergency  in  which  they  found  themselves. 

All  this  time  the  storm  without  was  gathering  head.  The 
troops  had  entered  the  town  at  seven.  It  Wiis  now  nearly  ten 
o'clock.  So  far  the  Ih'itish  had  little  rc^ison  to  complain  of 
their  success,  but  in  rcjdity  the  i)n)vincial  magazines  had  met 
with  trilling  injury. 

A  magnetism  ciisily  accounted  for  conductiul  our  footstej»s 
along  the  half-mile  of  well-beaten  road  that  leiids  to  the  site  of 
the  battle-ground,  as  it  is  called.  A  shady  avenue,  bonleretl 
with  odoriferous  pines  and  ilrs,  parts  from  the  road  at  the 
westward  side  and  leads  you  in  a  few  rods  to  the  spot.  Briefly, 
this  was  the  old  road  to  Carlisle,  which  here  spanned  the  river 
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by  a  Biiuplo  wooden  bridge  resting  upon  piles.  The  passage  of 
tlie  bridge  was  secured  by  8iniib*s  orders,  who  did  not  omit  to 
possess  himself  of  all  the  avenues  leading  into  the  town.  A 
detachment  under  Captain  I'ai'sons,  of  the  10th,  crossed  the 
bridge  and  procccilwl  to  the  liouse  of  Colonel  Barrett,  a  leader 
among  the  jiatriots,  and  custodian  of  the  Colony  stores.  Cap- 
tain Laurie  of  the  43d  liml  the  lienor  to  command  the  troops 
left  to  protect  the  bridge. 

The  monument  is  built  of  Carlisle  granite,  the  comer-stone 
having  been  laid  in  1825  in  the  presence  of  sixty  survivors  of 
the  luittlc,  who  listened  to  an  elo(pient  wonl-painting  of  their 
deeds  from  the  lips  of  Everett.  The  Bunker  Hill  Monument 
Association  aided  greatly  in  advancing  its  erection.  The  pil- 
«^rim,  as  in  duty  bound,  reads  the  inscription  on  the  marble  tab- 
let of  the  eastern  face  :  — 

Here 

On  the  19lh  of  April,  177r», 

wiw  mwlo  the  fimt  forcililo  resistance  U» 

British  Aggression. 

On  the  op|K>site  liank  stood  the  Aincricnn 

militia,  find  on  this  spot  the  first  of  the  enemy  fell 

in  the  War  of  the  Revolution, 

which  gave  Independence  to  these  United  States. 

In  gratitude  to  God,  and  in  tlie  love  of  Freedom, 

This  monument  was  erected, 

A.  D.  1836. 

What  need  to  amplify  tlie  history  after  this  simple  conden- 
sation !  We  seated  ourselves  on  a  boidder  invitingly  placed  at 
the  n)ot  of  an  elm  that  droops  gracefully  over  the  placid 
stream,  and  which  stands  close  to  the  old  roadway.  I^eyond, 
wh(*re  you  might  easily  toss  a  pebble,  were  the  remains  of  the 
farther  abutment  of  the  old  bri<lgo,  for  the  mastery  of  which 
deadly  strife  took  place  lietween  the  yeomen  of  Middlesex  and 
the  trained  soldiers  from  the  isles.  For  our  own  part  we  have 
never  fallen  upon  so  delightful  a  nook  for  scholar's  revery  or 
lovers*  tryst.  The  beauty,  harmony,  and  peacefulness  of  the 
lan<lscape  <lrove  the  pictures  of  war,  which  we  came  to  retouch, 
clean  away  from  our  mental  vision.    Not  a  leaf  trembled.    The 
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river  in  tU  almost  ii«iM.^rtL*|itibli*  \U>w  gli^hil  on  wiUiunt  riinilo 
or  odtly.  T\m  |.ruf«,  Aviiidi  liml  bwt'omu  i^jj»l»ctUicjil  in  tin;  nutuM 
(ux;umuUUU  aUivc  tlio  furtljer  «ttuWikuiuiiL^  t^aul  thtnr  l>lL(^k 

ot  tlwj  Ijowu  of  tliu  muiumJL*iit>  wUui-u  tli«  UMiit  tclU  us  iUa 
newly  JA]»Hagiii];  wmI  wus  furtiLm^d  Uy  ttic  lifi>l>lut>J  of  i\w  timt 
aUin  foemiui, 

*'  Jiy  trlii^  riule  LirUltJo  tlmt  w*i\ivi]  llns  iUtix], 

Thtir  flu^  lo  AjH-il'*  tirwjti-  mtfurlml, 
Iterv  otico  iliij  pinbuttlbtt  tAnofirii  ^tootl 

Ttie  gtouurl  u]K>ii  \vUi»Ji  tin?  iju*uinncnt  stamla  waa  given  to 
thr.  tijwii  l»y  \h.  Iii[j1ity  in  ]H:Ujf*ir  Mm  |>Mi^K>iUp  nnil  forwK^l 
uti{f)iknlly  n  iNU-t  uf  the  iKU^uim;^;  tlnikcsihUi,  Wu  r^uiimt  i^limitfu 
liiLt  uljaliLnt}{i}  Lli4J  lUiiKittnHiiMikL  of  Mil'  iuM4.'Hf)tioii  tti^  Wi'll  m  \\w 
WltitMA  t*l"  lJi«  toilir.      11in  Jii^t  ilriiluiVJ*  titut  "  lit^ix'  wm*  uiuik*  lljtj 

tlui  wonl  **Aiiimai«  "  fur  **  Ilvitiish  "  wo  »fioiiUl  inlhoru  h*  liia* 
lorn  truth  J  fui\  t:i  tlkii  otuntul  hotjoror  thoui^M)ihU<^£u^x  f^iniim^, 
thc?y  weru  tho  f i^'gi^osiw  n^,  wlnK^  *'  \tf,w  "  hUkA  the  oikirUiy.  Thu 
llritidh  tin^il  Urn  tii-^t  vulU^y,  hut  tlni  AuR*nc;iJW  WLM\i  muviiig 
ill>i)it  tlu.^ru  with  avm8  in  th<^ir  hantU. 

Whru  Tluinuis  Hiit^^liea^  I'^^l'i  hLitter  known  us  '*T(Un 
IlriiWii,**  Wiki  liuir,  Ur  ia  ttulJ  ti>  Ijuvu  (^xt^ljiiujt^h  *'  /jV/fij/j 
nj,'ijfivj*Hii>n  !  T  thoii^'ht  AmLnii;a  wjus  n  fy^ilony  n{  (Jhiiit  lintiini, 
ziitil  tlmt  hf?r  Hokliui^  Und  a  right  ity  mairli  wln-ix;  tliL-y  [iliioa^ail  1 " 

Thia  Xonumentf  therefore,  marks  the  spot  where  the  llriiish 
Mol(ii<irs  fougljt  nnrl  fell,  while  the  phuia  where  iho  (^iilliiut  yeo- 
men giivo  up  their  Ijviis  ia  oommcmonitiid  hy  a  bLitue.  A 
wealthy  Citizen  of  Concord  he(|ucathed  hy  \m  will  a  sum  tt)  Xt^ 
applied  to  the  restoration  of  the  old  bridge^  ta.ken  down  in 
17S)3j  and  for  ihe  erection  of  a  monument  oji  the  farther  shore. 
A  committetj  of  intelligtiiii  mm\  patHotie  gentlemen  huve  ful- 
filled the  conditions  of  ISIr.  lluhhacU's  legacy,  Ihua  permanently 
fixing  the  poaitlona  of  the  combatants  when  the  colEiaion  took 
place,  A  epirlted  figure  in  bronze,  hy  French,  presents  to 
us  the  minute-man  ot   lllii  hastening  to  the  conlhct.      The 
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nriist  lias  succcedcil  in  investing  his  subject  with  a  good  deal 
of  martial  lire.  Eagerness  and  determination  are  well  ex- 
pressed in  the  attitude  of  the  youthful  soldier.  Tlie  rebuild- 
ing of  the  bridge,  too,  brings  the  warlike  scene  all  the  more 
vividly  before  us. 

A  few  paces  from  the  monument,  beside  a  stone- wall,  ore  the 
graves  of  the  two  Ih'itish  soldiers  who  were  killed  here,  their 
place  of  sepulture  marked  by  two  rough  stones.  One  of  these 
has  so  nearly  disappeared  by  acts  of  vandalism  as  to  be  scarcely 
visible  alKJve  the  soil.  A  stone  from  the  North  Bridge  is 
placed  under  the  corner  of  the  soldiers'  monument  in  the  public 
square,  thus  uniting  two  historic  eras  in  the  town's  annals. 

At  this  i>lace  the  river,  which  before  flowed  easterly,  bends 
a  little  to  the  north.  The  old  road,  after  passing  the  stream, 
ran  {Kirallel  with  it  along  the  wet  ground  for  some  distance  be- 
f(»n^  jum'pndiiig  the  h(^ighU  beyond.  The  nnister-field  of  the 
provinrials  Ik  now  owuimI  by  Mr.  (Jooi-ge  Knycs,  who  has  found 
llinU  Hwvh  t\n  wvTv,  then  used  whei-e  the  Americana  stood  in 
hattln-army.  Wore  thoy  dn»ppe<l  tliei-e  by  some  wavering  spirit 
who  fvixrvd  to  sUiin  his  soul  with  bloodshed,  or  were  they  dis- 
carded by  some  of  sterner  cast?  —  a  Hay  ward,  perhaps,  who 
drew  up  his  gun  at  the  same  moment  the  Briton  levelled  his 
own,  ami  gave  and  rcceiveil  the  death-shot. 

^Ir.  Key(vs  Ims  also  ploughe^l  up  a  numl>er  of  arrow-heacls, 
axoH,  i»ostlea,  and  other  of  the  rude  st(»ne  implement  of  the 
original  owners  of  the  soil,  who  kejit  faith  with  the  white  man 
as  he  had  koi)t  faith  with  them.  Hanlshii>s  fell  to  the  settlers' 
lot,  but  peacii  and  conconl  endured,  in  token  of  the  name 
which  lVt<'r  Bulklcy,  their  first  minister,  gave  the  plantation. 

The  Old  Manse  has  received  immoi-tality  through  the  genius 
of  Hawthorne.  It  was  built  in  17G5,  the  year  of  the  Stamp 
Act,  fi»r  Kev.  William  Emerson,  the  fighting  parson,  the  same 
who  vehemently  opposed  retreating  from  before  the  British  in 
the  morning  at  Coiujortl ;  the  same  who  die<l  a  chaplain  in  the 
anny.  The  samc^  rt'verend  gentleman  likewise  officiated  as 
cha))lain  to  the  I'rovincial  Congress  when  it  sat  in  Concord. 

Standing  batik  fi*om  the  road,  a  walk  bordered  by  black  ash- 
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itvuMf  now  mmwwXtiii  \u  llm  iliH^lijir  of  lifi*,  li*iiiU  Ut  lltr  thjut 
door.  Tiit»  Wi^  liiokii  iim  if  it  liu*t  iit!V(ar  n^ixnyutl  thr  miul  itf 
painty  the  prodpect  of  wliicli  8o  alanutvl  lldwtlioruu'n  BtiiiviUli* 
iw.  It  18  oX  tWQ  fltuHci»  with  guinhrvL  nxif  and  n  chiuim'^y 
ptwping  jJhiVo  at  (^itl^er  onU.  1'tie  front  tUoos  iJiu  nMul,  tho 
book  iv  towards  the  river  ^  oue  oud  looka  up  tUo  utnwt  hy 
which  jou  huv«  cume  from  the  town^  wldJe  tho  othur  coui- 
luuTidd  a  viow  wf  th«  old  nljaudtjiied  roatl  to  this  hndgu,  —  tl<y 
buuoilury  ^f  tho  ilutnfj^nu  in  that  iUn^tiou.  A  coii^idi^nililti 
iTtici  of  open  hind  oxU^ude;  njxvn  all  aiJvi& 

The  MaufM  hi  ainuji^^  iiii>iltirn  structunes  what  a  Gmy  Kmr 
in  cowl  and  cassock  mi^dit  be  in  au  a^iciiemblagc  of  faflhlonuh)^ 
dneaatsd  iniUviduaK  Th**  eiui^le  dormer  w*iiidi»w  in  the  giinvt 
looks  as  if  it  might  have  niude  a  quaint  st^ttin^  for  lh«i  huttd  of 
th()  oJd  cloTgymun^  mHi  his  ailvof  Imirs  L^ncapiiig  frtmi  lu^tu-Jtth 
}m  m**\i\AM\}.  U  iiu  [oukijil  ftjrtJi  of  a  Mununui^d  twihf^ht  Ui  st'iin 
the  huaveii&r  tirL-Uius  tliLti^d  H])arkLing  m^rot^  thiJ  liiald^,  lut  if 
Bome  inviJ&ihlt^  hand  had  tmcvd  an  uvano^ui^^nt  llauh  lu  the  uji. 
BoMud  the  housi^  uuiony  ilw  rnalif^*  ^>f  tlm  rivDr  lutiailowa^  tht.^ 
fVog^  ftoiiy  jubilw  in  oYwry  key  fi^ftn  l\\v  ihn^p  t!ia|ww(>n  of  tlio 
patrianjlial  cT^>aki^T  to  tlo^  slirill  i'i]<iiii;  of  Jiivcnik  anipl»il^:m. 
Distiortl  uii3jM?akuMo  fulhnvv^d  tho  shores  of  tho  (^onoonl  ulou*; 
its  wiiniiiii^'a  ovoTi  U>  its  t^onlhiojicu  with  tho  A&iahoth.  Tins  lUn 
of  th^jws  nit^ht-ciistmhors  s*H>iiJtid  to  uh,  i\s  \vc  titmjd  on  tho  riv- 
er's hank,  like  the  jjibinj^s  of  many  denioni*  1(.4  looao  to  mimlor 
ftleiip.  Ajid  nOL*  R^IJnw  —  doul)t  it  if  yon  will,  njader — n4!tu- 
ally  br^iyi'd  with  thtt  huig^  of  n  donkey. 

"  Ab  the  woni  wftMmrw,  at  tht  tnnhpel'j*  fioniid, 
Erectit  tii^  miuie  anil  ndglis  aiut  irawn  thu  ]^uihL" 

Widkin^f  artnind  to  tho  ix'ui'  <if  tho  Mimimo,  wi?  am*  a  iwjdion 
of  the  roof  fiimliiimMl  down  ijito  a  h'aiito,  —  ;\  thing  no  nnnsnal 
thfit  wo  nmke  u  uot^i  Lhoroon,  tho  ^and^i\4  lunn^  tho  snoi^i'titioi'  of 
tho  leanto  in  our  atL'hiti.'ctni'w.  Tho  hjn'k  i^ntmnoo  is  comph*t*>iy 
endnjworiiil  in  ayrinj^jfus,  wlmsi^  ho;iutirul  waxrn  Ihiw^rs  fonii  a 
strikinj,r  f*i>ntr.uit  with  tho  jjfiny  walls.  Vinous  olinih  tnul  olin^ 
to  the  honao  aa  if  inoifoctuidly  ftouking  un  enti-nniic,  inipartin*^ 
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to  it  a  picture8(|ueness  aiisworable  to  and  harmonizing  with 
tlio  gencnil  oUbct  of  the  mansion.  We  give  a  glance  at  the 
ganlcn  where  Hawthorne  grew  liis  Rummer  squashes,  of  which 
ho  tiilks  so  jwetically.  What,  JIawthonie  delving  among  |K)ta- 
toes,  cablmges,  an<l  squaslies  !  We  can  scarce  bend  our  imagina- 
tion to  meet  such  an  exigency.  It  is  only  a  little  way  down  to 
the  river  whore  ]w  ni(H)red  his  boat,  in  which  he  floated  and 
droiinicd  with  Jiillery  Channing. 

We  entet  the  house.  A  hall  divides  it  in  the  middle,  giving 
comfortable  ai)artment8  at  either  hand.  Some  mementos  of 
the  old  residents  serve  to  carry  us  back  to  their  day  an<l  gener- 
ation. A  portrait  of  the  llov.  Dr.  liiplcy,  the  successor  of  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  inhabitant  of  the  house  many  years,  hangs  upon 
the  wall.  His  descendants  long  possessed  the  Manse.  On  the 
mantel  I  noticed  an  invitation  to  General  Washington's  table, 
addressed,  perhaps,  to  Dr.  Emerson.  The  ink  is  faded  and 
the  grammar  might  be  improved;  but  the  dinner,  we  doubt 
not,  was  none  the  less  unexceptionable. 

1  lawthome's  study  was  in  an  upi)cr  room,  but  let  none  but 
himself  describe  it. 

"There  was  in  the  rear  of  the  houw  the  most  delightful  little 
nook  of  a  study  that  ever  affonled  its  snug  seclusion  to  the  scholar. 
It  was  here  that  Emerson  wrote  *  Nature  * ;  for  he  was  then  an  in- 
liahitniit  of  flic  Manse. 

"  Thvn*.  was  Mm  8W(H*t  an<l  lovoly  Iieatl  of  one  of  Iltiphacl's  Miulon- 
na«  and  two  pleostuit  little  pictures  of  the  Lake  of  Couio.  The  oidy 
other  (lecorations  were  a  vase  of  flowers,  always  fresh,  and  a  bronze 
one  containing  ferns.  My  books  (few,  and  by  no  means  choice  ;  for 
ihvy  wore  chiefly  such  waifs  os  chance  ha<l  thrown  in  my  way)  stood 
in  onler  about  the  room,  seldom  to  be  disturbed. 

"TJie  study  had  three  windows,  set  with  little  old-fashioned  panes 
of  jrlaw,  each  with  a  crack  acrosR  it.  The  two  on  the  western  side 
looke<l,  or  rather  peejKJcl,  between  the  willow  branches  down  into 
the  ordianl,  with  glimpses  of  the  river  through  the  trees.  The  thinl, 
facing  northwanl,  commanded  a  broatler  view  of  the  river,  at  a  spot 
where  its  hitherto  olwcnre  waters  gleam  forth  into  the  light  of  his- 
tory. It  was  at  this  window  that  the  clergyman  who  then  dwelt  in 
the  Manse  stood  watching  the  outbreak  of  a  long  and  deadly  struggle 
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Iiciwt^ti  two  ualumi*  :  lio  s;iw  tliL^  inv^^iiliir  ftirny  t if  his  parisJiioiurn 
un  ihv  furttxer  Ma  uf  lUti  nver  uml  thu  ^'liltArnn^  Hiiti  of  tbc  liriU^h 
nti  Uie  hit  Iter  lioiik.  He  awaiW  fii  an  ^^utiy  of  atisjM^iJM:  ibe  mUle 
of  tlie  tTMuketry,  It  autn£  ;  lunl  tboiv  uotNl^l  UU  a  geuUe  wiud  to 
0wtt^  tliti  battle  H[naki]  uroiiutl  lUb  tjuiet  li«>itiw.'' 

lu  1845  HfvwthoniLj^ — wlu>m  rnuny  hf^rt*  luuue //aip-tlmruu 
aa  i\\i*y  would  iwiy  '*  /iati>*hiKk  "  to  tliuir  ox«ii  —  came  to  dwL^U 
at  the  M^tiiiM^.  The  pLu^e  WiruM  not  liuve  suttod  him  now,  Tho 
mil  way  coining  fh>m  f^xingt**n  iiti!*3*.^d  at  no  ^tfnil  iliaUmoc^  itud 
the  actt^aiii  of  tfto  Htf^uu-wliLsLlu  wouUl  hiwti  nuMy  iiiU.nTuptoil 
hiB  meditative  tUncitvi.  Ho  livud  Iwra  thu  llfo  of  u  rudiiw^  nt- 
Citiving  the  vitaiUt  uf  only  a  fuw  r]iO!is4.m  fiit^nda,  uuch  ilh  Wlnt* 
tior,  LuwuU,  EiuLn-Hoii,  UlaiLijin^',  Thoivnn,  und  iktUajih  a  Titw 
othuhi.  Here  Jui  |niSbod  tlm  iir8t  yrm-H  of  hi  si  nuiirit^l  lifu,  Eind 
here  hia  lirat  diild  wtw  Iwjni.  Tliu  t^>wii!iiH?oplu  kni>w  him  c^nly 
hy  sight  iiA  u  rtistirwd,  uI^imIhhI,  uud  thoughtful  imoL 

Hn;  liuusc  ofjpoHilL'  th(i  MunEM-%  now  tli^d  tv^aidouoe  of  Mr  J, 
S*  Keyefi,  is  anotht^r  witnciia  of  the  ovcnts  of  that  A]>n!  day. 
The  theii  rtjaidynt  wna  tm)u(Ml  iTonea,  who,  fi^im  Using  u  tfjMx^ 
tator  of  tho  sconea  ttt  tho  bridge^  maddciiod  at  tho  si^ht,  wiisljiut 
to  tiiTQ  upuii  the  i\i<lt:out5i.  It  \s  said  ih-At  hn  lovi^llod  Ins  guii 
from  the  window,  but  his  wife,  jjiore  }jnidtint,  pivvtiJjtcii  hiia 
from  pidlinj^  the  trii^^gi^r.  Hh  at  hist  st^vtiouud  himat^lf  sit  tho 
OpfiU  dour  of  tlit^  whed  as  tla;  rti^uhira  juisised  by,  when  hi?  Wiia 
firetl  ut,  nnd  witli  uvil  intt^ut,  aa  you  may  svv  }>y  tht.-  btdlot- 
hole  in^i  th(i  dooi.  Faitlior  our  informant  did  liot  jmjruud  ; 
but  in  tlio  ajigiy  awarm  that  dung  to  and  stung  tho  lintoiiy" 
column  all  tliat  djiy,  we  doubt  not  Joues  tit  Inst  emptied  tho 
coTiteJita  of  hiri  nuinket. 

In  Mi\  Jitiyes's  huuan  wu  s;iw  a  marble  miiutel  biamtifuHy 
eettljiturud  in  iidii'f.  It  is  a  relie  fi-^tm  tho  old  (■hamber  uf 
liu|jivai"nUdive3  at  WiLshingtnn.  On  tbu  fendnt'  tiju  hait  of 
Adams,  Clay^  AVLdistfj-,  (Jalliouii,  and  Llio  lusLstL-r  s[iirits  of  thut 
old  hall  have  olten  nested.  Jiefurt;  the  liudibiujatie  faseea  the 
great  Cai\ilinian  briKided  hijw  tu  luuau  the  bam  Is.  The  eau- 
iinscHf  birkuriiiga,  and  i>ioty  UKiieu  that  Jin^jdaee  rould  tell  of 
would  make  a  euriouii  volume.      Asctiuiliug  thu  hill  behind  the 
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house  you  liave  a  ravishing  landscape,  with  blue  Wachusett 
looming  in  the  distance. 

Tlie  Concoixl  deserves  to  be  known  in  all  time  as  the  Kubicon 
of  our  history.  The  ailair  at  Lexington  was  but  a  butchery  : 
here  tlie  Americans  gave  shot  for  shot  and  life  for  life.  Their 
blood  on  lire  with  the  rage  of  battle  and  the  fall  of  their 
friends,  it  is  most  unaccountable  that  the  |»atriots  allowed  Par- 
sons and  his  command  to  n^pjiss  the  bridge  unmolested.  These 
lust  muttt  have  sti^piKjtl  over  the  dead  bodies  of  their  com- 
i-jidos  stiiitchtnl  in  tlieir  jNitli,  gathering  evil  augury  from  the 
sight. 

This  endcil  the  ailvance,  and  here  begins  the  retreat,  which 
we  sliould  say  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in  the  annals 
of  war,  for  the  pertinacity  of  the  pursuit  by  an  armed  rabble 
and  for  the  complete  demoralization  of  eight  hundred  disci- 
plined soldici"8,  led  by  officers  of  experience.  The  old  song 
mako^  the  British  grenadier  i-ecite  in  drawlhig  recitative  :  — 

"  For  lift  eon  niilcR  they  followed  and  iwlterl  \i«,  we  scarce  hail  time  to  draw  a 
triggor ; 
But  <lid  yon  ever  know  a  retreat  conducted  with  more  vigour  ? 
For  we  di<l  it  in  two  hours,  whicli  save<l  iw  from  perdition  ; 
'T  was  not  in  gning  out  but  in  retwrning,  consisted  our  expedition.** 

The  British  detachment  from  the  North  Bridge  buried  one 
of  their  slain  at  the  point  of  the  hill  as  they  turned  into  the 
K<iunii%  wlic'ro  the  hous<i  of  Mr.  Keyns  formerly  stood.  The 
won  IK  led  wero  auTied  into  Dr.  Minott's.  All  being  at  length 
collected,  the  troops  begin  their  march,  —  the  main  body  by 
the  rortd,  a  strong  Hanking  column  by  the  burying-ground  hill. 
This  hill  terminates  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  centre  of 
the  town  at  Meriam's  Comer.  Tlie  flanking  column  hod  to 
flescend  the  hill  at  this  i>oint,  where  the  road  passes  the  low 
meadow  by  a  causeway  until  it  reaches  the  hill  beyond.  Near 
the  corn(?r  wtis  a  little  bridge  thrown  over  a  brook,  wliich  the 
road  cn>ssed. 

Meriam's  house  and  Imrn  ore  still  seen  in  the  angle  where 

the  Dedfonl  road  unites  with  that  coming  from  Lexington. 

From  behind  these   buildings  gallant  John  Brooks  with  his 
i7» 
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Ron  fling  coiDj>any  airivLHi  in  time  Ut  pour  a  volley  ^uiioit^'  ttiv 
yjiomy  an  thoy  wi*ji\  }>jwi*iii*i  tln>  briilgt;,  Jiruolts,  a  captain  in 
liriilgo'ia  rcgiita^iit,  hmi  n^TiviHl  Uh  culonQru  |K3riikissiuii  to  jnihh 
uii  while  the  Tv;^'imt5Ut  ImlU^ti  for  ivfrt^luiUDiL  Liiiiimui  I^iM-* 
win  cumo  np  witli  the  Wolmni  men,  who  drifUiU  in  ii  daxul 
along  the  iJritisU  flunk.  Tho  men  of  Sudbury,  of  LUicolji,  and 
even  Parkers's  from  Ix^xin^^n,  jointvl  in  thu  mcu,  for  nuo  it 
wua  U^ginning  to  \n\  Tliu  huids  yi-uw  unne»l  nn%  nnd  thu 
highway  was  friiig^td  with  iiixMinik^. 

The  aix  miJ«*  from  totuioM  Imck  to  T^*xintft*>n  wam  \yitv 
ft^tly  ftduptwl  to  the  gntinlhi-lighlinj^  of  the  AmoHaiua,  Thojr 
ttht>imd(ni  iiL  detilys  and  plm.-osi  formnhiiflU.  Oii  tht.^  ollKTh;^!*!, 
tho  n^treating  uneiny  w^ig  aomewhut  cioveml  hy  tlie  st^nie-WiilJij 
aA  long  aa  the  iluuk  gimnla  could  keep  them  clear  of  foiHuen ; 
but  the  mlnnitk  waa  ftrtxl  ut  in  front,  tn  mir^  and  on  all  side» 
at  oni^e.  Ranks,  platwiift,  and  the  ^st-nibknce  of  jnilittiry  onW 
w<nx)  6i>un  hitiL  Wo  need  no  i^hoat  to  tell  uti  what  mwli  a  retivat 
luimt  have  bven.  Thodnat  tmmplod  into  Ht tiling  clouds,  and  en- 
veloping everything;  thebdniing  thij^t  whit;h  meii  bnivedoath 
to  aasuage  ;  no  tiiuo  to  halt ;  tongitaa  pan^hetl  and  eliMiviii^'  to  tlai 
roof  of  the  mouth  ;  liagganl  faces,  and  red,  bloodshot  eyes ;  tlio 
proud  amiy  and  niartiul  bearing  all  gone  ;  burnisheil  arms  and 
uniforms  stained  with  powder  and  dirt ;  one  by  one  a  conn-ado 
dropping  with  a  bullet  in  his  heart,  or  another  falling  out,  ex- 
hausted, to  await  his  fate  in  dogged  despair,  —  this  is  what  it 
meant  to  retreat  fighting  from  Conconl  to  Lexington.  'J'he  col- 
umn, like  some  bleeding  reptile,  scotched  but  not  killed,  ilragged 
its  weary  length  ah)ng.  Steilman,  the  Ihitish  historian,  says 
the  regulai*s  were  driven  like  sheep.  Ifaiiissed,  humiliated,  and 
despaiiing,  the  men  bcutame  fiends,  divesteil  of  every  semblance 
of  humanity.  Every  shot  that  whistled  through  the  bi*okeu 
battalion  proclaimed  aloud,  "The  Province  is  ilead  !  Long  live 
the  Pepublic  ! " 

That  same  prnwling  ensign,  Berniero,  tells  his  own  b\le  :  — 

"  At  last,  after  we  ^'ot  throuj^h  Lexiiii^ton,  the  oflicers  got  to  the 
front  and  pre.sented  their  luiyonets  and  told  the  men  if  Ihey  advance<l 
they  should  die.     Upon  this  they  began  to  form  under  a  very  heavy 
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fire  ;  but  at  this  instant  the  first  brigade  joined  us,  consisting  of  the 
4th,  23d,  and  47th  regiments,  and  two  divisions  of  marines,  under 
the  command  of  Brigadier-General  Lonl  Percy;  he  brought  two 
field-pieces  with  him,  which  were  immediately  brought  to  Ijear  upon 
the  reljels,  and  soon  silenced  their  fire.  After  a  little  filing  the 
whole  halted  for  about  half  an  hour  to  rest.'' 

Percy  ojmncd  his  mnks  and  received  the  fugitives  within 
bis  squanvs.  His  cannon,  a  now  olomont  for  the  militia  to 
i\m\  with,  were  unliinl)ercd  and  began  to  jday  on  the  lumt- 
c^rs.  Smith's  men  threw  themselves  upon  the  ground,  "  with 
thoir  tongues  hanging  out  of  their  mouths,  like  those  of 
dogs  after  a  chase."  Certainly,  my  lord  was  near  being  too 
late. 

This  was  the  first  apj>caranco  of  the  lloyal  Artillery  in  the 
war.  The  4th  battalion  was  in  Boston  under  command  of 
Colonel  Clcaveland,  who  also  served  on  the  staff  of  the  anny  as 
brigadicjr,  a.s  did  most  of  the  cfdonels  of  the  lino  regiments.  In 
relation  to  the  n^jwrt  sent  to  Knglaml  that  tho  pieces  wore  not 
well  provided  with  ammunition,  (^olonel  Cleaveland  sttitod  that 
Lord  I'ercy  refused  to  take  an  ammunition-wagon,  which  was 
on  the  parade,  fearing  it  might  retard  the  mareh,  and  did  not 
imagine  there  could  bo  occasion  for  more  than  was  in  tho  side 
boxes.  A  more  senous  complaint  was  preferred  against  Cleave- 
land at  Bunker  Hill,  whore,  according  to  Stedman,  he  sent 
balls  too  largo  for  the  guns,  which  rendered  the  artillery  uso- 
loAs  until  the  eiTor  couhl  bo  rectified.  Allusion  is  also  mode 
to  this  occurrence  in  a  letter  in  the  British  Detail  and  Conduct 
of  the  Wnr,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  The  wrctcheil  blunder  of  the 
over-sized  balls  spnmg  from  tho  dotage  of  an  officer  of  rank  in 
that  corj>8,  who  siKsnds  his  whole  time  in  dallying  with  the 
schoolmaster's  daughters."  This  language  is  attributed  to  Sir 
William  Howe,  and  the  Misses  Lovell  are  referred  to.  Colonel 
Cleaveland,  however,  says  he  sent  sixty  rounds  with  each  of 
the  twelve  guns  that  accomi>aniod  the  troops,  but  that  not  more 
than  half  were  fired.  The  name  of  a  brother  of  the  "  school- 
master's daughters"  has  been  mixed  up  with  this  accident, 
which  is  also  referred  to  in  the  song  :  — 
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**  Our  caniJ*»ctor  Jiu  jtut  broku 

Tim  t^hot  Liu  miul  Loi  tw^^tvti-jiouutl  gmi4 
WuTii  luiuLci  for  Iwcuty-four,  air/* 

The  coTupniii*^  of  the  Iloynl  ArtiJUny  w^-rtJ  niinil)t*rLHl,  aial 
wore  in  full  <ln;ssa  IulihI  )mt  wiUi  bhiuk  jV^tlji^r,  liuir  uIuIiIil^I 
and  [KJwiU^rexl^  w\uU^  utock,  wliitc  bn^L^hea  autl  gtf*ckiui|^a. 
They  wor<*  artiie*!  witli  il  rurfjino  ami  biiyonot.  T\w  Uoiiti- 
UL*jital  artillery  wcro  foniKu!  iiium  thu  wnno  miJilttL 

Tlitj  lilixod  whoru  Pi^rtiy  myt  tlw  ftigitivca  la  tvhoiit  kUf  a  mild 
below  LexiQ^^ii  Coiumou.  One  uf  hla  c^miiou  wms  i>lfuzvtl 
upon  a.  liUly  cminoiico  ne«r  tho  pn?i9tjiit  sito  of  Iho  Tuwn  MulL 
TliU  elevittiun  iiu^i  ninr^!  Imh^u  It? vol W.  Tho  otlii^r  gtm  wnu 
poaU^  on  the  hill  itUjvu  iha  oKl  T^Iuuitiu  Tavi^rtk,  luul  Ixuik  of 
tho  rufiiilonr:^  of  tho  latu  T>i*iHU>u  MnllilcNi.  Tlu^iLi  jiiurcd  roni^ 
luaiidvAil  t)ju  roiul  W  tv  uoutiiihnuhlu  ^H.'^Ijuloi}  iu  fnmt,  tinit  on^ 
<>f  thorn  sunt  a  i^hot  thixiui^li  tiju  i>hl  iiti^i*tin^'lumai). 

Tho  old  inn  of  Wiliiuni  Muui^k.^,  >\hidi  \fit»  hslhI  us  a  hoa- 
]»itiil  for  thi!  Ihitidh  wtiumlj^l  ihniny:  thrir  Ihilt  u\  \ls  vicinity, 
yet  iiturulti,  floiiiewhat  iilttiroil  in  tipfjtianuu^o,  hut  atill  tho  fMiiue 
huilUinij^  Hii  in  ITT;"!.  It  pr^ ■stents  its  onil  to  tliu  high-ruaJ,  "unl 
fiMJta  you  iia  you  yuxaa  up  towimk  Lexington  Common.  Thu 
pLiuo  U  rttill  owncil  hy  tho  irinimo  fuiuily,  tho  Iioojso  hoin;^'  at 
puisent  otiiU[nL^il  hy  Wiliiuio  Munvou,  A  siiort  tlistajicti  l*o* 
yonih  tloi  lOiiii  from  Wolmiri  uuitos  with  tlmt  iu  which  wo  au^ 
journey in^fj  which  wjus  tho  old  pi^sit-ioiol  to  No.  [''our,  Crown 
Fointj  auil  tho  Kew  Ihunpshirt-  tlrniU^. 

Gago  had  roeei veil  thotxpTCaa,  ami  at  nine  o'dofJc  Uospat^'hoil 
tho  liliirl  with  eono'thiii;L(  krs^  than  a  thoUMaml  nion  ami  two 
fiolil-piooos.  Tho  iiohlo  Northuuihriau  nainihoil  out  ovnr  ll<ittton 
^ook  with  tho  Toyal  Wolsh,  Kin^^^^  *>wn,  47th,  ami  his  amuoii 
at  Ilia  hoolsj  to  tho  tun^i  of  Vankitit  iJomllo.  ^Vo  fool  that  nl- 
lowanro  ujust  ho  nnalo  loi'  (loiilou'.s  sl-al^Mmait  that  a  sn^art  hoy 
attitwtoil  hia  Loi^laliip's  attontion  by  rouiUint(  Chovy  {*hivio  to 
him,  —  a  oircunintiinco  at  whiiih  hia  Lonlahip  sooniotl  ujULih 
aifot'tofl  \  hot  an  wo  now  k[oiw  no  othor  nouuis  of  aaoorUiining 
the  truth  than  h^  a  rosort  U^  auiH^rnatuml  agonoios,  —  Ut  whioh, 
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however,  it  is  possible  the  noble  Earl's  ethereal  part  might  foil 
to  respond,  —  we  willingly  refer  the  subject  to  the  reader  as  a 
tough  historical  morsel. 

Yankee  Doodle,  from  whatever  cause,  ceased  to  be  popular 
with  the  English  after  this  day.  On  the  return  from  Lexing- 
ton one  Briton  asked  a  brother  officer  "  how  he  liked  the  tune 
now."  "  Danm  them  !  "  was  tlie  reply,  "  they  made  us  dance 
it  till  we  wore  tired."  Yankee  Doodle  was  beat  along  the 
American  lino  at  tlie  surrender  of  Burgoync. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  people  of 
Boston  iirst  knew  that  a  collision  between  the  troops  and 
people  had  occurred,  thougli  an  express  had  arrived  at  the  Gren- 
eral's  quarters  at  an  earlier  hour.  The  anxiety  to  know  the 
circumstances  was  extreme,  especially  when  Percy's  brigade  was 
seen  under  arms.  Word  was  immediately  sent  to  Watertown 
by  a  sure  hand,  and  at  ten  o'clock  Trial  Bissell  mounted  his 
horse,  carrying  the  first  intelligence  of  the  events  thus  far,  — 
namely,  the  slaughter  at  Lexington  and  the  momentarily  ex- 
l>ectctl  arrival  of  the  first  brigade,  lie  took  the  great  southern 
Jiighway.  Tlie  town  committees  on  tjie  route  made  copies  of 
his  despatch  and  gave  him  fresh  horses.  Worcester,  Uartford, 
Now  Haven,  were  in  tuni  reached  and  electrified.  At  the  time 
tlie  express  rider  left  Watertown  the  idea  of  preventing  the 
junction  of  Smith  with  Percy  was  circulating,  but  no  combina- 
tion to  that  end  could  bo  cficctcxl. 

At  noon  Gage  gave  out  to  the  iidiabitants  of  Boston,  by 
his  aide-<le-camp,  that  no  one  had  been  killed.  Ho  had  not, 
it  is  said,  been  informed  of  the  massacre  on  Lexington  Ck)m- 
mon  until  late  in  the  afternoon.  Rumors  then  flew  thickly, 
raising  the  excitement  within  the  town  to  the  highest  pitch. 
Percy  and  Ilaldimand  were  Iwth  rejwrted  killed.  But  the 
reader  knows  by  what  exaggerated  accounts  the  news  of  battle 
is  usually  heralded. 

Percy's  force  was  doubtless  considered  equal  to  every  emer- 
gency. His  own  and  Colonel  Smith's  commands  comprised 
al)out  half  Gage's  available  strength,  and  included  the  flower 
of  the  army.    The  relieving  troops  passed  on  unassailed  through 
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Hoxlniry,  IiSro<»kliju*,  Littlti  Cumbritlg*.*,  now  UrighLon,  U^Clmrlva 
liiven  ^t  ttiU  ptjiui  Uitry  foLuid  iLu  'Mcaveu '*  of  tlio  briil^o 
luul  been  iicmov«i(l,  but|  tlio  it-jst  of  tUe  stntcLtttv  buing  imiti* 
jii):^,  ihvy  wam  j^ion  round,  n^plttceil,  fiiul  IVrcy,  niUit  boiiig 
Bfirae  time  ilulayeilj  itrtJCL*LMlt!iL  Tiie  atMitvuii  wim  uuusiutUy  wirly, 
Th&  barluy  waa  waving  in  tii»*  UMa,  IIjo  piksUiivs  weru  gwyu, 
imd  tbt!  inMi  phu^keil  bniucliw*  fvom  the  climTy-trtVia^  on  whiuli 
Urn  bmlu  Willie  buT^liug  inU-i  UUmui,  U  wim  u  warm  ami  ilry 
I  lay,  njn\  the  nitii  sndori^tl  w-itli  tha  hmU  An  ofliut^r  iu  tlit  ilu- 
tniiliiiacjnt  obatirving,  iw  Uioy  luun^hoj  uloug,  tb;it  the  winUuwn 
of  thii  Loiuue  W4.MXI  dl  tthntf  ronmrked  U>  bifl  commtuidur,  tbut, 
III  him  opinion,  Limy  wouhl  nii?uL  but  littlu  opixjaitioju  **  S*> 
inudi  the  woi^L*,"  I^ril  IVrcy  reiiJit^tl,  **  furwu  shall  h*j  liini*!  oa 
ffom  ihua*!  very  houi*oa/' 

Pd'cy,  having  allowoil  h^l^ILtLung  time  to  tlm  tiw>ihtf,  throw 
£)ut  hid  iUnkoi^,  lUced  aboitt,  iiml  i-ummiuuiuil  hiu  ivlrogmdu 
munih.  Captain  Hur Ha, —  Lho  Sitme  nw^ntiuiwd  in  »  ptwioua 
cliupter  oa  Loiil  Harris  —  Bunior  t;u[jtaui  of  th«  6th,  IVrty'a 
own  regiment,  waa  onicrotl  to  cover  the  retreat,  [t  Wtw  uavr 
about  half  post  two  in  t)to  urthrnoon. 

The  Americans  were  joined  in  tlie  upper  part  of  Arlington 
])y  Dr.  Warren  and  Cienei-.d  Ileiitli,  wlio  were  the  master-spir- 
its in  conducting  the  atUick  from  this  point.  The  12arl  a(loj)ted 
a  savage  expedient  for  clearing  his  way.  l*iirties  fell  olf  from 
the  front,  entereil  the  houses  by  the  road,  first  phuuleitHl,  and 
then  set  them  on  tire.  For  two  miles,  after  descending  into 
the  plain  of  Arlington,  it  was  a  continued  scene  of  ai-son,  i»il- 
lage,  and  slaughter.  The  militia  having  assembhul  from  the 
more  pojmlcius  towns  ne^ir  lloston,  tlu^ir  nund»ei-s  wei-e  greatly 
augmejited,  and  the  conflict  heri5  merged  into  the  j)i'oj)ortionH 
of  a  battle.  Led  by  Warren,  and  maddened  by  the  sight  of 
the  burning  dwellings,  the  Heeing  women  and  children,  and 
the  stiirk  bodies  of  aged  men  lying  dead  by  their  own  hearth- 
stones, the  patriots  fell  upon  the  British  rear  with  fury.  Har- 
ris was  so  hard  pressed  that  half  his  company,  with  his  lieuten- 
ant, Baker,  were  either  killed  or  wounded.  When  accosted  by 
Percy,  the  captiiin,  with  his  grenadier-cap  fdled  with  water  for 
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the  relief  of  the  woimded,  offered  some  of  the  precious  beverage 
to  the  Eiirl,  but  his  Lordship  gratefully  declined  it.  Warren 
liiul  the  pin  struck  from  the  hair  of  his  earlock  by  a  bullet  at 
this  time.  A  British  oflicer  had  his  bayonet-scabbard  shot 
from  his  side,  and  Percy  came  near  realizing  his  sombre  appre- 
hensions, a  niusket-bali  carrying  away  a  button  from  his  waist- 
coat. The  cannon  ajiimunition  Ijcuig  exixsnded,  the  pieces 
hecaino  a  U8(>Icss  encumbrance.  Smith  is  wounded,  and  iiernard 
of  the  Welsh  has  received  a  hurt.     Chevy  Chase,  indeed  ! 

Elipualet  Downer's  Duel. 

Dr.  Eliplialet  Downer  left  his  house  in  Punch-Bowl  Village, 
in  Brookline,  early  in  the  morning,  first  directing  his  wife  and 
children  to  a  place  of  safety.     Ho  then  rejmired  to  the  front. 

Coming  in  sight  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  advancing 
in  thc'ir  n'trt'Jit,  ho  suddenly  encountered  one  of  their  flankers, 
who  hiul  stopiK^d  to  pillage  a  houses  At  the  same  moment  the 
Holdior  descried  Downer,  who  insUintly  j)ut  himself  in  the  duel- 
list's iK)sture  of  defence,  presenting  his  side  to  his  foe.  Both 
levelled  their  guns,  and  both  missed.  The  antagonists  then 
closed  in  deatlly  struggle.  They  crossed  bayonets,  each  hoping 
by  superior  strength  or  skill  to  obtain  the  advantage.  For  the 
little  time  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  gleaming  with  fero- 
city, and  YOiul  there  the  bitter  resolve  to  destroy,  each  knew  the 
snpreme  moment  had  come.  They  lunged,  parried,  locked  bay- 
onets, and  ^vith  every  muscle  strained  to  its  utmost  tension 
strove  for  each  other's  life.  Downer  soon  found  he  was  no 
nmU'h  for  his  adversary  in  dexterous  use  of  the  bayonet.  He 
could  only  protinct  the  contest,  while  all  the  time  the  main 
b<Mly  was  coming  nearer.  Gathering  himself  together  for  a 
ilesperate  effort.  Downer,  with  incredible  quickness,  reversed 
his  firelock  and  dealt  the  Briton  a  terrific  stroke  with  the  butt 
which  brought  him  to  the  ground.  The  blow  shattered  the 
breech  of  his  gim,  that  had  served  him  so  good  a  turn.  His 
blood  was  u]),  he  ha<l  fought  for  life,  his  enemy  was  only  dis- 
abled, and  he  finisheil  him  with  eight  inches  of  cold  steel ; 
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viciiuiy,  ho  liOMlily  ivtn^UHJ  U>  u  luifri-  jH^itioii.  Wlmn  thu 
bttttlti  Wttji  ovor,  Im  Umntl  hia  fuirliiitnl  huiL  biH:n  gnuiMt  by  a 
muiltet-bfili.     (lonrrtil  Hmtli,  in  iiuticiu^  this  numUit,  mlU  I>n 

A  littlo  Hbc»iit  tUr  bolikowi  docU>rtt  siih^-^iULnt  niivvr.  Hu 
jmnuidiiiUUy  jtnn<i<J  thti  ftrmy  ua  sui^geJu.  Hits  rugiiuont  liiwiu^ 
diflbtutileU  lit  tlio  uondiiNion  of  tho  HJit^M^  of  ItiJiaton,  Im^  riitrn'«l 
on  hoiinl  tfio  urivaLour  bUHjj*  Yuiikw^  (.u|ilitlii  JnliuFMit,  in  u 
tfiuiiW  <:ii(ia(:ity.  'Ihv.  aluoij  moutit^tt  iiiiua  ^^uua,  fuiir  on  ft  fciile. 
In  Imt  iim  iTiiUo  in  July,  I7TC,  alw  foil  in  with  Uvit  s!n|i5,  thit 
Orciylitoii  liiiil  iCunhatiL,  hfwvvily  L^dcu  witlj  ruin  rtml  Hn^rir. 
ThMG  shtj  ttx»k,  i)m  uur^o^m,  coinj>oU<j<t  tii  (vm*iiu  \iv\iA\,  *id 
flUUwl  in  woi'kiiig  ihti  mUl  ;;4in  itt  Iho  culniu 

(.')H»tuin  Johiwkju  hnvin;^  s-mt  it  nnuilwr  of  In^  iia^u  jnvay 
witii  thu  piiiAC'Hf  tJio  piiiHiiM^j'H  ii:Kik  iuWanin^iA  of  Uio  lunity  with 
whifih  thoy  wrro  trwitt?ii,  mnn  mu\  i^jswuiwul  tlicuist'Ivird  of  iht* 
i»loop,  Thiiir  f:anitor%  now  prijstjnr^raj  wrrt;  tuk»Mi  tfj  KnglaiiU^ 
Vfhtins  thtiy  wcfo  trsatcd  with  graut  rigor.  Downtir  fonml 
fViumlB,  who  oUuinoii  hi4  removal  ftom  jin^ott  mlo  n  imlilic 
ho^intal  113  (in  us.sirit;inl,  aiiil  in  tlio  otim-so  of  it  yi-ar  niiido  liiii 
cBtrujH*  to  Frain.'Lf.  Not  hjitlin^j  un  iinniodinlii  opj^ofUMiity  of 
rtjtnniing  to  Auutii^u,  Ijo  ttnt(>ro«l  on  liount  thii  AUiuuiv^  ihun 
iittiny  out  at  u  Fivnrli  |iort  for  ti  lunisiT  in  Ihu  CljaniiL'l.  fcilio 
luol  thu  gooil  ibrtmoi  to  i^iij^tnni  eighttvn  ]irhi^. 

Tlio  l*iJutor  thon  Uiok  whip  lor  lionio,  Imt  on  thtj  jutssago  hail 
the  ilMuok  to  agfiin  beconm  a  prison l^iv  The  vessel  in  i\'hiuli 
his  was  fouglit  for  atsven  lioui"s  nml  a  half,  had  hotli  ht  i  la^ii^ts 
jithot  tiwitVT  uoil  iin^d  ht^r  Jaiit  vunnd  hofnn;  bIiu  Knnvn<lfivd. 
Downer  vrna  m\Vi'}v]y  wonjjihid  in  tlui  action  hy  a  |^i'aiK"-i<liol. 
He,  with  hia  felh^w-prisonui'??,  hocaineH  inTnutcij  oi  Purtitm  I'risiUi, 
nenr  Portijniouth,  wliejxj^  to  use  thu  iWtor'f*  own  lanynat^e,  tln^y 
were  worsti  trwited  than  If  thi;y  had  fidkai  into  tlie  powur  of 

Tho  priaonura  contrived  to  dig  a  hole  under  ground  for  a  dis- 
tance of  forty  feet,  their  object  beinj^f  to  \niii&  undur  the  pridoJi- 
wall  iind  into  thts  street.     This  was  ellected  with  no  other  tool 
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than  a  jack-knife,  and  a  sack  to  carry  away  the  earth,  wliich  was 
do{)ositcd  in  an  old  chimney  and  l>enejith  the  floor.  Only  one 
person  at  a  time  coidd  work  at  the  excavation,  which  liad  to  be 
prosecuted  at  certain  hours  of  the  day,  as  tlie  noise  at  night 
woiUd  have  discovered  them  to  the  sentinel  who  paced  directly 
above  the  workman's  head.  Once  they  were  betrayed,  but,  the 
gallery  being  at  length  completed,  tliey  cjist  h)ts  for  precedence 
in  the  oitlcr  of  escjijic.  The  l)o<!tor  wjis  rather  coqmlent,  and 
when  his  turn  came  he  stuck  fast  in  the  passage,  comj)letely 
blcxtking  the  way  until  it  could  Im)  cnlargeil  by  the  removal  of 
more  wirth.  Owing  to  the  badness  of  the  i-oads  in  that  chalky 
country,  made  woi-se  by  i-ains,  many  of  the  fugitives  were  recaj)- 
tured  and  consigned  to  the  black-hole.     The  Doctor's  friends 

—  for  Ameriams  had  friends  even  then  in  the  heart  of  England 

—  concealed  him  till  an  opportunity  oiTei-od  for  him  to  cross 
over  to  France,  from  whence  he  raaile  his  way  to  Boston  after 
an  al.»8enco  of  thn^e  years.  Dr.  Downer  afterwaixls  served  as 
suixeon-general  of  the  Penobscot  expedition,  that  most  melan- 
ch(»ly  of  failures.  lie  was  the  grandfather  of  Samuel  Downer 
of  lU)ston. 

As  you  go  towanls  Lexington,  at  your  left  hand,  nearly  o})- 
])ORite  the  Baptist  Church,  was  an  old  house  rejuvenated  with 
white  paint  and  bright  with  green  blinds.  Still,  beneath  this 
disguise,  and  in  spite  of  the  mwlern  additions  grafted  on  the 
parent  structure,  you  would  have  known  it  for  a  veteran  by 
\\s  monstrous  chinniey  and  sinqdo  outlines.  The  house  sUxxl 
a  little  Iwck  from  the  street,  with  the  end  towartls  it,  and  was 
the  dwelling  of  Mr.  Russell  Teel. 

AVe  found  in  this  house  the  mother  of  Mr.  Teel,  a  sprightly, 
intelligent  lady  of  eighty-one.  She  willingly  related  the  tra- 
getly  that  happened  here  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775. 

After  the  regulars  had  passed  up  to  Lexington,  a  number  of 
minute-men  from  the  eastward,  who  had  collected  here,  thought 
a  good  op]>ortunity  would  occur  to  harass  them  on  their  return. 
To  this  end  they  made  a  small  breastwork  of  casks,  shingles, 
and  such  movables  as  they  could  readily  obtain  near  the  pres- 
ent gate  and  next  the  road.     From  behind  tliis  cover  the  pa- 
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trioU  iiimd  ou  iVrcj^'ii  Viui,  Init  tlniy  I  mi  I  tiot  iiLki^n  into  ooixniut 

Ixniy.  llHLLliLrit  iu  Utwi!t?u  tU*ia«j  two  colmrma,  tlm  tiiiiiuU?- 
tutJi  iwjij^rht  sliMlLcit  witliin  tlm  rlweUiJi^* 

contimitwl  Mra.  'IW.  "  Hu  liml  cgtulurUKl  hia  wifu  Mml  dtil- 
<ln?!n  tw  the  hij^li  hill  hin'k  of  iliv  ho  it**,  JxuA  wiw  rutuniiiig, 
\r\icn  he  w^i8  tlise^VL^Kiil  xuwl  ]>urai»*^il,  wilh  Um  oUn^rs,  inb>  tho 
hotUtt.  TIu  Wft0  firat  Hhot  fiuft  then  bayoiiuU^l.  Tho  Uut^ly 
tttaius  Toiiiuinod  until  <[uiU!  n-H^untly  uf>im  tlm  floor,  ^vhoro  ho 
with  t(iii  otikurtj  jK^riuljotl  wUW^i  ut  v^Ill  ettln^nting  mt*n<y.  iSov* 
oriil  AjMcriauid  of  iU'm  il!  lUlc^il  Imihl,  wjjirli  hL4ojiij'*]tl  to  Lyun, 
Uaiivt^nij  tuul  lltjvurly,  ristrtnLuil  inti)  Lho  (^olliir^  iiii<l  fu  tlioy 
wctv  Wi4l  aniiuU  tho  Britia^h  duntt  not  folltiw  thL^ni,  hut  (U»- 
churgcij  Mi:vLtnil  volloyd  into  tliu  utitmtK-jL^^^  V]Km  o[H3uiiig  thi^ 
(hxir  Ittiuling  U^  tl»o  ix^lJtir,  a  i\^^zt}n  hulhit-ljoh^a  wL*m  j-thuiily 
vihiU<»  in  thu  huLtvy  crttsa-timlMTi^,  iTuiion  Uiis^JI  wiia  nu  iii- 
Vftlith  and  it  Im  llion-^ht  uuj^riuleialy  retiirni?tl  to  hit*  thvL^Hin^j;  to 
miVi)  Honm  nrtidi^a  nf  vahir. 

TiiijuM;l]*H  olcl  fitotii^  wliii'h  is  mmn  with  a  nh^lnm  inlditi^ni  not 
tar  ilIjovu  iUi^  nulway-sLiLinu  luui  ou  ihv.  i^nnv  aiAi^  ol'  tljt:  umin 
slrtMitj  wjis  i*nUrn?il  Iry  tliu  iv*,'nki>i>  who,  iiftL^r  lii.4|iitLg  ilium- 
tn-]vifn  lo  thu  lifjuors  whi<:li  tliry  fuiirid  t^lJ^^l^■,  l<'ii  ull  lli^j  S|>i;4oLi 
tunii^il  m>  an  to  w:mtu  wIjuL  n^iuiuni^il.  \l\-^\il  in  rrnJiL  of  Llitn 
atorfl  A  s*jMi*iT  waa  iiiurtiiHy  womuLmlj  iltuI  ia  liis  ii^^my  Imj^^'^^i!!! 
Uiii  coiiu-inltin  to  hni^h  him. 

OjijKiE^ito  tiu^  HniUiriiin  Church,  Iho  sncutibsiiir  of  tlm  y(.^vtTLil 
ho«a*iS  of  th<^  Kiiist  Puriwli,  U  tliii  riiii^nn  of  tln^  iolli^win^  iiiLn- 
JetLt».  Two  W!L/oii!i  hiiil  b^^t^n  ilrsi»iLtitlii:il  fitnii  Uo^ton  in  tint 
Tii^iUi  of  Pon^'rt  }>li^^'sull\  hut  iit  aonin  ilif>tuiK'i^  in  hi:*  iviir.  Oiiu 
nmtjiini:d  MiniMuiiitioii,  iha  Wiuit  of  wliirli  Iilj  Inul  Sii  niii*i:i;vlou- 
lak^l  rjii  m^ttijij^t  out,  tlu^  iitlirr  Win  liunlrd  witll  im>vidii*(is.  A 
pwnl  of  sovenfciien  niou  nml  an  oftk'or  iLuromimuird  th(i  convoy, 
T[ifonnatiun  n^^uJji:il  Mt.oii>tojny  tliut  thosti  sujipliiia  wei-o  com- 
inK*  anil  tlit^ii  L'u|itnm  was  at  muco  rvsolvnl  njH>n.  Tlur  yomijir 
UK^n  weLv  all  in  tlin  main  action  thf^n  t<^i[i^'  on  in  lAtxin^ftoii,' 
and  iWiH  atlhir  was  nmnu|,'o<l  hy  soine  of  tUo  i.4dcra,  In  I,  say 
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tho  town  traditions,  by  David  Lamson,  a  half-breed,  though 
Gonlon  claims  this  honor  for  llev.  Dr.  Payson,  of  Chelsea. 

A  low  stone-wall  then  extended  in  front  of  the  former  resi- 
dence of  George  Russell.  The  ground  here  falls  oif  sharply 
towanls  tho  luilway,  fonuing  a  hollow  in  which  was  kept  an 
old  cider-mill.  J>ohind  this  wall  the  imtriots  ]K)sted  themselves, 
nnd  when  tlio  train  arrived  opposite  their  ambuscade  they  rose 
to  tlipir  foct,  levelled  tlieir  guns,  and  aiUed  out  for  the  officer 
to  surrender.  For  answer  the  drivers  lashed  their  horses,  upon 
which  Ltimson's  party  fircc^l  a  volley,  killing  and  wounding  at 
legist  four  of  tho  escort,  besides  disabling  several  of  the  horses. 
The  ofhccr  soon  found  himself  alone  and  was  made  prisoner. 
Sevci'al  of  the  guard  ran  to  the  pond,  into  which  they  threw 
their  guns  ;  then,  continuing  their  flight  for  half  a  mile  along 
its  westerly  shore,  they  came  to  a  little  valley  where  they  en- 
countcix'd  an  old  woman  digging  dandelions,  to  whom  they 
gjive  tliemselves  up.  The  wagons  Ixjcame  the  prize  of  tho 
Anwv'wnwH, 

Wo  frankly  admit  tho  doubts  which  assjiiled  us  at  iirst  in 
n^inl  (41  this  (»ld  woman  digging  damlclions.  On  a  day  so  un- 
fav(»nd)lc,  with  Percy's  guns  rumbling  in  the  distance,  the  mus- 
ketry sputtering  spitefully  at  intervals,  the  6i)ectacle  of  Mother 
Iktherick  calmly  digging  early  greens  awoke  in  our  mind  a 
scepticism  such  as  not  uufrccpiently  attends  the  announcement 
of  natural  phenomena.  The  relation  beiiig  authenticated  by 
l)ersons  of  high  credibility,  we  are  no  longer  surprised  that  a 
s([uad  of  his  ^lajesty's  grenadiers  gave  themselves  up  to  such 
an  Amazon.  And  yet  this  woman  lived  and  died  in  poverty. 
Her  figure  was  tall  and  commanding,  her  eye  piercing.  She 
led  her  wiptivcs  to  a  neighbor's  house,  and  there  delivered  them 
up  with  tho  injunction  to  tell  the  story  of  their  capture  to  their 
king.  The  home  of  John  T.  Trowbridge,  the  author,  is  the 
arena  of  Alother  Batherick's  exploit. 

The  old  house  which  stood  oj)posito  the  railway-station,  on 
the  spot  since  occupied  by  the  residence  of  the  late  Mr.  Pierce, 
was  that  of  Deacon  Adams,  a  leading  man  in  the  village.  Tho 
dwelling  was  riddled  with  bullets,  and  a  big  elm  standing  near 
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was  spiittcroJ  with  Kiiul,  whiiiK  tlju  yuutU  of  AViwt  Cuitibi-ii)^ 
were  fond  of  outting  out  ami  JiAj>layirLg  as  siMivoiiird,  Wliru 
tho  ol<l  1ioiL»e  wa3  ptdlt^tJ  down^  aial  iha  trKU,  rotten  witU  ixi^'if 
was  Jakl  low,  mrtny  of  tho  ItindtJti  awamentos  w«ru  scctire*!. 

Another  family  of  this  iiuum,  so  hateful  to  tlie  I^rilish,  livtxl 
higher  up  th^  it)iiil.  Mi-^.  Ackuia  was  ^i<4  in  bed,  with  a  ikmV' 
l)orn  iiiiuut  at  lier  aide*  TJie  regiibrs  forced  open  tiie  d*>ora, 
and,  bunating  intt>  tlio  room  in  wliioh  t^ho  was  Ijiny,  ojie  of  tho 
brutea  levelled  his  Uiyonct  at  hor  bi'oast.  The  jioor  Wf»nmn,  in 
nn  rtijony  of  fe-nr^  c;ried  ont,  "  For  tlii?  LonVd  aiike  do  not  kill 
me  ! "  '*  iMmu  you  ! "  lyaeulated  the  Ignite.  Another,  more  hu- 
limue,  interiHweil,  and  tfiiid,  "  Wo  will  not  hurt  tlje  woman  if  ahe 
will  j;o  out  of  the  house,  but  we  wiU  ani^Iy  bum  it."  Stniiiglh- 
onttl  by  terror,  Mra,  Adorns  ai-osu,  uud  thro  winy  a  blanket  aUmt 
her  person  crawled  tt>  tho  corn-hon«o  with  her  infant  in  hi*r 
anna.  Her  oth*;r  little  cliildren,  eonecided  by  the  curtains,  iv- 
inainuil  uniiuspected  undor  the  bed  whieh  she  had  just  left.  The 
soldiL^rs  then  made  a  pile  of  (^bairH,  tahle.%  iKHiks,  clothin^%  ete., 
to  which,  after  helping  themselves  to  a:j  mueh  plunder  oa  they 
oowhl  <mrry,  they  set  fire.  The  flames,  however,  were  extin- 
guished at  the  instant  the  troops  had  passed  by.  A  rclutive  of 
the  family,  from  whom  the  writer  received  this  narration,  has  a 
small  Bible  which  the  soldioi's  had  used  to  kindle  tiie  lire  at 
Deacon  Adams's.  It  wiis  much  scorched,  and  although  she  did 
not  say  so  much,  we  could  easily  see  that  the  owner  attributed 
the  preservation  of  the  liouse  to  the  sacred  volume. 

At  Cooj)cr's  whig  tavern,  now  the  site  of  tlic  Arlington 
House,  the  king's  troops  committeil  similar  atrocities.  Two 
unresisting  old  men,  non-com baUints,  weix!  killed,  their  skulls 
crushed  and  their  bmins  scattereil  about,  ^lore  than  a  hundivil 
shots  weix3  fii-ed  mto  the  house.  Farther  on  was  tho  tory  tiiv- 
om,  to  which  the  Ihitish  oflicei's  wem  accustome.d  to  i-csort. 
At  that  time  fo\ir  houses  stood  near  together  between  tho  Cam- 
bridge line  and  the  railway-station  in  Arlington,  all  owned  by 
families  of  the  name  of  Winship.     The  couplet  runs,  — 

"  Jed'  and  Jeth',  Jasoii  and  Jo' 
All  livetl  in  Menotomy  Row." 
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Only  a  singlo  shot  was  iiiadvoi-tently  fired  into  the  tavern 
which  stood  near  the  ^wsition  of  Mr.  Abbott  Allen's  house. 
Winsliip  kept  here  in  1772,  and  Leni.  Blanchard  later. 

In  the  same  strain  the  relation  might  be  continued,  but 
enough  has  l)pen  said  to  show  that  the  severest  fighting  and 
most  adlicting  scenes  took  jilace  in  old  Mcn(»tomy.  Mrs.  Win- 
throp,  who  passed  over  the  ground  shortly  after  the  battle, 
Siiys :  — 

"  Dut  what  adilcMl  greatly  to  the  liorrorH  of  the  scene  was  our  pass- 
ing Ihroiigh  llir  hloiMly  licM  n\.  Menot4>my,  which  wiih  Htrtnvcd  with 
thf  niaiigh^l  h<Hlit'».  Wc  met  one  adecticuiuU;  father  with  a  cart, 
liMiking  for  hin  nutnlertul  son,  and  picking  up  hia  neighbors  who  had 
fallen  in  Imttle,  in  onler  for  their  burial." 

It  is  prolmble  that  Percy  intended  to  return  as  he  came,  but 
})y  this  time  he  l(?anied  that  Brighton  Bridge  had  been  eflfectu- 
ally  disa})led.  Had  this  not  been  done,  the  villages  of  Old 
Cambri<lge,  Bn)(>kline,  and  Koxbury  would  have  each  renewed 
the  scenes  of  ^huiotomy.  To  have  forced  his  way  for  eight 
nn'los  farther  might  have  been  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for 
ren*,y.  Fortune,  therefore,  conducted  the  head  of  his  column 
hack  through  Charlestown  by  the  way  around  Prospect  Hill. 
At  thcj  old  tavern  in  North  Cambri<lge  the  {»lficers  may  have 
hastily  swallowed  a  mouthful  of  spirits.  At  six  o'clock  the 
Bntish  vanguard  began  to  fde  across  Charlestown  Neck,  and 
ranged  themselves  in  Iwttlo  line  on  the  heights  of  Bunker  Hill, 
where  they  remained  until  the  next  day.  They  were  then  re- 
lieved by  the  marines  and  the  third  brigade. 

"  Says  our  General  we  were  forced  to  take  to  our  ftrms  in  our  own  defence  ; 
{Fftr  nr}M  reml  legs^  and  it  will  be  both  tnith  and  nense.) 
lionl  Pcrt7  (sayn  he)  I  must  my  Komothin^  of  him  in  civility, 
Auil  that  i8  I  never  can  enough  prnims  him  for  his  great  agility." 

We  annex  the  whole  account  of  this  battle  as  it  appeared  in 
l)niiK5r*s  Boston  Gazette  of  April  20,  1775,  which  is,  we  think, 
worthy  of  being  numbered  among  the  literary  curiosities  of  its 
day :  — 

Battle  of  Lexington. 

"  Last  Tue«lay  Night  the  Qrcnadier  and  Light  Companies  belong- 
ing to  the  sevend  lU^'ments  in  this  Town  were  ferrie<l  in  Long 
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htmiA  frotn  tlie  Ii^itif>tn  of  Ui«  CoiiLinaii  i^\vx  lo  rhij/d  Fumi  in  C^im- 
1»Hd^  fptim  wtK^JKtt  ihuy  pn>r<H^lcil  on  tliL-ic  way  lu  IVuictml  wWro 
liujy  anrivcHl  ujtrly  ycxLurfluy.  TI>c  fimt  Jlri^iitlc  (^iiuaHUtloil  by 
Ixinl  l*icrt;y  with  tvfn  ikiLM-ta  of  AiLillcry  *et  olf  Ironi  liciv  Vwitunky 

MomiMg  At  Tt*ii  oVWk  fia  A  }U.^*uiUnvvHxttutj  vtludi  with  the  Givua- 

Uimtt  tln^  jh;*>|ilL<H  bhviji^'  iiulu:(5  tjf  tltiu  Muvtimujit  on  Tmi&iluy  iiiglit 
alimii  j,niiw  ucrt:  Am!  Uiiou^k  tlju  cimtitiy  nnO  Ei presses  n^nl  oil 
ti>  I  ho  ili^riNtJit  Tuwdf*  Hii  til  Jit  vny  foully  yisBiirjihiy  iu*>niiiiy  bir^p* 
nujntwrs  wtjie  uascmbM  fr*^u^  ikU  iwirbt  of  tlie  noimtry,  Af^n^^nU 
Bdtllc  L*nau«l  TH'liii^ii  Imm  what  ivc  oi«i  loiirn,  Wfiu  idipimrtcii  with 
gwit  Hpirit  ii|HiM  liotlj  SitKw  HiiJ  ooutijiMtnl  tiiail  llit^  Kiji^jV  Tivojm 
retrvatctl  to  0*rt^lwt<^Wll^  wlijch  wu*  ali^^r  uiniM^t  Nuuilnire  aiv 
kilKul  uml  U'oun^lud  on  \x>i\\  nulea,  TUo  rc^iorta  co(K'vMiiiig  lliu 
iKilitippy  Atr^iir  uiiil  {]w  Cuuhl's  thut  concuiixnl  lu  bring  on  un  Kii- 
g^ftrjnont  nr»  ho  viirioun  tbut  wu  mi*j  uut  iiUc  to  ci^illcet  Aiiytbiut; 
oi»Jiai«U^»t  or  n^uUr  lUiU  caunoL  therefojv  witli  certainty  give  our 
rmduiia  any  fuHliyr  Acootiht  of  tUis  abocking  InlttHluctioh  to  a\) 
iUa  MiaoncB  of  Civil  Wftx-" 

The  American  nccounU  it]>]ioaml  jri  the  form  of  liaihl-Ulls. 
Onoi  prmUxt  iii  J^tun,  i»  ombellialied  with  a  de^thVhuudj  uud 

contains  a  liat  of  the  Ainmcan  killeii  and  wouiidod.  Another 
Im  ut  its  lietul  twtiiity  comiiij,  iMiuriny  ouch  tlju  numo  o£  ono 
of  th{j  alain.     It  is  tintitluil, 

"BLOODY   RUTCHKRV 
BRITISH  TROOI^ 


RUNAWAY    FIfiriT  OF  THE    REGULARS.'* 

"Being  the  PAUTT0I;LAUS  of  tljL^  VKTOiUOU.S  iiATTLB  fought  ut 
nnd  ut-iir  rONrOSll>H  iiilimUd  TwriUy  MiJts  iraui  Hj^sIoii,  id  i\iv  Provhiot?  of 
Ihu  Musj»;;^bii?4i.-tt>  [ij*y»  liulwi'L-n  Two  Hioik^iuud  itL-jjulav  Tjw)|>h,  IvIoii^'Uig  U* 
}[\&  BritiLuk  MLijL'.nty^  ^uil  ii  Tlw  ILiiTiili't.'il  Vi^niiicuiL  Tixmjjih,  l»o]oii^iii^  tu  the 
I'mvinrt'  of  Mjiss:ii  UiisL'tld  Itjiy,  ivliidi  Usti'^l  fmoi  MiltlLriu  Until  sinjiwlj  on  tin; 
ll*tii  ftf  A]iril,  l77Sf  wJieft  It  wjvi  diri  irli^l  jjFrtiiitly  in  Aw^ir  of  Ihu  hUt^r.  Tlit-io 
pjiLtJiJinar^  urn  imklihkuiL  ht  tloji  r^i^Tjip  toiiiml  tT»i!  tv^iuciiLor  the  friL-iub(»f  tim 
tkTeiLswl  WOUTMIblS  who  iUit^I  fjjlorijm.'^lj'  light iujif  iu  the  CAUtiK  av  LiutHTY 
nnd  thulr  Cotintiit  nn>i  it  b  lliHr  liimciio  ii*wire  tliat  wvtry  Iloueelioldwr  tn 
llieConntry,  who  nro  tlncL^e  wtiU-wiriJiers  toAiiivrirJi  inuy  he  jwsawuM?il  of  tlie 
■iimo  «itlier  to  fruiiiw  and  ^Itua,  or  otlitrwi*^  to  preacrve  \u  thtiir  liotiiics,  not 
only  ti*  a  Tokfu  gf  GrutJUuk  to  tiiu  memory  of  tim  Ikn^tMiStSLl  Forty  i'ersoiK* 
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but  as  a  perpetual  memorial  of  that  imiK>rtant  event  on  which  perhaps,  may 
depend  the  fnture  Freedom  and  Greatness  of  the  Commonwealth  of  America. 
To  which  is  annexed  a  Funeral  Elegy  on  those  who  were  slain  in  the  Battle." 

In  tlio  buryiug-grouiid  at  Arliugtou  we  foiiud  a  plain  shaft 
of  granite,  nineteen  foot  high,  standing  over  tho  remains  of  the 
fallen.  Tho  monument  is  ])rotectod  by  a  neat  iron  fence,  and 
has  a  tablet  witli  this  inscription  :  — 

"  Erected  by  the 

Inhabitants  of  West  Cambridge 

A.  D.  1848, 

Over  the  common  grave  of 

Jason  Unssell,  Jason  Winship, 

Jabez  Wyman  and  nine  others 

Who  were  slain  in  tliis  Town  by  tho  / 

British  Troops, 

on  their  retreat  from  the  battles  of 

Lexington  and  Concord, 

April  19th  1775. 

Being  among  tlie  first  to  lay  down 

tlieir  lives  in  the  struggle  for 

American  Independence." 

A  plain  slate  gravestone  at  the  foot  of  the  ol)elisk  has  the 
following  :  — 

"  M»  Jason  Russell  was 
barbarously  murrlcred  in  his  own 
House  by  Gage's  bloody  Trooi>s 
on  y«  10th  of  April  1775  iEtat  69 
His  iMxly  is  quietly  resting 
in  this  grave  with  Eleven 
of  our  friends,  who  In  like 
manner,  with  many  others  were 
cnielly  slain  on  that  fatal  day. 
Blessed  are  y  dead  who  die  in  y 
Lonl." 

The  memorial  was  erected  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
tlie  citizens  of  West  Cambridge  ;  the  remains  beneath  the  old 
slab  being  disinterred  and  placed  within  the  vault  under  the 
monument,  April  22,  1848.  Nine  of  the  twelve  victims  are 
unknown. 


NiSTORTO  MANSTOHS  A^D  mGIlWAYS, 

At  At:toii,  on  Llui  )DLli  (if  April,  18f>lr  ii  j it i>li mutant  wita  ilcili- 

caU^l  to  Iho  ^utknt  ^{liriLs  Wuit^^iu^  tu  llmL  Ui^va  wiio  iV.\\  iph 
the  Uuy  of  Lexiuis^Ti  ami  ('oucjkI,  Tho  Ublut  boartj  tJie  luiuiti^ 
of  {.'aptJiin   Iwttu   L>avi!*  ami  of  jiriviiloa  Almyr  Uoaoict'  a»<l 

It  vffis  IhivWa  coijj[Ainy  wliidi  iiuirchofl  iu  tlio  van  to  fonsu 
tlic   pn^^i^ia  Iff  tlin   North   Itrtitj^^c,      A  hull  iiml  jMirtuy  h^il 

\Vt;ro  dtwiirotia  i>f  Oi^^Lipyin^;  tliti  jxist  of  Imnor  an<l  i*f  fiwing  thv 
hritUh  imi/jdiiH.  Ihivis,  n^soluto,  anil  lujImmuiL  of  this  igjmhlo 
coiuLui't  ^Hifiiixi  tlie  onciny,  exdaimuil,  "  1  Iulvo  ii*t  a  iiuiti  tUat  w 
nfriikl  to  go** ;  uiimcHtmU?ly  auititig  tliti  lu^tiou  to  tho  word  Uy 
maraliiiJHn^  his  men  in  tliu  front  He  iifiiicareil  dqini^sso^l,  mxd 
hail  robnktitl  tho  yayuty  of  atnuo  of  liiii  coinmJea  who  hrcuk- 
fiuitcU  with  him  o»  tluit,  to  hini,  fatofnl  moniiiij;* 

**  "V  in  iLle  HiHjsHft  of  lifi^  giVvK  y\A  Xnyftka]  Loiv, 

DuvU  wofi  ji  ttU],  atliltatic  inoJi,  fanuul  for  ooujugQ  and  cool- 
neoL  He  waa  a  gun^jniith,  nud  an  i]ixi;elli*Eit  markumiin.  At  tlio 
first  volley  ho  was  shot  thronj^'h  the  hciirt.  He  leiiped  convnl- 
sively  in  the  uir,  and  fell,  still  gr.isping  his  musket,  over  tho 
causeway  on  the  low  ground.  Hosmer  was  killed  by  tho  Siuno 
hre.  Haywanl's  more  tragic  death  we  have  brielly  alluded  to. 
•  Tie  was  killed,  dining  the  ])urs\iit,  at  the  red  house  on  the  right 
as  you  descend  Fiske's  Hill,  in  Lexington,  going  t^jwaixls  Hus- 
ton. His  adversary's  ball  ])erforated  his  powder-horn,  which  is 
still  ])reserved  ;  but  before  he  iiitid  his  last  shot  he  had  nearly 
expendetl  the  forty  bullets  with  which  he  had  si't  out. 

The  remains  of  these  brave  men  were  exhumed  from  the 
burial-gi'ound,  where  they  had  lain  for  seventy  odd  yein-s,  and 
placed  in  the  tomb  at  th(5  base  of  the;  UKunnueut.  The  gmves 
were  then  filled  up,  —  the  gnivestones  being  left  stiinding  to 
tell  the  future  visitor  where  they  had  first  l)een  interred.  The 
bones  -were  found  remarkably  well  j)i"eserved.  The  orifice  in 
Hosmer's  skidl  througli  which  the  ball  passed  while  he  wtis  in 
the  act  of  taking  aim  was  still  distinctly  visible.     These  relics 
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were  carefully  placed  in  a  cofHii  of  tliree  compartments  and  laid 
away  beneiith  the  monument,  while  the  booming  of  cannon 
sounded  a  soldier's  requiem. 

Two  mciiHjntos  of  the  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
may  be  seen  in  the  Massachusetts  Senate  Chamber ;  one  is  a 
Tower  musket  captured  from  a  soldier  of  the  43d,  the  other 
the  gun  used  by  Captain  John  Parker  on  that  day.  These 
wcai)ons  were  a  legacy  to  the  State  from  Theodore  Parker,  and 
were  received  by  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  assembled  in 
joint  convention.  Governor  Andrew  maile  tlie  address  of  pres- 
entiition,  during  the  delivery  of  which  he  exhibited  much  emo- 
tion, and  as  ho  concluded  ho  pressed  the  barrel  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary iircann  to  his  lips  "  with  efTusioiL"  Tlus  occurred  in 
18G1,  when  the  opening  events  of  the  Rebellion  presented  a 
(^ertjiin  analogy  in  the  Governor's  mind  to  the  teachings  of  1776. 
Many  applauded,  while  not  a  few  were  disposed  to  ridicule  his 
patriotic  fervor. 

An  intoniccino  war  has  raged  ever  since  the  event  of  1775 
Iwtween  Lexington  and  Conconl,  as  to  which  town  might  claim 
the  greater  honor  of  the  day.  As  if  there  were  not  enough  and 
to  fiiwii-e  for  both  !  To  Lexington  belongs  the  glory  of  liaving 
assembler  1  the  first  force  to  oi)po80  the  march  of  the  king's 
troops,  an<l  of  the  first  bloody  sacrifice  to  liberty.  At  Concord 
the  Americans  first  attacked  the  troops,  and  with  numbers 
which  rendered  such  a  measure  justifiable.  Conconl,  too,  was 
the  object  of  the  British  ox|>edition.  The  conflict  raged  during 
the  day  within  the  limits  of  six  towns,  each  of  wliich  might 
fairly  claim  a  portion  of  the  credit  due  the  whole.  The  his- 
torian will,  however,  treat  the  occurrences  of  the  19th  of  April 
as  a  single  event,  leaving  to  local  chroniclers  the  care  of  sepa- 
i-ating  the  golden  sands  which  make  their  peculiar  portion  of 
fame  from  the  fused  ingot.  All  will  agree  that  no  similar 
tjuantity  of  powder  ever  made  so  great  a  noise  in  the  world  as 
that  burned  on  the  Green  at  Lexington,  and  all  along  the  old 
colonial  highway. 

18 


UTE  village  of  South  Siullury  H«a  embosomed  itt  a  litllo 
X  vulhy  formed  by  conaulenible  liillu.  A  few  liousw* 
mount  tbe  s!oj><s  of  iha  enBtunimoat  emiiiejicc,  wliicb  is  caUed 
Green  Hill,  while  to  the  southwest  of  the  meadows  throiigb 
which  trickloa  Lbe  Mill  or  Hop  Ikookp  risGfi  what  wo  call  a 
mountain  m  Maaatichuaetts,  — a  woll-wotxled  hci^^ht  lying 
l>artly  in  FmminiJflmiu  and  still  holding  to  its  T  ml  lull  name  of 
Kohiscot.  Tlie  biook  ijni:c  tiuujjd  tht  wjik-r-whuul  of  aiL  a»- 
cii^nt  saw  and  grist  mill  at  tljc  foot  of  Greon  UilU 

Tlie  yearH  tiViit-lii  vere  fatefiLl  omsi  for  Nt-w  England. 
Th«  old  chroniclor,  HuhULnh  wayi*,  "  U  waa  ebbing  wiiter  witli 
Now  England  at  this  tiaiu,  iind  awhile  after;  but  GuJ  shall 
tuHL  Lhu  atream  before  it  be  long,  and  bring  down  theii*  cne 
inies  to  lifk  the  dust  hoforc  them."  I'lnliji,  tho  gruatchiufUiiu 
of  tlm  Wanipanotigs,  had  lioguiL  ho^itllitii'a  wiLli  thr  wljitesp 
and  for  a  time  it  looked  as  if  he  ULight  ik-stroy  all  their  frontier 
eetfclem*jJits.  ILul  he  l)cen  able  to  etVeot  his  object  of  bringijif^ 
all  tjie  savnye  nations  iutu  fillinuoe,  tho  war  might  have  ended 
with  the  extermination  of  the  jVile-faces* 

Indiana  were  eVL'rywbei'LJn  Th^ro  had  Ijeen  no  formal  deela- 
rntioiL  of  war,  — nothing  of  that  jmetie  exchange  of  rattlesnake- 
skin  filled  with  arrows  ft^r  the  white  man's  powder  and  lead. 
There  waH  ntithing  cljivalrie  alwut  it.  The  war  was  planned 
iLi  secret  and  in  treachery;  tho  onstit  was  sndden  and  wellniglt 
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irresistible.  Tho  first  intimation  the  English  had  that  Philip 
hnd  dug  up  the  hatchet  was  in  the  fatal  shot  from  an  ambus-. 
c(ule,  or  the  war-whoop  sounded  in  the  midst  of  the  hamlets. 
At  this  time  the  Colony  could  muster  about  four  thousand  foot 
and  four  liundred  horse,  without  reckoning  the  aged  or  infirm. 

On  their  part,  the  wliites  were  not  more  blameless  than  they 
now  arc,  more  than  two  hundred  years  since,  wlien  the  work  of 
oxtinguishin}r  tho  n^mnant  of  tho  red  r.ico  is  approaching  the 
end.  Two  centuries  ago  the  Indians  were  powerful  enough  on 
the  Atlantic  shore  to  rcndcr  it  doubtful  for  a  time  whether  the 
EnJ^lish  mij^ht  retain  a  i)i'ecanou8  footliold  in  the  seaports.  To- 
day tliey  arc  hunted  down  among  tho  rocky  fastnesses  of  tho 
Pacific. 

In  1675  there  were,  as  now,  Indian  traders  without  souls, 
and  Englishmen  wlio  thought  as  little  of  shooting  a  savage  as 
of  outniging  a  8<]uaw.  There  was  also  the  firo- water,  under  the 
inlluence  of  wliich  tho  savage  jmrtcd  with  his  birthright,  or 
made  his  mark  at  tho  bottom  of  a  so-called  treaty,  of  which  he 
knew  not  tho  meaning.  Hie  English  fought  then  for  self-pres- 
crA'ation,  which  we  know  is  nature's  first  law,  so  that  we  can 
well  jianlon  tliem  for  dealing  blow  for  blow,  —  and  even  their 
reverend  teachers  for  prcacliing  a  cmsade  against  the  savages, 
as  l^r.  Matlier  and  the  clergy  generally  did.  The  Indians  — 
did  tli(»y  not  suspect  it,  and  <lid  not  their  wise  men  foretell  it  1 
—  we.m  also  lighting  for  self-preservation.  The  law  was  as  iu- 
oxomble  to  them  as  to  the  pale-face.  Philip  was  living  in  a 
sort  (»f  vassalage  which  his  proud  spirit  rebelled  against.  Did 
an  Englishman  complain  of  an  injury  from  an  Indian,  his 
sachem  was  instantly  cited  to  appear  before  the  stranger's  coun- 
cil. Did  an  Indian  complain  of  the  Avrong  of  a  white  man, 
justice  was  oftentimes  Iwth  blind  and  deaf.  The  Indians 
warred  after  a  cnicl  fasliion,  certainly.  Tliey  tortured  the 
living  and  mutilated  the  dead.  But  then,  after  all,  they  were 
but  savages,  and  it  was  the  manner  in  which  they  had  been  ac- 
customed to  wage  war  among  themselves  ;  until  we  had  civilized 
them  we  had  little  right  to  murmur  if  they  did  not  adopt  our 
style  of  ^varfare.     But  what  did  the  English  do  1     With  the 
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Holy  Scriptiirus  in  one  liaiid,  tliuy  oixlcred  tho  belusuUiig  ami 
.aculping  ul*  tlioir  vad  eiiemiea.  Tho  Cjuukoi'S  wlio  rofiu»(Ml  to  en- 
list were  compelled  to  riiu  the  gauntlet  iu  Lostou  streets,  oiid 
attempts  were  made  to  break  open  the  jails  and  put  to  death 
the  Indian  prisoners.  There  was  a  strong  dash  of  heroism  iu 
Philip  of  Pokanoket,  and  we  cannot  blame  him  for  making 
one  grand  effort  for  freedom. 

When  the  news  came  to  the  Massachusetts  capital  that  the 
frontier  towns  were  being  harried,  drums  beat  to  arms,  and 
stout  John  Leverett  summoned  his  council  together.  Hench- 
man, Hutchinson,  Paige,  Willanl,  and  the  other  captains  put 
on  their  buif  coats  and  belted  their  heavy  broadswords  or  ra- 
piers about  them.  The  bands  were  mustered.  In  each  com- 
pany was  an  ensign,  who  bore  aloft  a  color  of  red  sarsenet,  a 

yaitl  s(]uare,  with  the 
number  of  the  com^Kiuy 
in  white  thereon.  An- 
other liail  a  white  bhizo 
iu  the  centre.  Vohin- 
(VIM'S  worcdeuianilril.iuiil 
rvcii  Ihr  |)n>raiir.  soalar- 
iiig  iiiL-n  —  "privjitoui-s," 
!is  tlu*y  wciij  calkMl  — 
were  eiiroliutl.  A  guuril 
of  niuskete(;r.s  was  si^t  at 
the  entrance  of  tlie  town. 
A  l)usy  man  was  Jtilin 
Kayerwe^ither,  the  ami' 
niissary,  in  providing  for 
the  levies.  With  drums 
beating,  trumpets  bray- 
ing, and  standaiils  dis- 
playetl,  the  troops  de- 
filed through  the  town- 
gates.  A  few  encoun- 
ters, and  tliis  bravery  of  regular  war  was  laid  aside.  This  waa 
above   two   hundred  years  ago,  anil  yet  we  have  lately  seen 
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our  bravo  men  led  into  an  ononiy's  ambush  as  unwarily  as 
they  were  in  the  year  1675. 

Some  of  tlio  evils  which  a  solemn  session  of  the  General 
Court,  convened  at  1  Boston  at  tliis  time,  held  to  lie  at  the  foun- 
dation of  their  misfortunes,  were  the  proud  excesses  in  apparel 
and  hair  of  which  many  —  **  yea,  and  of  the  poorer  sorte  as  well 
as  others  *'  —  were  guilty.  The  Quakers  came  in  for  a  liberal 
sharc  of  invective.  Excess  in  drinking,  and  the  toleration  of 
80  many  taverns,  especially  in  Boston,  which  the  townspeople 
were  too  much  inclined  to  frequent,  were  glaring  offences.  It 
was  urged  that  profane  swearing  had  frequently  been  heard, 
and  steps  were  taken  to  suppi^ess  and  punish  it.  The  fourth 
and  fifth  commandments  were  ordered  to  be  better  observeil 
than  formerly,  and  it  was  decreed  that  there  should  be  no 
more  such  oppression  1)y  merchants  or  laborers  as  had  been. 
Truly,  Philip  was  working  a  social  revolution  among  his 
enemies  of  Massachusetts  l*ay ! 

From  these  measures  we  may  see  that  our  forefathers  were 
not  so  well  satislicil  with  themselves  as  to  feel  sure  of  providen- 
tial aid  in  their  work  of  killing  savages  ;  but  it  is  set  down  in 
the  chronicles  that  on  the  very  day  when  these  new  civil  regu- 
lations were  established,  the  English  forces  achieved  a  victory 
at  Ilatfichl. 

During  the  sunnncr  and  autumn  of  1675  the  Indians  had 
almost  uninte»rruptcd  success.  They  had  ravaged  the  country 
from  the  Connecticut  to  the  shores  of  Boston  Bay,  and  a  stray 
warrior  had  apiKsared  within  a  few  miles  of  Boston  Town -House. 
In  Noveml>er  the  commissioners  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth, 
and  Connecticut  met  at  Boston,  and  agreed  to  raise  an  army  of 
a  thousand  men,  of  wliich  the  Bay  Colony  furnished  more  than 
half.  At  the  head  of  this  force  Winslow  assaulted  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Narragansetts  in  December,  inflicting  a  terrible  de- 
feat upon  that  nation,  and  entirely  breaking  its  jwwer. 

The  Indians  resumed  hostilities  in  the  early  spring  of  1676. 
The  English  had  become  more  circumspect ;  still  their  loeses 
were  heavy,  and  the  path  of  Philip's  warriors  could  be  marked 
by  desolation  and  niin.     The  whites,  too,  learned  at  length  to 
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niako  use  of  tlio  Cliristiau  or  Tmying  Iiuliaiis,  to  act  as  runners 
and  scouts, — a  luoasure  wliicli  wo  in  later  times  iniituteil 
witli  odvantiige  in  the  employment  of  tlie  Warm  Spiings  In- 
iliaus  against  the  Modocs. 

One  Sabbath,  late  in  Marcli,  tlie  Indians  attacked  Marl- 
borough, while  the  inhabitants  were  at  divine  worship  iu  their 
meeting-house.  The  i>eople  sought  the  shelter  of  their  garrison- 
houses,  which  were  found  in  every  settlement,  leavhig  the 
enemy  to  burn  the  gi*eater  ^jart  of  the  town.  Lancaster  had 
previously  sufi'ered,  and  the  tiile  of  the  captivity  and  redemp- 
tion of  Mrs.  Ilowlandson  furnishes  a  graphic  chapter  of  tliese 
terrible  years. 

In  April  Philip  had  assembleil  about  four  hunditnl  of  his 
followers  in  the  neighborhood  of  Marlborough,  and  after  burn- 
ing the  few  deserted  houses  they  fell  with  fury  upon  Sudbury. 
A  small  party  from  Concord,  coming  to  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbora,  were  ambushed  and  slain.  The  news  of  the  descent 
on  Marlborough  having  reacheil  Boston,  Captain  Samuel  Wad*- 
worth  was  de^ipatcheil  with  a  company  of  soldiers  to  its  relief. 
Keaching  Marlborough  after  a  weary  march  of  twenty-five  miles, 
Wailsworth  learned  that  his  enemy  had  gone  in  the  direction 
of  Sudbury,  and,  after  giving  liis  men  some  rest  and  refi-esh- 
niunt,  and  being  joined  by  Captain  Drocklebank,  who  com- 
manded the  garrison  at  Marlborough,  he  i-eturned  on  his  own 
footsteps  in  pui*suit,  following,  tradition  siiys,  the  old  tmil, 
afterwards  the  Lanciibter  roa«],  now  closed  to  travel. 

When  within  what  is  now  South  Sudbury,  Wadswoilh  Siiw 
about  {I  hundrcul  of  the  enemy's  war-party,  with  whom,  lu'liev- 
iiig  tliem  the  main  body,  he  endeavored  to  close.  The  Indians 
rtrtircil  slowly  through  the  wiunls,  until  Wailsworth's  men  wcitj 
wholly  encompassed  by  enemies  lying  in  concealment,  when 
the  terrilic  war-whoop  rang  through  the  forest,  and  every  ti*ee 
arountl  the  devotetl  band  lilazed  with  a  death-shot.  The  Eng- 
lish, i)erceiving  theirs  to  l>e  a  desperate  Ciise,  fought  with  obsti- 
nate bravery,  but  were  at  length  forced  to  the  top  of  Green 
Hill,  the  circle  of  enemies  all  the  while  drawing  closer  around 
them.     On  this  hill  they  defended  themselves  vahantly  until 
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iiightfiilly  when  some  of  the  party,  attempting  to  escape,  were 
followed  by  others,  until  a  precipitate  retreat  was  the  result 
The  Indians  pursued,  slaying  all  but  thirteen  or  fourteen,,  who 
sought  safety  at  Noyes's  mill, — the  same  referred  to  in  another 
place.  This  mill  was  fortified  after  the  usual  fashion  of  the 
garrisons,  but  had  been  abandoned  by  the  Sudbury  people, 
llolieving  it  to  bu  still  occu])icd  by  them,  the  Indians  did  not 
vciitui-c  U>  the  assault,  but  withdrew  to  complete  and  celebrate 
tlieir  victory.  The  survivors  at  the  mill  were  afterwards  re- 
lieved by  Captiiin  Hugh  Mason's  com|»any  from  Watertown, 
wlio  appriKicluHl  tluj  battlo-gmuiid  by  way  of  Mount  Nobscot, 
whv.Yii  thoy  left  the  oirU  c(nitainiiig  their  baggage  and  pro- 
visions. The  Indians  were  still  in  the  vicmity,  but  Mason  did 
nut  feel  sufficiently  strong  to  attack  them. 

The  English  lost  in  this  battle  their  captain,  Wadsworth ; 
»Shnr[),  their  lieuteimnt ;  and  twenty-six  others,  besides  Captain 
r>in)cklebank.  Five  or  six  who  were  captured  were  put  to  the 
tf^rtuve  on  the  night  of  the  fight.  The  remains  of  the  fallen 
Kiiglishmcn  wore  gathered  antl  interred  jwxxt  the  si)ot  where 
they  fell.  Over  their  connnon  grave  a  hcaj)  of  loose  stones  was 
])iled.  This  humble  monument  was  in  an  open  field,  about 
thirty  rods  east  of  the  road,  and  near  a  growth  of  pines  and 
oaks.     The  soil  on  the  hill-top  is  light  and  sandy. 

With  this  victory  Philip's  onset  culminated,  and  he  began  to 
tlrift  {\ovni  the  tide  ajiacc.  The  fierce  Mrnjuas  and  Senecas 
attacked  the  untlofended  villagas  of  his  allies,  while  sickness 
and  disease  spread  among  his  i>eople.  Disasters  overtook  him, 
and  he  became  a  hunted  fugitive.  On  the  12th  of  August, 
IG7G,  ho  fell  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  own  race,  and  was  be- 
hoailejl  and  (iuart<^nMl  by  the  IMyniouth  authorities,  —  his  hojul 
IxMug  set  on  a  gibl)et,  where  it  was  to  be  seen  for  twenty  years. 

A  ])lain  slab  of  blue  slate  was  raised  over  the  remains  of 
('a])tain  Wjwlsworth  ami  his  ill-fated  companions  by  his  son, 
Ti-esiilent  Wadswortli,  of  Harvard  College.  It  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription  :  — 

Capt  Snniuel  Wwlsworth  of  Milton,  his  Lieut.  Sharp  of  Brook- 
lin,  Capt.  BriiclelMink  of  llowlcy,  with  about  20  other  nouldicrs, 
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fiyhtiiig  for  the  defence  of  their  countiy,  wei-e  slain  by  }'•  Iii«1iaii 
eiieiny,  April  18th,  1G70,  lye  buried  iu  this  place." 

In  1852  the  relics  wei-c  exhumed  and  removed  a  little  dis- 
tance to  the  site  of  the  present  monument,  —  a  plain  graiiito 
shaft,  which  was  dedicated  by  an  address  from  Hon.  George  8. 
Boutwell,  present  Senator  for  Massachusetts.  The  old  gmve- 
stone  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  monument,  the  tablet  of 
which  I'ecites  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  and  tlio 
town  of  Sudbury,  in  grateful  i-emembrance  of  the  services  and 
suilerings  of  the  foundera  of  the  Stixte.  The  same  date  is  ex- 
hibited on  the  momiment  as  is  borne  on  the  old  slab,  namely, 
April  18,  1676  ;  but  as  this  is  a  subject  of  contradiction  among 
the  historians  of  the  time,  the  committee  concluded  to  adhere 
to  the  date  adopted  by  President  Wadsworth. 

A  fuller  research  has  turned  the  weight  of  testimony  against 
the  earlier  date,  and  in  favor  of  April  21  as  the  time  of  the 
light.  In  the  midst  of  discre]xincios  of  this  diameter  the  nar- 
rator has  only  to  accept  what  is  suppoited  by  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  authorities,  and  these  certainly  ai*o  on  the  side  of  April 
21,  1676. 

In  the  discussion  which  has  ensued  as  to  the  date  which 
should  have  been  placed  on  the  Wadsworth  monument,  it  was 
assumed  by  the  distinguished  advocate  of  tlie  earlier  date  that 
communication  >vitli  Boston  was  cut  oli'  by  Pliilip  between  the 
17th  and  20th  of  April.  Doubts  have  also  been  expi-essed  as  to 
wliethcr  intelligence  of  the  light  could  have  i-eachetl  the  vicinity 
of  Boston  on  the  same  day.  The  authorities  had  not  neglected 
so  vital  a  matter  as  the  arrangement  of  signals  between  the  gar- 
rison attjicked  and  the  capital.  The  tiring  was,  of  coui-se,  dis- 
tiiK^tly  hoard  iu  the  neighboring  towns,  and  was  communiciited 
by  alarm-guns  from  garrison  to  garrison  until  it  i*cnched  Pioston. 
In  Hutchinson's  History  an  example  is  given  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  communication  couhl  be  tmnsmitted  :  — 

**  Sept  23*  (1676)  an  alanii  was  made  in  the  town  of  Boston  about 
ten  in  the  morning,  12(X)  men  were  in  arms  before  11  and  all  dis- 
missed before  12.     One  that  was  upon  guard  at  Mendon,  30  miles 
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off,  got  drunk  and  iii-ed  liis  gun,  the  noise  of  which  alarmed  the  next 
neigh  l>or8  and  so  spread  to  Boston." 

Considering  what  were  then  the  resources  of  the  Colony,  Sud- 
bury fight  was  08  important  in  its  day  as  a  pitched  battle  with 
thousands  of  combatants  woidd  be  in  our  own  time.  It  occa- 
sioned great  depression.  The  Indians  must  have  lost  heavily 
to  have  conducUMl  their  Rul).s(H]U(*.nt  opemtions  so  feebly. 

Thuugh  the  whiti*s  usually  ventured  to  attack  them  with 
greatly  inferior  numbers,  they  were  far  from  Ijeing  contemptible 
foes.  The  Englishman's  bulF  coat  w<»uhl  sometimes  turn  a  bul- 
let, but  the  Indian's  biv^ist  was  bared  to  his  enemy.  IUh 
l)riniitive  wejijions,  however,  the  bow  and  arrow,  had  been  ex- 
changed for  guns  and  hatchets,  which  he  soon  learned  to  use 
but  too  well.  The  Dutch  on  one  side,  or  the  French  on  another, 
kept  him  supplied  with  powder  and  ball,  lie  fought  for  his 
hunting-grounds,  now  jwircelled  out  among  strangers.  He  fell 
to  be  received  into  the  elysian  fields  of  the  great  Mtmitou. 

We  cannot  forbear  our  tribute  of  pity  and  of  admiration  for 
l^hilip.  What  though  he  struck  the  war-post  and  chanted  the 
death-song  to  gather  liis  dusky  warriors  for  one  mighty  eflfort  to 
exterminate  our  ancestors,  his  cause  was  the  same  tliat  has  ever 
received  the  world's  applause.  Liberty  was  as  sweet  to  Pliilip 
as  to  a  Tell  or  a  Toussaint,  but  he  failed  to  achieve  it,  and  the 
shades  of  oblivion  have  gathered  around  his  name.  There  was 
a  simple  yet  kingly  <lignity  in  Philip's  communicjitions  to  the 
chief  men  among  the  colonists.  His  neck  could  not  bear  the 
yoke  ;  he  must  walk  free  beneath  the  sun. 

Though  the  great  chief's  jwlicy  "would  not  have  left  a  single 
foe  alive,  it  is  known  that  he  sent  warning  to  some  among  the 
whiU»8  who  had  bound  themselves  to  him  by  uprightness  and 
honorable  dealing.  In  that  part  of  Taunton  now  known  as 
liaynham  was  one  of  Philip's  summer  haunts  for  fishing  and 
hunting.  The  Leonards  had  there  erected  the  first  forge  iii  New 
England,  if  not  in  North  America,  and  had  there  lived  in  amity 
with  the  Indian  prince.  They  fasliioned  him  spear  and  arrow- 
hea<ls  with  which  to  strike  the  red-deer  or  the  leaping  salmon, 
and  he  rei)ai(l  them  with  game,  rich  skins,  and  wampum.  To 
them  he  gave  a  hint  to  look  to  their  safety. 
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It  seems  passing  strange  to  bo  standing  beside  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  our  sires  by  a 
race  wellnigh  blotted  out  of  existence.  Every  circumstiiiico 
of  our  surroundings,  every  object  upon  which  the  eye  dwells 
in  the  landscape,  gives  the  lie  to  such  an  event.  Where  the 
warriors  lay  in  ambush,  green  and  well-tilled  fields  extend 
themselves ;  where  the  old  mill  creaked,  steam  issues  from  its 
successor ;  instead  of  the  Indian  trail  the  railway  presents  its 
iron  pathway ;  the  rude  yet  massive  garrison-house  is  replaced 
by  yonder  costly  villa ;  and  the  simple  village  meeting,  in 
which  the  settlers  fearfully  pursued  their  devotions  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  is  renewed  where  we  see  the  distant  and  lofty 
spire.  The  virgin  forests  have  disap{)eared  as  completely  as 
have  the  red-men  who  threaded  the  gi-eenwood.  All  nature  is 
at  work  for  man  where  once  all  was  repose.  Only  the  hills  ami 
the  stream  remain  as  pressed  by  the  moccason  or  cleft  by  the 
canoe. 

In  Pilgrim  Hall,  at  Plymouth,  the  stranger  is  shown  some 
memorials  of  Philip.  The  barrel  of  the  gun  through  which  the 
bidlet  passed  to  his  heart,  and  the  curiously  woven  helmet 
which  he  is  said  to  have  worn,  are  there  displayed  among  the 
boiics  and  implements  of  his  mce.  As  yet  we  Lick,  here  in 
New  Knglaml,  a  museum  devt»UMl  to  Indian  antitpiitiea,  in 
whicli  we  might  see  tlio  dress,  arms,  and  utensils  of  the  natives 
of  the  soil.  It  would  ])o  a  most  interesting  collection.  They 
were  no  eftote  Asiatics,  but  a  brave,  warlike,  hardy  people. 
Their  history  is  filled  with  poetry  and  romance.  Kven  Cooper, 
while  presenting  in  a  Magna  the  wild,  untamable,  vindictive 
Siivuge,  depicts  on  the  siime  scene  an  Uncus  brave,  noble,  ami 
devoted. 

Al>out  three  miles  from  Sudhury  ^lills  and  four  fi-om  Marl- 
borougli  is  tlie  old  Wayside  Inn,  which  Longfellow  has  made 
famous.  It  stands  in  a  secjuesteixnl  nook  among  the  hills  which 
ui)heave  the  neig]d)oring  region  like  ocean  billows.  For  above 
two  hundred  years,  during  the  grciiUa*  part  of  which  it  has  been 
occupied  as  a  tavern,  this  ancient  hostelry  has  stood  here  with 
its  door  hospitiibly  open  to  wayfarers. 
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In  the  olden  time  tlie  rond  possessed  the  importance  of  a 
much-travelled  highway,  but  with  the  building  of  railways 
through  this  region,  travel  deserted  it,  and  custom  the  tavern. 
After  being  closed  for  thirty  years  as  a  public  house,  for  once, 
at  least,  sentiment  has  prevailed  over  the  logic  of  events,  and 
once  again  the  old  inn,  true  to  its  ancient  traditions,  proffers 
'^ entertainment  to  man  and  beast"  as  of  yore. 

"  As  ancient  is  this  hostelry 
As  any  in  the  Ian<l  may  be, 
Built  in  the  old  Ck)loiiial  day, 
When  men  live<l  in  a  grander  way. 
With  ampler  hospitality." 

The  name  of  the  house  was  the  Rod  Horse,  and  at  the  other 
end  of  the  route,  belonging  to  the  same  family,  in  rivalry  of 
good  cheer,  was  the  White  Horse 
in  Old  r»()8ton  Town.  The  horse 
has  always  Iwon  a  favorite  symbol 
with  |Hihlir:uiH.  llowcvor  ^Mlicnis 
tlin  way  may  have  Imm^u,  however 
sliainbling  or  void  of  spirit  your 
liac'kney  of  the  road,  the  8t(»ed  on 
the  hostel  sign  always  j)rance<l 
proudly,  was  of  higli  mettle,  and 
of  as  gallant  c^irriage  as  was  over 
bla7.oueil  on  Saxon's  shield. 

The  lied  Horse  in  Sudbury  was  built  about  1686.  From 
the  year  1714  to  near,  if  not  quite,  the  completion  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  it  was  kept  as  an  inn  by  generation  after  gen- 
eration of  the  Howes,  the  last  being  Lyman  Howe,  who  served 
the  guests  of  the  house  from  1831  until  alwut  1860.  The 
tavern  stood  about  half-way  on  the  great  road  to  Worces- 
ter, measuring  twenty-three  good  English  miles  from  Boston 
Town- House. 

Well,  th(»so  were  gootl  old  times,  after  all.  A  traveller,  after 
a  hanl  day's  jaunt,  pulls  up  at  the  lied  Horse.  The  landlord 
is  at  the  door,  hat  in  hand,  with  a  cheery  welcome,  and  a  shout 
to  the  blacks  to  care  for  the  stranger's  beast.     Is  it  winter,  a 
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mtiiiic  naiillo^mtiou  nnm  im  thti  1tt*artU.  A  t>owl  of  |t[ui(Oi  in 
lmivr*Nl,  NiuokiJig  hoL  TUti  ijti«Bt,  nuthiiiis  UmiU,  »wjUI«»wj*  tltu 
mixtuit^p  litvivtM  »  tluG^  ^igl^k,  i^nd  itwiUri*^  tiitiiHvlf  WtUr  fur 
ji  thoiiAuiiil  ]ioiinflM«  8fM)iL  tlMttif  riintivt  ii  ttuuiuiiiuti  to  Ulfto^ 
wUoitj  ^i^(M\  wljt*iiisim)ii  rtnist  I*t3t5f,  t|un«  U>  tlmt  j>tjrfcntion  of 
wliitih  tilt;  turiii(|iit  only  witi  un^iiblo,  rtwwtoil  |>i>Utiiod  with 
ilmr  nuiMt  jmict^tit  bruwn  and  rrUis  ^^ml  a  Uwif  im  wUUij  a^  tlm 
tanfUml/s  Kuiuby  rap  dcnd  U}»  an  up|i«tmiig  cnlor.  Uar  giic^t 
fjdU  top  Huiigur  U  a  yoo*!  treudn^miitu,  an<l  li«  wouKl  liave 
aconml  your  mfnlem  UilLiit8,  —  jitJlim,  IruHW,  an*}  ytit^d  AfitU 
ffra*.  For  drink,  tho  woll  wna  diini\i,  tlie  wutyr  puit)  aiiU  ai»ark- 
liiig,  Imt  hoiik<!-hn^wt*il  ulu  or  ddor  wa**  nt  tli<j  gur^t'*  dUnv, 

droway,  und  U  Hj^lituvl  to  tin  \i\i\ivT  ^  Immlntr  by  tsumo  ptvtly 
TOuid^of-aU-workt  wlja,  Kiuliny  hor  j^mting  lii«i  m  dftiii;m-,  u 
perlmiJa  oomjK^LlnL  U>  utiuul  on  thi;)  dd'unatvo  with  IIju  wunu* 
ih^'-jmn  dIio  hiu»  hut  now  ao  dtixUinmuly  [uisiMd  Ijotwtit^n  tlie 
friji^id  )ilit:ctd.  At  |mrtmg,  Uonilfaiiti  holtlt  bia  gueat'^  iitinup^ 
vfnn\A  him  of  tbo  furd  or  the?  moitiBSj  and  bids  liim  good  sj^hmhI. 
(btr  irjodt*ni  lundloiil  is  n  j^cr^ou  wUciae  oxiaUmuo  wo  b»ku 
upon  trust.  Ho  is  never  seen  by  tbo  ejisual  guest,  and  if  bo 
wen;,  is  fur  too  great  a  man  for  common  mortids  U)  expect 
speech  of  him.  lb;  sits  in  a  )iarh)r,  witli  messengers,  perha])8 
tlie  telegniph,  at  liis  beck  an<l  call.  His  feet  i*est  on  velvet, 
his  body  reclines  on  air-cushions.  You  must  at  least  l>e  an 
English  milonl,  a  Russian  prince,  or  an  Amerii;an  Senator,  to 
receive  the  notice  of  such  a  magnate.  It  is  a  grave  question 
whether  lie  knows  what  his  guests  are  eating,  or  if,  in  case  of 
lilt;,  their  siifety  is  S(;(Ui*ed.  His  bank-book  occupies  his  undi- 
viilcd  atLcjuLion.  *'  Like  master,  like  man."  Your  e.\isten«!e  is 
all  but  ignored  by  the  lesser  gentry.  You  fee  the  boot-black, 
tip  tiie  waiter,  drop  a  douceur  into  the  chambermaid's  palm, 
and,  at  your  departure,  i*eceive  a  vacant  stiire  fi*om  the  curle<l, 
nmstiiched  pei*sonage  who  hands  you  your  bill.  At  entering 
one  of  these  huge  caravansaries  you  feel  your  individuality  lost, 
your  identity  gone,  in  the  living  throng.  Neglected,  heavy- 
hearted,  but  lighter,  far  lighter  in  purse  than  when  you  came. 
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you  ])as8  out  uuder  a  marble  portico  and  drift  away  with  the 
etreain.  Give,  O  publican,  the  stranger  a  welcome,  a  shake  of 
the  liand,  a  nod  at  parting,  and  put  it  in  the  bill. 

Coming  from  tiie  direction  of  Marlborough,  at  a  little  dis- 
tance, the  gambrel  roof  of  the  Wayside  Inn  peeps  above  a  dense 
mass  of  foliage.  A  sharp  turn  of  the  road,  whicli  once  jmssed 
under  a  triumplial  arch  comj)08cd  of  two  lordly  elms,  and  you 
are  before  the  house  itself.  Formerly  the  capacious  Ixirns  and 
lull  sign-posts  bUkmI  across  the  old,  grass-bordered,  country 
road,  which  lojids  straight  up  to  tlio  tavoru  door.  The  general 
appearance  of  things,  however,  has  Ijccmi  much  altered  by  the 
building  of  a  new  macadam  road  past  the  spot,  by  the  State. 
But  let  us  go  in. 

The  interior  of  the  iim  is  spacious  and  cool,  as  was  suited  to 
a  haven  of  rest.  A  dozen  apartments  of  one  of  our  modem 
hotels  could  be  set  up  within  the  space  allotted  to  his  patrons 
by  mine  host  of  the  Wayside.  Escaping  from  a  cramped  stage- 
coach, or  the  heat  of  a  July  day,  our  visitor's  lungs  would  her© 
lK»gin  to  0N|>and  "like  chanticleer,"  as.  Hinging  his  flaxen  wig 
into  a  corner,  and  hanging  his  l)road-llapi>e(l  coat  on  a  ])eg,  he 
sits  unbraced,  with  a  bowl  of  the  jolly  landlord's  extra-brewed 
in  one  hand,  and  a  long  clay  pi])e  in  the  other,  master  of  the 
situation. 

Everything  remains  as  of  old.  There  is  the  bar  in  one  comer 
of  the  common  room,  with  its  wooden  portcullis,  made  to  be 
hoisted  or  let  down  at  pleasure,  but  over  which  never  appeared 
that  ominous  announcement,  "  No  liquors  sold  over  this  bar." 
The  little  desk  where  the  ti]iplers*  score  was  set  down,  and  the 
old  escritoire,  looking  as  if  it  might  have  come  from  some  hos- 
])ital  for  decayed  and  l>attercd  furniture,  are  there  now.  The 
bare  floor,  which  once  received  its  regidar  morning  sprinkling 
of  clean  white  sea-sand,  the  bare  beams  and  timbers  overhead, 
from  which  the  whitewash  has  fallen  in  flakes,  and  the  very 
oak  of  which  is  seasoned  with  the  spicy  vapors  steaming  from 
jiewter  flagons,  all  remind  us  of  the  good  old  days  before  the 
flo(Hl  of  new  ideas,  (governors,  magistrates,  generals,  with 
scores  of  others  whose  names  are  remembered  with  honor,  have 
l)oen  here  to  cpiafl*  a  health  or  indulge  in  a  drinking-bout. 
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In  Uio  giwwW  nK>iu,  on  tlw  left  vf  tUu  entmuce,  the  window- 
litktin  Ikaars  lim  fu]Ji>wing  nxH^uitieiiJutLon,  t;ut  with  a  gom  thiit 
ftparklocl  uti  the  linger  of  that  youn^  toyat^rur,  Witlbui  MuU- 
ueU]C,  Jr.p  whoso  fiithcr  waa  the  itiau  tlmt  Wfilke<l  Ik'suIu  the 
king'a  troo[>s  iu  ISoston,  to  Hiwv  them  frvnii  th^^  ijisulU  of  tliu 
townspevplej  —  Uw  friond  of  Otia  and  of  John  Adanws  :  — 

*'  Wtutt  do  you  thluk 
lK*ro  U  ipwd  dhuk 
Vcrlmpiii  you  may  tiot  know  K  ; 
ir  utJl  ill  hntfiv  lit/  (loiF  mi  J  tiwU) 
You  uiL^rry  folks  will  bliaw  it. 

Wm.  Mouhfux  Jr.  Ex]. 

24tli  Jun«  1T74  Bostou." 

Tlie  writoi'a  hand  became  tmstoady  Bt  the  Iti^t  liui^  mid  it 
looks  an  though  hia  rhyiiiQ  hml  Jmlted  whilu  he  tumod  to  #>iu(i 
coin|)anioii  for  a  hint,  or^  whut  \a  jTerliApa  inarta  Hkoly,  here  g»ve 
njiinual  evidence  of  tlie  jJoU^rK^y  of  hia  draughts. 

A  mmhlti  thnxigh  thu  lioumj  awukrnd  niuny  nieinoiios.  You 
are  shown  tho  tmv^dltirft'  roomt  which  they  of  leaui^r  note  occti- 
pieil  In  common,  nml  Lhu  stjite  chamW  whera  Washington  and 
Lafayette  are  said  to  have  rested.  In  the  garret  the  slaves  were 
accommodated,  and  the  ci-ooknecks  and  I'cd  pcpi)ei*s  hung  fi-om 
tho  rafters.  This  ])art  of  the  Iiouso  lias  l»oen  litted  Uj)  into 
bedrooms,    hy  the  ])resent  proprietor,    Mr.   JitMuon. 

Conducted  by  the  presiding  genius  of  the  place,  Mrs.  Dad- 
mun,  we  passed  from  room  to  room  and  into  tho  ilance-hall, 
annexed  to  the  ancient  building.  The  dais  at  the  eml  for 
the  fiddlers,  the  wooden  benches  fixed  to  the  walls,  the  floor 
smoothly  polished  by  many  joyous  feet,  and  the  mo(Uist  elfort 
at  (»rnament,  displayed  the  tliejitre  where  many  a  long  winter's 
niglit  had  worn  away  into  the  morn  ere  the  company  dispei-sed 
to  their  l)ed8,  or  the  jangle  of  bells  on  the  frosty  air  betokeneil 
the  departure  of  the  last  of  the  country  belles.  The  German 
was  unknown ;  Polka,  lledowa,  I^mcers,  were  not ;  but  contm- 
dances,  cotillons,  and  minuets  were  measured  by  dainty  feet, 
and  the  landlord's  wooden  lattice  remained  triced  up  the  livelong 
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night.  0  tlio  amorous  glances,  the  laughter,  the  bright  eyes,  and 
the  bashful  whi8i)ers  that  these  walls  have  seen  and  listened  to, 
—  and  the  actoi-s  all  dead  and  buried  !  The  place  is  silent  now, 
and  there  is  no  music,  except  you  hear  through  the  oj)en  win- 
dows the  llute-like  notes  of  the  wood-tlirush  whore  he  sits 
carolling  a  love-ditty  to  his  mate. 

The  road  on  which  stands  the  old  inn  first  became  a  regular 
post-route  about  1711,  a  mail  being  then  carried  over  it  twice 
a  week  to  New  York.  But  as  eorly  as  1 704,  the  year  of  the 
publicjition  of  the  first  newsimpor  in  America,  there  was  a  west- 
ern iK>st  civrricMl  with  gi-oator  or  less  regularity,  and  travellers 
availed  themselves  of  the  i)ost-rider's  company  over  a  tedious, 
dreary,  and  ofttimes  hazardous  road. 

We  have  the  journal  of  Madam  Knight,  of  a  journey  made 
by  her  in  1704,  to  New  Haven,  with  no  other  escort  than  the 
post-rider,  —  an  undertaking  of  which  wo  can  now  form  little 
conception.  Slie  left  lloston  on  the  2d  of  October,  and 
reached  her  destination  on  the  7th.  The  details  of  some 
of  her  trials  appear  sufliciently  ludicrous.  For  example,  she 
reochoil,  after  dark,  the  first  night,  a  tavern  where  the  ])ost 
usually  Imlged.  On  entering  the  house,  she  was  interrogated 
by  a  young  woman  of  the  family  afler  this  fashion  :  — 

"  Law  for  nice  —  what  in  the  world  brings  You  here  at  this  time 
a  night  I  never  see  a  woman  on  the  Rode  8o  Dreadfull  late  in  all 
tlie  days  of  my  versall  life.  Who  are  You?  Where  are  You 
going  ?    I  'ni  scared  out  of  my  wits." 

Who  that  has  ever  travelled  an  unknown  route,  finding  the 
farther  he  mlvancctl,  the  farther,  to  all  ai)i>carances,  he  was  from 
his  journey's  end,  or  whoever,  finding  himself  bailled,  has  at 
lost  intpiired  his  way  of  some  boor,  will  deeply  sympathize 
with  the  tale  of  the  poor  lady's  woes.  At  the  last  stage  of  her 
route,  the  guide  Iwing  unacquainted  with  the  way,  she  asked 
and  received  direction  from  some  she  met 

"  They  told  us  we  mu«t  Ride  a  mile  or  two  and  tunie  downe  a 
Lane  on  the  Right  hand  ;  and  by  their  Direction  wee  Rode  on,  but 
not  Yet  coming  to  y*  turning,  we  mett  a  Young  fellow  and  ask't  him 
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Ituw  ivit  it  ^t»  tu  Uiv  Luikc  ^Eiich  tuniM  Uowii  t^Avunb  ifniirii^L 
HiHj  Miiil  woe  mu»t  ItitLc  a  liuL'  futlkcr  ju)<l  turii  Uciwii  l>y  lJi<< 
CV^miTT  of  Qficlfl  Sani'i  LotU     My  iliiiUv  vvnbcti  \m  sploeu  ta  Uie 

No  tfomU^  thftt  wbcti  sAfe  &t  homo  agnin  in  Old  I$oatoii,  elio 
wrote  uii  u  |.i4iii-«  of  ^]{Uti»  ill  the  liumka  tluit  ofUsrwiml^  beuune 
thlitolJJr.  ISatuucl  Mathor, — 

Ov^r  K^*«t  rvdu  lui^  muiy  bIujicij 

Odd  bw  ^4vfi*nr'U  from  fracterd  LoiiiAaw** 

The  uae  of  cn«*^hc»  was  i(ktnxluce<l  into  England  by  FiU 
AJiiii,  Earl  of  Ariuidcl,  A.  D.  1580,  At  limt  they  wcitj  tlrawn 
hy  two  honsiss  ouly.  It  wtui  Duckiu^dioju,  thb  f^vurite,  wW 
(tiUMit  It^lU)  lar^an  Xii  \u\yn  thuin  di-iiwii  hy  six  honii^,  whidij 
;u»  tin  old  hititotmu  i^^ys  wllm  woiiduiT;d  at  us  4  itovclty,  tuid 
imputed  to  him  a  *'  nijiftteriii^  priJi^"  Captain  Lovi  Piiaso  vaa 
the  tirat  man  to  put  an  u  reguJor  «Ug&  between  Ikkston  and 
Hartford,  ubout  1784. 

The  fimt  pt>strrout«  to  Wew  York,  over  whicli  Afadam 
Knight  tm veiled  in  1704,  went  by  the  way  of  Providence, 
Stonington,  New  Loudon,  tind  the  shore  of  Tx)ng  Island 
Sound.  The  distance  was  255  miles.  Wo  subjoin  the  itin- 
erary of  the  road  as  far  as  Pi-ovidence  :  — 

"  From  Boston  South-end  to  Roxbury  Meeting-house  2  miles, 
thence  to  Mr.  Fishei-'s  at  Dedham  0,  thence  to  Mr.  Whites  ♦  G,  to 
Mr.  Billings  7,  to  Mr.  Shepartrs  at  Wading  River  7,  thence  to  Mr. 
Woo<l cock's  t  3,  from  thence  to  Mr.  Turi)ius  at  Providence  14,  or  to 
the  Sign  of  the  Bear  at  Seaconck  10,  thence  to  Providence  4,  to 
Mr.  Potters  in  said  town  8." 

•  Stougliton.  t  Attleborough. 
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CHAPTER    XX. 

TUE   HOME   OF   IIUMFORD. 
**  Fortune  does  not  change  men,  it  only  unmasks  them/' 

TJIK  W(»rltl  knows  by  hcnii  tho  «ircor  of  this  oxtraonlinary 
man.  JSatcd  with  honors,  ho  died  at  Autcuil,  near  Paris, 
August  21,  1814.  Titles,  decorations,  and  tho  honorary  dis- 
tinctions of  learned  societies  flowed  in  upon  the  poor  Ameri- 
can youth  sucli  as  have  seldom  fallen  to  tho  lot  of  one  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  the  people.  Tho  antecedents  and  character 
of  the  man  have  very  naturally  given  rise  to  much  inquiry  and 
8]x$cuhition. 

Benjamin  Thompson  was  born  in  the  west  end  of  his  grand- 
father s  house  in  North  Wobum,  March  26,  1753.  The  room 
where  lib  first  drew  breath  is  on  the  left  of  the  entrance,  and 
on  the  first  floor.  As  for  the  house,  it  is  a  plain,  old-fashioned, 
two-story  farm-house,  with  a  gambrel  roof,  out  of  which  is 
thnist  one  of  those  immense  cliimneys  of  great  breadth  and 
solidity.  A  largo  willow  which  formerly  stood  between  tho 
house  and  the  road  has  disiippearcd,  and  is  no  longer  a  guide  to 
the  spot.  This  ancient  dwelling  has  a  pleasant  situation  on  a 
little  rising  ground  back  from  the  road,  which  here  embraces  in 
its  sweep  the  old  house  and  the  queer  little  meeting-house,  its 
neighlwr. 

A  i^retty  little  maiden  deftly  binding  shoes,  and  an  elderly 
female  companion  who  had  passed  twenty  years  of  her  life  under 
this  roof,  were  the  occupants  of  the  ai)artment  in  which  Count 
Kumford  was  born.  A  Connecticut  clock,  Avhich  ticked  noisily 
al)ovo  the  old  fireplace,  and  a  bureau,  the  heirloom  of  several 
generations,  were  two  very  dissimilar  objects  among  the  fur- 
niture of  tho  room.  There  are  no  relics  of  the  Thompsons 
rcniauiing  there. 
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Tlic  fntbrr  of  our  subjoct  A\v\\  whilo  Iknjamiti  wuh  ytri  mi 
iitftmt,  ufid  l\ni  witlowoil  ttu>iLL'^r  iihuIg  a  ai^road  tujirriu^ti  with 
Jtjuifih  Pian;4»,  Jr.,  of  Woburii,  wlitiii  the  fiUuro  Count  of  thu 
IloJy  liniuati  liJiipiru  w^w  only  thnj^j  j^cura  oltL  AfWr  Uiia 
4ivtitjt  Mi^  Piercu  n-Mnov^id  fratu  thu  i>I<l  hoiuseio  auutUer  Mrhich 
fannoHy  bUxhI  opijo&ite  thf)  Didiiwin  Place,  half  a  niili^  tieanar 
the  centre  of  Wobam, 

At  the  ago  of  thittoen  young  Thomjiauu  waa  &pprtiiitic«xl  to 
Johu  A^jplcitou,  a  shopkeeper  of  Sal  em  ^  Massacliu^tt^,  and  in 
ITfiU  he  ent^'TuI  the  ouipioymeut  of  UoiM^tiU  Cinwu  in  ItixsWiL 
Whitti  lit  Sultiiu,  Thouipai)u  was  cnga^l  during  \dA  leUuit^ 
iuonjeut8  m  oxiieriments  m  cheiDii^try  and  mcuhuuicis,  and  it  i^ 
rvwoi>l<;d  tiiat  In  ouc  branch  of  acionce  ho  oiio  day  blew  Uinidt-df 
up  with  soino  4jxi»liisiivu  miLt<;nub  ho  wad  pivpiiHin;,  whiio  on 
the  otiter  hand  Uu  walked  one  tii^ht  from  Suleni  to  Woburn^  a 
djiftanee  of  twonty  t>dd  milca,  to  exhibit  to  hia  friend  Loanind 
Ilaldwio  a  maehiue  he  had  contriver],  and  witli  which  he  ex- 
jHioted  to  illustrate  the  problem  of  perpetual  motion.  His  mind 
appears  at  this  period  a1j«orl>od  in  these  fii^u^inating  studies  to 
mn  eictent  which  mu^^t  have  imj>air&i.l  hit»  mwfutncsd  in  hia  maa- 
ter^s  aho]!. 

A  few  doors  south  of  Boston  Stone  every  one  may  see  an 
antiquated  building  of  red  brick,  a  souvenir  of  the  old  town, 
which  was  sUuuling  hei-e  long  Ixjfore  the  Revolution.  Strange 
fi'Ciiks  have  been  playing  in  its  vicinity  since  Benjamin  Thomj)- 
son  tended  behind  the  counter  there.  The  canal  at  the  back 
lias  been  changed  into  solid  earth,  and  sails  are  no  more 
seen  mysteriously  gliding  through  the  streets  from  the  barlxu* 
to  the  Mill-pond.  The  facsimile  of  Sir  Thomas  Oi-eshanrs 
gnisshoppcr,  on  the  ])innac]o  of  Vancuil  Hall,  is  about  tho 
only  object  left  in  the  neighlx)rbood  familiar  to  the  eye  of 
the  apjirentice,  who,  we  may  assume,  would  not  have  been 
absent  from  the  memomble  convocations  which  were  held 
within  the  walls  of  the  ohl  temple  in  his  day.  The  buihl- 
ing  with  which  Jlumford's  name  is  thus  comiected  forms 
the  angle  where  Marshall's  Lane  enters  Union  Street,  and 
bears  the  sign   of   the  descendant   of   the  second  oysterman 
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ill  Boston,   himself  for  ftfby  years  a  veuder  of  the  delicious 
bivalve. 

Thom])soii'8  nuvstcr,  llo^iestill  Caiwn,  becomes  a  public  char- 
acter through  his  apprentice,  whom  he  may  still  have  regarded 
as  of  little  advantage  in  the  shop  by  reason  of  his  strongly 
developed  scientific  vagaries.  Capcn  had  l^en  a  carpenter, 
with  whom  that  good  soldier,  Lemuel  Trescott,  served  his 
time.  lie  married  an  old  maid  who  kept  a  little  dry-goods 
stoi-e  in  Union  Street,  and  then,  uniting  matrimony  and  trade 
in  one  harmonious  partnership,  abandoned  tools  and  joined  his 
wife  in  the  shop.  Sanmel  Parkman,  afterwards  a  well-known 
Boston  merchant,  was  Thompson's  fellow-apprentice.  The 
famous  Tommy  Capen  succeeded  to  the  shop  and  eiyoyed  its 
custom. 

Thompson,  at  nineteen,  went  to  CJoncord,  New  Hampshire, 
then  known  as  Eumford,  and  from  which  his  titular  designation 
was  taken.  At  this  time  ho  was  descriljcd  as  of  "  a  fine  manly 
make  and  figure,  nearly  six  feet  in  height,  of  handsome  fea- 
tui-cs,  bright  blue  eyes,  and  dark  auburn  hair."  lie  soon  after 
married  the  widow  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Rolfe,  a  lady  ten  or  a 
dozen  years  his  senior.  Rumford  liimself  is  reported  by  his 
friend  Pictet  as  having  said,  "  I  married,  or  rather  I  was  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  nineteen."  One  child,  a  daughter,  was  the 
result  of  tliis  marriage.  She  Avas  afterwards  known  as  Sarah, 
Countess  of  Rumfonl. 

If  Bumfortl  meant  to  convey  to  Pictet  the  idea  tliat  his  union 
with  Mrs.  Rolfe  was  a  merely  passive  act  on  his  part,  or  that  she 
was  the  wooer  and  he  only  the  consenting  party,  he  put  in  a 
pl(»a  for  his  subsequent  neglect  which  draws  but  little  on  our 
sympathy.  His  wife,  according  to  his  biographers,  took  him 
to  lk>ston,  clothed  him  in  scarlet,  and  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing liim  to  the  magnates  of  the  Colony. 

The  idea  forces  itself  into  view  that  at  this  time  Rumford's 
ambition  was  beginning  to  develop  into  the  moving  principle 
of  his  life.  Tlie  society  and  notice  of  his  superiors  in  worldly 
station  appears  to  have  impressed  him  greatly,  and  it  is  evident 
that  the   agitation  which  wide  dilferences  with   the   mother 
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cmintry  wom  tlKin  atutiiitg  iti  tlio  (^Iniiitn  ilid  ikiI  II ml  in  Kmx 
tlmt  acti^<3  »yiti|iut)iy  which  vtus  thn  nilo  \vitU  i\w  yoHu^  uml 
iLTticnt  flpiriU  of  hia  i>wji  aj^u.  Hu  ^n^w  up  in  Uio  luitUt  of 
truubliKi  vfhiiih  tuowhivA  the  tuoii  of  thu  litjvolutiou,  uiuL  at  a 
timo  wh«ii  not  to  Imj  witJi  hb  hruthrcn  wtu;  to  t>c  ji^niiut  thmn. 
W*a  ttchlom  Wik  in  a  great  nutioiml  cmU  fur  hemUtioD  or  tie- 
iibtiiatiou  ut  t^Viijtty-otitr. 

Cortttiii  it  ia  ttmt  Jlumford  f-uH  under  the  ^uspictoDB  of  hi^ 
own  frittncU  untl  ndghlwrv  iw  ticiny  inditjuJ  tti  tljo  Tt>yuli«t 
si*K  ilt>  jjtet  tlui  ti4M:ujuaiuii  IxjhUy,  and  oa  no  ^jMH^ilk  chiu^^^a 
i>(  imporUiico  wero  ma^e  apt i net  him,  notUmg  waa  proven, 
Th*i  fn  liii^  agiiinst  him,  however,  w^u»  so  ationg  tliat  ho  i\vd 
frutn  hirt  Iicnnu  to  lycujK!  pei^mU  vioknce,  tnking  ri'fsjgo  at 
iiTAi  ut  hjM  mothuf*  home  in  WohLinij  aM  anIiHtMjuuntly  iU 

Thoni^in  waa  arreete*!  by  tho  Wobnru  authoritipji  uftcr  i]ni 
bAttlo  of  l43iiiif,*1-oii,  wng  examinetl,  ami  reloaseil ;  hut  tlie  taint 
of«uttpicion  8tUl  clung  to  liim.  He  petiiioneil  tho  Provincial 
Congtiew  to  invealigat©  the  charges  a^'uinst  liiin,  but  they  ity 
fusiMl  to  consiftor  the  ap|>]icattoi].  Ho  TotDBiiwd  lit  the  Tiani^ 
uf  Lhtj  camps  at  Ciim bridge,  vjiinly  eialeavoriii^f  to  procuitJ  a 
commission  in  the  service  of  tljc  Colony,  until  Octol)er,  1775, 
wlien  lie  suddenly  took  his  depurture,  and  is  next  heard  of 
within  the  enemy's  lines  at  Boston. 

In  the  short  time  intervening  between  October  and  March, 
—  the  month  in  which  Howe's  forces  evacuated  Ik>ston,  — 
Thompson  had  ac(piired  such  a  confidential  i-elation  with  that 
general  as  to  Ixj  made  the  bearer  of  tho  official  news  of  the  end 
of  the  siege  to  Tx)rd  (Jeorge  riermaine.  He  iloes  not  seem  to 
have  embrace*!  the  opportunity  of  remaining  neutral  under 
British  protection,  as  did  hundreds  of  others,  but  at  once 
makes  himself  serviceable,  and  casts  his  lot  with  the  British 
army. 

It  has  been  well  siiid  that  nothing  ciin  justify  a  man  in  be- 
coming a  trait<jr  to  his  country.  Thompson's  situation  with 
the  army  at  Cambridge  must  have  been  wellnigh  intolerable, 
but  he  had  always  the  alternative  of  living  down  the  clamors 
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against  him,  or  of  going  into  voluntary  exile.  His  choice 
of  a  course  which  cnahled  hiin  to  do  the  most  harm  to  the 
cause  of  his  countrymen  gives  good  reason  to  doubt  whether 
the  attachment  he  had  once  professed  for  their  quarrel  was 
grounded  on  any  fixed  princijjles.  Be  that  as  it  may,  from 
the  time  he  clandestinely  Avithdrew  from  the  Americans 
until  the  end  of  the  war  his  talents  and  knowledge  were 
directed  to  their  overthrow  with  all  the  zeal  of  wluch  ho  was 
capable. 

From  this  point  Kumford's  career  is  a  matter  of  history.  At 
\m  dcjith  he  was  a  count  of  the  Holy  i^)man  Knipiixj,  lieuten- 
ant-general in  the  service  of  13avaria,  F.  IL  S.,  Foreign  Fellow 
of  the  French  Institute,  besides  being  a  knight  of  the  orders  of 
St.  Stinislaus  and  of  tlie  White  Eagle. 

llumfoixl  had  derived  some  advantige  from  his  attendance  at 
the  lectures  of  Professor  Winthrop,  of  Harvard  University,  on 
Natural  Philosophy.  With  liis  friend,  Loammi  BaMwin,  ho 
lijul  been  accustomed  to  walk  from  Woburn  to  Cambridge  to 
Ik)  present  at  these  lectures.  Being  at  the  camp,  he  had  assisted 
in  {Kicking  up  the  apparatus  for  removal  when  the  College 
buildings  were  occupied  by  tlie  soldiery.  In  his  will  he  re- 
membered the  University  by  a  legacy  of  a  thousand  dollars 
annually,  Ijesides  the  reversion  of  other  sums,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  a  professorship  in  the  physical  and  mathematical 
8cien<!es,  tlie  improvement  of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the  exten- 
sion of  industry,  prosj>erity,  and  the  Avell-being  of  society. 
Jacol)  liigelow,  M.  D.,  was  the  first  incumbent  of  the  chair  of 
this  j>i'of<»saoi'8hij». 

A  miniature  of  Count  llumford,  from  which  the  portrait  in 
Sparks's  ]>iognipliy  was  engraved,  is,  or  was,  in  the  iwsscssion 
of  George  W.  Pierce,  Esq.  The  Count  is  jMiintod  in  a  blue 
coat,  across  which  is  worn  a  broad  blue  ribbon.  A  decoration 
appears  on  tlie  left  breast.  The  miniature,  a  work  of  much 
artistic  excellence,  bears  a  certain  resemblance  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent Pierce,  a  distant  relative  of  the  Count.  It  is  a  copy  from 
a  i>ortrait  |)ainted  by  Kellenhofer  of  Munich,  in  1792,  and  is 
inscribed  on  the  back,  probably  in  Kumford's  own  hand,  "  Pre- 
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amtod  hj  Connt  Riunfi^l  to  hU  macU  lorod  mid  rospectMl 
ntoiW  1 79a" 

Cobiwl  l^wmiDi  l^dwiD^  the  com^aiiju  ut  Thottkitsnu  in 
eaxly  yuuUj,  uid  w\ni  matifuUy  aUmaL  tip  f^tr  }da  fiiuiiii  lu  tltc 
oiulflt  of  [Hii»ocutioEi«  vfU*^u  tlio  immi^  uf  Uiry  v^iu  of  iUeif  MitH- 
cicnt  U>  caqsf!  Uk:  MiVtminrc  <if  Jir<>loik^  atlaotiiijuDUi  Uvtv)  iu 
Uie  liirffi  M\UiiTti  UuMiMi  uti  thi^  wusL  »itl<j  of  tho  road  boforo  yuti 
coma  to  tbe  buUiplmse  at  'riicttiipsoii.  Tlit:  hiutw  \w*  iiitoo 
StolieA,  U  orrituntrnbed  with  |>iIhinA  at  each  oorttt^r,  uiid  ha^  a 
bttluvLnulc  imjiuid  thii  nxff.  In  front  U  a  row  of  iiu*i  eliua,  will^ 
8|*(u:4i  for  A  liarria^u  drivij  IxitwiHsn  tJiem  uiid  tho  maunigjj.  This 
U01U6  coidd  not  be  tnitflaktati  Jbr  anything  vLm^  tliau  thu  oountry- 
wot  pf  ^»n<^  of  the  to^rn  notAbilitit^ 

lUldwin'M  dym^)athiuji  wtrrc  wLoLiy  on  th«  side  of  th^  |xktri- 
i^Uk,  ami  ho  wad  at  ouc«  found  in  tlio  ruiks  of  their  unny.  He 
wav  at  Lexington,  at  tbo  eieg«  of  iiotiton,  und  in  the  aitrjirise  at 
TTenton^  wben^  a  Uittalic^n  uf  Ids  ro^'imcnt,  t\w  26th  ^ia^sachu- 
MtU^  wont  into  attiou  with  sixteen  olticets  and  one  Iknndred 
and  ninety  men.  Wbason,  BaJilwiu*it  Hentenant^colontJ,  awl 
laeac  Shemittn,  his  major,  we,ro  both  in  thL)  battle,  leoiiling 
Mighcir^,  iiaiUam's,  uiul  Jiobinioir'a  Ltunpunica. 

Colonel  Ualdwin  recjigncil  Iniforc  the  close  of  the  war,  and 
was  appointed  High  SheiiH'  of  Middlesex  in  1780.  He  has 
already  been  named  in  connection  with  his  great  jiroject,  the 
Middlesex  Canal.  He  discovered  and  improved  the  apple 
known  by  his  name,  and  if  that  excellent  gift  of  Pomona  is 
king  among  fruits,  the  Baldwin  is  monarch  of  the  orchanl.  His 
son  Loanmn  inherited  his  fjither's  mechanical  genius.  While 
a  student  at  Harvard  he  made  with  his  pocket-knife  a  wooden 
clock,  the  wonder  (►f  his  fellow-collegians.  The  Western  Ave- 
nue, formerly  the  Mill  Dam,  in  Boston,  and  the  government 
docks  at  Charlestown  and  Newport,  are  monuments  of  his  skill 
as  an  engineer. 

Woburn  w.-is  originally  an  ai)panage  of  ancient  Cliarlestown, 
and  was  settled  in  1040  under  the  name  of  Charlestown  Vil- 
laga  Among  its  founders  the  name  of  Thomas  Graves  —  the 
same  whom   Cromwell   nameil   a   rear-admiral  —  appears.      A 
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confusion,  not  likely  to  bo  solvod,  exists  as  to  whether  he  waa 
the  same  Thomas  Graves  wlio  laid  out  Charlestown  in  1629, 
and  is  known  as  the  engineer.  The  admiral,  however,  is  en- 
titled to  tlie  distinction  of  having  commanded,  in  1643,  the 
"  Tryal,"  the  first  sliip  built  in  Boston. 

'*  Our  revels  now  are  ended  ;  these  our  actors, 
As  I  foretold  you,  were  all  spirits,  and 
Are  melted  into  air,  into  thin  air  ; 
And,  like  the  baseless  fabric  of  this  vision, 
The  cloud-capped  towers,  the  gorgeous  palaces, 
Tlie  solemn  temples,  the  great  globe  itself, 
Yea,  all  which  it  inherit,  shall  dissolve. 
And  like  this  insubstantial  pageant  faded, 
Leave  not  a  rack  behind." 
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Cooliilgo,  Chftrlcfl,  378. 

CooHdge,  JoRcpli,  378. 

Copley,  John  S.,  works  of,  225. 

Copiwr  sheathing,  origin  of,  47. 

Cox,  Lemuel,  builds  Charles  River 
Bridge,  3,  4  ;  sketch  of,  6. 

Crailock's  Fort,  134. 

Cradock,  Governor  Matthew,  134,  136, 
136;  dies,  139. 

Craigiu,  Andrew,  179. 

Cresap,  Michael,  88. 

Curtis,  George  William,  379,  380. 
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D. 

Dana  Hill,  199;  mansion,  200. 

Dana,  Judge  Francis,  200. 

Dana,  Richanl  H.,  200. 

Dane,  Nathan,  218,  219. 

Davis,  Isaac,  killed,  408. 

Davis,  Judge  John,  residence  of,  59. 

Dawps,  Major  Thomas,  178. 

Dayc,  Stephen,  224. 

Dearliom,  General  Henry,  105 ;  at 
Monmouth,  106. 

Derby,  George  H.,  380. 

Derby,  Richard,  370. 

Dewey,  Samuel  P.,  exploit  with  Con- 
stitution's figure-head,  41  -  44. 

Dickerson,  Mahlon,  43,  44. 

Dickinson,  Edward,  193. 

Dirty  Marsh,  27. 
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12, 13. 

Dorrhe«ter  Heights,  occupation  of,  pro- 
pose<l,  260,  261. 

DoAvner,  Eliphalet,  duel  with  the  regu- 
lar, 399. 

Downing,  Sir  George,  238. 

Dudley,  Tliomas,  residence  of,  112. 

Duer,  William,  303. 

Dunster,  Henry,  211. 

K 

Bdos,  Bei^jamin,  printing-office  of,  347, 
348. 


Edcs,  Thomas,  19. 

Ellsworth,  Annie  G.,  dictates  first  tel- 
egraphic message,  21. 
Emerson,  Rev.  William,  389. 
Emerson,  Ralph  Waldo,  378,  379. 
Essex  Bridge  buUt,  6. 
Eustis,  William,  burial-place  of,  370. 
Everett,  Bdwanl,  11,  80,  210,  211. 

P. 

Fayerweather,  John,  414. 

Fayerweather,  Thomas,  316. 
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Flucker,  Thomas,  63. 
Foot  of  the  Rocks,  359. 
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Fuller,  Abraham,  351. 
Fuller,  Joseph,  351. 
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Gage,  General  Thomas,  8,  63,  356. 

Ganliner,  Rev.  J.  S.  J.,  anecdote  of,  18. 

Gates,  General  Horatio,  104,  299. 

Gei^eroux,  Manpiis  de,  Imnquet  to,  36. 

Gerry,  Elbridgc,  317,  320. 
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Gilljert,  John,  birthplace  of,  22. 

Glover,  Colonel  John,  quarters  of,  292- 
294. 

Gookin,  Daniel,  200. 

Gonlon,  Rev.  William,  347. 

Gorham,  Nathaniel,  sketch  of,  14  - 16. 
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201;     IViJU'i^'v     lUjraiiuH,    2vl'*JiH>; 

PruHii  I  tint's  hoiisv^   *MH^-*^\'Z•,    [imiv 

I'oriruJt  Gitllury,  2-^,  irj(j;  IwLU'rJu*, 
226,  2:^7  i  IfMJIilmy^  m^<A  for  kir- 
rui:k3,227;  Uarvanl.  227,  22bj  Ho^ 
lis,  2:iiJ;  JioMuu  rimikd.  22y,  2:W; 
Htilwurtliy,  230?  Umv«r*ity  UaW, 
2^J0;  nulutfin,  :j;t2,  'S^i  t^lnlKi,  2;^i; 
f\)mniL'ULT:MiLut,  2:U,  S\Ct;  iltxim  of 
HLudtiiLiH,  tias,  2J0^  OjtiVihi  L^fljirt, 
237,  '2^^;  ili^iiii^ULHlitiil  ^-ailu^U.H, 
2i^.  Zi^\  ludloric  a:}.soi  jiiUfiUM,  240, 
24ljmitljrtnkaof  Htti4iiiiLa,241/242; 
AiiJijriiiuii  work*,  2-13,  244 ;  muI,  ^4li* 

Horvurtl,  Jolm,  10;  Jihrury  ami  niuitiL- 
mi^iit,  11. 

llAytingu,  JtnmtUan,  2i>{}. 

HtwtiiJgst,  lltlwci^  2tJl. 

llMtUjifB,  Walter,  2Ati,  2&7, 


Hanky,  Uottotwl  UirVid,  wurtiuBnul 
(yf,  160;  duielior.  1U1«  M^ 

lli^UtiK^  bp]idat«iKv  of,  158;  uniform 
ukd  ujloi-K,  til5,  !)1U. 

HewL^j  SUubad,  27L 

HoJlis,  TI101UA4,  2^. 

llolniw,  Abltfl,  :3b^ 

H»lm<^,  O.  W,«  2M,  3152. 

HottkiiiA,  OuuiiuuuUfir  Kfdcidj  pn- 
af}[iAl  ti|i])«(knuti^  of,  !(!^ 

Ilopptii,  ili^v.  Miuliolu,  !t75. 

Jl   rNiur,  Almur,  «>bi  Julin,  381. 

lli>wiird,  G«jr«lm«,  32L 

itDwnitl,  fUnmd,92f 

Uowt^  LyiLiiujf  410. 

HtitUua,  Fitidi^iick,  SSO. 

UtidMti,  WtUUiii,  12, 

i lull.  Con Liuoilord  I«4ae,  il4cn)jcid,  ^1 , 

32;   au|)«niit«iMLi  d«kinj(  the  Con- 

ititutiuii,  40. 
Hull,  Cluutirtil  WilJiain,  tomb  ti^341^; 

Hkfltvhof,  a6i»-:«ii. 
I1a(ii|>Lny«i«  U«vM,  300. 

Charles lowu  i\s.  a.  u^lv^iI  station,  '17. 


Ejjiiiiiii,  IbEpli,  ltl7-lSi». 


Jneksnn,  O^lotiol  Henry,  27;  r««ii1enco« 

:i4a 

Ja^luon,  Tolontil  Mkliu«l,  349. 

.Iniic.^,  Ki«lirjmi,  a»1,  :ti^2. 
Jt>iiL'>i,  ruiiiiiiihloi^  Joliij  Taul^  lioiib 
ATMiiritrnli  Wn^,  i^^. 


K^nl,  Duknof.  310,311. 
\\riit,  Ju.l^»  Wllliiiiii,  2S4. 

Keyc*,  Joliu  H.,  aul 
KirkliUia,Johri'i\,20fl. 
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Knight,  Sarah,  journey  to  New  York 
in  1704,  423,  424. 

Knox,  General  Henry,  27,  66  ;  book  - 
store  of,  172  ;  accident,  173 ;  mar 
riage,  174  ;  at  Trenton,  175;  birtli- 
j.Iace,  177, 187,  272,  276;  residence, 
348. 

Knox]  Lucy  (Flucker),  173, 176, 177. 

Knox,  William,  173. 


Lafayette,  Marquis,  303,  804. 
Lardner,  Dionysius,  prediction  of,  35. 
Lechmrre's  I'oint,  171);  Britisli  land  at, 
180;  access  to,  180;  fort  on,  180- 
184;  executions  at,  184. 
Lechniere,  Kiclianl,  179. 
Lechniere,  Thomas,  179. 
Lee,  General  Charles,  announces  hi^ 
arrival  to  tlie  enemy,  85,  86;  quar- 
ters  of,  129,  141  ;  sketch  and  anec- 
dotes of,  142-144;  alleged  treason, 
145  ;  incidents  of  his  capture,  14(; ; 
singular  re<|uest  and  death,  147, 148, 
272. 
Lee,  Joseph,  310. 
Lee,  (Joloncl  William  K,  107. 
Lc/)nanl,  Rev.  Abiel,  191. 
Leverett,  Governor  John,  serves  witli 

Cromwell,  12;  portrait  of,  14. 
Lexington,  Imttle  of.  Prisoners  of,  ex- 
changeil,  8,  9  ;  Smith's  march  to, 
354-364;  topography  of  the  Com- 
mon, 360;  meeting-house  and  belfry, 
360,  361  ;  Imttle  monument,  362, 
363;  Clark  House,  364-369;  burial- 
ground,  370;  Fiske's  Hill  and  the 
roa»l  t-o  C?onconl,  371 ;  Smith's  junc- 
tion with  Percy,  and  the  retreat, 
395,  .T96. 
Lightning  conductors  first  applied  to 

vessels,  47. 
Linzee,  Cajitaln  John,  188,  189. 
Longfellow,  II.  W.,  description  of  his 

residence,  290,  812. 
Long,  Samuel,  innkeei>er,  9. 
Lowell,  Ilev.  Cliaries,  317,  322. 
Lowell,  James  Russell,  817 ;  home  of, 

318,  323,  324. 
Lurvey,  James,  268. 


M. 

Magoun,  Thatcher,  41. 

Maiden  Bridge,  built,  6,  83. 

Mallet,  Andrew,  110. 

Mallet,  John,  110. 

Mallet,  Michael,  110. 

Martin,  Michael,  career  and  execution 
of,  97,  184,  185. 

Mason,  David,  174,  183. 

Mather,  Increase,  211. 

McLean  Asylum,  172. 

McLean,  John,  172. 

Massachusetts  Bay  divided  into  shires. 
7. 

Ma.s8.  Horticultural  Society,  337,  338. 

Merrimac  Frigate,  launch  and  history 
of,  45,  46. 

MiddleKex  Canal,  81,  82. 

Middlesex  County  fonned,  7. 

Mifliiu,  Thomas,  residence  of,  282.  283. 
300. 

Military  roa<ls  in  1775,  83,  84. 

Miller's  River  (Willis's  C*reek),  179, 180. 

Molincux,  William,  Jr.,  422. 

Moiicrieir,  Miyor,  olliciatefl  at  an  ex- 
change of  prisoners,  8,  9. 

Monmouth,  battle  of,  incidents  of,  106, 
163. 

Moigan,  General  Daniel,  account  of 
his  corps,  87  -  90. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  birthplace  of,  19; 
first  attempts  at  iminting,  20 ;  con- 
ception of  the  telegraph,  20;  first 
line  and  message.  21. 

Morse,  Jedc<li.ili,  16-18;  residence,  19. 

Moulton's  Point  (Moreton's  or  Mor- 
ton's), British  landing-place  at  bat- 
tle of  Bunker  Hill,  27;  fortified,  28. 

Mount  Auburn,  326-340;  the  Tower, 
329;  the  Clmpel  and  statuary,  336- 
337;  origin  of,  337,  338. 

ivf  ount  Pisgah.     Srf  Prospect  HilL 
Murray,  Samuel,  357. 

N. 

Napoleon  I.,  his  opinion  of  American 

sailors,  46. 
Navy  Yanl,  Charlestown,  26-61;  first 

Government  yards,  27 ;  history  of 
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Chwl««l4>wn  parobosp,  37;  nuntjuiul- 
iuHih^  :£4;  ai]iiuui4H]i>n(  0^   ^-S3; 

witl)  WrjoJwiL^,  U  ■  dry  «l<Mik,  lOj 
rAnH>UA  vu44vJn  tmilt  itl,  44-441; 
iiuiUliijs  or  mr  Wmiiuu  Hitwo,  4b.  4t> ; 

i\if   U\  j   NjtviU    luttUluU    ami  ttv- 
t  lilies,  &). 
NipIboii,  tJoratiOf  DoUla  (wiiUm?!  of,  ±$7. 

NcwL9o,  c^dcLrlU^M  of,  aii»*3&3, 
NfoltoUoiii  CoiiLUiotlore  SaiuMuL,  «oiii^ 
iuuudj  t^karliHiUiwu  Y^nlt  se9(  cul' 
ILiiuii  wttU  dd^boni,  32U,  30;  a«atb 

Niglit  wntvht  ijitttonu  0^  0j  lOl 
Niiv  M«iK  no. 

Noddlu'n  ULiujd  {EoMi  DoAloa)^  27, 
KciEiantuiM  iiiU,  3£^  3fi3. 


OLiI     SfmUi     aiur^^i    (l^^vtouK    183; 

HWddylon'i*  vlait  Uj,  1:71,  272. 
IJUl  Wtty^idii  Wai.    .S-r  VtiWilvT  JJoit*e. 

Otiv.  J«miMt^  S36. 

P. 

Turkur,  'J'IiumJ^uv,  liiithplocu  of,  yOl. 

Piiikur,  ltt?v.  Suuiucl,  :?r4,  £75* 
Pjirkumii,  S[miud,  .W,  427. 

iVrciial,  r'tLpt:iiii  Jidit^  /ML 

I'urty,  Hu^^lij  VMt],  JtiafiU  to  ami  re- 

li\^it  flu  kill  }A.>xiii^Li>M,  ;il»ri-  Il1>'i. 
PuiKiy  Y\ny\  ft3. 
J*itro  In  t'liaimjj    Wottnt  Atilnini  torn 

tiamt  witli,  329,  3114. 
ndlllprt,  lUv.  CJl-otki-.  346,  347. 
PldHj|w,  Cteiititid  WilIi(HM,  liL'i. 

Plorcu^  JointidL,  Jr.,  426^ 
Piurcti,  (^>nnce  W.,  431. 
Pioni*]^  Jd^|iIi^  173, 


Plowni  Hilt  lUt.  Ikiinlkt),  roKiftta^ 
tio»4  ditHcrLlxjil^  S4,  ^|  DQUVimt  go, 
liitmt,  tl-i,  tii3. 

Potijuniy,    (Vlutiul    Setli,    at  Bvtiker 

Pontafnvl   C^Uc,    Ei^iAidli   cAjiivn 

ubil  «kg<  of.  1!L 
Powilot  limup,  hbUnyatul  ddhTliiUoii 

of,  nO-lPJ(%gMaof,  US. 

PmdU^,  f  "iipUiiii  TliomfU,  348. 

IV'Aftjtl,  r«U*(i4:l  WdNuMi,  G0-ti2. 

ProMjttft  IJdl,  i>cL^u|dc>l  by  l^'utiMa), 
C2;  iuriH\cMtuiuA,  143;  votigei  of, 
Hi(,  H0,  IdU.  107;  tf'trriuu  of,  lll»; 
<Uivu]ri]^Uim  of  ciuijpit  ^jd  tln^-nUit^ 
ot),  Iftl,  157;  Butgoyjtts's  trmipi  ru- 
c^mi|Hjd  uu,  157  ;  d«>ori]jtioLi  uf  tltdr 
iMTTwikii,     15^1    oollUfoM    1>«tw«cii 

Putiium,  DuiivRil   lj*ntblj   n>iiiluotH  ui 

cilIiau^  of  prJAonura,  8,  V  ;  at  iluu 
k(:r    Ud),    0()'O'J;     tjuartm   Mvi 

^kviiiW  of,  WW-  isfti,  m,  an 

l^uiimiii,  Oulotiul  ItafUH,  mivoltitt  <tU 
lUii 

Q 

Qimrry  IIUI,  113. 

QuLUL),  J>im>iUy,  U<kl. 

Quiuty,  liltitiS.,  21)6,  210. 

CjuJLLk;y.  JasiaUj  2ll>. 

Quiucy,  Siuiindj  nMkl«nc«  of,  S&. 


vkL'jf  iiiidi;r  Ci^JhtwuU,  1:!;  kiUnl,  l;i. 

[tawdoij,    Frujfcb,    [junl.    At    JtuDki;r 

lldl,  57. 
TU:t^l,  Jowpji,  299, 
UvvL^tv,     I^flul,    i^riuU    Colony    moIim, 

318;  id^lil  Hiltt  to  Lexin^on,  ii^i^ 

ai.7,  3«7. 
Rk'v,  lU'ulwn,  SBK 
Hi]»lty,  lU-v.  Ezra,  38S,  391. 
Kiviii^mi,  plalNCii,  am-vtJiitv  of,  55. 
KlL-dw^ijI,  liarou  von,  107,  314-316. 
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Royal  Artillery,  112, 183,  395. 
Rolfe,  Benjamin,  429. 
Roynll,  Inane,  120,  123,  124,  218. 
Roy  nil,  William,  122. 
Roynll,  Samuel,  123. 
Roynll,  Penelope,  124. 
Rnggles,  Timothy,  166. 
Rug:gl«t,  Captain  Oeoiige,  316. 
Unw»ell,  Tlioma.H,  3c)9,  310. 
Uosscll,  Jason,  402. 


T. 


Saltonstall,  Sir  Riclianl,  317. 

Scammell,  Alexander,  101. 

Sttlgwick,  General  Robert,  serves  under 

Cromwell,  12;  deatli,  14. 
Serjeant,  Rev.  Winwood,  274. 
Seventy-first  Highlanders,  ommization 

of,  382. 
Sewall,  Jonathan,  313,  314. 
Sibley,  John  K,  206. 
Rniall,  (Jonei-al  John,  anecdote  of,  69. 
Smith,  Captain  John,  names  amrles 
River,    2 ;    New  England,    3 ;    his 
tomb,  3. 
Smith,    Lieutenant-Colonel,   lands  at 

Lechmere's  Point,  366. 
Sparks,  Jared,  311. 
Spooner,  Bathsheba,  165,  166. 
S|>ooner,  Joshua,  166. 
SUrk,  General  John,  at  Bunker  Hill, 
66,  60, 70  ;  cpiarters  at  Medford,  and 
sketch  of,  125,  126,  272. 
Stirling,  Alexander,  Lonl,  303. 
Stirling,  I^aily  Kitty,  303. 
Stone,  John,  architect  of  CTiarles  River 

Bridge,  4. 
Story,  Joseph,  219;    home  of,  283; 

habits  of,  284,  337. 
SU>ry,  W.  W.,  birthplace  of,  284,  337. 
Stoughton,  Israel,  12. 
Stow,  Cynis,  383. 
Strntton,  John,  818. 
Sudbury,  Green  Hill,  410  ;  Nobscot, 
410;  King  Philip's  attack,  416.  417  : 
Noyes  Mill,  417. 
Sullivan,  General  John,  84;  quarters 
of,  98,   129;    his  camp,   101,  102; 
sketch  of,  102,  lai.  | 

19* 


Talleyrand  (Prince  of  Ponte  Corvo), 

310. 
Taverns.  Tlie  Sim,  71 ;  Anna  Whitte- 
more's  (Charlestown),  83;  Billings's 
(Metlford),  126, 132;  Fountain  (Mod- 
ford),  132;  Conestoga  Wagon  (Phila- 
delpliia),148;  Bradish's  (Cambridge), 
158,  213,  214,  Richanlson's  (Water- 
town),  346,  346;  Coolidge's,  348; 
Davenport's  ( Cam  bridge ),  357 ;  Black 
Horse  (Arlington),  367  ;  Tufts's, 
367  ;  Buckman's  (Lexington),  361  ; 
Wright's  (Conconl),  380;  Riclianl- 
son's,  381 ;  Bigelow's  (Concord),  381; 
Heywood's,  383,  386;  Jones's,  881; 
Muuroe's  (Lexington),  396. 
Temple,  Robert,  residence  and  account 

of,  96,  97. 
Ten-IIills  Farm,  account  of,  96-99. 
Tliompson,    Benjamin    (Count    Riuu- 

fonl),  425-432. 
Thom|»son,  General  Williain,  89. 

Thoreau,  Henry  D.,  379,  380. 

Tidd,  Jacob,  129. 

Tilghman,  Tench,  300. 

Tilghman,Lloy<l,  300. 

Tracy,  Nathaniel,  308,  309. 

Trescott,  Lemuel,  173,  427. 

Trenton,  battle  of,  109  ;  council  of  war 
before,  126  ;  incident  of,  176. 

Trowbridge,  John  T,  403. 

Trowbridge,  Judge,  home  of,  280. 

Tnimbull,  John,  299. 

Tudor,  Frederick,  346. 

Tudor,  Colonel  William,    161  ;  anec- 
(lotes  of,  162. 

Tudor,  William,  Jr.,  74,  338. 

Tuckerman,  Fidwnnl,  284. 

Tuft^,  Nathan,  113. 

Tufts,  Oliver,  141. 

Turner,  Job,  40. 

Two  Cranes,  Chariestown,  9. 

Two-Penny  Brook,  113. 


Vanderlyn,  John,  anecilote  of,  106. 
Vassall,  Colonel  Henry,  125. 
Vassall,  John,  Sr.,  286,  292. 
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m,  415, 

Want,  U«iivnil  ArUihJu,  U1;  hcttilciiur- 

Wmivii,  JiDH-jili,  cojiilncU  tn  e:irchangc 
vt  |>ri*Qnrist,  H  i  ml  J^uiikvr  Hill,  tk), 
51,  aai  i  Ofiutl),  72  i  AlulttA  of,  77. 

WulikgUMi  Klui,  2U7. 

WiuttittttfUMLj  ikthtrtJ  <)<M)npn,  4:^niAi(»tt 

Ifi,  7tMl;  K«ve^UUngor  ItUoJllLvr-, 
174,  a03  i  rijut  lu>ui^(jitjiUnt  iij  Vmm- 

Uii^isf*.  :iti*j  i  tomit*  III  lite  irf,  :;7i, 

hjiiaJ  ili'irrf  j  tt»ou  of,  *JIW;  <  ■*ij»tlliol*Ul 
UiJlforiu,  i:y7  ;  liin  i-UlF,  *JI*U,  yUJ  ;  ul 
Moiiimjuth,  »fl|  ;  WiuutluUtM  i,f,  m, 

307,  IMia. 

WnU'rl w,  Bvnjmulfl,  ^i 

W«U>ra,  (:iApUlt^  JrhiUli,  1S7, 
WuiorUmn      im^tainf^    Imuu^ji,      347  ; 

HhJi^c,  347,  34H  ,    liurial  gramuU, 

3411,  :i47. 
Wttyfliilii  Uiti  (Hmllmry),  42fl--12S. 
WtlU,  WiJIimii,  :il7. 
Wesjt,jn,  i'oioud  Jquics,  102,  1(13. 


Wat  tliun-.h  <fk>«U>ii),  ■a«oilot«  of, 

3S2. 
WmI  BoqUfti  ISHd^,  biUtt,  i,  &, 
WitMkr,  Cii]jUi»  'I'kiuoiliy,  rum  riT  it 

Obtwotil,  3«i'|^ 
WbiUomLf  Culunvl  An^  wigtscloU  of, 

16(1. 

WilkJriirtii,  tJuiiiTu)  JmH««,  wioounl  nf 
auhkcr  IJiU  lidille,  7l>{   Uuci  ^iUi 

iJuli!^,  104, 

Wni;4Hl,  ««iinul,  *J11, 

WUIftinl,  Sulittumr,  liK'biioct  of  liuiiki'r 

Ul}\  MoiiuhruMt,  7b,  7».  i$U. 
WiUiniij*,  tliMoJTil  Olh*>  If.,  83. 

\m,  lo7, 
WiMhrt1]^  Mtk  iJuinali,  369,360. 

»Ulu*t.  :WG;   WJlltmii,  U(XI. 
W+H*lriri^,  JttUtt,  2H. 

Wyrtli,  Kath«ulcJ  J..  ia«  trip  to  U» 

l':iL'irH',  3J1-3W. 
Wyiuuji,  ItufiiH,  M.  r>,  178. 


Vuiiktm,  oi-iiflii  uf  lliti  wonlj  250. 
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THE  WRITINGS  OF  SAMUEL  ADAMS  DRAKE. 


Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Perscwh 
ages  of  Boston, 

Ona  Volume.      Square  l2mo.      100  lllutlrationt.      Priea  12.001 


Old  Landmarks  and  Historic  Fields 
of  Middlesex. 

OnaVoluma.    Square  l2ino.    Fully  lllutirated.    Price  $2.00. 


''Your  Old  landmarks  of  Doston  is  a  perfect  storehouse  of  information.**  — 
Henry  IV.  IsOngfellcw. 

"  1  am  simply  amazed  at  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  its  information.*'  —  John 
G.  Palfrey. 

"Historic  Fields  and  Mansions  of  Middlesex  is  a  book  after  my  own  heart.**  - 
Benson  J,  Lossing. 


Sold  by  all  Booksellers.     Mailed,  posipaia,  on  receipt  of  frriu^  by 
the  Publishers, 


*'Of  the  books  on  Boston,  Mr.  Samuel.  Drake's  *  Around  ihc  Hub'  Is 
much  the  bciL  The  author  h;ia  written  a  book  about  Boston  ^  Bos^ion  in 
the  old  time  —  for  boya.  From  tbe  ttays  when — ^as  the  secornJ  chapter  has  it 
— '  thu  PutitkiUE^  hunt;  up  thdr  Uiit:^  '  b  the  then  mmli  tuwn  of  Shawniut,  du-an 
to  its  exptiniiitm  hito  the  Huston  uf  ;i  InmJrcd  yeaw  ago,  I  hey  wcrt  ^i  it  ring 
times,  indeed.  Mr.  Drake  tells  how  the  first  settlers  in  Bosttin  managed  to 
settle  with  their  Indian  neighbors,  lie  draws  fur  us  gra])hically  accurate 
pictures  of  the  old  Puritan  homes  and  customs.  Then  we  get  to  the  time 
when  the  withdrawal  of  the  King's  Charter  caused  the  Hostonians  to  rise  in 
arms,  and  how  sturdily  they  stuck  to  their  rights  is  told  in  a  style  that  quit* 
secures  one's  sympathies.  The  history  of  the  American  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence could  not  be  written  without  the  men  of  Boston  well  in  the  fore- 
ground, and  as  the  narrative  progresses,  we  are  taken  through  the  thick  of 
the  moral  and  actual  fighting  until  the  famous  chapter  of  history  gains  a  new 
reality  from  the  vivid  style  of  the  narrator.  Although  some  parts  of  the 
book  make  an  Englishman  wince,  it  is  just  the  sort  of  historic  story-telling 
lO  do  boys  real  good.  Capital  illustrations  are  scattered  through  the  volume, 
increasing  the  realism  of  the  old-time  scenes  so  well  depicted." —  7)4« 
London  Bookieiier. 
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THIS  volume  brtnjrA  toeether,  (of  the  first  time,  the  mrattered  Lef;endary  and  Folk  I,ore 
of  New  Kiicland.  No  subject  is  so  thoroughly  fascinating  as  this  is,  while  very  few 
indeed  afTurd  materials  at  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  and  so  picturesque.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  that  every  one  who  sees  how  fertile  is  the  field  the  author's  research  hat 
opened,  will  now  wonder  why  such  a  work  was  not  long  ago  undertaken. 

The  collection,  preservation,  and  effective  presentation  of  the  l^^gendary  Tales  of  New 
England  is  then  the  purpose  of  this  book ;  and  that  purpose  presupposes  a  work  of  |)er< 
manent  interest  and  value. 

For  a  work  of  this  character  nc  m.nn  is  better  qualified  than  Mr.  Samurl  Adams 
Drake,  the  author  who  has  already  a  nigh  re|)utation  as  a  writer  of  History,  Biography, 
and  Travrl,  and  who  is  thorotigh"'  •:  home  in  any  and  every  phase  of  Old  New  England 
Life.  His  "Ojd  l.,andmarks  of  li<i«ion,"  his  "  Nooks  and  Comers  of  the  New  Ensland 
Coast,"  are  unique  works  of  their  kind,  to  which  his  *' New  England  Legends"  will  un- 
question.ibly  l>c  the  appropriate  companion  and  claimant  for  public  favor. 

H.-iving  dilicenlly  searched  out  the  origin  of  the  l^regend.irv  Talcs  that  compose  this 
volume.  Mr.  Drake's  method  has  l^een  to  rewrite  them  in  an  entertaining  manner  for  his 
readers  of  to-<lav  :  and  .is  some  of  these  pieces  have  been  the  theme  of  poetry  and  romance, 
he  has  placed  the  |>rose  and  p<»etic  versions  side  by  side,  in  order  that  the  thousands  to 
whom  "The  Scarlet  letter,"  "The  Buccaneer,"  or  **The  Skeleton  in  Armor"  are  as 
familiar  as  household  words,  may  have  as  ready  access  to  the  truth  as  hitherto  they  have 
had  to  the  romance  of  history. 

In  this  way  many  of  the  poetical  gems  of  such  authors  as  Longfellow,  Whillier^  Holmes, 
Dana,  Lowell.  Hrainard,  Sigourney,  and  others,  are  newlv  interpreted  for  the  public  besides 
going  to  enrich  the  collection.  Motley.  Hawthorne,  Sir  Waller  Scott,  Austin,  the  Mathers, 
—  whoever  in  fact  may  have  drawn  upon  this  subject  for  inspiration, — are  quoted  for  its 
illustration. 

The  pomilar  superstitions  ot  our  ancestors,  which  included  a  firm  belief  in  Witchcraft, 
in  the  Special  Providences  of  God,  and  in  the  Manifestations  of  the  Invisible  World, — 
not  to  speak  of  Omens,  Charms,  and  the  like,  —  are  an  unfailing  source  of  interest  to  our 
age.  Mr.  Drake  shows  us  what  those  beliefs  were,  and  in  what  way  they  worked  for  good 
or  evil,  as  moral  or  physical  agents,  and  so  moulded  the  history  of  the  times.  Although 
they  posseM  all  the  charm  of  romance,  these  stories  are  really  the  sober  record  of  the  start- 
ling or  marvellous  occurrences  that  they  narrate.  One  cannot  rise  from  a  perusal  of  this 
most  fascinating  book  without  saying,  "  I  now  know  what  kind  of  men  and  women  the 
Ccunders  of  New  England  really  were.     Truth  is  indeed  stranger  than  fiction  I " 
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